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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


SOME  years  ago  a  society  was 
formed  in  California,  and  the 
founder  announced  that  all 
members  would  have  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  even  if  he  had 
to  make  them.  The  society  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  successful.  The  spirit  that 
governed  that  society  is  the  spirit  of  the 
new  Monroe  Doctrine.  Central  America 
and  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  have 
^ot  to  govern  themselves  even  if  we  have 
to  make  them.  The  United  States  not 
only  stands  between  its  weaker  neighbors 
and  loss  of  land;  it  also  stands  for  their 
governmental  rejuvenation.  As  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bayard  Hale  explains  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  the  United  States  has  now  a 
moral  empire  in  America.  It  is  the 
maintenance  of  this  moral  empire  that  dic- 
tates our  policy  in  Mexico,  in  Nicaragua, 
t>ur  handling  of  Santo  Domingo,  etc. 

This  new  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  only 
a  virtue  but  a  necessity.  If  we  leave  some 
iff  our  Southern  neighbors  as  they  have 
been,  they  will  continue  in  a  state  of  tur- 
moil incited  by  the  profits  and  power  that 
accrue  to  revolution.  This  state  of  tur- 
moil is  likely  to  become  intolerable  to  us 
just  as  the  condition  of  Cuba  was  intol- 
erable before  our  war  with  Spain ;  and  in- 


tolerable conditions  are  just  as  likely  to 
lead  to  territorial  acquisition  now  as  then. 
There  is  also  the  kind  of  danger  which  we 
faced  in  1893,  when  one  of  our  turbulent 
neighbors  got  into  trouble  with  England. 
When  the  trouble  came  we  stretched  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  enough  to  settle  the 
matter.  But  we  should  have  been  much 
better  off  had  we  stretched  the  Doctrine 
sufficiently  before  1895  to  have  enabled  us 
to  prevent  the  trouble  from  arising. 

If  there  is  any  one  fact  plainer  than  all 
others  it  is  that  the  United  States  does  not 
want  any  more  territory  in  Central  Amer- 
ica or  the  Caribbean,  any  more  Latin- 
American  peoples  to  govern,  any  more 
race  problems  to  handle.  The  one  wa\ 
out  of  the  situation,  therefore,  is  to  make 
these  Central  American  countries  govern 
themselves  peacefully. 

In  this  plan  to  prevent  serious  and  per- 
manent entangling  alliances  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  a  temporary  moral  suzer- 
ainty over  some  countries  —  until  they 
shall  learn  to  govern  themselves  properly. 
When  this  time  shall  come  we  shall  have 
valued  neighbors  instead  of  sources  of 
anxiety.  The  constructive  course  to  pur- 
sue is  to  see  that  Ontral  America  governs 
itself. 
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A  STRUGGLE  TO  SAVE  A  PARTY 
AND  A  PRINCIPLE 

THE  struggle  over  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  of  the  Panama  Act  exempt- 
ing American  coastwise  shipping 
from  paying  tolls  furnished  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  that  the  House  has  wit- 
nessed since  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  defied 
the  insurgents  who  were  destroying  his 
power.  In  this  case,  too,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  was  the  central  figure,  for, 
whatever  the  motives  that  prompted  Mr. 
Clark's  opposition  to  the  President,  its 
success  or  failure  measured  the  extent  to 
which  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House 
had  become  an  efficient  party  under  the 
President's  leadership.  If  Mr.  Clark's 
opposition  had  beaten  the  bill,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  have  been  back  in  the 
position  of  incompetence  and  dissension 
that  it  occupied  for  so  many  years.  But  the 
President's  extraordinary  victory  shows, 
even  more  clearly  than  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  and  the  currency  bills,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  even  under  severe  strain, 
has  cohesion  enough  to  work.  That  is  the 
most  apparent  result  of  the  struggle. 

The  less  apparent  result  of  the  struggle 
is  its  effect  on  foreign  nations.  Practically 
all  foreign  nations  felt  that  we  had  broken 
a  treaty.  The  effect  of  this  feeling  upon 
our  relations  with  Europe  was  not  good  and 
yet,  as  most  of  the  European  nations  have 
had  many  dealings  with  us,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  make  capital  out  of  it.  But 
in  South  and  Central  America  it  is  other- 
wise. We  are  trying  to  establish  friendly 
relations  to  the  south  of  us  in  the  face  of  a 
prejudice  against  us  as  people  who  employ 
sharp  practices.  The  people  who  fan  the 
flame  of  this  prejudice  need  nothing  better 
as  fuel  than  our  repudiation  of  the  treaty 
concerning  the  Canal  tolls.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  since  our  acquisition  of  the  Canal 
had  previously  aroused  their  suspicion. 

The  repeal  of  the  tolls'  exemption  will 
not  entirely  allay  the  ill  feeling  which  it 
originally  created,  particularly  since  Mr. 
Clark  and  others  who  believe  in  the  free 
tolls  clause  either  stated  or  insinuated  that 
England  forced  its  repeal.  The  fact  that 
this  statement  is  entirely  untrue  will  not 
prevent  its  being  taken  advantage  of  by 


our  ill-wishers  in  Latin  America.  Despite 
these  things,  however,  the  repeal  will  leave 
the  United  States  in  a  far  stronger  position 
with  Latin  America  than  before  and  with 
a  record  of  fair  dealing  to  build  upon. 

These  are  the  practical  effects  in  home 
politics  and  abroad  of  the  maintenance  of 
our  treaty.  The  struggle  has  shown  that 
the  party  in  power  is  capable  of  staying 
together  and  attending  to  business  and 
that  the  United  States  still  has  respect 
for  its  own  word  and  "a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  which  Jef- 
ferson gave  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  one  of  the  reasons  for  that 
historic  document. 

II 

The  wording  of  the  Hay-Paunccfote 
treaty  itself  leaves  little  doubt  that  we  can- 
not, under  its  provisions,  allow  American 
shipping  to  go  through  the  Canal  free  while 
other  shipping  pays  tolls.  Mr.  Choate, 
who  helped  make  the  treaty,  has  no  doubt 
about  it.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the 
negotiations  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that 
we  asked  no  discrimination.  For  example, 
the  instructions  that  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Rives,  the  American  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  that  preceded  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  said  that: 

"The  United  States  sought  no  exclusive 
privilege  or  preferential  right  of  any  kind 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  communication, 
and  their  sincere  wish,  if  it  could  be  found 
practicable,  was  to  see  it  dedicated  to  the 
common  use  of  all  nations  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  and  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  for  all.  That  the  United  States 
would  not,  if  it  could,  obtain  any  exclusive 
right  or  privilege  in  the  great  highway 
which  naturally  belonged  to  all  mankind." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before  we  built 
the  Canal  we  led  the  world  to  believe  that 
it  was  to  be  for  the  commerce  of  the  world 
without  discrimination. 

There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  if  we  wish 
to  discriminate  we  can  do  it.  No  nation 
is  in  a  position  to  force  us  to  live  up  to  the 
treaty  and  certainly  no  nation  has  a  dispo- 
sition to  try. 

The  only  question  is  whether  we  wish 
to  maintain  our  self-respect  and  "a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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THE  SHOE  ON  THE  OTHER  FOOT 

MR.  HORACE C.  MACFARLAND, 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  International 
Law,  called  attention  to  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  controversy  over  the  tolls  of  the 
Welland  Canal  in  Canada  and  the  contro- 
versy over  the  tolls  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  1 87 1  we  made  a  treaty  with  England 
by  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
to  secure  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  other  canals  in  Canada  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  Canadians.  Under 
this  treaty  the  Canadian  Government 
charged  20  cents  a  ton  on  merchandise  in 
all  ships  going  through  the  Welland 
Canal,  whether  Canadian  or  American. 
However,  if  the  cargo  was  carried  to  Mon- 
treal or  beyond,  the  Canadian  Government 
rebated  18  cents  a  ton.  The  practical 
result  of  this  was  that  merchandise  going 
through  the  canal  to  American  ports, 
usually  in  American  ships,  paid  20  cents 
a  ton  toll,  and  merchandise  going  to 
Canadian  ports  (Montreal  or  beyond),  usu- 
ally in  Canadian  ships,  paid  2  cents  a  ton. 
Technically  this  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  for  if  American  vessels  carried 
merchandise  to  Montreal  they  got  the 
rebate  and  if  Canadian  vessels  unloaded 
at  American  ports  they  lost  the  rebate. 
Practically,  however,  the  rebates  consti- 
tuted a  great  discrimination  and,  there- 
fore, they  were  certainly  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty.  When  this  condition 
was  brought  to  President  Cleveland's  at- 
tention he  said  (in  his  message  to  Congress 
of  August  23,  1888)  that: 

"To  promise  equality  and  then  in  prac- 
tice make  it  conditional  upon  our  vessels 
doing  Canadian  business  instead  of  our 
own  is  to  fulfil  a  promise  with  the  shadow 
of  performance." 

Canada  rescinded  the  provision  for  pref- 
erential tolls.  If  we  should  remit  the 
tolls  on  our  coastwise  vessels  going 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  we  should 
hardly  be  giving  even  the  shadow  of  a 
performance  as  the  fulfilment  of  our  prom- 
ise; for  though  American  vessels  in  1888 
could  carry  merchandise  to  Canadian 
ports  through  the  Welland  Canal  and  get 
a  rebate  equal  to  that  given  Canadian 


vessels,  foreign  ships  are  now  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  American  coastwise 
trade  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  they 
could  claim  the  exemption  of  tolls  for  coast- 
wise business  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICTS 

THE  first  new  piece  of  machinery  for 
the  new  currency  system  is  now 
provided.  The  organization 
committee.  Secretary  Houston,  Secretary 
McAdoo,  and  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams,  have 
announced  the  division  of  the  country 
into  twelve  districts,  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  law.  The  twelve  reserve  cities  are 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Cleve- 
land, Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
and  San  Francisco. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  district  as- 
signed to  New  York  City  is  only  New  York 
State,  the  capital  of  its  reserve  bank  will 
be  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Chicago  bank,  which  is  next  in  size. 
The  Chicago  bank  will  serve  a  population 
of  about  twelve  and  a  half  millions  and  the 
New  York  bank  about  nine  millions.  The 
Atlanta  bank  will  have  the  smallest  capi- 
tal and  the  Dallas  bankwill  serve  the  fewest 
people. 

The  announcement  of  the  districts  was 
followed  by  protests  from  such  cities  as 
Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Omaha, 
and  various  others  that  felt  that  they 
might  have  been  chosen,  and  particularly 
from  New  York,  which  felt  that  it  was 
being  unjustly  deprived  of  northern  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  two  communities 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  banking  with 
New  York. 

The  Committee  did  not  give  the  reasons 
which  prompted  its  selections,  but  it 
would  seem  that  they  felt  New  York's 
present  preponderance  to  be  somewhat 
due  to  the  artificial  conditions  that  were 
created  by  the  old  National  Bank  Act. 
But  whatever  their  reasons,  they  have 
left  New  York  only  half  again  as  large  as 
the  next  largest  bank,  and  have  given 
all  New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia  and  all  New 
England  to  Boston. 

The  banking  fraternity  in  New  York 
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THE   FEDERAL   RESERVE   DISTRICTS 

THE  CITIES  THAT  WILL  HAVE  THE  REGIONAL  RESERVE  BANKS.  AND  THE  POPULATIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICTS 


feels  that  it  should  have  the  contiguous 
territory  north  and  south  of  it,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  that  fact  will  become  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  warrant  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  enlarging  New  York's 
district,  which  the  Board  will  have  the 
power  to  do.  And  New  Orleans  feels  that 
it  should  have  had  a  reserve  bank  instead 
of  Dallas,  etc. 

Whether  these  contentions  are  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  probably  not  a  banker  in 
the  country  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
currents  of  trade  all  over  the  United  States 
which  would  enable  him  to  make  any  scien- 
tific division  of  the  country  into  districts. 
The  Committee  itself,  even  though  it  has 
heard  testimony  all  over  the  country, 
wouM  probably  have  appreciated  two  or 
three  years  in  which  to  gather  information 
if  that  had  been  possible.  The  problem 
is  new,  and  for  that  reason  the  Committee's 
settlement  of  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  would 
have  been  had  there  been  years  of  exper- 
ience to  guide  it.  For  the  same  reason  a 
good  deal  of  the  comment  on  the  arrange- 
ment, even  the  more  disinterested  com- 
ment, is  not  as  valuable  as  if  the  commen- 
ters  had  had  experience  with  Federal 
Reserve  districts,  or  had  made  an  exhaus- 


tive study  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  such  districts.  As  it  is,  we  shall  take 
the  districts  and  the  reserve  cities  that  are 
given  us  and  in  all  probability  get  along 
very  well.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
change  the  districts  so  that  we  shall. 

While  the  experiment  is  going  on  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  even  national  banks 
in  one  district  may  do  business  as  before 
with  banks  in  other  districts  if  they  wish 
to.  They  will  have  to  keep  reserves  with, 
and  get  new  currency  from,  the  reserve 
bank  of  their  district,  but  otherwise  they 
can  deal  with  whom  they  choose.  This 
fact  in  time  ought  to  give  us  some  fair  basis 
upon  which  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
districts  as  now  arranged  should  be  per- 
manent or  not. 


MR.  UNDERWOOD'S  VICTORY 

MR.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  strongest 
personality  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, won  the  primary  which  insured  his 
election  as  United  States  Sew2A«t  ^\cs^ 
Alabama.    His  abWvlves  m\\  >Dfe  ^  >« Aws^^ 
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•addition  to  the  Senate.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  leadership  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
a  none-too-strong  lower  House,  so  much  so 
that  many  who  believe  most  thoroughly 
in  Mr.  Underwood  regret  his  elevation. 

Neither  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin  nor  Mr.  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned as  Mr.  Underwood's  successor,  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  in  such  measure 
the  leadership  and  the  balanced  judgment 
which  have  made  Chairman  Underwood 
so  valuable  to  the  country.  At  this  time 
these  qualities  are  particularly  needed  be- 
cause there  are  more  new  members  and 
consequently  less  experience  in  the  House 
than  there  have  been  for  many  years. 


ANOTHER  PENSION  BILL 

THE  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill  to  pension  the  widows 
and  minor  children  of  veterans  of 
the  Spanish  War.  The  term  "veterans"  in- 
cludes all  men  who  served  in  the  Army  as 
much  as  ninety  days,  whether  they  were  in 
any  way  injured  and  irrespective  of  whether 
they  left  this  country  or  saw  any  active 
service.  Their  widows  (unless  they  have 
other  means  of  support)  get  this  pension 
even  if  they  married  after  the  war  was  over. 

In  other  words,  a  woman  who  married  a 
volunteer  who  had  spent  three  months  in 
camp  in  the  United  States  in  1898  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  himself  but  later  got 
killed  in  an  accident  —  this  woman  may 
collect  $12  a  month  from  the  Government 
if  she  needs  the  money.  This  holds  even 
though  her  husband's  military  service,  for 
which  he  was  paid  at  the  time,  was  in  no 
wise  connected  either  with  her  widowhood 
or  her  poverty.  Even  if  it  had  been,  she 
accepted  him  as  he  was  when  she  married 
him,  with  all  his  imperfections  on  him 
whether  they  arose  from  his  three-months* 
camping  or  from  any  other  cause.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  a  widow  in  these  circum- 
stances a  pension  except  that  she  is  in  need. 
On  that  basis,  however,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  other  widows  who  are  just 
as  deserving. 

The  bill  will  also  benefit  widows  who  had 
married  previous  to  the  war  whose  hus- 
bands' health  suffered  from  actual  service 


or  sickness  in  camp.  These  widows'  in- 
terests were  hurt  by  their  husbands' 
service  and  they,  therefore,  deserve  com- 
pensation. 

But  this  bill,  like  most  pension  bills, 
puts  the  deserving  and  undeserving  in  one 
class  and  pays  them  all. 

There  is  a  story  current  in  Washington 
that  when  the  Sherwood  Pension  Act 
passed  Congress  the  burglar  alarm  in  the 
Treasury  Department  went  off. 

It  might  well  ring  almost  any  time  when 
pension  matters  come  up,  for  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  evil  and  corrupting  influ- 
ences in  national  politics,  and  it  might  very 
well  ring  for  this  bill  because  it  has  th^ 
earmarks  of  being  the  entering  wedge  of 
a  long  series  of  vicious  gratuities  to  be 
given  as  political  pap  to  the  Spanish  War 
veterans,  their  widows  and  children,  just 
as  similar  pensions  have  been  given  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  their  fam- 
ilies, deserving  and  undeserving  alike. 
Our  pension  system  is  unfair  to  the  men 
who  really  suffered  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  it  is  a  needless  expense  to  the 
Nation,  it  pauperizes  many  undeserving 
people,  and  it  saps  the  courage  of  more 
Congressmen  than  any  other  special  in- 
terest in  the  country. 


A  COUNTY  AS  AN  AGRICULTURAL 
FACTORY 

IF  A  furniture  factory  worth  $  1 8,000,000, 
with  an  annual  output  of  $4,000,000, 
were  owned  by  its  operatives,  and  if 
the  individual  workmen  bought  their  raw 
materials,  made  their  own  working  plans, 
and  sold  their  product  themselves,  the 
business  would,  of  course,  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. If,  however,  the  factory  were 
properly  equipped  with  purchasing  agents, 
salesmen,  and  trained  specialists,  and  if  it 
were  properly  organized,  its  employee 
ownership  would  be  an  advantage  and  not 
a  detriment,  for  it  would  give  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  the  working  force.  Carry  the 
comparison  into  agriculture.  Before  the 
County  Improvement  League  took  hold 
of  the  agricultural  affairs  of  Hampd^i 
County,  Mass.,  that  $18,000,000  business 
was  conducted  individually  by  the  farmers. 
Instead  of  devoting  all  their  attention  to 
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the  treatment  of  the  soil  and  the  produc- 
tion of  crops,  these  working  owners  were 
obliged  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  in  purchasing  and  selling.  Naturally, 
there  was  not  much  time  left  for  the  study 
necessary  to  make  them  better  farmers. 

The  Hampden  County  Improvement 
League  was  organized  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  January,  1913,  and  its  first  efforts  were 
directed  toward  improving  the  soil,  crops, 
live-stock,  and  farm  management  of  the 
county,  the  local  manufacture  of  farm 
supplies  and  products,  and  cooperative 
buying  and  selling.  A  general  secretary  and 
manager  was  engaged,  besides  an  agricult- 
ural adviser  and  a  horticultural  adviser. 

The  advisers  made  more  than  650  farm 
visits  in  1913,  giving  assistance  in  various 
departments  of  farm  management  and 
practice.  Cooperative  exchanges  were  or- 
ganized to  buy  fertilizers,  lime,  spraying 
materials,  live-stock,  apple  barrels  and 
boxes,  and  to  sell  the  produce.  Fruit,  vege- 
table, and  dairy  shows  were  held,  and  local 
farmers'  clubs  and  fruit  growers'  associ- 
ations were  formed.  In  one  year  general 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  county 
showed  a  great  improvement. 

In  other  words,  the  League  made  the 
beginnings  of  an  organization  such  as 
makes  our  industrial  activity  so  much 
more  effective  than  our  agricultural  efforts. 

Then  the  leaders  of  the  League  found 
their  activities  broadening  out  to  include 
all  the  economic,  social,  moral,  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  fight  not  only  for  better 
agriculture,  but  for  better  homes  and 
better  men  and  women.  They  are  organ- 
izing the  community  life  of  the  county. 
Social  service  and  educational  depart- 
ments have  been  established,  and  sanita- 
tion, hygiene,  domestic  economy,  and 
rural  recreation  have  received  attention. 

The  reason  that  cities  have  been  more 
attractive  places  to  live  in  than  the  country 
is  that  social  intercourse,  communication, 
and  buying  and  selling  are  organized  in 
town  and  not  in  the  country. 

Economically  and  socially  the  problem 
of  country  life  is  to  get  an  organization. 
It  can  be  met  only  by  each  community 
taking  itself  in  hand.  The  Government 
and  all  other  outside  agencies  may  stimu- 


late organization  by  information  and 
advice,  but  in  the  end  the  real  work  of 
country  organization  must  be  done  locally 
and  must  be  supported  by  local  enthusiasm 
and  understanding. 


A  PROBLEM  OF  DIVISION 

IN  A  certain  large  department  store  in 
Boston,  a  group  of  employee  repre- 
sentatives meet  jointly  with  the  man- 
agement to  determine  the  administration 
of  the  business.  This  store  has  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

In  the  Middle  West  is  a  big  soap  manu- 
factory of  which  the  employees  own  a 
large  proportion  of  the  stock.  Dividends 
on  the  stock  are  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  and 
the  employees  receive  a  like  interest  on 
their  wages.  Labor  strike  agitators  find 
a  small  field  here. 

In  Germany,  an  employer  advances 
funds  to  his  workers  to  enable  them  to 
build  homes.  In  this  way  he  substitutes 
for  their  feeling  of  dependence  one  of  self- 
respecting  ambition. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
modem  tendency  toward  democracy  in 
business  relations.  They,  and  many 
others,  were  shown  in  the  Exhibit  of  Better 
Industrial  Relations,  held  in  New  York 
during  the  week  of  April  i8th  to  25th,  by 
the  Business  Men's  Group  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture. 

The  aim  of  the  exhibit  was  to  show  those 
activities  in  industry  which  recognize  the 
human  element  and  better  the  conditions 
of  employer  and  employee.  If  our  indus- 
trial civilization  is  to  be  a  success  it  has 
got  to  work  more  smoothly  than  it  does 
now,  for  in  the  friction  that  now  pre- 
vails thousands  of  workers  are  ruined  and 
many  enterprises  that  could  support  other 
thousands  of  people  are  destroyed.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  are  too  far  apart, 
and  their  aloofness  (partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  effect)  is  the  sure  sign  that  our 
industry  is  not  organized  property.  I  n  the 
first  place  it  should  be  more  effective  so 
that  it  would  make  more  money  to  divide. 
In  the  second  place  it  should  divide  the 
money  more  fairly.  And  if  it  did  divide 
more  fairiy,  the  stimulus  of  sucVv  d\N\s\^Tv 
would  make  more  to  dwvd^. 
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The  faults  of  our  industrial  leaders  have 
been  told  over  many  times.  Greed,  lack 
of  foresight,  and  lack  of  fair  dealing  by 
many  employers  have  delayed  the  har- 
monious constructive  effort  of  employer 
and  employee.  A  -  the  same  time,  despite 
the  benefits  which  collective  bargaining 
has  brought,  the  labor  union  practices, 
based  on  shortsighted  and  narrow  con- 
ceptions, have  likewise  retarded  proper 
development.  As  former  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  says: 

Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  in  our  country 
the  trades  unionists  are  not  really  happy  as  a 
matter  of  fact?  To  my  thinking  they  never 
will  be,  so  long  as  they  get  no  satisfaction  in 
their  daily  work.  It  is  the  grudging  spirit  in 
which  they  work  which  prevents  them  from 
getting  any  content  out  of  their  work  for  a 
livelihood. 

All  well  read,  thinking  people  believe  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  depends  on  universal, 
steady,  productive  labor;  the  unions  seem  to 
believe  that  the  less  one  works  the  better. 

Although  profit-sharing  is  not  applicable  in 
all  industries,  I  see  in  sound  methods  of  profit- 
sharing  one  mode  of  escape  from  the  deplorable 
effects  of  trades  union  teachings;  for  just  profit- 
sharing  will  present  to  employer  and  employed 
alike  precisely  the  same  motive  for  faithful, 
generous,  cooperative  industry  and  for  success- 
ful productiveness.  No  profit-sharing  method 
will  work  which  does  not  turn  out  to  be  in  the 
long  run  profitable  alike  to  employer  and  em- 
ployed, to  owner  and  wage  earner,  to  capital 
and  labor. 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  working  ar- 
rangement that  will  make  business  more 
efficient  so  that  there  will  be  more  profits 
to  divide,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a 
scheme  of  division  that  will  stimulate  every 
one,  from  the  top  of  industry  to  the  bot- 
tom, to  their  best  endeavor. 


A  ROAD  DEMONSTRATION 

ALL  the  country  and  city  author- 
ities along  the  route  of  the  great 
highway  from  Washington  to  At- 
lanta have  promised  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  road  under  the  supervision 
of  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Public  Roads.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  are  to  have  about  600  miles  of 
continuous  good  road  under  expert  care. 


This  project  ought  to  give  a  great  stim- 
ulus to  road  maintenance,  not  only  by 
showing  how  well  it  can  be  done,  but  also 
how  cheaply  it  can  be  done.  For  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  waste,  incompetence,  and  graft, 
one  or  all  three,  are  generally  in  evidence 
where  roads  are  built  in  the  United  States; 
and  our  maintenance  is  usually  less  well 
done  than  our  building.  These  sad  facts 
apply  perhaps  even  more  to  the  country 
roads  than  to  those  in  the  cities. 

The  Washington-Atlanta  highway  ought 
to  furnish  a  national  demonstration  of  how 
to  maintain  a  road  properly  and  of  what 
such  maintenance  should  cost.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  standard  of  this  kind  should 
be  tremendous,  not  only  in  the  counties 
through  which  the  highway  goes,  but  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  time  that  we,  as  a 
people,  took  our  roads  in  hand  honestly 
and  efficiently  to  keep  them  in  proper  con- 
dition for  the  profit  of  our  farmers  and  for 
the  social  convenience  of  all  people  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  to  end  one  of  the 
greatest  wastes  which  hampers  our  effici- 
ency as  a  nation.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  spectacular  or  effective  stimulus  to 
such  a  movement  than  the  object-lesson 
highway  from  the  Capital  to  Atlanta. 

WHAT  THE  IRISH  QUESTION 
MEANS  TO  ENGLAND 

NO  LESS  a  person  than  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  England's  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, has  suggested  a  change  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  British  Empire; 
the  War  Secretary,  Colonel  Seely,  was 
forced  to  resign;  and  the  Prime  Minister 
has  taken  that  office  as  well  as  that  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  he 
already  held.  A  field  marshal  and  many 
other  officers  have  resigned,  andt  he  undem- 
ocratic system  of  officering  the  British 
army  has  called  attention  to  itself  in  a  way 
that  may  result  in  its  modification.  A 
hundred  thousand  or  more  British  subjects 
are  in  arms  ready  for  revolution.  Even 
the  King's  name  has  been  subjected  to  a 
hostile  (temonstration  in  Parliament.  Pre- 
vious to  these  recent  events  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  so  much  curtailed 
as  to  leave  it  negligible.  The  curious  part 
of  all  these  happenings  is  that  their  cause 
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is  not  an  English  question  but  an  Irish 
question  —  the  Irish  question,  home  rule. 

For  half  a  century  the  Irish  Nationalists 
in  Parliament  have  struggled  to  get  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  But  whether  or  not 
Ireland  should  have  it,  England  refused 
it  until  in  the  turns  of  politics  it  came  about 
that  the  Home  Rulers  held  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  English  parties. 

Having  arrived  in  this  stategic  position, 
they  have  the  long-sought-for  measure  al- 
most within  their  grasp  when  Ulster  takes 
the  same  stand  against  them  that  they 
have  so  long  taken  against  England,  and 
shows  a  willingness  to  back  its  contention 
in  arms. 

The  Liberal  party  has  staked  its  con- 
tinuance in  office,  and,  therefore,  for  a  time 
at  least,  its  programme  against  inherited 
privileges,  on  the  passage  of  some  kind 
of  a  Home  Rule  bill  that  will  satisfy  the 
Irish  party.  The  House  of  Lords  opposed 
it  and  was  shorn  of  its  power.  Now  the 
army  opposes  it.  We  have  still  to  see  what 
the  result  of  this  opposition  will  be.  For  a 
few  days  it  was  supposed  that  the  King 
had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  army,  and 
there  were  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  showed  small  appreciation  of 
Royal  interference.  All  these  things, 
which  intrinsically  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Home  Rule  question, 
have  become  inextricably  mixed  up  with  it. 

The  party  in  power  under  Mr.  Asquith, 
like  most  coalitions,  stands  for  two  totally 
unconnected  policies  at  once;  and  though 
this  double  purpose  has  given  the  party 
a  majority  it  has  also  given  it  elements  of 
weakness.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
Englishmen  who  believe  in  Liberalism 
who  are  not  in  favor  of  coercing  Ulster,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  certainly  many 
Home  Rulers  who  would  vote  for  almost 
anything  for  England  that  meant  home 
rule  for  Ireland. 


ALFRED  NOYES 

ON  APRI L  9th  the  election  of  Alfred 
Noycs  as  "visiting  professor"  of 
Modem  English  Literature  was 
sanctioned  by  the  trustees  of  Princeton 
University.  This  is  another  step  in  the 
intellectual  fraternity  of  the  nations  that 


has  been  so  successfully  fostered  by  the 
system  of  "exchange  professors"  that  uni- 
versities in  America,  Germany,  and  France 
have  adopted. 

But  Mr.  Noyes  has  a  mission  that  may 
be  peculiarly  valuable  to  us  who  are  per- 
haps the  least  tolerant  of  all  peoples  toward 
"mere  literature."  Here  is  a  poet  who 
makes  his  living  solely  by  writing  poetry 
and  lecturing  about  poetry.  He  is,  so  far 
as  contemporary  opinion  can  settle  the 
matter,  a  producer  of  genuine  literature. 
But  his  ability  breeds  no  peculiarities.  He 
believes  —  and  succeeds  in  proving  to 
skeptical  "business  men"  —  that  there  is 
nothing  aloof  from  every-day  life  in  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry.  In  his  own  life  and 
personality  he  is  insistent  upon  normality. 
He  is  a  healthy,  six-foot  young  English- 
man, who  rowed  three  years  on  the  Oxford 
crew,  a  vigorous  man  who  wears  the  same 
kind  of  clothes  other  men  wear  and  wears 
his  hair  as  other  men  wear  theirs. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
proving  that  poetry  and  action  can  be  as 
close  akin  now  as  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
turned  from  writing  verse  to  harrying  the 
Spanish  Main.  Only  the  springs  of  action 
have  changed  with  the  times,  and  Mr. 
Noyes  writes  more  vigorously  in  favor  of 
peace  than  most  of  the  older  poets  wrote  in 
praise  of  war.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  in 
the  English  language  a  more  unsparing 
arraignment  of  the  causes  of  war  or  a  more 
appalling  picture  of  its  futility  than  his 
most  recent  work,  "The  Wine  Press." 


FIGHTING  THE  DEVIL  WITH  MAPS 

THE  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches  has  sent  to  all  the  Protes- 
tant clergymen  that  live  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  centre  of  New 
York  City  a  full  outline  of  a  method  by 
which  they  may  become  really  efficient  in 
their  work. 

Sensibly  enough,  the  first  suggestion  in 
this  programme  is  that  the  clergyman 
shall  map  his  territory  so  that  he  may 
know  what  he  has  to  fight  and  where  his 
enemies  are.  The  Federation's  circular 
describes  a  simple  method  of  making  such 
a  map.  It  directs  the  cleTgjrcv^tv s  ^W^tv- 
tion  to  the  recent  lepotts  o\  vVve  \^^\A 
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Census  and  points  out  that  they  afford  an 
easy  means  •  to  determine  the  relative 
strength  of  various  nationalities  in  his 
neighborhood.  It  advises  that  he  learn 
about  the  shops,  factories,  parks,  and  other 
institutions  to  which  he  may  extend  his 
influence.  It  then  gives  exhaustive  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  active  work.  Here 
are  a  few  of  these  suggestions: 

Codperate  with  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment to  banish  dark  rooms.  For  method  apply 
to  the  Federation. 

Codperate  with  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
care  of  milk  stations. 

Assist  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics 
in  conducting  the  nearest  neighborhood  clinic 
or  day  boat  camp. 

Organize  the  children  through  the  public 
schools  for  a  periodic  "Spotless  Town"  cam- 
paign. 

Ascertain  the  moral  character  of  any  employ- 
ment bureau  in  your  district. 

Acquaint  your  district's  people  with  the  city's 
recreation  resources  by  organizing  visits  to 
museums,  zodlogical  gardens,  parks,  and  play- 
grounds. 

Regard  the  police  as  an  ally  and  develop  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  them. 

Organize  a  committee  to  codperate  with  any 
neighborhood  home  for  the  aged. 

From  the  fifty  or  more  suggestions  that 
are  given  in  the  Federation's  circular,  any 
clergyman  can  select  enough  definite  ac- 
tivities to  bring  him  fully  into  the  life  of 
the  people  about  him. 

The  charge  that  has  been  most  com- 
monly made  against  the  Church  is  that  it 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  world.  This 
movement  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  many 
hopeful  evidences  that  the  Church  is  com- 
ing back  into  touch  with  daily  needs  of  the 
people,  and  putting  its  organization  and 
its  influence  at  the  service  of  the  State. 


CONTROVERSIES    OF    RACE    AND 
OF  RELIGION 

RACE  and  Religion  stand  as  the  two 
most  formidable  opponents  of 
world  peace  or  universal  under- 
standing. Governmental  abuses  which 
lead  to  civil  war  may  be  reformed.  The 
desire  for  profits  that  stirs  up  many  wars 
may  be  restrained.  On  these  topics  men 
will  listen  to  reason.    But  in  differences 


that  are  based  on  religion  and  race,  pride 
and  prejudice  play  a  larger  part  than  the 
appeal  to  reason.  In  Ulster  the  Catholic 
Celt  and  the  Presbyterian  Scot,  neighbors 
of  two  hundred  years'  standing,  have 
nursed  their  antipathy  until  it  has  unsettled 
all  England.  The  Ulstermen  around  whom 
the  controversy  wages  live  chiefly  in  four 
little  counties  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  number  altogether  much  less  than  a 
million.  Yet  they  urge  their  cause  so  stub- 
bornly that  the  affairs  of  sixty  times  their 
number  of  people  are  deferred  to  the  Ulster 
question. 

Members  of  Parliament  from  the  Catho- 
lic counties  of  Ireland  cheered  when  the 
British  army  suffered  reverses  in  South 
Africa.  That  was  twelve  years  ago,  but 
those  cheers  have  something  to  do  with  the 
aversion  with  which  the  English  armylooks 
upon  coercing  Ulster  into  joining  the  rest  of 
I  reland  now.  There  have  been  many  other 
contributing  irritants  in  the  situation. 
But,  underneath,  the  fundamental  difficul- 
ties of  the  Irish  question  rest  upon  differ- 
ences in  race  and  religion.  On  these  ques- 
tions men  are  apt  not  to  reason  but  to  feel. 

In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  Serbs,  Bul- 
garians, Albanians,  and  Turks,  Roman 
Catholics,  Greek  Orthodox  Christians,  and 
Mohammedans.  There  are  Serbs  in  Servia, 
in  Montenegro,  and  millions  over  the  bor- 
der in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  other  prov- 
inces under  Austrian  rule.  The  lines  of 
racial  cleavage  and  of  religious  cleavage 
and  the  limits  of  the  governments  do  not 
coincide.  They  coincide  better  now  than 
before  the  last  war,  and  therefore  that  was 
a  step  toward  peace,  but  there  are  still 
Mohammedans  in  Christian  countries, 
Roman  Catholics  in  Greek  Orthodox 
countries,  and  many  other  complications 
which  even  now  leave  the  Balkans  a 
fertile  ground  for  intrigue  and  the  play 
of  passion. 

A  homogeneous  people  may  come  of  many 
different  strains  of  blood,  but  so  long  as 
they  are  homogeneous  and  intelligent  they 
are  likely  to  be  free  from  the  troubles  that 
arise  from  racial  and  religious  intok»i- 
ance.  So  far  this  has  been  our  happy  lot. 
If,  however,  we  encourage  or  aik^  the 
immigration  of  great  numbers  of  aliens 
faster  than  we  can  assimilate  them,  we  tie 
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preparing  a  fertile  soil  for  discrimination 
and  disturbance  in  the  future. 

This  is  what  we  are  doing  at  present. 
We  are  inviting  to  our  shores  the  seeds  of 
discord.  This  is  not  necessarily  because 
of  any  differences  between  the  present  im- 
migrants and  their  predecessors,  though 
there  seem  to  be  points  of  difference,  but 
because  they  are  coming  faster  than  we  can 
make  them  homogeneous  with  ourselves 
and  enlightened  according  toourstandards. 

n. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  who  see 
very  clearly  the  seeming  advantages  of  the 
present  immigration  system  under  which 
229,155  people,  chiefly  unskilled  laborers, 
came  to  the  port  of  New  York  during  four 
months  last  winter  when  there  was  not  too 
much  work  for  those  who  were  already  here. 
The  great  employers  of  unskilled  labor  — 
the  railroads,  for  example  —  feel  the  need 
of  a  cheap  labor  supply  that  constantly 
renews  itself.  They  want  immigrants 
because  they  need  them  for  rough  work. 

But  with  those  who  work  on  the  rail- 
roads, in  the  mines,  and  in  the  mills,  others 
come  in  who  never  get  farther  than  the  city 
slums.  Even  those  who  go  into  the  mines 
and  mills  are  not  an  unmixed  advantage  to 
the  country,  as  recent  events  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Colorado  clearly  show.  Perhaps 
if  we  got  along  with  a  much  smaller  and 
better  selected  stream  of  immigration  the 
net  result  might  be  better  even  so  far  as  the 
large  employers  are  concerned. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  who  be- 
lieve in  a  hospitable  attitude  toward  the 
foreign  poor  that  seek  these  shores.  They 
take  the  somewhat  unpractical  ground 
that  as  America  has  always  been  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed,  the  doors  of  hope 
should  not  be  closed  now.  They  overlook 
the  fact  that  by  taking  more  immigrants 
than  we  can  assimilate  we  are  ruining  the 
very  asylum  which  has  made  America  at- 
tractive, that  we  are  tending  to  reproduce 
the  very  conditions  from  which  the  foreign 
laborers  try  to  escape  when  they  come  here. 

We  have  certainly  reached  a  time  when 
the  safe  and  wise  course  is  to  restrict  in 
many  ways  the  immigration  which  we  are 
now  getting,  for  it  is  fraught  at  least  as 
much  with  problems  as  with  productivity. 


GETTING    BACK   TO   NORMAL 

A  FAMOUS  editor  and  publisher  is 
reported  to  have  said  while  lectur- 
ing in  Chicago  that  "  the  public  is 
getting  tired  of  having  'sex'  eternally 
dinned  into  its  ears."     He  said: 

"  I  predict  confidently  that  within  a  few 
months  sex  problem  stories  and  series  will 
be  banished  from  the  reputable  magazines." 

Haven't  they  always  been?  Would  it 
not  have  been  nearer  the  facts  to  have 
said  that  of  late  some  otherwise  respectable 
magazines  have"  featured"  the  sex  problem 
story,  in  the  hope  that  it  was  a  "  get-rich- 
quick"  road  to  profits?  If  it  proved  profit- 
able, it  was  not  the  only  road  to  profit,  for 
many  respectable  magazines  kept  the  ac- 
centuated sex  stories  out  of  their  pages  and 
still  survived.  The  public  demand,  if  there 
was  one,  for  such  matter  was  not  so  uni- 
versal but  that  it  could  be  disregarded 
without  fatal  consequences.  In  fact,  the 
continued  publication  of  semi-indecent 
matter  is  much  more  likely  to  lead  to 
failure  than  is  the  continued  publication 
of  decent  matter. 

The  publisher  said  also  that  "what  the 
readers  want  now  is  a  little  of  the  good, 
old-style  fiction  that  writers  have  found  it 
hard  to  sell  recently  and  special  articles 
along  uplift  lines  that  are  at  once  interest- 
ing and  constructive." 

They  always  did.  Perhaps  they  are  a  lit- 
tle tired  of  "uplift"  as  they  are  of  "muck 
raking,"  but  the  public  likes  now  and  al- 
ways has  liked  good  clean  fiction  and  "in- 
teresting and  constructive"  special  articles. 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  MR.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE 

THE  hit  of  the  recent  theatrical  sea- 
son was  undoubtedly  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Sot  hem  and 
Miss  Marlowe  had  a  repetition  of  their 
former  success  in  their  yearly  Shakespear- 
ean repertory.  Miss  Margaret  Anglin 
transferred  her  vivid  personality  from 
emotional  drama  to  the  delightful  —  and 
successful  —  production  of  Shakespearean 
comedies.  The  Ben  Greet  players,  and  the 
Benson  players  from  England,  have  toured 
the  country  in  these  old,  ip^\txvTv\^\Vj  t«:^ 
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dramas.  And  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robert- 
son appeared  in  "Hamlet''  as  one  of  the 
plays  of  his  farewell  tour.  The  critics  are 
always  claiming  Shakespeare  as  their  es- 
pecial prey  for  dissection  and  discussion, 
but  the  public  now  as  heretofore  love  him 
and  pay  to  see  his  plays  produced. 


APUBLIC  DEFENDER  OF  THE  POOR 

THERE  is  a  new  kind  of  law  officer 
appearing  in  the  courts  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  A  Pub- 
lic Defender  pleads  the  cases  of  the  poor.  A 
poor  man  accused  of  a  crime  whose  case 
reaches  the  Superior  Court  can  call  upon  the 
lawyer  who  fills  this  recently  invented 
office.  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  the 
court  appoints  a  lawyer  to  represent  de- 
fendants who  cannot  hire  their  own  coun- 
sel. In  some  cases  able  counsel  are  ap- 
pointed. In  other  cases  they  are  not.  In 
Los  Angeles  County  the  poor  defendants 
have  a  county  officer  to  defend  them  just 
as  they  have  a  county  officer  to  prosecute 
them.  Presumably  the  counsel  are  equal 
in  ability  and  the  truth  will  out.  This 
seems  a  very  sensible  arrangement,  for, 
after  all,  the  best  interests  of  the  county 
are  served  when  everyone  has  an  absolutely 
fair  trial,  and  that  can  hardly  be  when  the 
poor  are  defended  by  mediocre  counsel  and 
are  prosecuted  by  able  men. 

Besides  the  criminal  cases  of  poor  in  the 
Superior  Court,  the  public  defender  takes 
civil  cases  in  which  the  defendants  seem  un- 
duly harassed  by  creditors.  He  is  also  em- 
powered to  institute  civil  suits  to  collect 
debts  of  less  than  $100  for  the  indigent. 
This  enables  him  to  collect  workingmen's 
wages  for  them,  which  they  are  more  or  less 
powerless  to  collect  for  themselves  because 
of  the  cost  of  litigation. 

Los  Angeles  County's  unusual  experi- 
ment began  in  January  of  this  year.  Public 
Defender  Walton  J.  Wood  obtained  the 
position  by  a  civil  service  examination  in 
which  he  stood  highest  among  fifty  candi- 
dates. During  the  first  month  nearly  a 
thousand  applicants  brought  their  cases  to 
the  new  office.  More  than  half  of  the  ap- 
plicants were  found  to  be  deserving  but  so 
poor  that  they  were  unable  to  hire  an  at* 
tomey .    1  n  most  of  the  civil  cases  the  pub- 


lic defender,  with  the  prestige  of  his  office, 
has  been  able  to  settle  the  cases  out  of  court. 
The  creation  of  a  public  defender  pro- 
vides a  better  method  of  handling  the 
cases  of  the  poor  than  the  system  of  ap- 
pointing lawyers  to  serve  without  fee,  for 
if  these  be  men  of  ability  whose  time  is 
valuable  they  are  tempted  to  slur  such 
cases  for  more  remunerative  work,  and  if 
they  be  men  of  little  ability  but  plenty  of 
time  their  counsel  is  not  worth  much.  It 
is  another  step  away  from  the  time  when 
justice  was  a  commodity  to  be  bought,  and 
toward  the  millennium  —  still  somewhat  in 
the  distance  —  when  it  shall  be  automatic 
and  free  to  every  one. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

IN  AN  isolated  community  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  saloon  keeper,  noting  how 
the  young  people  of  the  village  flocked 
to  the  church  sociables,  determined  to  con- 
duct sociables  of  his  own.  He  fitted  up 
rooms  for  the  purpose,  and  he  soon  had  his 
parlors  filled  with  dancing  young  people, 
and  intoxicating  drinks  were  not  barred. 

The  churches  were  helpless  in  the  face  of 
this  competition,  and  the  social  and  moral 
life  of  the  community  rapidly  degenerated. 
Then  entered  a  new  element,  the  non-sec- 
tarian Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  "county  work"  leader  devised  compet- 
itive social  attractions,  and  he  put  them 
through  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  soon 
had  the  young  people  with  him.  During 
Christmas  week  the  saloon  keeper  made  a 
final  bid  for  supremacy  with  a  garish  car- 
nival, but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader  met  him 
with  three  separate  social  events  in  a  series, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  carnival  most  of  the 
young  people  were  in  church.  The  monop- 
oly of  the  social  life  of  the  community  has 
now  passed  back  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
cent people. 

Similar  stories  of  moral  regeneration 
might  be  told  of  hundreds  of  other  rural 
communities  from  Maine  to  California. 

Dr.  Robert  Weidensall,  in  1872,  organ- 
ized the  first  rural  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  DuPage  township.  Will 
County,  111.  The  following  year  a  county- 
wide  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Mason 
County,  111.    By  1906,  this  movement  had 
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so  successful  in  different  parts  of  the 
try  that  it  was  organized  as  a  depart- 
by  the  International  Committee  of 
\M.C.A. 

survey  showed  that  only  40  per  cent. 
merican  young  manhood  could  possi- 
«  reached  by  city  work.  There  are, 
)ly,  45,000  rural  communities  in  the 
sd  States  and  Canada  in  which  this 
might  be  organized,  to  reach,  in  all, 
than  12,000,000  young  men  and  boys. 
>flicers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  early  decided 
ake  the  county  the  unit  of  their  work, 
they  found  that  2,000  counties  in  the 
kI  States  and  $00  in  Canada  were 
ted  to  it. 

-day,  eighty-nine  of  these  counties 
been  thoroughly  organized,  and  others 
eing  surveyed.  Work  is  going  on  in 
s  under  state  supervision.  More  than 
lundred  trained  secretaries  are  in  the 
mostly  college  men,  and  others  are 
;  given  a  careful  course  in  preparation. 
I  than  25,000  young  men  and  boys  are 
bers  of  these  county  associations,  and 
than  3,000,000  people  are  being  di- 
/  reached.  Nearly  J^oo,ooo  a  year  is 
ivailable  for  the  work. 
le  rural  secretaries  work  with  the  sup- 
of  influential  local  committees.  Every 
t  b  made  to  cooperate  with  churches 
ither  agencies  for  betterment .  Better 
ing^agricultural  instruction,  good  roads, 
t  schools,  supplementary  education, 
recreation,  play  festivals,  com  clubs, 
camps,  sanitation,  sex  hygiene,  law 
cement,  better  home  life,  and  religious 
of  many  sorts,  are  among  the  many  ac- 
es of  these  county  committees.  Be- 
t  they  bring  together  the  better  forces 
e  rural  community,  regardless  of  de- 
national  lines,  and  because  they  build 
U  sides  of  community  life,  these  com- 
ses  are  having  remarkable  success  in 
work  of  inspiration  and  regeneration. 


PESTS  THAT   PAY 

^HE  Federal  Government  and  sev- 
eral state  governments  have  spent 
more  than  4  million  dollars  to  fight 
HDwn-tail  and  gipsy  moths;  they  have 
:  more  than  ;  million  dollars  to  fight 
dl  weevil;  they  have  spent  more  than 


2  million  dollars  to  fight  the  cattle  tick.  Be- 
sides these  direct  expenditures,  the  cost  of 
these  pests  to  farmers  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  trees,  and  cattle  amounts  to 
more  than  3  billion  dollars. 

These  losses  are  largely  the  price  we  pay 
for  belonging  to  the  family  of  nations,  for 
several  of  the  most  destructive  pests  were 
imported  from  foreign  lands.  They  are 
also  the  price  of  ignorance  and  neglect,  for 
our  lawmakers  and  our  farmers  have  re- 
fused to  take  up  the  fight  against  these 
pests  at  the  request  of  "mere  scientists" 
until  too  late  for  first-aid  measures  to  be  ef- 
fective. Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  Mr. 
E.  L.  D.  Seymour  describes  the  dramatic 
advance  of  these  devastating  invaders,  and 
the  stupidity  of  some  of  our  people  in  refus- 
ing to  face  them. 

But  in  some  directions  their  depredations 
have  been  disguised  blessings.  They  have 
probably  taught  more  farmers  the  practical 
value  of  science  than  almost  any  other  form 
of  teaching  could.  They  have  probably 
had  more  influence  than  any  other  one  thing 
upon  the  attitude  of  legislators  toward  the 
great  problems  of  rural  life.  But  what  a 
price  to  pay!  If  only  they  can  fix  upon 
the  public  mind  the  importance  of  high 
intelligence  in  the  practical  issues  of  life 
—  then,  what  a  gain ! 


THE  OVERSEAS  NUMBER 

AMERICA  Overseas  consists  of  lands, 
peoples,  and  responsibility  —  and 
the  responsibility  covers  more 
than  the  flag.  We  have  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  government  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Panama,  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean. We  have  dependencies  in  the  At- 
lantic and  in  the  Pacific  which  not  only 
give  us  new  problems  of  administration 
but  a  little  different  relationship  with 
foreign  countries.  With  these  new  lands 
and  new  relations  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  have  taken  on  many  new 
tasks  and  responsibilities. 

The  America  Overseas  Number  of  the 
World's  WoRKisdevotedpartly  to  explain- 
ing why  it  is  we  now  take  an  interest  in  the 
kind  of  elections  held  in  Honduras;  how  our 
policies  are  affected  by  the  internal  affairs 
of  Haiti ;  what  we  have  doneVa  Vot\.o^\cj^\ 
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what  impression  American  rule  has  made  in 
the  PhiHppines;  how  the  American  soldier 
has  become  a  health  officer,  civil  adminis- 
trator, road  builder,  judge,  jury,  and  fight- 
ing man  all  in  one;  and  how  the  Navy,  with 
four  fortified  harbors,  can  dominate  the 
whole  Pacific  Ocean. 


The  American  public  is  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  problems  of  our 
island  possessions  and  in  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  our  relations  with  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors.  To  feed  this  interest 
is  the  reason  for  the  America  Overseas 
.  Number  of  the  World's  Work. 


OF  BUYING  STOCKS  TO  DODGE  TAXES 


A  CLERGYMAN  from  New  Eng- 
land  came  to  this  department  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  a  greatly  dis- 
turbed frame  of  mind.  He  be- 
gan his  story  by  explaining 
modestly  that  for  several  years  he  had 
been  fortunate  in  having  a  salary  some- 
what above  the  average,  and  that,  before 
it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  his  children 
in  finishing  their  education,  he  had  been 
an  investor  in  a  small  way. 

The  beginning  of  his  investment  experi- 
ence, in  at  least  one  respect,  had  been  a 
happy  one.  He  had  for  a  long  time  been 
the  target  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  notorious 
"get-rich-quick"  promoters,  but  he  had 
escaped  falling  a  victim  to  any  of  their 
schemes.  He  had  fully  realized  that  he 
lacked  the  proper  qualifications  to  make  it 
possible  to  go  ahead  on  his  own  initiative 
and  invest  his  savings  discriminately.  So 
his  first  concern  had  been  to  find  someone 
upon  whose  judgment  he  might  depend  to 
prevent  him  from  blundering. 

A  friend  and  neighbor  was  president  of 
one  of  the  local  banks,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  the  clergyman  quite  naturally  turned 
for  his  advice.  He  went  away  from  his 
first  interview  at  the  banker's  office  with 
the  feeling  that  he  was  in  safe  hands.  One 
thing  in  particular  which  had  impressed 
him  as  a  mark  of  the  proficiency  of  his  ad- 
viser was  what  the  banker  had  said  about 
the  importance  of  considering  the  way  in 
which  securities  were  affected  by  the  prop- 
erty tax  laws  of  the  state. 

Practically  all  forms  of  investment,  the 
banker  had  explained,  except  Government 
bonds  —  which  were  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  state  and  local  assessors  by  Fed- 


eral statute  —  and  corporation  stocks, were 
taxable  at  such  rates  as  to  amount  almost 
to  confiscation  of  the  investor's  income  from 
them.  Government  bonds,  he  had  sensi- 
bly pointed  out,  were  a  sort  of  investment 
luxury  which  few  people  could  really  afford 
to  buy.  They  bore  low  interest  rates,  sold 
at  very  high  prices,  and  returned  a  cor- 
respondingly low  rate  of  income,  not  for  the 
sole  reason  that  they  were  perfectly  safe, 
but  because,  when  owned  by  national 
banks,  they  conferred  special  privileges 
which  the  individual  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of.  The  problem  in  the  clergyman's 
case,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  category  of  "exempt"  stocks, 
on  which  the  yield  would  be  good  and  the 
risk  negligible.  That,  the  banker  had  as- 
sured him,  would  not  be  difficult,  but  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  take  a  little  time 
to  study  the  question  thoroughly  before 
undertaking  to  make  a  definite  choice. 

With  the  aid  of  such  records  and  reports 
as  the  banker  had  available,  the  qualities 
of  a  good  many  different  securities  were 
compared  at  subsequent  interviews.  There 
was  at  first  the  temptation  to  put  the  money 
into  some  of  the  local  manufacturing 
stocks,  which  were  then  gaining  rapidly  in 
favor  among  investors  in  New  England. 
But  the  banker  showed  some  hesitancy 
about  endorsing  them  as  a  clergyman's 
investment,  and  the  choice  finally  rested 
upon  two  of  the  old,  substantial  dividend- 
payers  which,  at  the  time  all  this  was  hap- 
I)ening,  it  would  have  been  considered 
almost  heresy  to  criticise  from  any  point  of 
view.  They  were  the  stocks  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  and  of  the  Western  Un- 
ion Telegraph  Company,  which  at  the 
prices  then  prevailing  gave  the  clergyman 
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enige  rate  of  income  on  his  investment 
irly  5j)ercent. 

r  several  years  everything  went  well 
this  investment.  But  suddenly,  in 
along  came  the  announcement  that 
1  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
em  Union  dividend,  which  had  been 
cash  basis  of  5  per  cent,  a  year  since 
and  that  year  the  clergyman  was  left 
ering  just  why  it  was  he  had  received 
that  part  of  his  investment  only  1  per 
in  cash,  and  the  equivalent  of  2^  per 
in  stock.  The  same  year  there  was  a 
:  reduction,  also,  in  his  income  from 
oston  &  Maine  shares,  foreshadowing 
in  their  regular  dividend  rate  the  fol- 
g  year  from  7  to  6  per  cent,  and  later 
nission  of  the  dividends  entirely. 
anwhile  an  alarming  shrinkage  had 
I  place  in  the  market  value  of  both 
s,  and  despite  continued  assurances 
the  banker  the  clergyman  found  him- 
apidly  losing  respect  for  his  friend's 
MIS.  He  dared  not  try  now  to  make 
nge  in  his  investments,  lest  he  jump 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  So  he 
mined  grimly  to  reconcile  himself 
I  losses  and  await  developments. 
len  he  wrote  to  this  department  re- 
^,  he  had  begun  to  feel  encouraged 
the  apparently  favorable  turn  in  the 
s  of  the  Western  Union  Company, 
ugh  he  said  he  did  not  like  the  appear- 
of  the  spectre  of  governmental  owner- 
if  the  telegraph  lines.  But  he  had  be- 
convinced  that,  at  best,  he  could  not 
for  any  further  return  on  his  Boston 
line  stock  for  several  years  to  come  and 
3ired  that,  if  he  were  to  retain  the  in- 
lents  until  1918,  completing  a  period 
teen  years  of  ownership,  they  would 
him  an  average  return  of  only  a  frac- 
nore  than  3  j)er  cent,  on  the  cost  price. 
,  he  added,  was  the  measure  of  his  sue- 
in  endeavoring  legally  to  escape  the 
ollector.  And  he  considered  it  mea- 
ompensation,  indeed,  for  all  the  anx- 
le  had  been  compelled  to  suffer. 
is  story  is  told  here  because  it  illus- 
i  aform  of  temptation  towhichanever- 
ising  number  of  investors  seem  prone 
eld  without  pausing  to  consider  the 
>le  consequences.  Several  readers 
come  to  this  department  recently  with 


the  criticism  that  it  talks  too  much  about 
bonds;  that  it  seems  to  forget  that  in 
so  many  localities  the  personal  property 
tax  laws  practically  compel  the  investor 
to  put  his  money  into  stocks.  Last  month, 
for  example,  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
critics  was  printed  in  another  part  of  the 
magazine.  It  pointed  out  that  in  Illinois, 
where  the  writer  lived,  a  bond  investment 
yielding  $  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price 
would  net  only  about  3  per  cent,  after  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  The  argument  in 
this  case  was  that  stocks  like  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  and  Illinois  Central  were 
better  investments  than  any  bond.  A 
Massachusetts  reader  wrote  not  long  since: 

"The  'Lesson  of  a  Yankee  Investor' 
seems  to  be  to  buy  bonds  rather  than 
stocks.  Evidently  he  does  not  live  in  Mass- 
achusetts, where  all  bonds,  except  those  of 
the  state  and  its  subdivisions,  and  mort- 
gage bonds  where  the  mortgage  is  less  (or 
not  greater)  than  the  assessed  value  of  the 
real  estate,  are  taxable  yearly  at  about  2  per 
cent,  on  the  average  on  their  market  value; 
that  is,  a  4^  per  cent,  railroad  or  industrial 
bond  selling  at  par  would  yield  its  holder,  if 
he  paid  his  tax,  about  2J  per  cent." 

These  are  examples  of  a  kind  of  reason- 
ing which  is  all  very  well  for  the  alert  busi- 
ness man  or  other  experienced  investor, 
but  which  is  likely  to  prove  dangerous  for 
those  whose  circumstances  demand  that 
every  consideration  be  given  to  the  funda- 
mental need  in  investments,  which  is  safety 
of  principal  rather  than  high  income.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  it  is  better 
in  the  long  run  for  investors  of  the  latter 
class  to  content  themselves  with  the  lower 
net  income  from  bonds  and  mortgages  than 
to  assume  the  risks  inherent  in  even  the 
best  of  stocks. 

Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  all 
the  states  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
working  out,  along  sensible  and  scientific 
lines,  the  problem  of  the  taxation  of  in- 
vestment securities.  Several  have  al- 
ready done  so,  and  with  results  which 
make  it  seem  surprising  that  their  example 
has  not  been  followed  everywhere.  For 
their  experiences  have  proved  that  the  more 
reasonable  the  tax  on  the  individual  in- 
vestor, the  greater  is  the  leNtivM^  Vo  xXv^ 
state  itself. 
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WHAT  IT  COMPRISES,    HOW   MUCH   IT   COSTS,   HOW   IT   IS   GOVERNED,    HOW 

MANY  PEOPLE  INHABIT  IT,  WHAT  WE  AND  THEY  HAVE  GAINED  BY  OUR 

RULE  —  A    LOOK    AHEAD    FROM   THIS    SIXTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 

OF   THE    UNITED   STATES   AS   A   WORLD   POWER 


BY 


GEORGE  MARVIN 


WHEN,  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1898,  Lieutenant 
(now  Admiral)  Fiske, 
navigator  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Petrel,  took  his  ship 
back  from  Manila  Bay  across  the  China 
seas  to  dry-dock  it  at  Hongkong,  he  and 
his  fellow  officers  noticed  a  great  change 
in  the  bearing  of  Europeans  toward  them. 
"We  had  not  been  used  to  being  well 
treated, "  he  writes,  "or  at  least  not  as 
equals,  especially  by  the  English  and  Ger- 
mans, Now  we  recognized  a  distinct 
change  in  their  attitude  toward  us,  and 


Consul  Goodnow  smiled  when  he  told  how 
Prince  Henry  had  said  to  him  that  even  if 
the  United  States  should  get  Manila  the 
Powers  would  not  allow  us  to  keep  it." 

That  changewhichAdmiral  Fiske  noticed 
at  Hongkong,  a  few  months  after  the  first 
sea-fight  of  the  Spanish  War,  has  been  going 
on  ever  since.  It  is  noticed  now  in  places 
other  than  Hongkong.  Dewey's  May- 
day victory,  in  which  the  nine-hundred-ton 
gunboat  Petrel  had  a  share,  was  merely 
the  first  and  most  dramatic  of  a  series  df 
events  by  which  a  nation  of  mfinite  but 
untried   resources  passed  from    isolation 
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HOW   FOUR   ISLANDS   COULD  COMMAND  THE    PACIFIC  OCEAN 
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OUR  OVERSEAS  TERRITORY 

•ARED  TO  EUROPEAN  COLONIES.  FRANCE  OWNS 
MES  AS  MUCH  NON-CONTIGUOUS  LAND  AS  WE 
H,  AND  EVEN  PORTUGAL  AND  THE  NETHER- 
HAVE  "expanded"  FURTHER 

omparative  unimportance  to  a  posi- 
econd  to  one  other  only  among  the 
IS  of  the  earth. 

inerica"  in  April,  1897,  did  not  mean 
America  means  in  April,  1914.  Just 
that  change  involves  is  the  general 
of  several  articles  in  this  issue  of  the 
j>'s  Work.  These  articles  are  devoted 
mely  taking  account  of  national  stock, 
ith  a  look  backward  so  much  as  a  fair 
[  of  the  present  with  whatever  it  may 
if  development  along  seemingly  des- 
tines. What  are  the  new  constitu- 
crf  the  United  States  of  America? 
progress  have  we  made  these  sixteen 
in  our  new  job  as  administrators  of 
sas  dominions  and  their  alien  peoples? 
hree  thousand  islands  of  the  Philip- 
Porto  Rico,  Guam,  Tutuila,  Hawaii, 
^anama  Zone,  Alaska,  and  the  far- 
Aleutian  keys  —  they  are  all  ad- 
tratively  parts  of  the  United  States, 
n  its  different  way  American.  Their 
»ion  means  vastly  greater  civil  and 
ry  responsibilities,  added  vexations, 
tderstandings,  rewards,  and  an  im- 
irably  wider  vision,  than  were  ours 
t  Gridley  fired  that  first  gun  off  Ca- 
jxteen  years  ago.  This  month  of 
is  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the 
d  States  as  a  Worid  Power. 
iome  caf£s  of  Paris,  the  capital  where 
itin  America  spends  its  money,  an 
rican''  may  come  from  any  one  of 


several  trans-atlantic  countries,  and  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  to 
be  both  clear  and  courteous,  you  must  re- 
member to  say  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Nevertheless,  in  general  every- 
where now,  outside  some  parts  of  the  South- 
ern continent,  "America"  means  this  land 
of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Even  so,  it  is  a 
term  of  wide  construction.  It  is  what  the 
El  Dorado  tower  of  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing means  to  the  Armenian  immigrant 
staring  across  from  Ellis  Island  at  an  unbe- 
lievable city  rising  dreamily  in  the  eariy 
lights  of  morning;  what  the  nervous  twang 
of  "  Yankee"  tourists  in  Swiss  hotels  signi- 
fies to  irritated,  insular  Englishmen.  It  is 
the  effect  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
Olympic  victories  upon  the  perplexed  and 
defeated  youth  of  Europe,  or  the  disgrace- 
ful idea  which  prevailed  in  Shanghai  before 
JudgeWilfleycleaneda  reproach,  which  had 
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THE  SHADED  PORTION  SHOWS  THE  AREA  OF  OUR 
OVERSEAS  POSSESSIONS.  THE  HEAVY  BLACK  LINE 
DRAWN  AROUND  THEM  INCLUDES  THE  TOTAL  AREA  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  UP  TO  idl*] 
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caHed  itself  American  for  immunity,  out  of 
the  Chinese  coast  ports. 

These  are  some  of  the  varied  readings 
abroad.  At  home,  though  we  retain  a 
strong  grip  on  the  essentials,  a  similarly 
wide  vagueness  prevails  as  to  the  details  of 
the  definition.  For  example,  how  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States  know  that 
they  own  territory  overseas,  counting 
Alaska  as  non-contiguous,  that  is  almost 
equal  in  area  to  the  entire  extent  of  what 
was  the  United  States  in  1817,  or  that,  in 
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varying  degrees,  they  control  the  destinies 
of  nine  millions  of  "foreigners"  or  "col- 
onists*' living  in  these  dominions,  a  pop- 
ulation almost  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Mexico,  greater  than  that  of  all  Scandi- 
navia, and  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
population  of  Chile. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  compose 
this  American  population,  no  more  varied 
as  individuals  than  the  mixed  races  which 
migrate  through  our  ports  into  eventual 
citizenship  and  a  higher  cost  of  living,  but 
more  varied  as  separate  communities,  re- 
taining under  American  rule  on  their  own 
soil  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  In 
the  Philippine  archipelago  alone  more  than 
thirty  different  tribes  are  wards  of  thisGov- 
ernment.  In  Porto  Rico,  here  and  there 
among  Negro  and  Carib  types  and  their  in- 
veterate combinations,  you  will  find  pure 
Castilians,  courtly  survivals  of  the  Spani^ 
time,  American  Esquimaux  inhabit  north- 
ern Alaska.  Smooth-skinned  Samoans  are 
our  stevedores  in  their  native  islands .  On 
Guam  the  few  remaining  Chamorros  left 
in  the  Pacific  work  on  the  Goveminenfs 
roads,  and  gentle  Caroline  Islanders,  who 
look  like  tired  Navajo  Indians,  farm  and 
fish  under  the  protection  of  the  naval  sta- 
tion. It  is  a  great  catholicity  of  race  and 
religion,  of  language  and  customs,  sprink- 
led over  all  the  zones  of  climate. 

The  dominions  of  the  United  States, 
thus  variously  peopled,  extend  much  more 
widely  over  the  world  than  most  of  us  sup- 
pose. Not  so  widely  as  the  British  Em- 
pire, for  the  sun  does  set  upon  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  though  only  during  the  hours 
between  nightfall  on  Balabac  and  the  com- 
ing of  thedawn toCulebra  Island.    Starting 
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SOME  COMPARISONS  OF   POPULATIONS 

WmflN   TNB    LIFBTIMB  OP  MEN  NOW   LIVING    THB  TOTAL    POPULATION    OP    THE   UNITED   STATBB  WAS  ONLY 
THREE  MILUON  ORBATER  THAN  THE  PRESENT  POPULATION  OP  OUR  OVERSEAS  DDMINlONt 
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OUR  STRONGEST  NAVAL   POSITION   IN  THE   PACIFIC  OCEAN 

PEARL    HARBOR*    WHICH     IS    NOW     BEING    TRANSFORMED    INTO    AN    IMPREGNABLE    FORTRESS    AND    INTO    A 
SECURE  HAVEN  TO  WHICH  AN  AMERICAN  FLEET  COULD   RETIRE    FOR    REPAIRS   AND   FRESH    SUPPLIES 


from  the  nearest  American  territory,  our 
newest  destroyers  could  run  in  an  hour 
into  the  three-mile  limit  of  Russian  or 
Japanese  waters.  On  the  northernmost 
rock  of  the  Batan  Islands,  reaching  out 
from  Luzon,  you  may  on  a  clear  day  see 
the  peaks  of  Formosa  rising  misty-purple 
out  of  the  China  Sea,  and  from  southern- 
most Tawi-Tawi  you  may  almost  jump 
across  to  Borneo.  At  Ponce,  on  the  south 
coast  of  our  largest  Caribbean  island,  the 
Mauretania  on  one  of  her  good  days  could 
run  in  twenty-four  hours  into  either  Brit- 
ish, French,  Dutch,  Danish,  Cuban,  Ven- 
ezuelan, Cok>mbian,  Santo  Domingan,  or 
Haitian  harbors. 


Going  down  to  Porto  Rico  out  of  New 
York  is  a  fair  sea  voyage.  You  leave  the 
dock  in  Brooklyn  at  noon  on  Saturday  and 
pass  in  under  the  guns  of  the  Morro  at  San 
Juan  at  daybreak  on  Thursday  morning. 
But  it  would  take  you  just  as  long  on  the 
same  steamer  to  get  from  Cape  Bojeador, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Luzon,  in  the 
Philippines,  down  to  the  port  of  Bongao, 
simmering  in  the  heat  at  the  southern  end 
of  Sulu,  and  you  would  be  coasting  Amer- 
ican territory  all  the  time. 

Take  that  one  island  of  Luzon,  the  lar- 
gest of  the  three  thousand.  There  is  almost 
as  much  room  in  it  as  in  Pennsylvania,  or 
in  Cuba,where  the  same  axtaL'xsso  Aotv%^\.^ 
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THE   MATERIAL   RESULTS  OF   AMERICA  S  CONTROL  OF   ITS   POSSESSIONS 

I.   THE    EXTRAORDINARY    GROWTH    OF   OUR    TRADE    WITH    EACH    OF    OUR    IMPORTANT    INSULAR    POSSESSIONS 
DURING  THE  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 


that  it  takes  one  of  Sir  William  Van  Home's 
35-miles-an-hour  express  trains  twenty-two 
hours  to  run  from  Havana  to  Santiago. 
Mindanao,  where  the  Mohammedan  Mor- 
los  live,  is  almost  as  large  as  Luzon.  On 
the  map,  dotted  around  over  the  great 
white  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  our 
island  possessions  look  small  and  at  first 
sight  insignificant.  In  reality  they  are  not 
particularly  small,  and  they  are  anything 
but  insignificant.  Adding  them  all  to- 
gether —  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Tutuila, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Aleutians  — 
they  contain  ten  thousand  square  miles 
more  territory  than  the  British  Isles  and, 
leaving  out  distant   Formosa,  Southern 


Sakhalin,  and  the  i)eninsula  of  Korea  — 
regions  won  from  Russia  —  as  much  land 
as  Japan.  As  for  their  significance,  a 
glance  at  the  strategic  chart  on  page  22  of 
this  issue  will  show  that  the  possession  of 
five  such  points  as  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam, 
Tutuila,  Corregidor,  and  Unalaska,  ours  to 
have  and  to  hold,  means  the  potential  con- 
trol of  the  Pacific.  We  have  them  now  but 
we  do  not  hold  them  yet. 

The  total  area  of  our  Pacific  islands  and 
other  non-contiguous  territory — Alaska, 
the  Panama  Zone,  and  Porto  Rico — ot- 
ceeds  that  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany  put  together. 

Yet  if  that  comparison  makes  us  feel  too 
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TRADE  WITH 

PORTO  RICO,  HAWAII, 

PHILIPPINES.  1912. 


TRADE  WITH 

CUBA,  HAITI  AND 

SAN  D0MING0.1912. 


TRADE  WITH 
ALL  REPUBLICS  Ol» 
CEN,  AMERICA.  1912. 


TRADE  WITH 

ARGENTINE,  BRAZIL. 

CHILE,  1912. 


THE   MATERIAL   RESULTS  OF  AMERICA  S  CONTROL  OF   ITS   POSSESSIONS 

II.  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  COMBINED  TRADE  WITH  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS  COMPARED  WITH  OUR  TRADE  WITH 
THE  THREE  GREAT  NATIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  NEIGHBORING  LATIN  REPUBLICS.  COMBINING  IN- 
SULAR POSSESSIONS  WITH  CUBA,  HAITI,  AND  SANTO  DOMINGO,  WE  HAVE  A  TRADE,  ALMOST  ENTIRELY 
FOSTERED    BY   THE    UNITED  STATES,  GREATER  THAN  OUR  COMMERCE  WITH  ALL  SOUTH  AMERICA 


imperial,  a  chastening  contrast  is  pro- 
vided by  the  ratio  between  the  colonial 
territories  of  three  of  those  countries  and 
our  own  outside  possessions.  Leaving 
the  British  Empire  out  of  consideration, 
France's  colonial  area,  for  example,  exceeds 
our  overseas  dominions  more  than  five 
times,  German  Africa  is  200,000  square 
miles  larger  than  all  our  non-contiguous 
territory;  Italy's  colonies  are  larger,  and 
even  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions exceed  ours  in  area.  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  beg- 
garly 2$$  thousand  square  miles  of  her  once 
gigantic  American  empire  —  but  that  is 
partly  our  fault. 

In  the  government  of  these  American 
lands  that  are  scattered  so  widely  outside 
our  continental  borders,  a  curious  example 
is  found  of  the  distribution  of  administra- 
tive powers.  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  being 
territories,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  formerly 
Porto  Rico  was  when  it  appeared  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
form  another  territory  out  of  that  island. 
Now,  however,  the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  are  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War 
Department.    The   chief   importance  of 


Guam  and  Tutuila  at  present  is  as  naval 
stations  and  as  such  they  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Navy  Department,  which 
maintains  naval  ofTicers  on  tours  of  duty 
as  governors  of  these  islands.  The  Canal 
Zone  is  administered  nominally  by  a  com- 
mission, but  in  working  reality  it  is  an  ef- 
ficient and  benevolent  despotism  under  the 
chief  engineer.  Colonel  Goethals. 

The  ideas  of  "colony"  and  of  "empire" 
both  being  abhorrent  to  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, the  average  citizen  will  pre- 
sumably warm  less  to  territorial  bulk  and 
census  figures,  whether  shown  in  bleak  sta- 
tistics or  in  more  graphic  charts  and  dia- 
grams, than  to  the  desirability  of  our  out- 
lying territory  and  what  its  possession 
means  to  this  country  in  the  solid  material 
facts  of  profit  and  loss.  Beyond  that,  the 
person  who  feels  a  responsible  interest  in 
new  phases  of  our  national  life  which  are 
not  material  will  want  to  know  how  well 
the  trust  is  being  administered,  whether 
for  their  sakes  as  well  as  our  own  we  ought 
to  hold  all  these  dependencies  indefinitely, 
and  what  holding  them  at  present  involves. 

From  a  military  standpoint  General 
Wood  and  Secretary  Garrison  answer  this 
inquiry;  Secretary  Daniels  and  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  itv  xVve  ^cxXn^  ^ws\c& 
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answer  it  from  a  naval  point  of  view.  Park 
Commissioner  Cabot  Ward,  of  New  York 
City,  who  was  for  six  years  in  the  Insular 
Government's  service,  brings  his  experience 
there  and  in  other  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  bear  on  a  frank  Porto  Rican  balance 
sheet,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams, 
who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  on  horseback  and  by  boat  throughout 
PhihppineAmerica,  gives  her  impressions  of 
how  West  is  meeting  East  in  the  Islands. 

Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale,  with  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Huerta  regime  in  Mexico  City  and  of  the 
character  of  the  rebel  chiefs  in  the  North, 
writes  in  his  vigorous  and  plain-spoken 
way  of  Mexican  affairs  and  of  our  relations 
to  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
(Dr.  Hale  accompanied  the  Knox  Mission 
to  the  Caribbean.)  He  also  explains  the 
full  significance  of  the  President's  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
is  now  accepted  all  over  the  world. 

Our  new  territories  have  been  acquired 
very  cheaply  in  terms  of  purchase  money. 
Alaska  cost  a  little  more  than  seven  million 
dollars  and  the  Panama  strip  ten  million 
dollars,  the  former  less  than,  the  latter 
about  the  same  as,  a  dreadnaught  of  the 
class  of  the  Texas  in  full  commission.  After 
taking  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Guam  from  Spain  by  right  of  conquest, 
the  United  States  paid  Spain  $20,100,000 
by  treaty  agreement;  but  this  sum  was  all 
charged  up  on  the  Philippine  account  be- 
cause Manila  had  not  actually  surrendered 
until  after  the  protocol  of  peace  had  been 
signed.  No  money  payments  whatever 
were  made  on  the  acquisition  of  our  other 
dependencies.  Hawaii  was  annexed  by 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  in  July,  1898; 
Guam  and  Porto  Rico  were  ceded  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  December, 
1898;  and  Tutuila,  with  its  five  attendant 
Samoan  Islands,  became  our  property  by 
the  tripartite  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  in  1899.  The  net  total 
cost  in  cash,  therefore,  was  $37,100,000, 
an  amount  just  about  equal  to  the  money 
that  China  borrowed  to  build  the  railroad 
from  Canton  to  Hankow. 

This  modest  total  is,  however,  mislead- 
ing when  one  considers  the  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States  of  the  Spanish 


War  and  of  the  subsequent  Philippine  in- 
surrection. But  in  balancing  the  national 
books  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  an  error 
to  charge  all  the  expense  of  those  wars  as 
the  price  paid  for  the  dependencies  which 
we  acquired  in  1898.  By  the  cost  of  the 
Spanish  War,  which  was  undertaken  as  a 
war  of  liberation  and  not  of  conquest,  the 
independence  of  Cuba  was  bought  as  well 
as  the  regeneration  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Spanish  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

When  it  comes  to  the  cost  of  maintei.- 
ance  the  facts  are  as  surprising  as  the  ini- 
tial cost.  We  cannot  put  Alaska  or  Hawaii 
on  the  expense  account  any  more  than  the 
territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
could  have  properly  appeared  there  three 
years  ago.  Porto  Rico,  with  the  exception 
of  the  upkeep  of  the  Federal  Court  and 
the  lighthouse  service,  costs  the  people  of 
the  United  States  not  one  cent.  Its  entire 
annual  budget  and  development  projects  — 
one  thousand  miles  of  new  macadam  roads, 
irrigation  works,  public  improvements  in 
all  the  municipalities,  etc.  —  have  been 
and  are  guaranteed  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
insular  revenues.  Similarly,  the  Philip- 
pines pay  for  themselves  as  a  civil  govern- 
ment, though  some  political  economists 
charge  them  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops  stationed  there,  an  expense  which 
is,  of  course,  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  War  Department. 
The  maintenance  of  the  present  small 
naval  stations  at  Guam  and  Tutuila  is 
a  trifling  matter,  although  the  proposed 
fortification  and  subsequent  upkeep  of 
these  places  would  involve  a  very  large  out- 
lay. As  for  the  Isthmian  Zone  and  its 
great  waterway,  that  is  a  subject  apart, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  cares,  now 
as  the  final  day  of  that  great  achievement 
approaches,  just  when  tolls  on  shipping 
through  the  Canal  shall  repay  its  cost. 

Turning  finally  from  the  necessarily  in- 
definite materials  which  make  up  economi- 
cally the  initial  cost  and  maintenance  of 
our  newer  possessions,  the  exact  facts  of 
trade  statistics  swing  the  balance  very  heav- 
ily in  favor  of  Greater  America  both  as 
beneficiary  and  as  benefactor.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  United  States  "blundered 
into  colonization,''  it  has,  in  a  material 
sense  at  least,  already  proved  emphatic- 
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OUR  COMMERCE   IN   THE  CARIBBEAN 
FHESE   THREE    CHARTS    ILLUSTRATE    GRAPHICALLY    THE    GREAT    PREPONDERENCB   OF    TRADE    WITH    THE 
10  STATES  IN  THESE  SEMI-PROTECTED  ISLANDS.      THEIR  MATERIAL   PROSPERITY,   THOUGH   LESS  t^WL^CWrt 
THAT  OF  PORTO  RICO,  IS  DUE  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 
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our  insular  possessions  we  add  the  equal 
bulk  of  trade  with  these  three  independent 
republics  of  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Haiti  for  191 2,  we  find  that  the  grand  total 
foots  up  to  $477,3 10,956,  a  sum  which  ex- 
ceeds our  entire  trade  with  all  South 
America. 

All  these  facts  and  figures  are  impressive 
enough.  They  form  a  fair  index  of  our 
material  success.  But  they  do  not  tell  the 
story  of  America  Overseas.  The  same 
commercial  genius  which  has  transformed 
the  home  land  has  brought  increased  pros- 
perity to  our  distant  lands  which  once 
were  foreign  soil,  but  England  has  made 
the  Nile  Valley  a  garden,  and  the  coasts  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  advertise  the  order  and 
productivity  due  to  French  colonial  effi- 
ciency. Facts  and  figures,  roads  and 
docks,  irrigation  and  sanitation,  schools 
and  hospitals  —  all  these  the  others,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  have  also.  But 
we  have  something  more  than  they  ever 
had.  America  Overseas  means  something 
new  in  the  world. 

A   COMPARISON    OF   TYPES 

1 1  would  be  very  difficult  to  hit  upon  any 
one  figure  sufficiently  typical  to  stand  for 
the  American  regime  wherever  encountered 
away  from  home,  the  way,  for  example, 
Thomas  Atkins  in  his  various  incarna- 
tions represents  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
dominions.  He  is  unmistakable,  a  walking 
trade-mark.  Wherever  you  go  ashore  on 
British  territory,  on  the  melting  summer 
asphalt  of  Hongkong,  in  Kim-  and  Kipling- 
haunted  cities  of  India,  or  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Rock  at  Gibraltar,  there  you 
will  find  him  forever  in  the  same  mood, 
hammering  the  pavement  smartly  with  his 
heavy  boots,  upholstered  in  a  variety  of 
ways  according  to  regiment  or  climate,  but 
always  with  the  same  expression  imprinted 
by  tradition  on  the  face  of  him,  bearing  the 
Empire  stiffly  on  his  square  shoulders. 

Just  as  unmistakable  as  the  tailored  suf- 
ficiency erf  Thomas,  or  the  vivacity  of  Jean 
Crapaud,  with  his  gestures  and  his  balloon- 
ing trousers,  is  the  urbanity  of  Spain, 
whether  you  meet  it  in  Seville  or  in  Spanish 
cities  of  the  new  world.  Along  the  streets 
of  Dalny  (Tairen),  which  fat  old  Alexieff 


planned  with  wine  and  women  for  Russian 
droshkies,  rickshaw  wheels  are  singing  the 
Mikado's  ambitious  tunes,  and  the  sleepy 
Korean  capital  of  Seoul  is  unhappily  awake 
with  the  clicking  of  Japanese  "getas"  and 
the  continual  soup-eating  sounds  of  "  Ha! 
so  deska."  At  Tsing-tao,  in  German  Stuuh 
tung,  the  Kaiser's  mailed  fist  hits  you 
between  the  eyes  with  unmistakable  Teu- 
tonic precision. 

Of  American  rule  there  are  no  such  con- 
crete signs.  And  yet  you  could  not  be 
ashore  five  minutes  in  San  Juan,  in  Hono- 
lulu, in  Manila,  or  Colon,  without  knowing 
for  certain  that  you  were  not  in  the  city 
of  any  European  power.  The  impression 
is  made  up  of  many  ingredients  —  of  joy, 
and  jauntiness,  and  jaw.  Some  of  the  in- 
gredients are  not  particularly  creditable. 
You  will  find  little  of  the  precision  and  dis- 
cipline of  German  and  British  communi- 
ties. 1  nstead  of  that,  a  swing  and  apparent 
carelessness  which  is  very  American,  from 
the  familiar  salute  of  the  marine  off  duty 
to  the  lack  of  formality  on  some  official 
occasions.  When  it  comes  to  functions  we 
are  simply  not  in  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  carelessness  is  more  apparent 
than  real;  there  is  a  lot  of  firm  jaw  with  all 
the  easy  jauntiness  and  intolerance  of  form. 
Above  all  the  rest  of  the  evident  mistakes 
and  apparent  successes  —  and  if  there  is 
one  characteristic  touch  about  the  great 
American  experiment  it  is  this  —  the  whole 
thing  seems  to  be  going  on  in  an  entirdy 
different  atmosphere  from  other  alien-ruled 
communities.  Not  the  air  of  success*  for 
similar  problems  seem  often,  under  other 
principles,  to  be  succeeding  better  than  our 
own,  but  an  air  of  lift,  of  endeavoring,  of 
hope;  no  mere  quiet  acceptance  of  former 
limitations,  no  mere  reliance  upon  rules  and 
ordinances  and  precedents.  This  may  be 
an  intangible  element  in  American  rule  but 
it  is  the  most  vital  thing  about  it.  Under- 
neath  all  the  imperfect  achievement  goes 
forward  the  true  intent.  If  this  Nation  is 
to  accomplish  great  things  in  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  it  will  not  be  by  holding 
aloof  from  alien  peoples  nor  by  reliance 
upon  acts  and  ordinances  imposed  upon 
them,  but  by  the  working  out  of  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  and  their  institu- 
tions in  contact  with  other  races  and  dvili- 
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zations.  America  Overseas  means  that  we 
are  not  content  to  sit  at  home  and  cherish 
our  liberty.  The  main  thing  for  European 
nations  is  to  preserve  their  codes  and  bor- 
ders intact  and  to  extend  the  latter  when- 
ever and  wherever  necessary  or  possible. 
With  such  a  standard  there  can  be  no 
quarrel  since  it  is  often  founded  upon  the 
conditions  of  survival.  What  we  in  all 
seriousness  call  altruism  our  European 
friends  generally  allude  to  with  a  smile  or 
sneer    of    disbelief.     Europe    has    never 


thought,  and  does  not  now  think,  that  way ; 
cannot  understand  good  faith  in  such  a  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  this  very  altruism  which 
informs  the  mistakes  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  "blundering  colonization,"  not 
colonization  so  much  as  the  effort  to  bring 
life  and  opportunity  more  abundantly. 
The  Nation  is  dedicated  to  the  Christian 
principle  of  being  its  brother's  keeper,  a 
militant  destiny  of  peace  when  possible, 
but,  whether  or  not  by  peaceful  means,  of 
ultimate  justice. 
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CHARACTERISTIC     PICTURES    OF   THE    ISLANDS,   THAT   ILLUSTRATE  THE    PROGRESS 
THEY    HAVE    MADE    UNDER  THE    RULE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES  —  GOOD 
ROADS,   GOOD    SCHOOLS,    SANITATION,    AND    ORDERLY    GOVERN- 
MENT  IN   TERMS  OF  THE   DAILY   LIFE  OF  THE   PEOPLE 

BY 

HARRIET  CHALMERS  ADAMS,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


BEFORE  going  to  the  Philip- 
pines, I  visited  every  other 
land  on  earth  which  had  been 
I  Spain's.  From  California  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Peru,  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Balearic  Isles,  I  followed  the  quest.  This 
strange  Asiatic  archipelago,  moored  to  the 
China  Sea,  held  so  long  in  oblivion,  swept 
now  by  a  mighty  tide  of  Western  ideals, 
was  the  last  link  in  my  Castilian  chain. 

We  were  caught  in  the  tail  end  of  a 
typhoon  on  our  way  down  from  Japan  and 
sailed  up  Manila  Bay  at  nightfall,  too  late 
to  go  ashore.  As  the  Manchuria  cast 
anchor  off  the  breakwater  we  all  leaned 
over  the  rail,  allured  by  the  city's  gleaming 
lights.  Manila  meant  home  to  some; 
others  tried  to  picture  it.  A  man  from 
Vermont,  who  had  fought  against  Aguin- 
aldo,  had  brought  his  wife  over  "to  see 
where  John  got  shot."  Another  old- 
timer  had  helped  clean  up  the  Walled  City 
and  build  the  first  good  roads.  The  tall 
girl  from  St.  Louis  was  coming  back  after 
a  holiday  to  teach  basket  weaving  to  the 
little  Filipinos. 


"This  is  the  finest  city  in  the  Orient," 
said  the  hemp  buyer,  who  lived  in  Manila. 
"  Beats  Hongkong  and  Singapore!  Why, 
when  I  first  knew  the  place,  in  the  early 
'eighties,  it  was  nothing  but  a  death  trap. 
Now  it's  a  health  resort !" 

Manila  is  the  most  attractive  city  in  the 
Far  East  and  perhaps  the  most  charming 
under  the  American  flag.  It  is  sparkling 
and  friendly.  We  have  burnished  and 
modernized  it,  above  all  we  have  made  it 
wholesome.  But  it  was  beautiful  when  we 
took  it.  All  that  is  vital  and  American 
stands  out  against  a  fascinating  Spanish 
background;  and  all  that  is  Spanish  and 
picturesque  is  colored  by  a  more  ancient 
history.  We  have  been  in  the  Philippines 
sixteen  years;  the  Spaniards  were  there 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three;  the  Ma- 
lays came  long  years  before  the  Wise  Men 
sighted  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Here  are  three  pictures.  The  first  is  in 
red,  white,  and  blue.  We  are  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Manila  Hotel  at  the  relaxing  hour 
of  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  Men  and 
women  are  sipping  "long  lemonades" 
while  the  orchestra  pV^ivs  ^iv  K\%<£^\;vwt 
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"  tango.  **  Through  the  chatter  and  laugh- 
ter, scraps  of  conversation  reach  us:  "  Yes, 
we're  going  up  to  Baguio  on  Saturday. 
Arthur  has  been  working  too  hard  and  says 
he  needs  the  mountain.  ..."".. 
.  .leaving  for  good  in  April.  1  hate  to 
go  —  just  love  it  at  McKinley.  .  .  ." 
".  .  .  .Regular  corker  at  Polo.  Come 
over  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  meet 
him.  .  .  ."  "We  motored  way  out 
to  Antimonan.  Fine  road  all  the  way. 
You  can  stop  overnight  at  Los  Bafios  and 
try  the.     .     .     ." 

Now  leave  colonial  America  and  come 
into  quaint  Walled  Manila.  Past  time- 
worn  bastions  and  sentry  towers  we  enter 
under  a  carved  stone  arch.  This  is  a  sec- 
ond Lima  or  Santo  Domingo  —  with  its 
narrow  streets,  overhanging  balconies, 
and  massive,  bolted  doors.  That  hoary 
gray  church  is  like  so  many  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  to-day  is  more  Spanish,  in  many 
ways,  than  Spain  itself.  A  black-robed 
priest  glides  past.  A  mestizo's  voice 
drifts  through  the  window  in  the  sweet 
tongue  of  old  Castile.  We  are  back  in  the 
days  of  Salcedo  and  Anda,  whose  citadel 
this  was. 

The  third  scene  is  in  Tondo,  the  native 
section  of  Manila,  which  is  little  changed 
since  Spanish  ships  first  entered  the  Bay. 
That  hut  on  stilts,  built  of  woven  bamboo 
and  nipa  palm,  tied  together  with  vines, 
is  like  all  the  other  Malay  homes  from  the 
Philippines  to  Sumatra.  The  woman  at 
the  window,  with  the  wealth  of  raven  hair 
and  the  flimsy  blouse  of  jussi,  speaks 
Tagalog  instead  of  Spanish  or  English,  for 
she  belongs  to  the  great  majority,  the  un- 
educated Filipinos.  There  are  pigs  and  a 
carabao  under  the  house,  and  a  naked 
baby  is  playing  in  the  mud. 

During  my  first  week  in  the  Islands,  1 
could  see  only  the  heterogeneous  strata  of 
Manila  life,  but  as  novel  sights  became 
familiar,  the  layers  somehow  began  to 
blend.  1  noticed  that  the  Americans  are 
adopting  a  few  Oriental  customs;  that  the 
upper  class  Filipinos  speak  English  and 
live  much  as  we  do;  that  the  masses  al- 
ready bear  the  imprint  of  our  rule.  The 
uneducated  tao,  at  work  in  the  rice  field, 
still  cares  most  on  earth  for  the  cockpit, 
his  heritage  from  Spain;  but  he  wants  his 


little  boy  to  go  to  the  concrete  schoolhcNise 
and  learn  near-English  and  baseball.  His 
wife  still "  beats  clothes  in  the  stream  irfwe 
the  carabao  dream"  and  encouragn  the 
baby  to  puff  at  a  big  cigar,  but  her  dan^ 
ter  belongs  to  a  basketball  team  and  nys 
she  wants  to  become  a  nurse.  Our  littrk 
is  well  begun. 

Tourists  who  visit  the  Philip|riiiiS  see 
Manila,  Cavite,  Fort  William  McKtajky, 
the  Great  Lake,  and  the  Falls  of  Pajpto- 
jan;  they  motor  to  Baguio,  our  Sail  in 
the  hills,  over  our  $9,000,000  highwajf*:  1 
saw  all  these  and  learned  muchof  Ammipaii 
accomplishment  and  endeavor.  Biit^on 
the  trail  1  learned  far  more,  for  then  i^ot 
nearer  the  people.  T  .i 

We  traveled  up  into  northern 
the  rainy  season.    Our  ponies  got  J 
and  we  had  to  walk.    There  were 
slides    and    swollen    streams.    Wa> 
drenched  and  baked  in  turns  and 
some  nights  in  the  open.    But  it 
glorious    journey    and    we 
Promised  Land. 

It  loomed  up  in  the  shape  of  a  < 
ulary  post,  'way  off  in  the  tropical 
ness  where  the  Ifugaos  live.  There  are 
120,000  savages  in  this  tribe  and  they 
represent  the  first  Malay  immigrants  to 
the  Islands,  from  the  hills  of  India,  perhaps. 
They  are  primitive  pagans,  head-hunters 
not  long  ago,  but  a  brave,  industrious 
people.  As  agriculturists  they  take  high 
rank,  for  their  terraces  surpass  those  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  rising,  like  giant  steps,  from 
the  twilight  of  the  cafion  floor  to  the  mist 
on  the  mountain  top. 

Soon  after  we  arrived,  there  was  a  native 
feast  in  our  honor  and  the  people  danced 
and  chanted  all  night  as  they  do  in  the 
French  Guiana  bush.  Only  here  a  young 
American  walked  among  them  —  a  fine. 
unselfish  man  who  is  giving  his  best  years 
to  this  part  of  our  service.  He  is  the  Big 
Chief  among  these  people  —  father,  friend, 
teacher,  missionary,  priest,  sheriff,  and 
governor  in  one.  The  Big  Chief  disap- 
proves of  head-hunting.  He  speaks  the 
native  language  and  adjusts  disputes  over 
stray  pigs.  1  found  men  like  him  at 
work  from  northernmost  Luzon  to  the 
little  island  of  Bongao,  far  down  in  the 
Sulu  Sea. 


IN        INFINITE    VARltlV        Uh    ijviLUATlON    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES 
iJyCllOf  THESE  WOMEN  IS  A  TYPE  AND  EACH  IS  DRESSED  IN  THE  FASHION  OF  HER  CLASS.      THE  UBVIOUS 
SItCt.  IW  THEIR  LEVELS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  SUGGESTS  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  KROBLEM  THAT  THE  UNITED 
.  liAS  UKDERTAICEN  TO  SOLVE  IN  THE  ISLANDS 


One  day  I  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  of 
lovemor  Tomlinson's  house,  marveling 
I  the  view.  The  Peruvian  forest  country 
is  the  only  tropical  land  I  know  that  is  more 
beautiful  than  Ifugao.  Up  the  hill  came 
a  savage  dressed  in  a  gee-string  and  a 
r  I  learned  later  that  he  had  trudged 
r  days  over  the  mountains  to  consult 
the  Big  Chief  about  a  stolen  hen,  A  few 
vears  aga  he  would  have  chopped  off  a 
man's  head  as  payment  for  the  fowl. 
Boii^  ely,  he  placed  his  gifts  before 

1  .     only  four  days  old.    Just  as 

was  about  to  give  them  to  the  Governor, 
changed  his  mind  and  handed  them  to 
le.    A  white  woman  is  something  of  a 
yriosity  in  Ifugao,  an  altogether  useless 
ture  who  would  fall  off  the  steep  moun- 
in  side  if  she  attempted  to  climb  it  as  the 
native  women  do.    But  nevertheless  here 


was  a  woman,  and  a  brave  must  be  gallant ! 
I  like  savages  and  make  friends  with 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  sitting 
beside  the  big  chocolate-colored  chief, 
telling  him.  in  sign  language^  that  if  he 
would  show  me  the  contents  of  his  kit,  I 
would  show  him  the  things  in  mine*  Like 
all  the  men  of  his  tribe,  he  carried  a  small 
cloth  bag  of  native  weave,  slung  pannier- 
wise  through  a  brass  ring  at  the  belt.  We 
took  the  articles  out,  one  by  one»  matching 
them  as  boys  do  marbles. 

He  had  a  long  slim  stick  with  which  he 
cleans  his  ears;  I  had  a  bit  of  orange  wocxl 
with  which  I  clean  my  nails.  He  had  a 
carved  wooden  spoon,  used  in  eating  rice; 
as  I  had  no  spoon,  he  thinks  I  eat  with  my 
fingers.  He  had  a  brass  pipe  and  a  betel- 
nut  box:  I  had  a  mirror  and  a  powder-^uff. 
The  chief  had  many  oxVvw  vVatv^,  iSi  ^^ 
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AN    AMERICAN    HIGH   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   NATIVES 

THE     RISE     FROM    NAKEONFSS    TO    EUROPEAN     CLOTHES    IS    AS    SrCNIFICAKT    OF    THE    CIVILtlING    FORCE    Of 
THE    SCHOOLS    AS    tS   THE    RtSE    FROM    ILLITERACY   TO    USEFUL    KNOWLEDGE 


made  and  useful,  all  indigenous  and  known 
to  his  people  since  time  immemorial.  On 
the  whole  his  trail  equipment  was  better 
than  mine  and  I  had  to  acknowledge  it. 

Instead  of  thrusting  clothes  and  rum 
and  the  other  forerunners  of  civilization 
on  these  people,  we  have  begun  at  the 


other  end  with  the  big  things  that  count. 
Our  work  here  is  less  difficult  than  among 
more  enlightened  tribes  where  there  is 
always  so  much  to  unlearn. 

The  most  interesting  person  in  Ifugao  is 
Ling-ngayo,  and  she  is  the  prettiest  girl 
in  all  Malay-land.  My  little  sister  Ling^ 
ngayo  winds  a  strip  of  cloth  around  her 
body  from  waist  to  knee  and  can  w^alk 
much  better  than  1,  with  the  present  fash- 
ion in  skirts.  She  has  dignity  and  poise 
and  stands  up  and  looks  you  in  the  eye. 
As  soon  as  she  felt  she  could  trust  me,  her 
reserve  vanished  and  she  was  as  merry  as 
any  girl  at  home.  We  climbed  arm-in- 
arm  up  the  terraces  to  the  band-box  houses 
on  the  heights  w^here  the  children  screamed 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  the  women, 
working  at  crude  looms,  hid  their  faces. 
But  my  guide  reassured  them.  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  she  said;  perhaps  she 
told  them  I  brought  no  evil  to  the  rice  har- 
vest. In  the  end  the  children. at  least, quite 
believed  in  me  and  devoured  the  last  of 
my  chocolate,  tin-foil  and  alh 

The  night  before  we  left  the  cailon,  the 
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ristian  Filipino  at  the  trading  store,  who 

iks  Ifugao  and  English,  bowed  out  a 

caller  with   a   mysterious  slip  of  papen 

■  Next  morning,  as  we  started  up  the  trail, 
my  little  lady  came  to  say  "Gcxxl-by" 
and  looked  at  me  wistfully  as  she  gave  me 
a  package  wrapped  in  a  banana  leaf, 
pointing  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  When 
(  opened  it  I  found  a  little  skirt,  like  the 
one  she  wears,  and  a  brass  charm  from  her 
neck,  a  valued  heirloom.     Then  there  was 

■a  letter.  I  have  it  yet.  It  reads:  "My 
name  is  Ling-ngayo.  I  live  in  the  Ban- 
aue  Valley.     Do  not  forget  me." 

A  good  step  up  in  evolution  are  the  girls 

Cervantes.     Theirs  is  a  sleepy  little 

[Christian  Filipino  village  in  Lepanto  Prov- 

lince,  more  important  in  Spanish  days  than 

:  now.     We  rode  into  town  at  noon,  having 

been  marooned  all  night  between  rivers. 

I  had  slept  in  rain-soaked  garments  and 

was  not  feeling  very  fresh,  but  at  about 

three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  Amer- 

lican  host  announced  callers. 

'     "It's    the    PresidenU    and    the    young 

ladies  of  the  town,"  he  said,  "  come  to  pay 


their  respects  to  the  Americans."  At  once 
we  made  a  hyrried  effort  to  remove 
travel  stains  and  went  to  face  the  music. 
There  was  music,  the  town  band,  and  quite 
a  crowd  had  gathered.  There  was  dancing 
and  conversation.  "How  were  we  im- 
pressed with  Cervantes?"     "Had  we  seen 
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the  new  schoolhouse? "  Then  there  was 
more  dancing  and  the  Presidcnte  and  I  led 
the  rigoddn. 

How  graceful  and  agile  these  little  Fili*  I 
pinas,    despite    their   flowing   skirts   and 
clumsy  slippers,  worn  on  stockingless  feet! 
How  modest,  animated,  and  sweet  of  man* 
!    They  ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
All  spoke  Spanish  and  a  few  braved  Eng- 
lish,   One  of  these,  intelligent  and  earnest,  j 
stands  out  as  a  promise  of  new  womanhood  ] 
in  the  Philippines,     She  plans  to  enter) 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  Manila, 
Ambition  in  this  isolated  village  mean* 
more  than  in  the  capital  where  the  uplift  \ 
movement  is  centred, 

he  Filipinas  unhampered  position 
unique  among  the  women  of  the  Orient. 
The  bound  feet  of  China,  the  ringed  noses 
of  India,  the  veiled  faces  of  Persia,  alike 
are  unknown  to  her.  Spain  brought  her 
faith  and  song,  but  did  not  bar  her  win- ' 
dows  as  in  the  New  World. 

Throughout  the  Islands  the  young  | 
women,  more  than  the  young  men,  realineJ 
the  needs  of  the  people.  They  are  intef^i 
ested  in  domestic  science  and  follow  prac^l 
tical  lines  generally.    Many  of  the  boys] 


»REK    PRACTISING  CALISTHENICS 

UlftftC    or     THE     CONSTABULARY     BaND«     %T 

PIC   OF  THE  ''olympiad''  IW  MANILA 
panish  disdain  for  agriculture 
of  manual  labor.     They  want 
Uw  or  become  journahsis.     The 
r  the  dance  one  of  the  men  made 
call  to  ask  if  we  would  kindly  tell 
lU^ilson  that  they  have  produced 
Bervantes. 

iiled  through  many  provinces  and 
t  last,  to  the  pines  of  Benguei. 
;  book  I  ever  read  on  the  Philip- 
rried  a  picture  of  a  band  of  head- 
jpned  with  spears,  creeping  up 
H^n  side.  At  twilight,  one  day 
W,  I  looked  over  the  trail  and  saw 
There  were  forty  warriors  —  alert, 
»  with  spears  erect.  The  head- 
us  a  paper  which  explained 
pre  Ifugaos  on  the  way  to  Bag- 
;  on  the  new  railroad.  And  the 
Mch  I  st>eak  was  published  onh 

neans  "storm**  in  the  native 

our  pine-clad  summer  capital 

ip  to  its  name.     It  has  been  a 

3litical  typhoons,  and  may  or 

ft  on.    We  built  it  because  we 

it  Americans  could  not  work 

mwd  m  the iowUnds,  and  because 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


The  packers  who  guided  us  from  Lakel 
Lanao  to  the  Celebes  Sea  were  formcrlvf 
Arizonan   cowboys.     They   fairly    bulgdj 
with  knives  and  pistols  and  regaled  us  m| 
the  jungle  with  bloodthirsty  tales  of  th 
Moros,  but  we  did  not  see  any  bad  Mon 
on    the    trail.     The    greater    portion   of 
Mindanao  is  now  fairly  safe  for  travekrs 
The  Moro  chiefs  are  our  friends*    One  oW 
chief  on  the  G>tabato  River  told  me.  in 
Spanish,  that  hi&  people  do  not  want  inde- 
pendence when  it  comes  to  the  Christian 
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FHipinos.  '*  We  want  to  remain  under  your 
dag*"  he  said,  **for  we  know  you  mean 
well  by  us." 

I  did  not  become  acquainted  with  Mo- 
hair '  n  women  of  the  upper  class. 
I  L  i-:,  who  is  a  partner  in  the  lumber 

busr^c^^  with  an  American  in  Cotabato 
and  manufactures  beaten  brass-ware  on 
the  side,  has  many  wives,  and  1  wanted  to 
vr  'J  rem.     When  1  said  s<»,  the  old 

chi'  'k  his    head.   He  wore  a  soiled 

whilectoth  lied  turban  fashion  over  his  long 
coarse  hair  and  has  the  Mongolian  slant 
lo  ihc  eyes.  He  is  very  wealthy,  but  this 
a  gala  occasion,  so  his  gorgeous 
IS  were  replaced  by  a  tattered  cot- 
ton robe.  I  stood  beneath  the  balcony 
of  the  women's  quarter  and  three  girls, 
with  teeth  blackened  from  betel-chewing, 
and  upper  lips  and  linger  nails  stained  a 
briUuint  red,  leaned  overihe  rail  and  smiled 
It  me.  Just  then  some  one  ordered  them 
l^omen  of  the  humble  class  are  not 

in  this  fashion,  and  work  beside 

fheff  husbands. 


and  uppt 
^B  It  me. 


Our  work  with  the  children  is  begun. 
Yesterday's  mail  brought  embroidered 
linen  from  the  salesroom  of  an  Industrial 
School  for  Moro  girls.  I  can  see  the  little 
tots  now  bending  over  their  work  and  the 
fair-haired  American  woman  who  has 
given  up  so  much  to  teach  them.  The 
industrial  branch  of  education  in  the  Is- 
lands is  of  utmost  importance. 

From  Mindanao  we  cruised  the  Sulu 
Sea  to  Job,  our  present  battle-ground, 
and  to  the  islands  beyond  which  are  like 
stepping  stones  down  to  Bornet^.  The 
Sulus  have  been  pirates  for  centuries 
and,  more  than  any  other  tribe  in  the 
Philippines,  have  needed  firm  rule.  They 
have  ii  now  under  Governor  Whitney, 
the  hero  of  Bagsak.  I  saw  one  medal 
"  For  Valor**  on  his  breast  and  the  Ameri- 
cans out  there  say  that  he  has  earned 
a  dozen  more. 

Borneo  is  altogether  too  near  a  neighbor 
for  our  welfare.    The  British  North  Bor- 
neo Company  Vvceuses  o\>\uycv  **  \^wv\s*' ,  ^.^ 
Ihey  are  called,  and  iVve  Sm\ms  do  ^>>cvvvn'v 
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business  smuggling  the  deadly  poppy  juice 
into  the  F'hilippincs.  They  store  it  in  the 
bamboo  masts  of  their  fleet  vessels  and  hide 
when  a  revenue  cutter  is  sighted.  Firearms 
also  come  over  in  this  manner.  The  opium 
plant  was  being  enlarged  when  we  were  in 
Sandakan,  the  nearest  Bornean  port. 

Unlike  that  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
British,  our  rule  in  these  waters  has  not 
been  influenced  by  religious  zeal  or  com* 
mercial  greed.  We  have  tried  only  to  help 
all  the  peoples  of  the  archipelago  to  help 
themselves. 

At  a  remote  post  on  the  Sulu  Sea  I  met  a 
young  constabulary  oflTicer  whose  people 
live  in  Washington,  D,  C,  I  asked  if  he 
mmiJd  aire  to  have  me  adl  on  hh  mother 


on  my  return.  "  I  have  been  out  here  five 
years  and  Mother  hasn't  met  any  one  who 
has  seen  me/'  he  said,  so  about  the  first 
thing  I  did  on  reaching  home  was  to  tele- 
phone to  her. 

Next  day  she  came  to  see  me.  and  I  felt 
what  it  had  meant  to  her  to  send  him  so  far 
away  for  so  long  a  lime. 

*'  But  you  must  see  what  it  has  meant  to 
him  to  be  there/'  I  said,  **  to  him  and  to  his 
country.  If  he  had  stayed  here  he  could 
never  have  grown  into  so  fine  a  man.  The 
life  out  there  teaches  strength,  courage,  and 
unselfishness.  He,  and  men  and  women  like 
him,  illustrate  America's  aim  in  the  Philip- J 
pines,  and  whether  we  keep  the  Islands ori 
free  them,  the  work  Has  not  been  in  vain/' 


SCHOOL   GARDENING    IN    PORTO    RICO 
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"HE  PORTO  RICAN  BALANCE  SHEET 

iHY   AN    ENORMOUS   GAIN    IN    MATERIAL   PROSPERITY   HAS  NOT   BROUGHT  POLITI- 
CAL   UNITY    AND   CONTENTMENT  ^    NEW    ADMINISTRATIVE    METHODS    AND 
THEIR    RKSULTS  —  THE    NEED    FOR    BETTER    PERSONAL    RELATIONS 

BY 

CABOT  WARD 

rOtMEKLV     PHLSIDETrr    or     TBE    POITO   RICAN    SCKATZ 


^HE  day  has   passed  when    the 

civilization  of  a  single  nation, 

however    strong,    can     stand 

alone,  cloistered   in  deliberate 

exclusion.      But  in  this  general 

^n  of    preconception  there    still 

strangely    enough,    a    notable 

[Jlioo.     Between    ourselves    and    our 

republics  to  the  scjulh,  there  exists 

frier  raised  by  mutual  misunderstand- 

Tg  of  the  civilization,  aims,  and  ideals  of 

^ne  another.     Each  stands  aloof  and  un- 

^amprehendtng,  often  so  near  in  point  of 

%y\  yet  shrouded    from   one    an- 

Fgaze  by  a  veil  of  prejudice  and 

mutual  ignorance* 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  peculiar 

Significance  of  the  little  island  of  Porto 

)  ^^  ar  Puerto  Rico,  not  to  rob  it  of  its 


real  name  --  becomes  apparent.  Our  pos- 
sessions in  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  Pacific 
brought  us  burdens  which,  to  many  minds, 
were  anything  but  a  blessing.  But  those 
w^ho  look  beyond  the  immediate  result  see 
in  them  a  peculiar  value*  They  have 
given  us,  as  it  were,  a  crucible  wherein  to 
cast  our  mutual  prejudices,  a  melting  pot 
where  our  ideas  may  fuse  with  those  of  our 
Latin-American  neighbors  and  reappear 
in  a  form  of  sympathy  and  respect.  To 
understand  the  aspirations  of  these  neigh- 
bors is  to  convert  a  latent  hostility  into  a 
realization  that  they  have  something  pos- 
itive to  contribute  to  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization —  not  alone  the  civilization  of 
their  ow^n  country  but  that  of  the  world  at 
large*  Porto  Rico  \s  l\\it  s^V  ^»^\\^^«:  asi\ 
two  civilizations  Vvav^  come  \t>A^>j  "v^v^« 
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FOKDmo    THE    RIO  GRANDE. 


THE    OLD    WAY  — 

ILLUSTRATING     THE     NEtD    OF    BRllXiES    OVER    WHICH    TO    CARRY    HRODUCB    lO 
THE   NEAREST   SHIPPING    POfNT 
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closest  contact  —a  contact  so  violent  that 
,  it  has  sometimes  been  called  a  clash. 
I  In  1898,  when  the  Americans  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  they  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  for  several  months  the 
Porto  Ricans  had  already  been  ruled  under 
an  Act  which  gave  them  considerable 
self-governmeni.  Indeed,  at  the  lime  of 
our  occupalion  we  neither  understood  nor 
appreciated  che  real  status  of  that  Latin 
community  nor  did  we  realize  the  impor- 
tant part  it  had  played  in  the  struggling 
!  history  of  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Carib- 
bean. This  tittle  island  — only  hx*  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  approximately  40 
from  north  to  south,  yet  with  more  than 
a  million  inhabitants — has  been,  ever  since 
its  discovery  and  colonization,  a  fiery 
leader  in  all  movements  for  the  rights  of 
Ihc  colonics.  When,  at  last,  Spain  granted 
equjl  representation  to  the  colonists  in  her 
National  Assembly,  the  Cortes,  the  glory 
of  the  victory  was  freely  accorded  to  the 
courageous  Porto  Ricans. 

Bui  the  ^eal  of  the  islanders  for  indepen- 
dence took  a  more  slartling  and  Quixotic 
/orm.  for  10  Porto  Rico  belongs  the  glory 


of  having  boldly  attacked  the  problem  of 
slavery  and  of  having  solved  it  in  a  manner 
at  once  original  and  practical.  Agitation 
to  abolish  slavery  began  in  1857,  and  was 
kepi  alive  by  an  active  propaganda  until, 
in  1873.  the  Spanish  Assembly  unanimous- 
ly voted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that 
island,  authorizing  a  loan  of  about  six 
million  dollars  to  indemnify  the  slave 
owners,  and  pledging  the  income  of  the 
island  to  guarantee  the  loan.  The  freed- 
men  were  obliged  to  labor  with  some 
landed  proprietor  for  three  years,  thereby 
avoiding  a  sudden  economic  change.  This 
solution  was  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  —  with  considerable  generosity,  it 
must  be  admitted,  because  the  majority  of 
those  taxed  under  the  arrangement  were 
not  slave  owners.  Thirty-four  thousand 
slaves  were  given  their  liberty  without  a 
social  upheaval  or  any  subsequent  out- 
break to  stain  the  brilliancy  of  that  unique 
page  in  history. 

The  scope  of  this  article  precludes  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  character  of  Porto 
Rican  society  as  we  found  it.  with  its  cul- 
tured classes^  educated  ii\  the  universities  of 
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drid.  Nor  can  we  tell  of  the 
Ihe  hill  country,  among  whom 
tir  still  fills  his  medieval  pur- 
hough  has  been  suggested  to 
that  Porto  Rican  civilization 
mould  that  was  as  individual 
nite* 

i  a  background,  then,  was 
\  the  American  military  ad- 
which  continued  in  force  for 
ttl»  in  1900,  Congress,  by  the 
ntc  Act.  established  American 
icnt  as  it  exists  to-day.  Mean- 
;)rto  Rican  people  welcomed 
Is  with  every  manifestation 

feeling  that  their  long  fight 
t  had  at  last  been  won,  for 

heroes  of  American  history 
\  whose  example  had  spurred 
rough  their  own  years  of 
kfcn  the  temporary  military 
i*as  looked  upon  as  a  step  for- 

a  disagreeable  step. 
tr  Act  provides  for  a  gover- 
td  by  the  President  of  the 
^^  whose  powers  are  practically 
of  the  govtrnor  of  a 


territory  at  home;  also  for  six  heads  of  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  given  ex-officio  seats  in  the 
local  Senate.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  followed  the  parliamentary  system 
of  England,  a  system  applied  with  success 
in  certain  British  possessions  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  neighboring  waters.  I  believe 
from  my  experience  in  Porto  Rico  that 
here,  also,  this  policy  has  been  decidedly 
advantageous  during  the  transition  stage, 
rhe  legislative  power  is  reposed  in  two 
houses  —  the  upper  house,  or  "  Executive 
Council/'  and  the  lower  house,  or 
'*  House  of  Delegates."  The  upper  house 
consists  of  eleven  members,  all  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these  eleven,  the  Act  stipulates  that  at 
least  five  shall  be  native  Porto  Ricans, 
but  it  does  not  limit  the  President  to  this 
minimum  in  his  selection  of  councilors.  In 
practice,  however,  the  six  administrative 
department  heads  have  been  Americans, 
who  have  constituted  a  majority  vote. 

The  House  of  Delegates  is  an  elective 
body  and  with  a  s\t\g\e  exc^pWow  V^sV^^tv 
composed    of    Potto   Ricaxvs  eTi;.e\vyiv4 A^ , 


THE   WEALTH   OF    PORTO    RICO 
E   PRODUCTION   OF   CANE   SUGAR   HAS  GROWN.    UNDER   AMERICAN   GOVERNMENT,    FROM   TO.CJOO  TONS  ]N   iqoi 

TO  320,000  TONS  IN  igia 

n  this  place  a  striking  fact  may  well  be  em-  ally  antagonistic  to  the  American  forms  of 
phasizeS  because  it  demonstrates  that  the  government.  Not  only  are  they  enjoying 
Porto  Rican  people  are  not  temperament-     to-day  a  legal  and  judicial  system  similar  to 


AN    AMERICAN    COFFEE    PLANTATION    IN    PORTO   RICO 
IHAI   t>  A  miOfL  TO  TMf  WATIVE  NElOmORS  BOTH  BECAUSE  THE  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  ARE    SANITARY 
HtCAUSfi    TMS    AOftlCUtTURAt    MANAGEMENT    I&    SCieNTlFtC    AND    EFFICIENT 


A    MODERN    SUGAR    MJLL 
^T  IS  MPIDLY  DISPLACING   ALMOST    ALTOGFTKER   THE    PRIMtTfVE,  OX-POWER    MILLS   OF   THE 


TYPE    THAT    f*i    ItlV^TRATtn    IN    THE    IMCTURE    BELOW 


ficf  awn 

►use, 

ap- 

^rme  of 

could 


AN    OLD   SUGAR   MILL 
A   TYFfi  THAT   FORMERLY   WAS  COMMQH 


have  become  a  law. 
It  would  be  easy 
to  set  forth  an  un- 
qualified eulogy  of 
the  results  accomp- 
lished in  our  thirteen 
vears of  civil  govern- 
ment in  Porto  Rico. 
A  description  of  the 
improvementsin 
political  methods,  in 
the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  the 
astonishing  growth 
of  the  commerce  of 
the  island:  all  these 
things  testify  in  solid 
figures  to  the  in- 
creased material 
prosperity  which 
American  rule  has 
brought  in  its  train; 
yet  to  do  so  would 
be  to  give  but  a  one- 
sided picture.  Our 
administration  in 
the  island  has,  like 
most  things^  known 
its  lights  and  its 
shadows. 
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WHERE  THE   PlIRS  THAT  WERE   BLILI    BY   THE  INSULAR  GOVERNMENT   HAVE  STIMULATED  THE  COMMERCE  Of 
THE    COUNTRY    BY    MAKING    ITS    TRAFriC   CONVENIENT   TO   OUTSIDE    MARKETS 


In  outlining  the  political  results  accom- 
plished during  the  thirteen  years  of  Amer- 
ican administration,  I  am  assuming  that 
our  position  in  that  island  has  not  been  one 
of  domination,  but  of  gradual  preparation 
of  the  islanders  for  a  greater  measure  of 
self-government,  I  consider^  therefore. 
that  one  of  the  most  notable  results  of  our 
administration,  though  not  a  showy  one, 
is  the  re-organization  of  the  government  of 
sixty-six  municipal  governments  of  the 
island  by  which  the  floating  indebtedness 
was  entirely  wiped  out  in  five  years.  The 
municipalities  were  authorized  by  law  to 
convert  their  outstanding  obligations  in- 
to interest-bearing  cerlifkates.  And  the 
creditors  agreed  to  accept  these  certificates 
because  the  law  provided  that  the  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico  should  retain  every  year, 
from  the  properlv  taxes  collected  on  behalf 
of  the  different  municipalities,  the  neces- 
sary sums  to  pay  the  certificates  as  they 
came  due.  A  modern  system  of  budget 
rendering  and  accounting  was  installed. 


admirably  devised  so  that  opportunities 
for  fraud  and  misappropriation  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Another  effective  law  allows  the  munict^ 
palities  to  borrow  from  the  Central  Cover 
ment    for   the   construction   of  works- 
permanent  utility,   such  as  roads,   aque- 
ducts, markets,  etc,  on  the  condition  that 
the  expenditures   be   supervised    by   the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature.     In  these  J 
transactions   the  good  Judgment   of  thci 
American  oftkials  in  charge  of  finance  hasj 
been  of  recognized  value.     Both  as  A(J 
ditor  and  as  Secretary  of  State  I  had  ex^ 
ceptional    opportunities    for  observation*! 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  hardin 
a  state  of  the  Union  could  show  a  govern- 
ment   more   honestly   administered    than 
that  of  Porto  Rico  during  the  period  that 
my  experience  covers. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  successful , 
phases   of  our   governmental    system   ifl 
Porto    Rico   is   the   wide   administrativl 
powers  that   are  given   to  the  Standii; 
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littees  of  the  Executive  Council 
is  composed  of  Americans  and  Porto 
5.  The  Finance  Committee,  for 
»Ie,  passes  on  municipal  loans,  etc., 
»  a  constant  check  and  adviser  in 
ng  good  municipal  government. 
perhaps  the  most  novel  of  the  func- 
entnistcd  to  the  Executive  Council 
:  Act  which  has  made  it  a  public 
m  commission  with  full  powers  to 
jibe  —  not  merely  to  approve  or  dis- 
n —  rates  and  conditions  of  service. 
jfimding  Committee  of  Franchises 
gdbfic  Utilities,  with  its  staff  of  ex- 
||l  and  investigators,  has  enabled 
iscative  Council  to  handle  effectively 
ifestions  concerning  franchises  that 
Irisen  in  connection  with  the  modern 
system,  the  urban  and  interurban 
r  lines,  and  the  coastal  railroads. 
GBi^h  power  for  the  trolley  system  of 
nn  and  for  industrial  corporations, 

0  as  to  light  neighboring  cities, 
has  been  developed  a  large  power 
at  Comerio  Falls,  on  the  north  side 
t  island;  and  the  irrigation  project 

Guayama   provides   for    another 
power  plant  for  the  southern  cities. 

1  have  already  indicated,  the  admin- 
on  of  the  island  has  been  strikingly 
isful  from  a  material  point  of  view. 
:  900  miles  of  new  roads  have  been 
under  the  American   civil   govem- 

the  Porto  Rican  legislators  having 
large  annual  appropriations,  as  well 
rcral  bond  issues,  for  this  purpose. 
y  there  is  not  an  important  town 
lage  that  has  not  a  good  road  on 
to  carry  its  produce  to  the  nearest 
ng  point. 

J  growth  of  the  island's  commerce  has 
apid  since  1900,  when  free  trade  with 
nited  States  was  established.  It  has 
from  17I  million  dollars  to  93  mil- 
MsLTS,  most  of  this  trade  being  with 
nited  States. 

se  figures  place  this  one  small  is- 
ihead  of  the  whole  Philippine  arch- 
o  and  eleventh  on  the  list  of  all 
n  governments  or  non-contiguous 
)ries  having  trade  with  this  country. 
lal  development,  as  shown  by  prop- 
aluation,  increased  88  million  dollars 
seven  years  preceding  1912. 


The  sugar  industry  was  effectively  built 
up  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1900,  which  gave 
Porto  Rican  sugar  a  preferential  position 
as  against  the  other  Caribbean  islands. 
The  tonnage  exported  last  year  was  500 
per  cent,  greater  than  at  the  date  the 
preferential  treatment  was  put  in  force; 
and,  since  65  per  cent,  of  the  island's 
revenue  comes  from  the  sale  of  sugar,  the 
industry's  importance  is  clear. 

The  output  of  tobacco  has  multiplied 
fourteen  times  since  1900.  This  industry 
brought  the  island  nearly  eight  million 
dollars  last  year;  169,765,655  cigars  were 
sent  out,  to  say  nothing  of  111,683,615 
cigars  that  were  withdrawn  for  home  con- 
sumption. Last  year  the  tobacco  of  Porto 
Rico  produced  half  a  billion  cigarettes 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  more  than 
12^  million  for  the  United  States. 

Porto  Rican  coffee,  recognized  in 
Europe  as  one  of  the  world's  best  coffees, 
has  not  as  yet  obtained  a  foothold  in 
our  market,  despite  the  somewhat  desul- 
tory efforts  of  the  Insular  Government 
to  exploit  it. 

Thus,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
development  of  Porto  Rico  has  been  almost 
unparalleled,  if  we  may  except  the  case  of 
the  coffee  industry,  which  actually  suf- 
fered a  set-back  through  the  American 
occupation  of  the  island. 

Going  on  to  less  material  aspects  of 
our  regime,  the  efforts  of  the  American 
school  commissioners  have  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  Porto  Rican  people. 
School  houses  have  been  built  wherever 
such  facilities  were  lacking.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Porto  Rican  legisla- 
tors have  been  exceedingly  generous  in 
all  large  movements  for  the  public  good, 
such  as  irrigation,  the  building  of  roads, 
and  public  instruction,  having  more  than 
once  bonded  their  people  for  the  execution 
of  these  purposes. 

The  judiciary  of  Porto  Rico  has  played 
a  distinguished  and  honorable  part  which 
has  won  the  respect  alike  of  the  islanders 
and  of  the  Americans.  The  only  oflficers 
from  the  United  States  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem have  been  the  attorney-general  and 
two  of  the  five  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  TheChief  Justice,  as  well  as  X.\a^t^^- 
jority  of  the  Supreme  Oown.Vv^N^  ^^^n% 
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en  Porto  Ricans;  and  there  has  never 
been  a  whisper  against  their  integrity  and 
ability.  Moreover,  the  district  and  muni- 
cipal judges  and  district  attorneys  —  with 
hardly  an  exception  —  have  been  Porto 
Ricans. 

A  regiment  of  native  Porto  Rican  sol- 
diers forms  a  regular  part  of  our  Army,  and 
they  have  been  commended  by  military 
authorities  as  one  of  the  best  drilled 
regiments  in  the  service.  Their  term 
of  service  ended,  the  soldiers  return  to 
their  respective  villages,  where  the  lessons 
of  neatness,  order,  and  discipline  have 
proved  a  good  example  to  their  families 
and  neighbors.  Just  now,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  state  constabulary  is  a  vital  issue 
at  home,  the  success  of  the  Porto  Rican 
insular  police  force  is  of  peculiar  interest. 
Under  Governor  Winthrop  the  force  was 
unified  so  as  to  cover  both  country  and  city 
districts,  with  excellent  results. 

A  close  comparison  between  British 
possessions  and  Porto  Rico  as  regards 
commercial  development  can  hardly  be 
made  to  advantage,  as  the  former  have 
been  suffering  in  late  years  from  commer- 
cial depression.  But  this,  at  least,  can  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction:  in  no 
case  has  such  material  help  been  given  to  a 
colony  by  the  mother  country  as  has  been 
afforded  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States. 
Rapid  development  has  been  immensely 
aided  by  the  unusual  advantage  that  is 
given  to  the  island  by  Congress  in  the 
statute  which  not  only  allows  Porto  Rico 
to  collect  through  its  local  officers  an  inter- 
nal revenue  tax,  but  returns  to  the  insular 
treasury  all  the  revenue  that  is  obtained 
from  the  United  States  customs  offices  on 
the  island.  Thus,  both  the  internal  revenue 
and  customs  receipts,  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  go  to 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  Porto  Rico  are  returned  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  local  legislature  for  the  needs 
of  the  island. 

The  wage  scale  has  increased,  and  the 
improved  condition  of  the  peasant,  both 
as  to  health  and  material  comfort,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  general  in- 
crease of  prosperity  under  American 
administration.  Furniture  and  household 
articles  have  btcome  imlTenal  where  once 


they  were  almost  entirely  lacking;  Trop- 
ical anemia  has  been  reduced  greatly, 
owing  to  the  scientific  discovery  of  an 
American  army  officer.  Dr.  Bailey  K.  Ash- 
ford,  who  originally  discovered  the  hook- 
worm in  Porto  Rico.  His  department 
not  only  cured  85,000  people  the  first 
year,  but  has  continued  the  reduction  of 
anemia  on  the  island  to  a  striking  degree, 
and  the  result  of  his  discoveries  has  led 
directly  to  a  general  campaign  in  other 
Southern  countries. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  chiefly 
government-owned,  reach  the  most  remote 
sections  of  the  island.  A  comprehensive 
system  of  irrigation  already  mentioned 
above  will  shortly  be  completed,  planned 
to  make  productive  the  southern  side  of 
the  island  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient. 

The  coastwise  trade  laws  of  this  country 
have  been  extended  to  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
lighthouse  service  of  the  island  is  wholly 
maintained  by  the  United  States.  A 
national  forest  reserve  has  been  established 
to  protect  the  main  watersheds,  and  the 
Federal  agricultural  station  at  Mayaguez 
should  revolutionize  agricultural  methods 
of  the  future. 

Thus,  with  increased  school  facilities, 
with  increased  road  facilities,  with  in- 
creased trade,  and  higher  wages,  all 
which  have  brought  increased  material 
comfort  to  the  people  at  large,  it  may  well 
be  asked  why  it  is  that  Porto  Rican  lead- 
ers, and  even  the  mass  of  the  people*  have 
voiced,  as  time  goes  on,  an  increasing 
restlessness? 

One  explanation,  and  a  just  one,  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  days  gone 
by  they  were  Spanish  citizens,  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  grant  them 
citizenship.  After  thirteen  years  they 
still  enter  our  Nation  as  aliens,  even  as 
they  enter  Spain  and  every  other  nation 
on  the  globe.  They  are  men  without  a 
country  and  feel  their  situation  to  be  as 
mortifying  as  it  is  unique.  It  has  been 
argued  by  one  of  our  most  prominent 
statesmen  that  the  Porto  Rican  possesses 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  lades 
only  the  name;  that  his  grievance  is  there- 
fore a  mere  matter  of  sentiment.  Grant- 
ing  this,  such  sentiment  is  the  very  stuff 
of  which  patriotism  is  fashjoned;  mi  the 
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answer  of  the  Porto  Rican  is  a  ready  one, 
to  wit :  that  no  man  can  throb  with  patri- 
otic loyalty  toward  a  country  to  which 
he  is  an  alien. 

The  Porto  Ricans  do  not  demand  state- 
hood as  a  necessary  consequence  of  citi- 
zenship. Many  would  like  such  an  ulti- 
mate solution  of  their  problems,  and 
others  prefer  a  special  status  such  as  that 
of  Canada.  But  delay  in  the  granting  of 
citizenship  is  certainly  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  bitter  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  which  exists  in  the  island  to-day. 
In  support  of  their  claim  they  urge  that  we 
have  already  had  examples  in  which  the 
granting  of  these  privileges  has  resulted 
in  benefit  to  all.  They  point  to  Louisi- 
ana, whose  people,  customs,  and  laws  were 
thoroughly  Latin,  and  which  has  been 
successfully  assimilated  as  a  harmonious 
part  of  our  Nation.  A  willingness  on  our 
part  to  admit  the  Porto  Rican  people  to 
full  enjoyment  of  political  rights  would  do 
much  to  break  down  the  unnecessary  bar- 
rier of  racial  prejudice  that  has  been  arti- 
ficially maintained  for  so  long  between  our- 
selves and  our  Latin-American  neighbors. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  universal  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  islanders  that  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  a  greater  measure  of 
self-government.  Some  among  them  will 
grant  that  a  period  of  comparative  tute- 
lage may  have  been  advisable  in  the  past, 
during  the  period  of  necessary  adjustment 
of  their  country  to  our  political  ideals;  but 
they  insist  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
so  great  a  supervision  of  their  affairs  by 
officers  sent  from  the  United  States  is 
either  reasonable  or  necessary. 

1  have  stated  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  obvious  cause  of  the  restlessness  of 
our  insular  possession.  Yet  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  polit- 
ical difference  which  has  tended  to  set  the 
Porto  Rican  people  in  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  Americans.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  significant  that  during  my  five* 
years'  stay  on  the  island  there  was  not  a 
single  case  where  the  vote  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  legislature  divided  upon 
purely  racial  lines.  Whether  this  is  still 
true  to-day,  1  cannot  say.  But  my  own  ex- 
perience convinced  me  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  divergence  of  political  principles  as 


a  clash  of  personalities  that  separates  the 
"Yankee"  from  his  Porto  Rican  brother. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  an  old  civiliza- 
tion with  a  deep-rooted  courtesy,  spon- 
taneous alike  in  the  peon  and  in  the  uni- 
versity graduate;  and  on  the  other,  a  young 
nation  full  of  aggressive  self-assertion,  to 
whom  courtesy  means  hypocrisy  and 
suavity  means  weakness.  Though  it  is  a 
truism  to  repeat  that  the  young  must 
ever  look  upon  old  age  with  impatient 
contempt,  and  that  it  is  the  special  privi- 
lege of  old  age  to  turn  up  its  nose  at  the 
barbarisms  of  youth  —  still  such  a  recip- 
rocal attitude  between  nations  does  not 
tend  to  harmonious  relations. 

In  support  of  my  theory  that  it  is  not 
our  principles  but  our  persons  that  are 
antagonistic,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  stranger  from  the  United 
States  is  popular  in  those  parts  of  the  is- 
land where  he  is  known  by  reputation  only; 
whereas,  in  those  regions  where  he  has 
penetrated  with  his  schools,  his  roads,  and 
his  other  material  benefits,  precisely  in 
these  places  is  he  least  beloved. 

-The  situation  is  not  one  to  call  for  pessi- 
mism. It  can  be  overcome  in  time,  when 
each  side  begins  to  take  a  receptive  atti- 
tude toward  the  other,  rather  than  a  purely 
didactic  one.  The  narrow  provincialism 
of  each  race  will  break  down  as  the  best 
thought  of  the  other  is  popularized  in  its 
midst  and  as  representative  men  from 
each  visit  the  other  with  an  open  mind. 
A  man  who  is  not  ready  to  learn  is  obvi- 
ously incapable  of  teaching,  and  one  who 
enjoys  the  opium  dream  that  his  little 
horizon  limits  the  globe  is  not  worthy  to 
represent  the  best  ideals  of  his  country 
abroad  and  in  general  has  not  been  counted 
worthy  to  represent  them  at  home. 

Thus,  if  our  contact  with  our  little  sister 
of  the  Caribbean  has  been  at  times  a  some- 
what violent  one,  the  optimist  may  find 
room  for  hope  that,  when  the  sparks  have 
had  time  to  clear  away,  this  contact  may 
have  been,  in  the  end,  the  means  of  broad- 
ening our  national  point  of  view,  allowing 
us  to  give  our  Latin  neighbors  what  is  best 
in  our  civilization,  and  in  return  receiving 
from  them  the  result  of  their  experience 
—  both  personal  and  inherited  —  in  sol- 
ving the  problems  of  civiUi^Xvotv. 
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PRESIDENT     WILSON  S     POLICY    IN    MEXICO   AS    AN    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    "NEW 

MONROE     doctrine"     THAT     ESTABLISHES    OUR    SUZERAINTY    ONLY     AS 

AN      EFFECTIVE     SOURCE     OF     MORAL     INSPIRATION    OVER     THE 

NATIONS   OF   CENTRAL    AMERICA    AND    THE    WEST    INDIES 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

Dr.  Hale  desires  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  to  make  it  clear  that  he  does  noiprettnd 
to  knew  the  mind  of  the  Administration  on  Latin  America.  He  has  no  connection  with  the 
Government,  and  writes  simply  as  a  private  student  of  the  affairs  which  he  discusses, 

IVhile  making  this  statement,  the  World's  Work  may  say  that  perhaps  no  one  except 
the  President  himself  is  entitled  to  speak  with  greater  authority  upon  the  problems  of  Latin 
America  and  the  relation  of  our  Government  toward  the  Latin- American  Republics,  Shortly 
after  the  February,  1913,  coup  d'etat  in  Mexico  City  and  the  assassination  of  President 
Madero  and  Vice-president  Suare^,  Dr,  Hale  went  to  the  Mexican  capital  to  investigate  those 
events  and  the  character  of  the  Huerta  regime.  He  remained  three  months,  returning  to 
IVashington  with  a  report  which,  according  to  common  belief,  decided  President  IVilsan  to 
refuse  recognition  of  the  Huerta  Government. 

Later,  Dr.  Hale  visited  the  revolutionary  chiefs  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  held  a  series 
of  conferences  with  General  Carran^a  and  his  staff;  these  conferences  were  followed  shortly 
afterward  by  the  abolition  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  wbicb  bad 
placed  the  revolutionists  at  a  disadvantage. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Hale  has  traveled  much  in  Latin  America:  two  years  ago  he  accompanied 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  on  his  tour  of  the  Caribbean  capitals. — ^The  Editors. 


THE  press  and  people  of 
America  have  not  yet  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Wilson  Presiden- 
tiad  has  given  the  United 
States  a  new  character  among  the  Powers 
of  the  world.  It  has  not  yet  come  home 
to  us  —  perhaps  not  come  home  to  the 
Government  itself  —  with  a  realizing  sense 
that  we  have  set  out  upon  an  enlarged 
international   history. 

The  first  twelvemonth  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Administration  has  seen  the  chief  article 
of  our  international  policy  significantly 
extended  and  immeasurably  strengthened. 
Before  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  in  office  a 
full  week,  he  had  given  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine an  interpretation  the  implications  of 
which  go  far  beyond  anything  voiced  by 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Quincy 
Adams,  Polk,  Webster,  Grant,  or  Olney. 
Before  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  in  office  a 
year,  the  Powers  of  other  continents  had 


yielded  to  the  principle  of  our  domination 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  an  acquies- 
cence never  before  accorded,  scarcely  ex- 
pected, and  amounting  to  a  transforma- 
tion of  what  had  before  been  merely  our 
assumption  into  a  recognized  presump- 
tion of  international  practice.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  America,  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other 
great  Powers,  have  substantially  altered. 

It  is  not  fantastical,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  our  moral  Empire  in  America.  Of  the 
nature  of  that  Empire,  howbeit,  of  the 
form  into  which,  in  the  expanding  years 
upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  it  is 
destined  to  grow,  we  should  neither  mis- 
conceive ourselves  nor  allow  a  miscon- 
ception to  deceive  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

Coming  into  power  with  a  programme  of 
internal  reform  and  progress,   Mr.  Wil- 
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son's  Administration  was  from  the  begin- 
ning beset  with  foreign  problems — em- 
barrassed with  foreign  problems,  it  seemed, 
a  year  ago,  natural  to  say.  Under  wise 
management  —  wise  with  the  wisdom  of 
patience  —  the  foreign  problems  have 
proved  no  embarrassment. 

A  difference  with  Japan  was  adroitly 
worked  up  into  a  "crisis"  by  opponents 
of  the  Administration,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  enemies  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being.  It  was  a  task  of 
no  great  difficulty  to  allay  this,  especially 
since  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
State  happily  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of 
an  Ambassador  distinguished  for  brilliant 
equipment  even  above  his  predecessors  in 
the  line  of  talented  envoys  whom  the 
Mikado's  Government  has  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. The  attempts  to  embroil  America 
and  Japan  collapsed  before  the  sober  good 
sense  of  two  sensible  peoples  —  another 
demonstration  that  the  Powers  which  face 
each  other  across  the  Pacific  are  not  to  be 
brought  into  conflict  by  the  artful  wiles 
of  politicians  of  either  nation. 

The  Mexican  difficulty  was  more  serious 
—  and  remains  so.  For  a  time  it  looked 
as  if  the  adversaries  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration and  its  plans,  in  conspiracy  with 
the  interests  that  desire  the  appropriation 
of  Mexican  lands,  might  be  able  to  plunge 
us  into  a  war  that  would  have  postponed 
and  perhaps  have  defeated  the  programme 
for  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  people 
had  sent  their  new  leaders  to  Washington. 
Yet  this  foreign  embarrassment,  too,  has 
been  so  handled  that  the  plans  for  domestic 
legislation  have  suffered  no  defeat  nor 
postponement;  the  high-tariff  robbery  has 
been  outlawed;  and  new  currency  has 
been  provided.  So  swift  and  important 
have  been  the  achievements  of  internal 
progress  and  reform  that  it  is  little  wonder 
if  the  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national affairs  have  escaped  recognition. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  many 
Americans  are  not  quite  happy  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  policy  being  pursued  by 
Mr.  Wilson  with  regard  to  Mexico.  It 
may  not  be  a  policy  of  immediately  con- 
spicuous glory;  it  is  one  which  is  bound  to 
be  recognized  sooner  or  later  as  having 


won  immense  advantages  for  our  country 
and  for  civilization.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  satisfying  to  lovers  of  the 
dramatic  to  have  gone  down  into  Mexico 
with  banners  and  bayonets,  and  have 
declared  our  will  from  the  capital  of 
Moctezuma.  1  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  that  would  have  been  either 
difficult  or  glorious.  1  do  feel  that  it 
would  have  led  to  a  chapter  of  history 
certainly  very  difficult  and  possibly  in- 
glorious. A  very  high  personage  indeed 
once  said  to  me,  discussing  the  possibility 
of  invading  England  with  German  troops: 
"  1  know  of  a  dozen  ways  of  landing  an 
army  in  England,  but  not  of  any  certain 
way  of  getting  it  out  again."  An  Ameri- 
can army  would  have  no  physical  difficulty 
in  getting  back  out  of  Mexico:  nobody 
would  use  it  up  before  it  got  away;  the  dif- 
ficulty would  be  that  greed  and  a  false 
sense  of  national  honor  would  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  us  there  permanently  in 
occupation. 

We  do  not  want  Mexico.  We  do  not 
want  its  race  questions,  its  religious  ques- 
tion, its  pauper  problem,  its  all  but  total 
illiteracy.  We  can  have  a  sufficient  share 
of  the  wealth  of  its  mines  and  lands  just 
as  easily,  and  far  more  honestly,  while 
they  lie  under  the  red,  white,  and  green 
flag.  We  have  no  business  with  Mexico. 
We  should  not  know  how  to  handle  its 
people,  either  as  citizens  or  as  subjects. 
To  assimilate  its  fifteen  millions,  diverse 
among  themselves  but  alien  from  us  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  would  put 
upon  our  institutions  and  upon  our  spirit 
a  strain  which  1,  for  one,  should  hate  to 
see  put   upon   them. 

But  especially  do  we  not  want  Mexico 
because  we  do  want  the  good  will  —  the 
trade,  if  you  like,  the  good,  solid,  money 
advantages  which  friendship  would  mean 

—  the  good  will  of  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  It  would  be  a  fool's  act  indeed 
to  barter  the  confidence  of  a  hemisphere 
for  all  we  could  gain  by  annexing  Mexico. 
It  would  be  an  unhappy  day  for  us  to  put 
soldiers  on  Mexican  soil. 

Mind  you,  that  may  have  to  be  done 
yet.  But  it  will  not  be  done  until  it  has 
really  got  to  be  done.    And,  if  it  is  doive, 

—  1  know  nothing  about  \X,  \  do  xvo\  v^'t* 
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tend  to  know  anything  about  it.  Never- 
theless —  1  predict  that  our  forces  will  be 
ordered  home  just  as  soon  as  constitutional 
order  has  been  restored ;  and  that,  so  far  as 
the  power  and  influence  of  President  Wil- 
son can  bring  it  to  pass,  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  indemnity,  either  in  money  or 
land,  will  be  asked  or  will  be  accepted.  But 
nobody  can  predict  how  far  the  influence  of 
the  vast  American  investments  in  Mexico, 
which  would  be  multiplied  in  value  by  being 
brought  under  the  American  flag,  might 
go  toward  rendering  withdrawal  impossible. 

What  we  do  want  in  Mexico,  and 
throughout  Central  America,  is  —  order. 
That  is  all  we  want.  And  to  secure  that 
President  Wilson  has  adopted  the  most 
advanced,  the  most  courageous,  and  the 
most  sensible  policy  that  has  yet  been 
proposed. 

It  is  to  this  which  1  refer  as  an  extension 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  extraordinary 
significance.  It  is  the  reception  which 
has  been  accorded  it  that  1  describe  as 
fortifying  that  Doctrine  as  an  article  of  in- 
ternational practice.  It  is  the  results  that 
are  flowing  from  these  facts  which  justify 
the  World's  Work  in  the  employment, 
in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  unfamiliar 
phrase,  "An  American  Empire." 

Even  before  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  keenly  conscious  of  the  important 
and  pressing  nature  of  Latin-American 
problems.  He  had  learned  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
election  had  been  grotesquely  misinterpre- 
ted in  many  Latin-American  countries  as 
a  repudiation  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  policy  of  solicitude  toward 
the  countries  south  of  us  followed  by  pre- 
vious Administrations.  He  had  been  told 
that  plans  were  making,  in  more  than  one 
country  under  the  Southern  Cross,  to  start 
a  revolution  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  seated 
in  the  Presidential  chair.  A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Castro,  rather  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  the  revolutionary 
profession,  actually  started  for  Washing- 
ton expecting  to  be  an  honored  guest  at 
the  inauguration  of  a  President  whose 
motto  was  supposed  to  be:  "The  lid  is 
off  of  the  Caribbean."  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  back  and  peruse 


the  list  of  distinguished  strangers  h(Hioring 
the  City  of  Washington  with  their  presence 
on  March  4th  last  year  will  observe  that 
Mr.  Castro  apparently  desisted  from  his 
purpose  of  coming  on. 

On  March  11,  191 3,  having  been  Presi- 
dent just  less  than  seven  days,  Mr.  Wil- 
son issued  a  statement  in  which,  after  as- 
suring the  sister  Republicsof  Central  Amer- 
ica of  his  desire  to  cultivate  their  friendship 
and  deserve  their  confidence,  and  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  cooperate  most  cordially 
with  their  leaders,  he  went  on  to  say: 

Cooperation  is  possible  only  when  supported 
at  every  turn  by  the  orderly  processes  of  just 
government  based  upon  law,  not  upon  arbi- 
trary or  irregular  force.  We  hold,  as  1  am  sure 
all  thoughtful  leaders  of  republican  government 
everywhere  hold,  that  just  government  rests 
always  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  order 
based  upon  law  and  upon  the  public  conscience 
and  approval.  We  shall  look  to  make  these 
principles  the  basis  of  mutual  intercourse* 
respect,  and  helpfulness  between  our  sbter 
Republics  and  ourselves.  We  shall  lend  oar 
influence  of  every  kind  to  the  realization  of 
those  principles  in  fact  and  practice,  knowing 
that  disorder,  personal  intrigues,  and  defiance 
of  constitutional  rights  weaken  and  discredit 
government  and  injure  none  so  much  as  the 
people  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
their  common  life  and  their  common  affairs  so 
tainted  and  disturbed.  We  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  seek  to  seize  the  power 
of  government  to  advance  their  own  personal 
interests  or  ambition.  We  are  the  friends  of 
peace,  but  we  know  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
or  stable  peace  in  such  circumstances. 

Read  as  a  well-sounding  proclamation 
is  usually  read,  this  may  not  be  espedally 
startling.  But  Mr.  Wilson,  as  we  are 
learning,  is  a  man  who  uses  words  with  not 
only  precision  but  seriousness.  Predsdy 
and  seriously  used,  the  words,  "We  shall 
lend  our  influence  of  every  kind  to  the 
realization  of  those  principles  in  fact  and 
practice,"  mean  a  very  great  deal. 

There  is  behind  these  words  and  behind 
the  whole  proclamation  a  coroUaiy  which 
the  President  proceeded  in  fact  to  act 
upon:  The  President  proceeded  to  say 
in  effect:  "Of  course,  if  we  are  to  lend 
our  influence  to  the  realization  among  yoa 
ot  the  principle  of  order  and  regularity  in 
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tent,  we  shall  have  to  look  into 
lirs  a  little.    We  shall,  for  instance, 

it  a  duty  to  insj)ect  your  revolu- 
d  decide  in  each  case  whether  it 
tifiable." 

i  much  such  an  implication  as  Mr. 
id  had  discovered  and  acted  upon 
Mitroversy  with  Great  Britain  in 
The  dispute  was  one  originally  be- 
jreat   Britain  and   Venezuela,   a 

as  to  the  boundary  between  the 
untry  and  British  Guiana.  Great 
had  for  nearly  half  a  century  re- 
arbitrate.  In  1895,  the  United 
rovemment  took  the  position  that 
teous  determination  of  that  fron- 
was  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Olney,  in 
irated  instruction  to  Mr.  Bayard, 
idor  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
e  United  States  is  "entitled  to 
id  resist  any  sequestration  of  Ven- 
soil  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  neces- 
titled  to  knowwhether  such  seques- 
as  occurred  or  is  now  going  on." 
as  1  understand  it,  a  parallel  im- 

which  President  Wilson  now  finds 
lonroe  Doctrine  —  this  time  as  it 
)  the  conduct  of  Central  American 

rather  than  to  that  of  other 
toward  them. 

BT  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
t  entitled  to  look  —  and  we  have 
em,  and  they  have  accepted,  the 

kx>k  —  to  the  United  States  for 
n  against  invasion  of  their  ter- 
y  any  non-American  Power,  we 
ic  very  least  entitled  to  see  that 
mments  of  those  countries  are  law- 
iStituted,  in  order  that  a  due  and 
nxitinuity  of  internal  responsi- 
all  be  maintained. 
Jnited  States  Government  has 
Imitted  that  it  is  in  any  degree 
>le  for  the  acts  of  other  American 
ents.     We  forbid  foreign  Powers' 

the  territory  of  any  American 
>r  the  purpose  of  punishment  or 
>ut  we  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
irselves  responsible  for  any  mis- 
theirs  that  may  merit  punishment 
T  redress.  Furthermore,  we  have 
disclaimed  any  obligation  our- 
punish  or  obtain  redress  in  behalf 


of  non-American  Powers.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  position  that,  dis- 
avowing the  least  intention  to  save  Latin- 
Americans  from  the  consequences  of  their 
acts,  we  merely  declare  that  no  non- 
American  Power  shall  land  troops  to 
administer  the  consequences. 

1  am  not  saying  that  the  logic  of  that 
position  is  perfect.  It  is  a  little  like  the 
permission  which,  according  to  an  unre- 
generate  song  of  years  ago,  was  graciously 
accorded  the  importunate  damsel  who  de- 
sired to  go  for  a  swim: 

Oh!  yes,  my  darling  daughter! 

Just  hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 

And  don't  go  near  the  water. 

What  we  should  really  do  in  case  one 
of  our  Central  American  neighbors  com- 
mitted an  offence  against  a  European 
nation  which  clearly  had  to  be  punished, 
but  which  we  could  not  permit  the  offended 
nation  to  punish,  is  a  question  which  thus 
far  we  have  successfully  escaped  having  to 
answer.  Many  questions  are  best  answered 
by  never  allowing  them  to  be  asked. 

But  we  have  never  been  able  to  escape 
an  uneasy  feeling  that,  for  all  our  dis- 
claimers and  even  on  such  logic  as  we  were 
allowed  to  contrive  ourselves,  the  day 
would  come  when  we  should  find  ourselves 
with  a  first-class  war  on  hand,  brought 
on  by  Caribbean  complications.  We  came 
very  near  it  indeed  in  1895. 

Now  the  trouble  with  Central  America 
is  its  proclivity  for  revolution.  And  the 
danger  of  our  becoming  involved  in  com- 
plications with  Europe  lies  almost  entirely 
in  this  proclivity.  Central  American 
revolutions  are  always  encouraged  by 
foreigners  and  largely  financed  with  foreign 
money.  Any  resj)ectable  aspirant  for  a 
Caribbean  presidency  ("respectable"  hav- 
ing different  connotations  in  different 
zones)  may,  for  example,  procure  arms  and 
ammunition  ori  credit.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  country  which  now  rejoices  in  his 
services  as  its  President  pays  many  fold 
for  those  munitions,  and  throws  in  for 
gratitude's  sake  all  sorts  of  concessions  — 
lands,  agricultural  and  mineral,  oil  grants, 
harbor  rights,  railroad  rights  of  way,  and 
the  like.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua,  Santo   Domingp,  HaAtV — '\X  vs.  ticX 
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worth  while  extending  the  list  —  stagger 
under  incredible  national  debts  —  held 
in  Europe  —  and  are  looted  by  foreign 
concessionaries. 

The  Central  American  is  accused  of 
being  a  congenital  revolutionist.  In  the 
face  of  the  record  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  he  has  at  least  no  more  dislike  of 
revolution  than  an  Irishman  has  of  a  quiet 
shindy.  But,  in  sober  truth,  most  revolu- 
tions are  "promoted"  from  Europe,  in  a 
regular  way  of  business,  exactly  as  a  real 
estate  scheme  or  an  industrial  combination 
is,  or  used  to  be,  "  promoted"  in  America. 
When  revoluting  ceases  to  be  profitable 
it  will  cease  altogether.  The  way  to  make 
the  business  of  "promoting"  revolutions 
unprofitable  is  to  see  to  it  that  "  promoted" 
revolutions  do  not  succeed. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  is  aiming  at,  if 
1  understand  aright.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  possible  for  a  nation  which  was 
itself  born  in  revolution  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  all  efforts  of  oppressed  men  to 
"abolish  the  forms  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  and  to  institute  a  new 
government"  must  be  discountenanced. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinize 
each  revolution  by  itself,  and  to  judge 
whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  morally  justifiable. 

That  duty  the  United  States  has  now 
assumed,  as  I  understand  it,  or,  indeed,  as 
any  one  can  see.  When  Mr.  Wilson  took 
steps  to  inform  himself  of  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  Huerta  coup  d'etat,  with  a  view  to 
passing  a  moral  judgment  u]X)n  the  right- 
fulness of  the  de  facto  government  in 
Mexico  City,  he  took,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
most  far-reaching  and  fateful  step  which 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  inspired  in  all 
the  process  of  its  evolution. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico,  judgment  was 
easy.  Francisco  Madero  had  been  chosen 
President  practically  by  acclamation  by  a 
people  weary  of  being  exploited  by  the 
Cientificos  who  surrounded  Porfirio  Diaz 
in  his  later  years.  Madero  proved  in- 
competent. Presidents  sometimes  do  even 
in  countries  which  consider  themselves 
superior  to  Mexico.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, with  us,  murdered  by  their  generals. 

The  coup  d'itat  that  overthrew  Madero 
in  February,  1913,  was  in  no  way  a  revolu- 


tion. It  was  a  barracks  plot,  a  conspiracy 
of  a  few  army  officers,  financed  by  Qen- 
tificos  living  in  exile  and  a  few  Spanish 
reactionaries.  It  was  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances of  treachery  so  execrable, 
of  villainy  so  fantastic,  of  cruelty  so  bar- 
barous, that  the  story  is  one  which  the 
mind  has  difficulty  in  accepting  as  credible. 

The  chief  actor,  Huerta,  an  ape-like 
Indian,  aged,  one-eyed,  subsisting  on 
brandy,  when  the  moment  of  his  triumph 
was  fully  come,  rose  from  breakfasting 
with  the  President's  brother,  beckoned  a 
file  of  soldiers,  arrested  him,  had  him  car- 
ried away  to  be  shot  to  death  and  his  body 
thrown  into  a  hole;  went  to  the  Palace, 
embraced  the  President  whose  chief  com- 
mander he  had  become  through  protesta- 
tions of  faithfulness  to  death,  and  sig- 
nalled in  guards  to  arrest  him.  By  prom- 
ises of  safe-conduct  out  of  the  countr}', 
the  treacherous  general  secured  the  signa- 
tures of  President  Madero  and  Vice- 
president  Pii^o  Suarez  to  deeds  of  resigna- 
tion; hastily  gathered  less  than  a  quorum 
of  Congressmen  in  a  Chamber  filled  with 
soldiers  and  commanded  by  aitillery;  had 
himself  acknowledged  as  President;  car- 
ried Madero  and  Pifio  Suarez  out  into  the 
night  and  had  them  shot  to  death  behind 
the  prison. 

Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  suggest  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  recognizing 
Huerta  as  the  head  of  a  lawful  government 
—  once  it  had  been  resolved  to  scrutinize 
revolutions.  But  indeed  it  would  surely 
have  been  impossible  for  tragic  romance 
to  have  imagined  a  character  so  hideously 
villainous  as  Victoriano  Huerta,  or  a 
career  so  completely  justifying  the  refusal 
to  recognize  him.  The  conspiracy  that 
began  with  the  slaying  of  three  thousand 
citizens  of  the  City  of  Mexico  in  ten  days 
and  the  betrayal  and  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-president,  relatives  and 
friends,  went  on  until  the  conspirators  were 
killing  and  exiling  each  other,  until  the 
Congress  that  had  proclaimed  Huerta  had 
been  by  him  dissolved  and  its  members 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  the  Ccmstitution 
formally  abrogated,  the  tyrant  reigned 
as  a  confessed  dictator  over  the  oppressed, 
terrorized,  and  ruined  people  of  the  part  of 
Mexico  which  civil  war  had  not  wrested 
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from  him.  It  was  my  duty  to  write  a 
narrative  of  those  events  which  I  cannot 
bear  to  re-read  or  even  to  be  reminded  of, 
passing,  as  it  does,  from  episode  to  episode 
of  impossible  perfidy,  degenerate  malice, 
ingenious  depravity,  cynical  deviltry,  and 
savage  cruelty. 

Other  Powers  made  no  scruple  of  giving 
the  assassin  and  usurper  immediate  recogni- 
tion. Very  well;  the  United  States  is  not 
a  follower  of  other  Powers.  It  is,  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning  of  its  history,  the 
moral  leader  of  the  world.  Our  diplo- 
matic history  is  like  that  of  no  other  gov- 
ernment; its  successes  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  other  Powers  have  been  puzzled 
and  undone  by  our  moral  simplicity. 
Phariseeism  is  the  worst  of  sins,  besides 
being  extremely  bad  taste,  but  sometimes 
a  thing  must  be  said,  even  if  we  say  it 
"as  shouldn't."  It  is  the  mere  fact  that 
Great  Powers  have  no  consciences — but  the 
United  States  has  a  conscience.  We  are 
a  simple  people,  unable  to  rid  ourselves  of 
a  prejudice  against  murder.  No  doubt 
we  are  unfit  to  be  regarded  as  practical 
men,  living  in  a  world  of  unpleasant  facts, 
but  we  have  not  leamed  to  accept  an 
accomplished  fact  wrought  by  an  enemy 
of  everjrthing  decent  in  civilization;  there 
is  within  us  something  to  which  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  welcome  a  Judas  into  the  com- 
pany of  honorable  men  for  the  sake  of 
trade  advantages  which  might  accrue 
from  the  welcome.  This  is  hypocrisy,  sen- 
timentalism,  Quixoticism,  offensive  moral 
superiority,  so  the  British  journals  say. 
No,  it  is  not  sentimentalism;  it  is  a  plain, 
sturdy  morality,  to  which,  unfortunately, 
the  foreign  politics  of  too  many  other 
nations  are  strangers. 

And  it  is  a  very  practical  morality. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  United  States 
Government  has  contented  itself  with  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  legality  of  Huerta's 
rule  in  Mexico  City.  It  has  made  it  clear 
to  the  world  that  it  will  never  recognize 
his  rule.  Beyond  that  our  Government 
has  not  deemed  it  a  duty  to  go.  The 
usurper  has  nevertheless  maintained  him- 
self in  power.  He  may  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  situation 
is  one,  of  course,  full  of  dangerous  possi- 
bilities.   Events  may  at  any  time  make 


patience  lose  the  character  of  a  virtue, 
but  it  is  plainly  the  President's  most  earn- 
est hope  that  the  end  of  the  hateful  tyranny 
shall  come  automatically  through  the 
action  of  Mexicans,  not  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  our  refusal  to  recognize 
Huerta  has  made  his  success  absolutely 
impossible;  our  recognition  would  have 
made  it  easy  and  certain.  The  man  is 
doomed;  there  is  but  one  end  for  him. 
He  still  extorts  money  in  small  amounts 
from  certain  European  bankers  and  Eng- 
lish concessionaries  who  had  invested  in 
him  heavily,  and  who,  as  gamblers  often 
do,  still  desperately  throw  a  little  good 
money  after  a  lot  of  bad.  But,  whether 
his  fall  come  soon  or  later  —  whether  it 
come  automatically,  or  through  further 
necessary  action  on  our  part  —  the  promo- 
tion of  revolutions  has  received  a  discour- 
agement that  may  be  trusted  to  make  it 
hereafter  a  far  rarer  enterprise  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caribbean. 

There  can  be  but  a  paragraph  on  the 
surprising  acquiescence  which  foreign 
Powers  have,  within  the  year,  accorded 
to  the  principle  of  our  dominance  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  troubles  in 
Mexico  were  expected  to  bring  the  down- 
fall of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Not  a  few 
of  our  faint-hearted  fellow  countrymen 
were  for  abandonment  forthwith.  The 
United  States  failing  to  use  the  strong 
hand  in  Mexico,  foreign  intervention, 
we  were  told  in  daily  despatches  in  the 
press,  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days. 
European  pressure  was  being  brought  to 
bear.  European  war  vessels  were  on  their 
way,  with  suspicious  intentions.  Europe 
was  tired  of  our  inactivity.  We  were  to 
be  pushed  contemptuously  aside,  and  red- 
blooded  men  were  to  act  for  themselves. 

It  was  the  merest  twaddle.  The  facts 
were  precisely  contrary.  There  was,  in 
sober  fact,  never  a  suggestion  of  any 
Power  or  Powers,  singly  or  in  concert, 
taking  action  in  Mexico.  Not  even  the 
violent  outbreak  of  the  English  press  fol- 
lowing the  execution  of  Mr.  Benton  by 
Villa  moved  the  British  Government  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  intervention.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  made  \X  d^aix,  ^n^xv  \xv  >Jcs& 
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midst  of  the  storm,  that  his  British  Maj- 
esty's Government  reposed  full  confidence 
in  the  plans  of  the  United  States  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Mexican  troubles,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  pursue  an 
independent  course.  With  one  accord, 
Europe  has  left  it  to  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  Mexico  as  it  saw  fit.  The 
attempt  of  the  Huertistas  to  involve 
Japan  in  their  opposition  to  the  United 
States  failed  utterly.  From  around  the 
globe  came  assurance  that  our  paramount 
influence  in  Mexico  was  fully  understood 
and  utterly  unquestioned. 

Nor  is  Mexico  the  only  Latin-American 
country  where  a  manifestation  of  our  pe- 
culiar interest  has  been  this  year  accepted 
by  the  other  Powers  with  full  recognition 
of  our  peculiar  position.  When  Colombia 
proposed  to  give  an  English  firm  a  con- 
cession to  exploit  the  oil  resources  of  that 
land  (probably  for  the  benefit  of  British 
oil-burning  warships)  with  the  right  to 
construct  a  port,  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
thing  would  not  be  permitted.  With 
Nicaragua  we  have  concluded  a  treaty 
putting  its  custom-houses  into  the  hands 
of  American  collectors;  giving  us  the  right 
to  create  a  naval  base  in  the  wonderful 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  washing  the  shores  of 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador, 
granting  to  us  the  sole  right  to  construct 
a  ship  canal  across  Nicaragua,  should  we 
desire;  and  obligating  Nicaragua  to  incur 
no  debt  and  to  make  no  foreign  treaty 
without  our  consent  —  thus  extending  to 
the  most  troublesome  of  Central  American 
countries  the  moral  suzerainty  which 
under  the  "  Piatt  Amendment"  we  already 
exercise  over  Cuba. 

And  recently,  to  Santo  Domingo,  whose 
customs  revenues  we  are  already  collect- 
ing, our  Department  of  State  has  sent 
representatives  to  observe  an  election, 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  pass 
judgment  upon  any  revolutionary  dispute 
that  might  follow  it.  In  Haiti,  we  have 
scrutinized  a  revolution,  and  admitted  its 
justification  and  the  validity  of  the  new 
President's  claims. 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  describe  all  this 


as  the  setting  up  by  the  United  States  of  a 
new  dominion  over  the  hemisphere,  the 
establishing  of  an  empire  —  none  the  less 
powerful  because  a  purely  ethical  empire? 
As  for  material  imperialism,  let  it  be 
anathema,  abominate,  execrated,  and  ab- 
horred; let  that  day  perish  wherein  ambi- 
tion for  territorial  empire  is  entertained 
for  a  moment  in  the  mind  of  any  American 
President;  let  that  day  be  darkness,  let 
not  God  regard  it  from  above,  neither  let 
the  light  shine  upon  it.  But,  as  for  a 
dominion  of  conscience,  imposing  the  pre- 
cepts of  orderly  civilization  upon  peoples 
whom  unhappy  circumstances  have  there- 
tofore too  often  made  victims  of  anarchy, 
and  imposing  them  by  means  no  more 
hostile  than  the  granting  or  withholding 
of  its  countenance  —  which  among  them 
will  not  welcome  it? 

The  constitution  of  this  moral  empire 
is  in  the  right  of  Justice,  Humanity,  and 
Decency  to  call  to  be  their  champions 
those  who  have  grown  strong  under  their 
favor.  Its  object  is  to  summon  to  the 
obedience  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
civilization  peoples  who  have  been  made 
wretched  by  their  disobedience;  to  con- 
strain the  foolish  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just;  to  subjugate  them,  not  to  our  will, 
but  to  the  ordinary  civic  virtues;  to  dis- 
place violence  by  the  orderly  processes 
whereby  rational  men  in  the  earth's 
happiest  lands  conduct  their  affairs,  its 
result  will  be  the  opening  to  the  nations 
that  come  under  it  of  unfamiliar  doors  to 
prosperity  and  to  the  attainment  of  the 
dignity  that  appertains  to  respected  and 
respectable  nationality. 

Our  moral  empire,  contrary  to  the  ways 
of  material  empire,  will  aim  at  no  per- 
petuity for  itself;  it  will  have  become 
perfect  only  when  it  shall  have  become 
unnecessary.  Those  happier  countries  to 
the  south  where  already  respect  for  order 
prevails  even  as  with  us  will  never  have 
felt  its  kindly  yoke;  whik  the  backward 
peoples  will  emerge  from  its  constraint, 
each  at  the  moment  it  has  learned  to  love, 
and  to  enforce  upon  itself,  the  righteous* 
ness  that  exalteth  a  nation. 
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THE  most  fruitful  source  of 
error  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  War  Department  is  the 
quite  natural  thought  that 
the  military  establishment  is 
useful  only  in  case  of  war  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  the  constitutional  organ 
of  the  President  for  the  administration  of 
the  military  establishment. 

Though  this  is  truly  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  functions  of  the  War 
Department  are  so  varied  that,  even  though 
war  became  obsolete,  it  would  on  the  ad- 
ministrative side  still  be  fairly  occupied  as 
it  is  now  organized,  and  would  necessarily  be 
continued.  Other  agencies  might  be 
created,  but,  when  assembled,  they  would 
be  as  large  and  expensive  as  the  present 
organization. 

It  is  not  the  intention  at  this  time  to  re- 
view the  varied  civil  duties  of  the  War  De- 
partment or  its  great  constructive  work  in 
opening  up  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  creating  public  works,  and  working 
out  sanitary  problems,  but  simply  to  de- 
scribe the  duties  of  the  War  Department  in 
connection  with  our  overseas  possessions 
and  to  explain  why  the  overlooking  of  these 
possessions,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  executive 
function,  was  commit  ted  to  thisdepartment. 

Military  government  of  the  United 
States  necessarily  replaced  the  Spanish 
governments  in  the  territory  that  was  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States  and  ceded 
to  the  United  SUffis  as  the  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  Once  established  under  such 
conditions,  military  government  continues 
at  the  will  of  theCommander-in-Chief,  with- 
out reference  to  actual  hostilities  and  until 
Congress  acts.  The  governments  that 
were  instituted  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  were  conducted  under 


the  authority  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  this  authority  was  exercised,  as  it  has 
generally  been  exercised  in  the  past, 
through  the  War  Department. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  in  the 
past  with  which  the  War  Department  had 
been  called  on  to  conduct  military  govern- 
ments and  civil  governments  during  mili- 
tary occupation,  there  had  existed  within 
it  no  bureau  or  division  to  which  in  a 
particular  manner  was  committed  this 
work  of  supervision.  The  urgent  need  of 
such  a  bureau  or  division  was  well  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Root  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of 
War  for  1 90 1 ,  as  follows : 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  department 
has  been  the  building  up  of  government  from 
the  foundation  upon  unfamiliar  ground.  We 
have  had  no  precedents,  save  the  simple  and 
meager  proceedings  under  the  occupation  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  de- 
cide every  question  upon  its  own  merits  and  to 
make  our  own  precedents  for  the  future. 

Only  thorough  system  could  arrange,  record, 
and  keep  available  for  use  the  vast  and  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  reports  and  letters  and  docu- 
ments which  this  business  has  involved,  furnish 
answers  to  the  questions,  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence, and  keep  the  Secretary  of  War  from 
being  overwhelmed  in  hopeless  confusion.  The 
War  Department  had  no  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  provision  for  any  such  administra- 
tive machine  was  made  by  law.  Of  necessity, 
by  the  detail  of  officers  and  the  employment  of 
the  temporary  clerks  authorized  by  law,  such 
machinery  has  been  created  in  the  department 
with  a  chief,  an  assistant  chief,  a  law  officer,  a 
competent  force  of  translators,  accountants, 
stenographers,  and  recording  and  indexing  and 
copying  clerks.  It  is  called  the  Division  of 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  and  it 
performs  with  admirable  and  constantly  in- 
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creasing  efficiency  the  great  variety  of  duties 
which  in  other  countries  would  be  described  as 
belonging  to  a  colonial  office  and  would  be  per- 
formed by  a  much  more  pretentious  establish- 
ment. 

When  the  Organic  Act  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  replaced  the  military  government  by 
a  civil  government,  was  passed  in  1900, 
the  War  Department  had  not  fully  organ- 
ized the  facilities  for  supervision  of  oversea 
territory,  and  Congress  did  not  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  new 
government  which  had  existed  between  the 
War  Department  and  the  military  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  Organic  Act 
provided  for  a  wide  distribution  in  the 
United  States  of  the  executive  business  be- 
tween Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States, 
an  arrangement  that  worked  so  badly  that 
in  1909  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  recommended  a  change  in  this  re- 
spect. Their  recommendations,  reported 
in  a  bill  and  passed  by  Congress,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  President's  executive 
order,  dated  July  15,  1909,  and  providing 
as  follows: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  this  Act 
hereafter  all  reports  required  by  law  to  be  made 
by  the  Governor  or  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Porto  Rico  to  any  official  in  the 
United  States  will  be  made  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  are  placed  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  department. 

The  business  of  the  department  pertaining  to 
civil  government  in  Porto  Rico  is,  pursuant  to 
Section  87  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1902,  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

In  the  Philippines,  military  government 
continued,  the  instruments  of  its  execution 
being  increasingly  civilian  until  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1902.  This  Act  differed 
in  one  respect  from  any  similar  Act  for  the 
government  of  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  followed  the  form  of  many  such 
acts  in  ratifying  and  confirming  the  acts 
of  the  President  while  exercising  govern- 
mental authority  under  his  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army;  but  it 
further  recognized  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  govern- 
ment that  had  been  established  under  such 
orders  of  the   President;  and  continued 


the  relations  between  the  War  Department 
and  the  new  government  established  under 
Congressional  authority  which  had  existed 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  govern- 
ment by  executive  order. 

By  this  Organic  Act  the  division  of  the 
War  Department  referred  to  by  Secretary 
Root  was  made  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department  over  purely  civil  governments 
in  the  island  possessions  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized. 

That  the  Canal  Zone  should  be  placed 
undertheWar  Department  follows  naturally 
from  the  fact  that  the  War  Department, 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government, 
was  the  one  prepared  to  construct  the 
Canal,  to  protect  it  after  it  is  constructed, 
and  to  operate  it.  So  that,  following  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  191 2,  pro- 
viding, among  other  things,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  President  by 
executive  order  naturally  made  the  opera- 
tion of  this  government  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  how- 
ever, differs  materially  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  insular  possessions  that  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  Canal  Zone  will  in  operation 
most  nearly  assimilate  to  an  Army  post,  a 
Naval  station,  and  a  great  industrial  enter- 
prise combined.  The  question  of  govern- 
ment will  largely  consist  of  the  operation 
of  this  enterprise  and  of  the  control  of 
persons  engaged  in  its  operation  and  pro- 
tection. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Philip- 
pines there  are  approximately  8,000,000 
people,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  1,200,000,  and 
their  governments  present  all  the  problems 
incident  to  modem  governments. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  discussion  of  the 
use  of  the  machinery  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  an  instrument  for  the  government 
of  dependent  peoples,  we  are  confronted 
with  two  deeply-rooted  prejudices  existing 
in  the  minds  of  American  people  and  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  our  own  history. 
The  one  is  that  any  semblance  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Army  in  time  of  peace  is  odious, 
and  the  other  is  that  the  word  "colon/* 
must  not  be  used  to  express  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  our  Government  and 
its  dependent  peoples.    The  answer  to  the 
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objection  is  that  the  Army,  as  such, 
)thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  civil 
iment  of  our  possessions  entrusted  to 
Var  Department.  In  Porto  Rico 
is  not  a  single  officer  of  the  Army  con- 
l  with  the  government  in  any  capac- 
In  the  Philippines  there  are  but 
ifficers  detached  for  service  with  the 
[ovemment,  and  their  duties  are  ex- 
dy  with  the  constabulary,  which  is 
mi-military  police  force  of  the  Islands, 
n  the  War  Department  itself  there 
It  three  officers  connected  with  the 
vork  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
The  civil  work  of  the  War  Depart- 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
iment  of  dependent  peoples,  does  not 
present  time  savor  in  any  respect  of 
ry  government  or  of  civil  government 
military  occupation. 
I  answer  to  the  second  objection  is 
(donies  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
late  spoils  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
eitainly  not  under  our  Government. 
esident  Wilson  said  of  our  territories 


I  territories,  once  regarded  as  mere  pos- 
s,  are  no  longer  to  be  selfishly  exploited; 
•c  part  of  the  domain  of  public  conscience 
serviceable  and  enlightened  statesman- 
We  must  administer  them  for  the  people 
/€  in  them  and  with  the  same  sense  of 
ability  to  them  as  toward  our  own  people 
iomestic  affairs. 

yfly,  the  policy  of  the  War  Depart- 
las  been  to  foster  autonomous  govern- 
in  the  islands  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 

0  avoid  interference  with  the  govern- 
there  established,  and  to  protect 

ovemments  in  so  far  as  possible  from 
srence  by  other  departments  and 
ics  of  our  Government, 
icient  time  has  elapsed  to  test  the 
points  in  the  organic  acts  of  both 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  my  adminis- 

1  of  the  War  Department  to  present 
liiculties  which  we  have  encountered 
igress,  in  the  confident  belief  that  it 
ant  relief  wherever  it  is  required. 
ach  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
tion  which  have  so  far  marked  the 


present  Administration,  viz.,  the  tariff, 
with  the  income  tax  section,  and  the  cur- 
rency law,  there  are  important  provisions 
that  affect  our  insular  possessions,  and  every 
step  in  the  passage  of  these  acts  was  stu- 
diously followed  by  this  department  lest 
the  interests  of  the  islands  be  overlooked. 

The  Tariff  Act  in  its  entirety  applies  to 
Porto  Rico. 

The  income  tax  in  its  entirety  was  ex- 
tended to  both  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  with  the  proviso  in  each  case 
that  its  administration  in  those  islands 
would  be  by  the  proper  internal  revenue 
officers  of  those  governments  and  that  all 
revenues  so  collected  under  the  Act  should 
accrue  to  the  general  governments  of  the 
islands,  respectively. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  passage  of 
the  Tariff  Act  to  remove  the  limitations 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  which  could  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  abolish 
the  export  tax  which  had  heretofore  been 
imposed  on  certain  commodities  when 
shipped  from  those  islands. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  authority 
was  granted  for  the  establishment,  both  in 
Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  of 
branches  of  national  banking  associations. 

Very  few  of  the  important  acts  of  Con- 
gress are  without  interest  to  the  insular  pos- 
sessions, and  all  such  acts  must  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  the  War  Department 
in  the  hope  that,  if  beneficial,  they  may  be 
extended  to  the  islands  and,  if  their  applica- 
tion would  not  meet  local  conditions,  that 
they  be  not  extended  to  the  islands. 

The  policy  of  the  War  Department,  gen- 
erally speaking,  favors  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  insular  possessions  from  the 
field  of  Congressional  action  and  the  exten- 
sion to  the  governments  that  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  islands  of  all  legislative 
powers  in  so  far  as  these  powers  do  not  con- 
flict with  national  policies.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  Congress  is  to  yield  any 
powers  of  legislation,  which  is  quite  im- 
possible under  our  system,  but  that  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  with  reference  to  our 
oversea  territory  shall  be  exceptional 
rather  than  customary  * 
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SINCE  the  very  beginnings  of 
our  Republic,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  had 
intimate  associations  and  re- 
lations with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries.  The  American  people 
have  demanded  of  their  Government  that 
it  should  jealously  maintain  the  policy  of 
Washington  in  refusing  to  enter  into  "en- 
tangling alliances"  with  any  nation,  while 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  all.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have,  through 
their  Congress  and  their  Administration, 
repeatedly  sought  to  encourage  the  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government  and  of 
enlightened  civilization,  and  to  make  our 
Government  a  model  for  all  peoples  that 
are  struggling  to  establish  governments 
that  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed 
—  the  only  sound  basis  upon  which  govern- 
ment can  endure. 

The  Navy  Department  was  called  into 
existence  largely  as  a  result  of  the  attacks 
on  peaceful  American  commerce  by  priva- 
teers in  the  West  Indies.  Our  quasi  war 
with  France  in  1798  put  an  end  to  these 
molestations.  Again,  in  1804,  during  Pres- 
ident Jefferson's  administration,  our  naval 
forces  were  called  on  to  protect  our  inter- 
course with  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
successful  war  with  Tripoli  this  nation  was 
the  first  to  guard  its  citizens  against  the 
piratical  practices  of  the  Barbary  States. 
Jefferson's  war  on  piracy  on  the  high  seas 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chap- 
ters in  his  administration,  which  advanced 
American  ideals  to  the  highest  plane.  So 
popular  were  the  policies  he  inaugurated 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  most  dis- 
tinguished disciples,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
and  under  Monroe's  administration  repub- 
lican government  as  administered  by  those 


three  Presidents  brought  us  to  our  "era  of 
good  feeling."  So,  too,  the  War  <rf  i8ia 
was  a  conflict  to  establish  the  rights  of 
American  seamen  and  American  ships  to 
the  protection  of  their  flag.  From  that  day 
to  this  not  a  decade  has  passed  without 
seeing  our  Navy  called  upon  to  uphold  in 
some  way  the  policies  of  the  Nation  as  laid 
down  by  Congress  or  the  Administration. 
The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  War 
with  Mexico,  the  expedition  to  Japan,  the 
patrolling  of  Chinese  waters,  the  many  voy- 
ages for  discovery  and  for  scioitifiic  and 
commercial  information,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  examples  of  the  use  to  which  the  Navy 
has  been  put  to  aid,  sometimes  peaceably, 
sometimes  by  the  use  of  force,  the  foretgn 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1898,  partly  due  to  lesults  grow- 
ing  out  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
partly  as  a  result  of  greatly  increased  foreigii 
commerce,  partly  because  the  Nation  has 
through  its  representatives  adopted  a  more 
definite  position  in  relation  to  other  nations. 
as  for  example  its  most  honoraUe  ooune 
with  reference  to  the  open  door  in  China, 
and  later  the  recognition  cS  the  Republic 
of  China,  we  have  come  into  closer  contact 
with  other  peoples  and  in  a  more  extended 
field  than  ever  before.  We  have  definitdy 
accepted  the  lesponsibilities  of  a  woild 
power,  not  because  we  seek  increased  terri- 
tories or  military  glory,  for  these  are  foreign 
to  our  principles  and  our  desires,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  that  we  can  be  a  force  in 
bringing  about  higher  standards  of  civili- 
zation and  usefulness  and  can  aid  in  txtead- 
ing  governments  by  and  for  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  a  naval  force  was  necessary  in  the 
past,  it  is  more  necessary  to-day  because  of 
these  added  responsibilities  and  fidds  of 
interest.    It  is  a  significant  fact  that  more 
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f  the  Navy  have  been  employed  on 
connected  with  our  international 
IS  during  the  last  two  years  than  in 
*vious  period  of  peace  in  our  history, 
duties  have  been  undertaken  to  pro- 
>eace,  thus  emphasizing  the  truth 
ntil  there  is  an  international  agree- 
o  end  the  excessive  competition  in 
ent  and  battleships,  this  country 
naintain  a  strong  Navy  for  its  own 
less  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 

t  is  an  adequate  naval  force  is  a 
»n  depending,  first,  on  what  is  our 
policy,  on  what  may  be  demanded 
avy  by  conditions  arising  out  of  our 
t,  individual  and  collective,  with 
rious  peoples  beyond  our  own  bor- 
A  nation  cannot  live  unto  itself 
ire  than  an  individual  is  independent 
neighbors  and  his  environment.  If 
sured  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
>  call  will  ever  be  made  for  the  use  of 
)eyond  the  confines  of  the  contin- 
ortion  of  the  United  States  —  a  con- 
ition  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for,  but 
t  in  sight  —  then  and  then  only  can 
Be  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  only  a 
kfense  and  harbor  defense  Navy. 
there  is  not  this  assurance,  if,  on  the 
y,  there  is  the  remotest  possibility 
ploinatic  means  will  have  to  be  sup- 
away  from  our  own  coast  by  armed 
,  then  it  becomes  our  duty  to  exam- 
it  the  word  "adequate"  means  from 
int  of  view  of  modem  strategy  and 
leeds. 

s,  armor,  armament,  and  equipment, 
as  fortifications  and  their  relation- 
fleets,  have  changed  greatly  in  the 
f  years.  To  say  what  is  necessary  iir 
y  of  ships  and  their  equipment  and 
s,  after  it  is  conceded  that  our  inter- 
itside  the  continental  part  of  the 
/may demand  a  Navy, a  subject  that 
s  the  broadest  study.  To-day,  the 
power  on  the  sea,  with  continued  en- 
naval  construction  programmes  by 
(leat  nations,  might  in  some  emer- 
spell  defeat  or  at  least  a  failure  to 
ut  an  adopted  policy.  Even  if  such 
bility  is  remote  —  and  I  believe  it  is 
—  this  country  would  be  derelict  if 
lid  be  unready  when  the  possible 


need  should  be  imminent,  and  we  were  un- 
prepared. It  would  mean,  too,  as  a  neces- 
sary result,  the  loss  to  this  country  of  that 
influence  among  other  nations  which  we 
exert  to-day.  Earnestly  hoping,  as  we  do, 
for  international  agreements  looking  to 
peace  and  to  an  end  of  policies  of  military 
expansion  which  impose  constantly  increas- 
ing burdens  upon  tax-payers,  this  country 
could  have  greater  voice  in  bringing  about 
this  new  and  better  day  by  its  own  pre- 
paredness than  if  other  nations  supposed  it 
was  urging  a  peace  programme  because  it 
lacked  an  adequate  navy  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests. The  only  nations  that  will  be  invited 
into  conferences  desiring  to  reduce  thie 
burdens  of  preparation  for  war  are  those 
nations  that  are  building  navies  and  are 
able  to  maintain  any  right  that  they 
may  assert. 

How  to  prevent  loss,  how  to  maintain  our 
existing  position  in  case  of  attack  when 
peaceable  means  have  failed,  an  educated 
public  opinion  can  best  determine  by  giving 
heed  to  the  trained  counsels  of  those  upon 
whom  would  fall  the  actual  responsibilities 
in  time  of  need.  The  belief  often  expressed 
that  naval  officers  desire  war,  and  therefore 
are  not  the  wisest  advisers  upon  what  is  an 
adequate  navy,  is  erroneous.  Wars  are 
not  bom  in  the  breasts  of  the  men  who  must 
be  the  first  to  lose  their  lives.  Most  wars 
are  precipitated  by  those  who  are  never 
on  the  firing  line.  Naval  statesmen,  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  service,  feel 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  use  their  influence  to 
secure  a  navy  that  is  adequate  to  defend 
their  country  and  to  meet  any  need.  As 
they  urge  sufficient  dreadnaughts,  they 
hope  and  pray  they  may  never  be  needed 
♦  in  war.  Men  who  have  risen  to  the  heights 
H^n  which  they  can  say  in  the  day  of  crisis, 
"It  ifi  >weet  and  pleasant  to  die  for  one's 
country",  are  not  those  who  hasten  into 
war.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
United  States  Navy  love  their  lives  as  well 
as  do  men  in  other  callings,  but  when  called 
to  defend  their  country  they  respond  with  a 
cheerful  "aye,  aye."  The  fact  that  they 
live  afloat  and  must  ever  be  ready,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  they  give  their  whole  lives 
to  a  study  of  naval  progress  in  this  and 
other  countries,  makes  their  counsel  weighty 
and  worthy  of  the  h\|^esX  ams\d«t^\\oTv. 
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IN  ALL  the  world's  history  no  country 
other  than  our  own  has  ever  claimed 
anything  like  so  great  an  extent  of  the 
world's  surface  for  a  charge  to  keep,  as 
guardian  or  sole  possessor.  The  entire 
continent  of  America,  North  and  South, 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  islands  that 
encompass  it,  and  almost  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  —  over  all 
this  our  arm  is  stretched.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  seems  to  be  regarded  very  gen- 
erally by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  ex- 
treme of  arrogant  assertion,  and  our 
Pacific  extension  as  extremely  bold  aggres- 
sion. The  line  which  outlines  all  this 
vast  extent  of  the  world's  surface  must 
then  be  regarded  as  the  boundary  of  the 
great  fortress  that  we  must  protect.  We 
are  then,  because  of  our  aggressive  stand, 
forced  to  adopt  a  defensive  policy  —  we 
must  keep  what  we  have  taken.  What- 
ever or  wherever  may  be  the  point  at- 
tacked or  threatened  on  all  that  long 
boundary  line,  there  our  fleet  must  go. 

Now  let  us  consider  just  what  the  protec- 
tion of  these  lines  of  sea  dominion  involve 
for  us  and  how  best  we  may  utilize  the 
forces  at  our  command,  how  most  effec- 
tively dispose  them  in  this  fortress — a 
fortress  partly  abstract  conception,  partly 
concrete  territory  —  which  our  policies 
and  conquests  have  created. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  an  island 
base,  a  stationary  fortress,  unsinkable, 
firmly  planted  in  the  sea,  what  its  power, 
offensive  and  defensive,  may  be,  what  its 
endurance,  its  usefulness,  its  comparative 
military  value.  If  the  island  be  well 
situated  geographically,  be  well  isolated, 
and  have  a  good  harbor,  then  its  possession 
may  be  indispensable  as  a  stepping-stone  to 


further  advance  or  as  a  base  for 
effort.  Yet  this  island,  if  small,  bftving 
the  sea  itself  for  a  wide  and  deep  moat  and 
the  solid  earth  itself  to  bear  lightly  any 
burden  of  armor  and  armament  no  matter 
how  great,  may  be  so  heavily  fortified  as 
to  fender  futile  any  direct  attack  upon  it. 

What  the  various  weapons  and  forces 
are  which  all  together  make  up  the  whole 
defensive  power  of  the  military  (including 
naval)  base  and  what  their  effective  range, . 
it  is  necessary  clearly  to  realiase  in  order 
to  determine  the  proper  spadng  inMval 
between  bases  which  shall  insure  that 
all  these  bases  shall  be  mutually  support- 
ing and  securely  linked  to  home. 

Guns,  mines,  surface  and  sub-surface 
torpedo  craft,  fleet,  and  mobile  land  forces, 
—  these  are  the  weapons  and  forces  whose 
effective  range  will  determine  the  area 
that  can  be  effectually  defended  or 
threatened  by  any  one  military  base.  The 
effective  range  of  the  fleet  itself,  con- 
sidered as  a  projectile  (since  it  may  prop- 
erly be  so  considered),  its  radius  of  dflbrt, 
is  determined  by  the  consideration  that  the 
fleet  upon  leaving  its  base  may  roam  and 
operate  for  a  certain  space  in  thneud dis- 
tance, but  must  never  lose  the  power  i4 
safe  return  to  that  base,  in  default  of  other 
secure  refuge,  for  renewing  its  supplies 
and  restoring  its  strength.  Of  course*  this 
effective  range  will  gradualty  change  with 
the  changing  size  and  consequent  eedur* 
ance  of  the  constitutent  units  of  the  fleet. 
The  fleet's  dfective  range  is  now  about  one 
thousand  miles.  Hence  naval  base  inter- 
vals should  not  exceed  two  or  three  i hou* 
sand  miles.  (From  Heligoland  to  Dover 
the  distance  is  very  small,  and  yet  in  war 
the  time  and  difficulty  of  makfaig  that  hos- 


REMOVED    FROM    AMERICAN    STRATEGY    BY    THE    PANAMA   CANAL 
THE  STRAITS  OF   WAGEtUAH   AND  PART  OF   THE  ATUAKllC    FLEET  ON  ITS  JOURNEY   AROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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tile  journey  would  certainly  be  very  great  J 
'The  effective  range  of  the  mobile  land 
I  forces  is  usually  greater  than  the  fleet^s, 
being  equal  to  the  fleet's  effective  range 
plus  the  distance  which  the  land  forces 
arc  capable  of  advancing  inland  after 
^Ibey  disembark. 

Thus  everything  that  is  capable  of 
innicting  damage  —  shot  and  shell,  mines, 
torpedoes,  Heels  and  armies  —  may  be 
regarded  as  missiles  to  be  thrown  from  the 
base,  and  the  base  itself  as  a  great  bat- 
ier>'  and  arsenal  and  storehouse  of  power. 
Take  in  midocean  any  suitable  small 
'island  whatever  as,  for  example,  Oahu, 


and  imagine  it  to  be  powerfully  fortified, 
armed,  and  garrisoned,  and  also  abun- 
dantly supplied  and  equipped  for  military 
purposes.  Now,  this  done,  with  no  exces- 
sive expenditure  of  time  or  money,  with- 
out any  particular  display  of  military  art, 
the  defensive  power  of  the  island  of  Oahu 
will  have  been  rendered  almost  absolute. 
Furthermore,  the  offensive  power  of  thai 
island  base,  for  all  its  quiet  immobility 
and  peaceful  appearance,  would  be  hardly 
less  than  its  power  of  defence.  For.  thus 
prepared,  Oahu  would  be  in  reality  a  great 
impregnable  sea  battery,  which  by  means 
of  its  projectile  fleet  could  cover  effectively 
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all  the  sea  around  it  to  a  distance  of  fully 

one  thousand  miles,  and  probably  more. 

What  has  been  said  of  Oahu  applies 
with  equal  truth  to  other  islands  of  ours 
in  the  Pacific — Guam,  Totuila.  Kiska 
(or  Unalaska), 

Two  main  consideralions  must  decide 
in  the  choice  of  our  far  away  extra-con- 
tinental  military  bases  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  These  are:  First.  Our  naval 
bases  should  be  located  if  possible  on  small 
islands;  becai::e,  so  situated,  they  will  not 
easily  be  subject  to  attack  by  land  forces 
and  they  can  therefore  be  firmly  held  by 


to  possible  enemies  and  as  firm  foundaticim 
for  aggressive  action  by  ourselves.  They 
would  be  at  once  cradles  and  strongholds 
of  military  power,  no  less  essential  than  are 
the  dependent  moving  fleets  and  armies 
themselves  whose  continuing  power  these 
bases  alone  could  in  certain  contingencies 
maintain  and  assure.  In  the  defensive 
strength  of  their  unassailable  position  and 
in  their  offensive  power  of  vigorous  im» 
pulsion  these  suitably  prepared  island 
fortresses  would  embody  in  permanent 
form  the  very  highest  possible  concentra- 
tions of  military  energy. 


^    small 
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lOHTlNO   MACHINE 
CL/KeOAT   THAT  WAS   USED  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
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small  garrisons.  SeamJ.  The  spacing 
interval  between  these  bases  should  be 
considerably  less  than  the  steaming  radius 
of  our  fleet,  and  ought  not  to  exceed  two  or 
three  thousand  miles. 

Now.  over  the  great  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  apply  the  two  rules  of  selec- 
tion and  spacing  just  formulated,  and  ob- 
serve how  easily  we  can  assure  to  our- 
selves, if  we  only  will,  the  peaceful,  almost 
exclusive  domination  of  that  vast  ocean. 
Suitably  prepared,  and  garrisoned  by  less 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  all  told,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Guam.  Kiska.  and 
Samoa,  could  easily  and  for  an  indefinite 
time  resist  all  forms  of  direct  attack,  and 
they  would  stand  as  irremovable  obstacles 


The  four  places  named  —  Hawa1 
Guam,  Kiska  (or  Unalaska),  and  Samoa- 
are  not  many,  they  are  very  few,  and  so 
they  will  appear  to  be  when  the  vastness 
of  the  area  to  be  covered  by  them  is  con- 
sidered; but,  few  or  many,  they  stand  for 
an  essential  part  of  the  very  minimum 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  continued 
secure  and  peaceful  holding  of  what  is  our 
own.  And  if  we  should  ever  once  lose 
them  they  would  probably  be  lost  forever. 

In  all  the  Philippine  Islands  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  place  whatever  which  per- 
fectly satisfies  the  natural  requirements 
of  a  far-away  base;  because  all  the  places 
which  have  been  considered  are  so  easily 
subject  to  attack  by  land  forces  in  great 
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THE    EFFICIENT    FrGHTING   MACHINE 

I  II        0«^    189^:    me   "OKCGON."  OME  of  the   best  battleships   afloat  at  the  time  of   the    SPANISH    WAR 

lumbers  —  the  very  form  of  attack  which  hydrographic  advantages  that  make  it 
Vt  are,  and  pnibably  always  shall  be,  least  superior  to  Q)rregidor,  but  it  is  less  defen- 
jreparcd    to    resist.     Subig    has    certain      sible;  and  Corregidor  itself  is  by  no  means 
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so  well  isolated  as  to  be  secure  from  land 
attack.  This  most  distant  frontier  station 
of  ours  needs  most  yet  most  lacks  the 
natural  advantages  that  are  essentia)  for 
perfect  Icxal  defence.  It  is  inherently 
weak  because  it  is  so  remote,  because  its 
possible  enemies  are  so  near-by,  and  be- 
cause its  supports  are  so  far  off.  Yet  it 
can   be  attacked  with  ease  and  can  be 


THE  WORLD*S  WORK 
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THE    DIRECTORS   OF    THE    UGHIING    DEPARTMfcNiS 

^eCRETAKV    DANltLS.  OF  THE  NAVY   (CtNTKE)  AND  SfcCRblARY  GARHISON,  OF 

WAH   (iEn),   ON   TM6   FIGHTING  MAST  OF   A    llATTtESHII> 

defended  only  with  much  difficulty^    Nor 

I  docs  it  seem  re;is<inablv  possible  to  assure 
its  effectual  defence  except  through  the 
adoption  and  completion  of  some  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  work  which  would 
Mquire  years  of  time  and  the  unstinted 
wnployment  of  m<<ncv  and  of  military 
en^imTfing  art 


Great  as  are  the  military  disadvanta^ 
and  great  as  is  the  military  exposure  of  oyr 
far-off  station  in  the  Philippines,  yel  that 
position  has  this  much  of  compensating 
advantage:  we  can  steer  east  to  reach 
it,  or  we  can  steer  west.  If  our  im- 
portant island  positions  in  the  Pacific 
which  lie  between  the  Philippines  and 
the  American  Continent  should  be  prop- 
erly fortified  and 
equipped,  then,  with- 
out an>  fear  of  losing 
them  and,  with  them, 
our  irans-Pacific  line 
of  supply*  our  fleet,  if 
in  the  Atlantic,  could 
with  conlldcnce  steer 
eastward  for  Manila: 
if  in  the  Pacific,  il 
could  at  once  proceed 
westward,  without  any 
encumbering  train 
whatever,  sure  of  find- 
ing when  and  where 
needed  read\  means 
for  supphing  all  its 
wants,  reaching  on  at 
highest  speed  from  one 
secure  position  to  an- 
other, on  to  Manila. 
Our  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
would  then  have  in  fact 
that  power  of  swift 
movement,  so  confident 
and  so  free,  which  the 
wise  English  ptievision 
of  long  ago  has  given 
for  an  everlasting  pos- 
session to  the  Hngftsh 
fleet. 

How  is  it  possible  to 
estimate,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to   overestimate, 
the  value  to  the  Eng- 
lish of  such  places  as 
Gibraltar,    or     Malta, 
or  the   Cape   of  Good    Hope?      In    less 
than  a  generation  every  single  constituent 
unit  of  the  English  fleet  now  afloat,  from 
dreadnaughts  to  torpedo  boats,  will    be 
antiquated,  worn  out,  replaced;  for  they» 
like  fuel  and  food  and  ammunition,  are  all 
consumable  things  which  can  be  built  or 
bought  as  they  are  required.     But   not 


A   MODERN    BATTLESHI 
TNi  TIU%L  TRIP  O^  THE  *'tEXAS/'  ONE  OF  THE 

ith  a  place  like  Gibraltar;  for  as  it  was 
hundred  years  ago,  as  it  is  to-daVp 
[so  n%xi  hundred  years  hence  in  all  prob- 
ability Gibraltar  will  be  —  a  position  of 
unique,  cummanding,  and  supreme  im- 
portance, rai^  by  Nature  and  fashioned  to 
military  purposes  by  Art.  Time  makes  it 
only  more   modem,    use  only  make^  it 


<Lopvr»^[ht  by  J 
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more  useful,  while  its  loss  would  probably 
be  irretrievable. 

Think  how  shrunken  in  power  of  distant 
efTort.  for  all  its  imposing  numbers,  the 
English  fleet  would  be  if  deprived  of  its 
various  land  supports  which  in  such  pro- 
fusion and  with  suc\\  ^\ixt  \\\'\v^^^\  "^x^^ 
now^  sprinkled  a\\  ov^t  \b.^  ^2Lt\\\.   "Vv^ 
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PLAYING   THE    NAVAL       WAR   GAME 

AT  THE    UNITED  STATES    NAVAL   WAR    COLLEGE    AT   NEWPORT.   R.   L      THE   " COWMAN DER-IN-CHIEF"  WRITING 
A  SIGNAL  FOR  A  FLEET  MAN(EUVRE  THAT  WILL  BE  EXECUTED  BY  HIS  SUBORDINATES  ON  THE  BCAfU) 


reckon  the  huge  supply  train  that  would 
then  be  needed  to  enable  that  ileel  to 
operate,  let  us  suppose,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hong  Kong;  for  then  it  would 
have  there  nothing  stored  up*  no  secure 
line  of  supply,  no  natural  shelter  against 
enemy  or  rough  weather. 

Without  suitable  bases  the  value  of  a 
fleet  must  always  be  greatly  diminished 
and,  in  certain  circumstances  easily  con- 
ceivable, that  value  might  decline  to 
nothing.  Yet,  wisely  expended,  the  cost 
of  a  few  battleships  might  easily  suffice 
to  create  a  powerful  base  of  enduring  value, 
without  which,  in  more  than  one  quarter 
where  its  presence  might  be  required,  the 
power  of  the  greatest  lleet  might  be  re- 
duced to  almost  nothing.  The  need  of 
battleships  is  absolute,  their  cost  great, 
their  years  of  useful  life  few  and  full  of 
troubles.  Necessary,  costly,  ailing,  and 
ephemeral  is  the  battleship;  for  it  is 
wholly  artificial  and  highly  complex, 
made  by  human  hands  and  very  subject 


to  decay.  Equally  necessary,  less  costly. 
robust,  and  of  ages  long  endurance,  is  the 
military  base;  for  here  Nature's  strength 
and  man's  art  unite  to  make  of  and  on  the 
solid  earth  something  that  will  endure. 

Sustained  successful  military  operations 
must  be  based  upon  and  proceed  from  a 
defensive  system  which  is  solidly  organized 
and  secure.  If  possible,  those  operations 
ought  to  be  so  planned  that  all  the  dangers 
to  be  encountered  shall  be  in  front,  none 
serious  in  the  rear,  nor  on  the  right  hand 
nor  on  the  left.  And  since  the  voluntarily 
accepted  prohibitions  of  international  law 
bar  us  in  war  from  neutral  ports  and 
waters,  it  behooves  us  betimes  to  fortify 
and  equip  in  peace  those  specially  impor- 
tant points  that  will  be  endangered  in 
war,  and  to  transfer  to  them  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  additional  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  that  they  will  need. 

If.  like  similar  important  British  pos- 
sessions, our  pivotal  positions  in  the 
Pacific  were  now,  or  as  soon  as  possible 
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MANCtUVRING    THE    AUAUC    SIlll'S    IN     IHt    WAR   GAML 

m    THtSE    FRACTICE     BATTLES,  THE    COWMANDtRS    OF  THE     FirTURE     LEARN  THE  STRATEGY    OF   A  MILITARY 

itrUAtNyN   THAT  AROSE  ONLY   AFTER   Wt    HAD  ACQUIRED  OLiTLYING   POSSESSIONS  THAT  WE  MUST  DEFEND 


should  be.  suitably  armed  and  equipped, 
then  we,  and  we  only,  without  any  train 
impedimenta  whatever,  could  move  freely 
aiwl  securely  over  all  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  the  cost  of  suitably  arming  and  equip- 
ping those  Pacific  positions,  whereby  our 
movcmcnis  would  be  made  so  free  and 
secure,  would  probably  be  little  if  at  all 
than  the  cost  of  the  otherwise 
huge  fleet  train,  obtained  prob- 
ably by  forced  purchase  if  obtainable  at 
•  all.  Such  a  train,  so  costly  and  so  vulner- 
able, with  its  many  attendant  cares  and 
painful  anxieties,  is  the  precarious  alter- 

native,     just  as  surely  as  properly  spaced 

relay  stations  are  essential  in  the  make-up 
fa  submarine  cable  system,  just  so  surely 
fleet  relay  stations  indispensable  to  an 
active  fleet.  Those  fleet  relay  or  charging 
stations,  which  in  truth  suitably  spaced 
naval  bases  really  are,  would  provide 
all  thai  a  fleet  ^train  could  possibly  pro- 
vide, and  a  great  deal  more  besides;  for 
they  would  provide  a  sure  refuge  sgainst 


the  natural  storms  of  weather  and  the 
artificial  stormsof  war,  facilities  for  the  care 
of  suffering  and  wounded  men  and  ships. 
sure  means  by  cable  and  wireless  for  re- 
ceiving and  imparting  information.  Suit- 
ably spaced,  well  armed  and  equipped  sea 
fortresses  would  be  a  far  more  serious 
danger  to  an  adversary  than  would  the 
additional  battleships  that  could  be  had 
for  an  equal  expenditure  of  money. 

For  illustration,  take  Bermuda,  Sup- 
pose the  English  fleet  to  be  securely  based 
upon  a  well  fortified,  well  equipped,  and 
well  supplied  Bermuda,  unsupported  by  any 
other  place  either  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent or  in  the  adjacent  waters.  Now 
Bermuda  is  less  than  one  thousand  miles 
from  every  point  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board from  Halifax  to  Jacksonville,  and 
it  would  evidently  be  easily  possible  for 
that  English  fleet,  with  no  supply  train 
whatever,  to  dominate  completely  the 
entire  Atlantic  st^aboax^i.  *\W  s\v\v^  vev 
turn  as  necessary  wou\d  i^piw  Vo'fewwvxA^ 


FKARL    HARBOR,  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS,  A  KE^    TO    A.MRRICAN   DBFESS 
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for  refit  and  supply*  just  as  Admiral  Nel- 
son's ships  when  blockading  Cadiz  made 
use  of  Gibraltar  ^  et  a  garrison  of  ten 
thousand  men  could  hold  Bermuda  secure 
for  an  indefinite  time  against  a  force  as 
formidable  as  the  English  fleet  itself. 

There  is  one  sure  way.  and.  apparently, 
one  only,  of  holding  our  own  in  the 
Pacific  against  any  adversary;   and  any 


other  suggested  or  conceivable  possible 
way  appears  to  be  extremely  precarious. 
That  one  sure  way  is  to  arm,  and  arm 
heavily,  Panama.  San  Francisco.  Pug^l 
Sound.  Hawaii.  Guam,  Manila,  Samoa, 
and  Kiska  (or  Unalaska),  and  to  equip 
and  supply  those  places  as  they  should  be 
equipped  and  supplied  for  fleet  purposes. 
Samoa   and    Kiska   would    not,   like    the 


NAVAL    WORK    AT   GUAM 
A   ROAU  CtiAHtO  THROUGH   THE   JUNGLE    BY    TttE    NAVY    DETARTMENT    IN    ]»R&PaRaT|ON    POR    THi  TASIl  Of 
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fACIFIC    OCEAN,  NOW    BEING    MADE    INTO   AN    IMPREGNABLE    NAVAL  BASE 


necessarily  require  docking  and  re- 
cililies:  but  they  should  be  well 
and  should  afford  safe  and  commo- 
iooring  facilities  and  secure  refuge 
Kemy  or  rough  weather.  Samoa 
It  regarded  as  a  place  for  the  abso- 
SAfe  deposit  of  supplies  that  we 
require:  Kiska.  as  a  formidable 
c,  a  secure  refuge,  or  as  a  possible 


pivot  of  operation  for  our  fleet.  Panama. 
San  Francisco,  Puget  Sound,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Guam,  and  Manila,  most  have  docking  and 
repair  facilities  as  well  as  armament,  com- 
modious and  secure  harborage*  and  means 
of  communication  by  cable  and  wireless. 

Having  no  army  to  speak  of,  we  shall 
probably  never  be  in  position  to  begin  an 
aggressive  war  against  a  strong  militar> 
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A    FORT    THAT   WAS    A    VOLCANO 
>F   IkH  WXnnCT  VOLCANO.  "UIAMONP  MEAD."  THAT  THE  NAVY  DEPARTHENT  IS  CONVERTING  JNTO 

*•  aATTtRY  FOi  rut  nercNse  of  Honolulu  and  to  hold  the  mawaiiak  islands 
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!:ORQZAL,  OF  THE   ARTILi  t  RVMhN   WHO  WILL  GUARD  IHh    i^ANAMA  CANAL 


THE  ARMY'S  NEW  AND  BIGGER  JOB 

ITS   RESPONSIBILITY    FOR  THE   DEFENSE  OF  OUR  OUTLYING   POSSESSIONS  —  WHAT 

IT  HAS  DONE  TO  MAKE    THEM    HEALTHFUL  AND  TO  BRING  THEM 

INTO   TOUCH    WITH    THE    REST   OF    THE    WORLD  —  A 

GREAT    FORCE    FOR    HUMANITY    AND    FOR 

CIVILIZATION 

BY 

MAJOR-GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD 

aun  or  wtatw  or  the  oiotqi  states  a*mv 

Coincident  with  territorial  expansion 
have  come  new  and  increased  responsi- 
bilities for  the  military  establishment, 
both  Army  and  Navy.fresponsibilities  which 
cannot  be  avoided  or  shirked  without  loss 
of  prestige  and  influence  among  nations. 
In  meeting  these  responsibilities,  and  in 
solving  the  problems  which  they  have 
brought  in  their  train,  much  benefit  has 
resulted  to  humanity.  The  immediate 
conditions  of  the  people  directly  affected 
have  been  bettered,  and  methods  and  means 
of  controlling  disease,  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  humanity  for  all  time,  have  been 
discovered.  Most  of  the  work  incident 
to  these  new  problems  and  responsibilities 
has  fallen  upon  the  Army.  This  was 
natural  because  the  problems  have,  in 
great  part,  been  land  problems,  in 
which  hard  fighting,  in  some  instances^ 


kHE  United  States,  for  long 
years  a  great  power,  has  be- 
come a  world  power,  with  all 
that  this  means  in  widespread 
influence  and  in  increased 
corresponding  responsibilities. 
It  has  extended  its  possessions  in  both 
tesins;  m  the  Pacific,  reaching  almost  to 
t  of  Asia;  in  the  Atlantic,  holding 
n  of  and  <riccupying  situations 
iiruting  the  Caribbean.  Reaching  far 
if  tu  the  south,  it  has  connected  its  sea 
^ntiers  by  a  great  canaL  one  of  the 
f*f  the  world,  not  only  as  an  en- 
4  feat  but  in  the  sanitary  accom- 
lishmenis  which  made  its  construction 
»s5iblc:  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to 
he  ci^mmerce  of  the  world  and  a  military 
ssct  erf  the  greatest  value  and  usefulness 
inches  in  case  <  jf  war. 


^©r  THE  INSULAR  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE   PHILIPPINES  AT  ONE  OF  THEIR  YEARLY  COUNCILS  WITH 

M  Of  TMt  iNTemon.  at  which  the  war  department  comes  intimately  into  touch  with 

HAT   IT  GOVERNS 


imn-out  minor  questions  of  a 
icier  against  outlaws  and  ir- 
is  in    others    was    involved. 
done,   the  conditions   have 
for  the  building  up  of  well- 
remment  with  all  its  various 
^,  including  the  establishment 
conditions   where    heretofore 
cted  a   heavy   toll  of   human 
eve  that  the  results  attained 
far  more  than  justify  the  ex- 
life  and  treasure,  and  that 
[of  life  resulting  from  the  dis- 
\t  have  been  made  has  already 
Irnies  greater  than  the  loss  that 
it  to  the  work. 

i probably  no  subject  on  which 
In  public -^  educated  and  un- 
'  is  more  densely  ignorant  than 
^rmy.  its  duties,  itsaccomplish- 
its  needs.  1  here  is  a  general 
to  the  reasons  for  a  military 
Ht,  its  cost,  etc.  We  hear  in- 
Ji  speak  of  the  cost  of  the  mil- 
ibKshinent,  tncludmg  therein  the 
If  pension  system,  of  maintenance 


of  homes  for  disabled  soldiers,  and  of  other 
matters  that  are  wholly  the  result  of  leg- 
islation and  that  are  m  no  way  connected 
with  the  active  military  e3tablishment. 
They  do  not  understand  either  the  part 
it  has  played  during  the  perirxl  of  the 
opening  up  and  building  up  of  the  home 
countr>',  or  much  about  its  performances 
during  our  various  difficulties  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  know  little  of  the  part  it 
has  taken  in  our  recent  expansion  other 
than  in  a  general  way  that  its  performance 
of  military  duty  has  been  creditable. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  acquired 
strong  fortresses  outside  the  limits  of  the 
home  country  so  that  an  enemy,  before 
effecting  a  lodgment  in  it,  will  have  to 
waste  his  energy  and  force  in  reducing  these 
outlying  fortresses.  These  strongholds  may 
be  compared  to  the  great  forts  that  sur- 
round the  important  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centres  in  the  military  countries 
of  Europe,  covering  their  lines  of  approach 
and  necessitatingreduction  before  the  vitals 
of  the  great  centre  \tse\^  caLtv\j^i^^A\^^^^ 
occupied  or  destroyed • 
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1  n  the  Pacific  we  have  such  strong  places. 
or  bases,  at  Oahu,  H,  l.»  and  Manila  Bay, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  at  some  time  we  shall 
have  bases  at  Guam  and  in  the  Unalaska 
area.  For  the  Philippines  and  Oahu.  the 
necessary  garrison  when  complete  will 
amount  approximately  to  54,000  men, 
including  in  this  number,  in  the  Phihp- 
pines,  about  6,000  native  troops. 

The  ideal  naval  base,  for  the  purpose 
of  land  defense,  which  is  the  Amiy*s  part 


throwing  aside  all  consideration  of  agne^ 
sive  action,  is  a  defensive  one,  dcfrngt^ 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  defense  of  ih^  V- 
country  but  in  the  sense  of  protcc 
foreign  trade. 

At    f^earl    Harbor,  on    Oahu«  a  grux 
naval  base  is  in  process  of  const nicticiv 
and  around  it  is  being  built  up  wli 
in  effect  a  great  land  fortress.     The  1 
tion  of  this  naval  base  and  of  this  for 
is  vital,  not  only  to  the  defense  of  the  Pa 
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of  the  work,  is  a  small  island,  with  a  gfXKJ 
harbor  sufficiently  large  to  render  ships 
seeking  refuge  there  secure  from  bombard- 
ment, through  batteries  at  the  entrance 
or  on  the  flanks.  While  meeting  these 
conditions  it  should  not  be  large  enough  to 
give  ground  for  attack  by  a  large  landing 
force.  A  naval  base  situated  on  the  main- 
land is  always  subject  to  this  danger  and 
the  defense  thereby  made  much  more  dif- 
ficult. In  this  connection  the  Army  must 
ssumc  its  principal  responsibility.  So  we 
ive  here  the  Army  and  Navy  working  in 
the  closest  conjunction  with  a  view  to 
carr)'ing  out  a  common  purpose,  which, 


cific  Coast  but  also  to  the  defense  of 
Panama    Canal.     No    great 
intended  for  operations  against  ; 
Canal  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  could  ever  aH 
ford  to  leave  behind  it  this  fortress,  with  1 
fleet  based  on  it  — even  though  the 
were   much    reduced   in   strength— as 
constant  menace  to  its  line  of  commun 
ication.     Its   reduction,   or   its  complet 
neutralization  through  a  blockading  squatl 
ron,    would    be    imperative  —  and 
would  mean  a  constant  detachment  fr 
the  cnemy^s  fleet. 

In  the  Philippines,    our  great  fom 
at  the  mouth  of  Manila  Bav  is  ncarW 
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^^^^^^bd,  and  should  furnish  a  secure 
^^HBIW>us  for  our  fleets,  whether  of  a 
mitiur>'  or  commercial  character,  and  an 
adequate  defense  for  Manila,  the  great 
commerctal  and  poh'tical  centre  of  the 
Philippines. 
At  Por^— -  'he  Army  is  charged  with  an 
trcmt;  j|t  and  weighty  problem. 

ly,  ihc  defense  of  the  Canal.     This 
Icro   is   ni3w   receiving   most   careful 
ideracion  and  satisfactory  plans  have 
adopted  for  this  purpose.    The  gar- 
is  being  assembled  as  rapidly  as  con- 
litions  permit.     No  mere  neutralization 
the  Canat  would  ever  be  respected  b>' 
y  great  nation  or  group  of  nations  en- 
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gaged  in  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  for  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
is  as  applicable  to  nations  as  it  is  to  individ- 
uals. The  entire  area  around  the  Panama 
Canal  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  great 
fortress,  and  I  have  always  believed  that  its 
government  should  be  essentially  military, 
such  as  the  great  fortresses  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  the  governor  having  certain 
civil  functions  and  officials,  but  being  in 
absolute  authority  in  practically  all  mat- 
ters, so  that  a  change  from  peace  to  war 
may  involve  the  least  possible  change. 

The  garrison  proposed  for  Panama  will, 
when  complete,  amount  to  about  7,000 
men.     Much  work  has  to  be  done  there. 
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The  tropical  jungle  must  be  cleared  away 
and  kept  down  over  large  areas.  The 
present  excellent  system  of  sanitation  must 
be  kept  at  the  highest  point  of  etficiencv. 
This  fortified  area,  though  it  is  accessible 
from  either  side,  is,  unfortunately,  not 
accessible  to  us  through  any  line  of  land 
communication,  so  that  the  garrison  must 
be  complete  in  every  detail.  The  Canal 
is  of  such  tremendous  military  importance 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  of  War 
in  the  w^orld,  and  all  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  make  our  hold  upon  it  secure. 
The  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  in  an 
emergency  might  be  difficult. 


Though  no  preliminary  steps  have 
taken  for  a  fortress  at  Guam  or  in  the  Un*^ 
alaska  area,  both  positions  have  btts 
considered  and  there  is  little  douh 
that  in  the  future  they  must  be  defended, 
This  will  impose  upon  the  Army  still  fur- 
ther responsibilities  in  the  providing  oi 
garrisons,  for,  if  these  places  are  to  behcU 
securely,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
garrison,  both  at  Guam  and  Unalaska,  i 
require  several  thousand  highly  train 
efficient  troops  in  addition  to  the 
artillery  troops  for  the  heavy  guns, 
land  defenses  require  for  their  efficient  prtv 
tection  a  highly  trained  mobile  force,  lo 
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guard  them  against  attacks  from  strong 
landing  parties  that  might  operate  in  con- 
junction with  a  hostile  fleet.  Such  a 
mobile  force  relieves  the  artillery  troops  of 
all  land  defense  work. 

In  Alaska,  only  a  small  force  has  been 
maintained  —  one  regiment,  and  this  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  restoring  of  order  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  garrisons  in  the  Pacific  must  be 
kept  always  upon  a  war  footing.  1  here 
will  be  little  or  no  chance  of  reinforcing 
these  garrisons  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  any  attempt  to  reinforce  them,  either 
with  men  or  supplies,  during  a  critical 
period  preceding  possible  hostilities,  would 
probably  precipitate  war.  I  n  other  words, 
all  military  establishments  we  have  or 
may  have  at  points  remote  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  must  always  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency and  most  complete  equipment. 
The  problems  which  they  may  have  to 
meet  may  come  suddenly  and  they  will 
have  to  be  met  without  help  from  home 
for  a  long  time. 

In  the  Atlantic,  our  problem  is  much 
simpler  than  in  the  Pacific.  The  Atlantic 
seaboard  has  a  relatively  dense  population 
and  its  harbors  are  heavily  fortified.  But 
in  the  West  Indies  we  have  a  very  impor- 
tant and  very  serious  military  problem. 
We  hold  the  splendid  harbor  of  Guantan- 
amo  as  a  prospective  naval  base,  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  one  of  the  main  defenses 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Its  position  on  the 
large  Island  of  Cuba  involves  a  very  seri- 
ous question  in  land  defense,  which,  to  be 
adequate,  will  necessitate  a  force  of  several 
thousand  men  and  the  preparation  of 
Strang,  well-planned  land  defenses.  This 
whole  question  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  the  department  is  prepared 
to  undertake  and  complete  the  defenses  as 
soon  as  Congress  shall  sanction  it  through 
the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  money. 

In  Porto  Rico  we  maintain  a  part  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  sufficient  in  case  of 
need  only  for  police  work.  It  has  been 
rcconunended  that  this  regiment  be 
strengthened  and  that  militia,  composed 
largely  of  men  who  have  served  in  the 
regiment,  sufficient  in  numbers  to  form  a 
brigade  at  war  strength,  be  organized  from 


the  people  of  the  island,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  a  small  ex- 
peditionary force  landed  from  a  hostile 
fleet.  The  personnel  of  the  Porto  Rican 
regiment  is  excellent:  the  officers  come 
from  the  oldest  and  best  families  on  the 
island,  and  the  men  are  a  dependable  and 
efficient  lot  of  soldiers. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  our  military 
responsibilities  abroad,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  necessitate  a  constant  though  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  Army  until  adequate 
garrisons  have  been  supplied.  The  Phil- 
ippine garrison  is  complete;  the  Hawaiian 
garrison  is  yet  far  from  complete,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  garrison  at 
Panama.  It  is  most  desirable  that  our 
people  should  understand  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  phase  of  the  Arm> 's 
work.  This  work  in  its  essential  elements 
is  purely  defensive,  but  it  has  in  it  also  the 
elements  of  offense,  in  case  distant  oper- 
ations become  necessary,  because  it  fur- 
nishes the  troops  and  strong  places  from 
which  to  launch  expeditions  against  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war. 

THE    army's    constructive    WORK 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
the  Army  has  done  as  a  constructive  force, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
American  peoples  that  have  been  directly 
affected  but  for  our  own  and  other  nations. 

The  Army's  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands has  been  almost  wholly  military, 
and  its  purpose  has  been  to  build  a  secure 
defense  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  with  its 
great  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Its 
work  on  the  civil  side  here  is  negligible  in 
comparison  with  its  civil  work  elsewhere. 

In  Alaska  it  has  aided  enormously  in 
the  opening  of  this  territory,  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  and  the  security  of  1  ;  ^ 
and  property.  In  the  construction  of  the 
telegraph  network  that  connects  the  re- 
motest outposts  of  civilization  in  Alaska 
with  the  wire  system  in  the  United  States, 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  has  been 
the  pioneer  of  that  distant  Arctic  territory. 
Its  achievement  is  unique  in  the  annals 
of  telegraph  engineering,  both  in  re>pect  to 
the  immense  extent  of  territory,  the  ^reat 
distance  from  the  \JmlcAS\.;i\.vi'b,\\v^'^v^'^^'^ 
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inaccessibility  of  these  regions,  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate.  If  plotted  on  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  this  system  would  reach 
from  Wyoming  to  the  Bahamas,  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  The  cables  would  reach 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  and  the 
land  lines  from  Washington  to  Texas. 
This  system  comprises  all  elements  known 
to  telegraph  engineering  —  submarine, 
land,  wireless  —  all  working  as  one  har- 
monious whole.  The  Alaska  cable  system 
involved  not  only  the  telegraphic  unity  of 
American  territory  on  this  continent,  but 
also  American  ability  and  resourcefulness 
in  a  new  field,  cable  engineering,  which, 
until  that  cable  was  constructed,  had  de- 
pended on  foreign  skill  and  manufacture. 

With  the  establishment  of  mining 
camps  and  towns  in  the  interior  of  Al- 
aska came  the  urgent  need  for  better 
facilities  to  replace  the  primitive  trails  that 
the  prospectors  had  opened.  Under  the 
supervision  of  its  officers,  and  largely 
through  the  labor  of  the  enlisted  men,  the 
Army  has  built  good  roads  from  Valdez 
to  the  north  and  west.  These  roads, 
running  through  rugged,  mountainous 
country,  and  bridging  glacial  rivers,  have 
presented  difficult  engineering  problems 
whose  successful  solution  has  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  open  to 
travel  by  wagon  or  sled.  The  construction 
of  the  road  and  telegraph  systems  of  Alaska 
has  demonstrated  by  example  and  not  by 
precept  that  the  work  of  the  Army  in  time 
of  peace  in  developing  this  new  territory 
is  as  important  to  our  country  as  is  its  po- 
tentiality for  defense  in  time  of  war. 

In  Porto  Rico,  the  military  government 
was  established  and  maintained  for  a 
considerable  period  following  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  work  done 
by  the  military  governors  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  government  easy  and 
simple.  The  military  governors  also  ac- 
complished marvelously  good  sanitary 
work.  They  had  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  island  vaccinated  and  they  began 
that  general  sanitary  overhauling  of  the 
island  which  has  resulted  in  the  excellent 
health  conditions  that  exist  there  to-day. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  the  American 
occupation  of  Porto  Rico,  the  death  rate 
was  heavy.    The  conditions  that  followed 


the  war,  combined  with  great  depression 
in  industry,  unfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  general  nutrition,  etc.. 
raised  the  death  rate,  but  yellow  fever  and 
smallpox  as  causes  of  death  were  practically 
eliminated.  An  investigation  disclosed  a 
very  alarming  amount  of  tropical  anemia. 
This,  combined  with  insufficient  food,  ex- 
posure, with  Its  accompanying  diminution 
of  physical  resistance,  etc.,  produced  a 
heavy  mortality.  In  1899,  these  causes 
accounted  for  12,000  of  a  total  of  35,000 
deaths  in  Porto  Rico. 

SANITARY    ACHIEVEMENTS   IN   THE   TROPICS 

The  insular  government  thereupon 
established  a  commission,  under  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Army,  for  the  study  of 
anemia,  and  began  systematic  work 
throughout  the  island.  They  established 
relief  stations,  where  those  affected  could 
report  for  treatment  and  advice.  About 
300,000  people  were  treated  in  the  few 
years  following  the  appointment  of  this 
commission,  with  a  resulting  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  death  rate.  This  work  has  at- 
tracted attention  to  a  similar  condition 
in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  resulted  in  a  systematic 
campaign  being  waged  against  it  in  the 
home  land.  Besides  saving  lives,  this  cam- 
paign against  tropical  anemia,  or  hook- 
worm as  it  is  better  known,  has  brought 
about  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  and  consequently  in 
the  energy  and  working  power  of  the  people. 
The  death  rate  in  the  island  has  been  re- 
duced from  about  33  to  the  thousand 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  American 
occupation  to  about  23  to  the  thousand 
for  the  five-year  period  from  1904  to  1908. 
or  a  reduction  in  yearly  deaths  of  about 
1,300  people  from  tropical  anemia  alone. 
This  yearly  total  exceeds  the  loss  in  killed 
in  the  Spanish  War. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  Army  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  civil  administration  also.  Here 
this  problem  was  not  so  difficult  and  com- 
plex as  it  was  in  Cuba,  as  Porto  Rico  had 
not  undergone  the  wasting  effect  of  long 
and  bloody  wars.  But,  such  as  the  task 
was,  the  first  execution  of  it  fell  to  the  mil- 
itary governors.  It  was  under  them  that 
Americans  established  an  excellent  system 
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of  schools,  good  sanitary  regulations,  and 
sound  municipal  and  insular  administra- 
tive methods.  The  Army  here,  as  else- 
where, had  to  lay  aside  its  arms  and  turn 
its  energies  to  the  establishment  and  up- 
building of  civil  government. 

In  Cuba,  the  wonderful  work  of  Dr. 
Walter  Reed  and  his  associates  in  connec- 
tion with  yellow  fever  is  too  well  known 
to  require  more  than  a  reference.  The 
result  of  their  work  has  been  not  only  to 
wipe  out  yellow  fever  as  a  tropical  disease 
in  all  communities  where  ordinary  precau- 
tion is  taken,  but  it  has  resulted  in  making 
the  tropics,  so  far  as  this  dread  disease  is 
concerned,  a  white  man's  country  for  all 
time.  And  it  has  done  away  with  the 
terrible  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  which 
used  to  affect  the  southern  United  States, 
inflicting  a  loss  of  countless  millions  of 
dollars  through  the  suspension  of  trade  and 
travel  for  long  periods  of  time  over  vast 
territories. 

In  Cuba,  excellent  work  was  also  done 
in  controlling  malaria. 

The  betterment  of  sanitary  conditions 
was  followed  up  in  other  directions.  The 
people  of  the  island  were  vaccinated; 
smallpox,  formerly  one  of  its  great  scour- 
ges, disappeared.  Here,  again,  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions  brought  about 
a  great  improvement  in  racial  energies. 
The  people  do  more  and  better  work,  and 
are  more  efficient  in  every  way.  These 
improved  sanitary  conditions  trace  their 
origin  directly  to  the  military  government, 
and  were  put  in  operation  largely  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Army,  with  the 
strong  support  and  assistance  of  their  mil- 
itary superiors. 

In  Cuba,  the  civil  problem  was  pecul- 
iarly difficult.  It  was  an  island  with 
1 .800.000  inhabitants,  long  tried  by  bloody 
wars  fought  to  the  bitter  end  with  all  the 
relentlessness  which  characterizes  wars 
among  people  of  the  same  blood.  The 
people  were  exhausted;  bitter  animosities 
still  existed;  Spaniard  and  Cuban  stood 
apart,  each  filled  with  the  enmities  of  the 
late  struggle.  The  Army's  duty  was  to  re- 
concile these  elements;  to  suppress  bri- 
gandage that  was  a  result  of  bands  of 
armed  irresponsible  soldiery;  to  combat 
yellow  fever  and  widespread  sickness  due  to 


various  tropical  diseases;  to  build  up  a  form 
of  government  which  could  be  turned  over 
to  the  Cuban  people  to  be  carried  on  as  a 
republic,  and  to  build  it  up  from  the  rem- 
nants of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  They  had  to  help  prepare  a  new 
constitution,  hold  elections,  and  turn  over 
to  its  people  a  fully  equipped  Cuban  repub- 
lic. This  was  done  entirely  under  military 
officers  who  used  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  best  elements  of  the  native  population. 
These  Cubans  were  intelligent  and  loyal, 
and  performed  in  a  highly  creditable  man- 
ner their  portion  of  the  work. 

THE  ARMY  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Were  it  not  for  the  results  that  were 
attained  in  Cuba  in  the  control  of  yellow 
fever,  the  Panama  Canal  could  not  have 
been  dug  without  a  loss  of  life  so  tremen- 
dous that  it  would  have  been  prohibitive. 
The  French  had  energy,  money,  and  abil- 
ity, but  they  were  confronted  by  an  enemy 
so  deadly  that  demoralization  resulted, 
and  with  it  the  abandonment  of  the  work. 
Any  one  who  has  gone  through  a  great 
epidemic  realizes  how  subordinate  other 
things  become  to  the  great  majority  of 
people  when  their  lives,  or  the  lives  of  their 
families,  are  endangered  every  day.  Only 
the  strongest  and  most  courageous  keep 
up.  Confusion  follows  in  the  mass,  and 
great  projects  fail. 

The  credit  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  can  justly  be  claimed 
by  the  Army.  Much  good  work  of 
organization  had  been  completed  by  the 
civil  engineers  previously  in  charge;  but  to 
Colonel  Goethals  and  his  able  corps  of 
assistants  belongs  the  credit  for  this  great 
work.  What  Colonel  Goethals  and  his 
assistants  did  in  engineering,  Colonel 
Gorgas,  the  member  of  the  Commission 
who  was  in  charge  of  sanitation,  and  his 
able  subordinates,  did  with  equal  effi- 
ciency in  everything  pertaining  to  sani- 
tation. The  whole  work  was  conducted 
with  admirable  cooperation.  Working 
under  the  ablest  officers  and  through  an  ad- 
mirable organization,  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions which  rendered  life  safe,  this  great 
work  has  been  pushed  fon^ard  in  a  manner 
which  has  compelled  the  admiratu\vv  v^<  vVv^ 
world.    1 1  is  a  woudertxA  \rc\v\^w\^^\ .  >o^x\v 
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for  commerce  and  war,  and  its  safe-keeping 
must  be  entrusted  largely  to  the  Army. 

In  the  Pacific,  especially  in  the  Philip- 
pines, splendid  administrative  work  was 
done  by  the  early  military  governors. 
They  laid  secure  foundations  for  the  struc- 
ture which  was  subsequently  reared  by  the 
Philippine  Commission.  The  work  of  the 
early  Army  administrators  especially  is 
remarkable  because  it  was  done  entirely 
by  men  who  had  had  no  previous  training 
in  this  kind  of  work,  whose  only  guide  was 
a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  whose  principal 
weapons  were  energy,  honesty  of  purpose, 
perseverance,  and  a  more  than  average 
degree  of  intelligence.  The  work  was 
made  more  difficult  by  rebellion,  which 
existed  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  archipelago;  by  perplexing  and  dan- 
gerous sanitary  conditions;  by  the  tropical 
climate;  by  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  and  of  roads,  and  by  a  separa- 
tion from  the  base  of  supplies  that  was 
measured  by  the  wide  Pacific.  Yet  they 
crushed  rebellion,  restored  order,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minor  disorders  among 
the  wild  non-Christian  people,  built  up  an 
efficient  customs  service,  laid  the  found- 
ation of  a  school  system,  established  an 
effective  administration  of  justice  —  all 
this  among  an  alien  people,  under  condi- 
tions of  the  most  trying  description. 

At  a  later  period,  after  military  govern- 
ment had  been  superseded  by  civil  in  the 
northern  islands,  it  was  established  and 
continued  until  the  fall  of  1913  in  the 
southern  or  Moro  portion  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Here  a  civil  government  is  now 
established,  and  to-day  the  Moro  Province 
is  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Islands. 

Altogether,  then,  we  find  that  the  Army 
has  played  not  only  a  very  important  part 
in  the  acquisition  of  this  new  territory,  but 
that  it  has  been  in  all  instances,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
agent  for  the  establishment  and  conduct 
for  a  time  of  a  well  ordered  government 
and  the  agent  through  which  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  duly  constituted  civil  author- 
ities. And  we  find  that  its  work  in  sanita- 
tion has  been  of  worldwide  and  indispen- 
sable value.  Its  recent  demonstration  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  anti-typhoid  serum  is 
especially  noteworthy. 


In  running  over  this  very  hasty  state- 
ment of  the  Army  and  its  achievements, 
growing  out  of  our  new  possessions,  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  Army,  or,  1  migh^ 
say,  its  life-saving  work,  has  been  many 
times  greater  than  its  destructive  work. 
So  few  people  realize  what  the  life-saving 
work  of  the  Army  has  been  that  1  have 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this 
side  of  its  activities.  What  has  its  work, 
both  constructive  and  destructive,  cost 
the  Army  in  lives  lost?  Little  compared 
with  the  lives  already  saved;  and  rela- 
tively nothing  compared  with  its  value  to 
generations  to  come.  The  great  casualty 
list  incident  to  civil  occupations  hardly 
attracts  attention.  People  scarcely  reai- 
ize  that  in  ten  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions, the  last  in  1910,  in  round  numbers 
1,800  people  were  killed  and  35,000 
wounded,  most  of  them  young  children, 
celebrating  a  war  of  140  years  ago.  Still 
fewer  realize  that  this  number  of  killed 
equals  those  killed  in  the  Spanish  War,  the 
Philippine  Rebellion,  and  the  Indian  Wars 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  that  the 
wounded  are  about  seven  and  one  half 
times  as  many  as  all  the  wounded  of  these 
wars.  One  constantly  hears  the  outcry 
against  the  waste  of  life  and  of  economic 
efficiency  that  is  incident  to  the  mainten* 
ance  of  an  army.  Few  people  know  that 
the  lives  which  have  been  saved  as  a  result 
of  its  work  outnumber  many  times  those 
that  were  lost  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
or  that  its  work  in  doing  away  with  great 
epidemics  has  saved  to  the  country  far 
more  than  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  per- 
mit reference  to  the  Army  in  opening  up 
the  West,  its  life-saving  work  year  after 
year  in  the  great  Mississippi  floods,  the  ter- 
rible floods  in  Ohio,  the  earthquake  in  San 
Francisco,  and  numerous  other  instances. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
the  work  of  the  Army  in  civic  accomplish- 
ment is  fully  as  creditable  as  is  its  record 
in  the  field;  and  1  believe  its  work  has  been 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  gained  for  it 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  to 
the  extent  that  they  now  look  with  com- 
plete faith  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  any  duty  that  is  assigned  to  it. 
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PERHAPS  the  most  dramatic 
episode  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy was  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Neptune.  This 
enormous  celestial  body,  lying 
nearly  three  billion  miles  from  the  sun  on 
the  dim  frontier  of  the  solar  system,  had 
for  centuries  eluded  the  cleverest  observers. 
The  story  has  been  often  told  how  Lever- 
rier,  long  before  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  wanderer,  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  there.  He  could  not  find  the  planet 
itself,  but  he  detected  the  results  of  its 
behavior.  Certain  queer  proceedings  were 
going  on  in  those  outer  regions;  staid  and 
sober  planetary  bodies  were  disporting  in 
unexpected  fashion;  in  particular,  Uranus 
was  constantly  disregarding  the  orbit  that 
the  mathematicians  had  marked  out  for  it. 
Only  another  planet  of  huge  proportions, 
Leverrier  reasoned,  could  explain  such 
deviations,  and  he  set  himself  to  find  out 
where  it  was.  After  a  few  months'  hard 
labor,  he  suggested  that  astronomers  with 
especially  powerful  telescopes  point  them 
toward  a  specified  part  of  the  heavens  at  a 
specified  time.  They  did  so,  and  a  new 
planet  immediately  swum  into  their  ken. 
The  performance  not  only  caused  the 
recognition  and  charting  of  a  new  member 
of  the  solar  family,  but  was  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  human  mind. 

In  many  scientific  laboratories,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  of 
New  York,  a  new  kind  of  astronomer  is  now 
performing  similar  miracles.  These  search- 
ers, however,  are  not  using  mighty  tele- 
scopes. They  are  not  projecting  their  intel- 
ligence into  the  world  which  is  infinitely 
large,  but  into  the  world  which  is  infinitely 


little.  Instead  of  a  universe  of  unimagined 
size,  these  workers  are  satisfied  with  minute 
preparations,  perhaps  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, carefully  laid  upon  a  microscopic 
slide.  Yet  their  cosmos  is  as  infinitely  filled 
with  definite  bodies  in  a  state  of  motion 
as  was  that  with  which  Leverrier  dealt. 
Many  of  these  bodies  are  clear,  visible; 
they  have  been  definitely  described  and 
charted.  What  they  will  do  under  given 
conditions  can  be  accurately  foretold. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  is  an  infinity 
of  particles  which  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments do  not  reveal.  The  Rockefeller 
astronomer  is  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  midnight  watcher  at  the  tele- 
scope. Like  Leverrier,  he  knows  that  his 
wanderer  is  there,  only  he  cannot  see  it. 
He  knows,  too,  in  a  similar  way  —  by  the 
effects  which  it  produces.  He  can  gaze 
for  days  at  a  clear  specimen  in  a  test  tube 
and  see  nothing  in  it.  He  can  then  take 
this  same  substance,  inject  it  into  a  guinea 
pig  or  a  monkey — into  a  man,  too,  for  that 
matter  —  and  at  once  produce  a  frightful 
and  fatal  disease.  Minute  and  undiscern- 
able  as  these  organisms  may  be,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  they  might  change  the  course 
of  human  history. 

The  search  for  these  tiny  particles  is 
now  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  in  scientific 
medicine.  The  universe  which  is  no  bigger 
than  a  pinhead  is  as  interesting  as  the  ex- 
ternal universe  of  the  stars;  and  probably 
more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  hu- 
man civilization.  In  the  last  three  years 
the  workers  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
have  made  several  discoveries  in  this  field. 

The  man  who  first  looked  upon  the  or- 
ganisms that  cause  contagious  dvsft^.s^N^^s 
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the  man  who,  appropriately  enough,  made 
the  first  large  magnifying  microscopes.  It 
was  in  1675  that  Antony  van  Leeuwenhoek, 
a  lens  grinder  of  Delft,  Holland,  placed  a 
drop  of  water  under  his  magnifiers,  and 
saw,  "with  the  greatest  astonishment,"  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  world  of  living  things. 
They  were  all  there,  the  bacilli,  the  cocci, 
the  spirrilli,  and  the  other  living  and  mobile 
organisms  that  have  since  become  common- 
places of  modern  life.  Van  Leeuwenhoek 
called  them  animalcule  —  little  animals  — 
and  published  a  book  about  them.  He 
soon  found  that  these  lively  living  things 
existed  in  other  places  than  drops  of  water. 
He  could  hardly  turn  his  instrument  upon 
any  object  without  finding  them.  He  dis- 
covered them  in  sea  water,  in  the  intestines 
of  frogs  and  birds;  and  he  was  especially 
struck  with  the  lively  antics  of  certain 
wiggling  corkscrew  creatures  which  he  re- 
covered from  the  tartar  of  his  own  teeth  — 
the  well  known  spiro-chceUs  of  modern 
science.  The  industrious  Antony  ground 
finer  lenses  year  after  year,  and  the  finer 
his  lens  the  more  animalcule  he  discovered. 
But  the  clever  Dutchman  made  one  mis- 
take. He  imagined  that  he  was  dealing 
with  extremely  minute  living  things;  in 
fact  his  animalcule  were  the  giants,  the 
mammoths,  of  the  invisible  living  world. 
Far  below  them  in  the  order  of  size  were 
microbic  lilliputians;  things  too  minute  for 
Antony  to  see,  even  with  the  excellent 
microscopes  of  which  he  was  so  proud; 
things  which  the  microscof)es  of  to-day, 
with  their  magnifying  power  of  2,000  and 
3,000  diameters,  have  not  disclosed. 

CAUSES    OF    COMMON    DISEASES    UNKNOWN 

Once  Pasteur  had  definitely  shown  the 
power  of  these  living  micro-organisms, 
and  proved  that  each  disease  had  its 
particular  organism,  laboratory  workers 
everywhere  set  themselves  the  task  of  dis- 
covering them.  Pasteur  himself  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  isolating  the  first  of 
these,  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  —  a  terrible 
disease  of  sheep  and  cattle.  He  then  found 
and  cultivated  the  bacillus  of  chicken 
cholera.  A  few  years  afterward,  Klebs 
and  Loeffler  found  the  organism  of  diph- 
theria; and  in  1882  Robert  Koch  made  his 
epochal  discovery  of  the  germ  of  tubercul- 


osis. The  new  hunting  game  was  now  fairly 
on.  From  the  earliest  days,  however,  the 
discoverers  met  with  peculiar  difficulties. 
For  many  diseases  they  had  no  trouble  in 
running  down  the  particular  microbe; 
others  proved  unexpectedly  agile  and  elu- 
sive. Many  came  boldly  out  into  the  light 
of  day;  others  slyly  hid  themselves  in  un- 
discovered corners.  And,  in  some  cases, 
these  unobtrusive  organisms  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  commonest  and  most  infec- 
tive diseases  known.  Back  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Jenner  conquered  smallpox 
with  vaccination;  but  the  most  industrious 
search  for  thirty  years  has  disclosed  no 
trace  of  the  smallpox  microbe.  Medical 
men  deal  with  an  unknown  agent  to-day, 
just  as  Jenner  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Measles  and  chickenpox  are  the  common- 
places of  every  household;  but  their  germs 
have  eluded  the  most  elaborate  attempts 
at  detection.  Reed  and  Carroll  showed  us 
how  to  conquer  yellow  fever;  no  one,  how- 
ever, has  succeeded  in  imprisoning  any 
micro-organism  of  the  disease.  Scarlet 
fever,  one  of  the  most  contagious  diseases 
known,  has  also  successfully  hidden  its 
secret.  Pasteur,  who  discovered  a  way  to 
control  hydrophobia,  searched  patiently 
for  its  organism,  but  did  not  find  it.  Tsrphus 
fever,  the  scourge  of  American  cities  fifty 
years  ago,  still  prevails  in  attenuated 
form;  but  no  one  has  isolated  its  agent. 
Trachoma,  a  disease  introduced  chiefly  by 
immigration,  has  also  so  far  concealed  its 
definite  cause.  There  are  many  more  dis- 
eases that  afflict  animals  —  strange  sound- 
ing maladies  like  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
blue  tongue,  African  horse  sickness,  swamp 
fever,  distemper  of  dogs,  and  guinea  pig 
epizootic  —  whose  living  causes,  up  to  the 
present  writing,  have  refused  to  disclose 
themselves  under  the  most  powerful  mi- 
croscopes that  are  made. 

ORGANISMS  THAT  GO  THROUGH  FILTERS 

Years  ago  the  enemies  of  the  "germ  the- 
ory" found  much  comfort  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  science  in  this  direction.  The  in- 
vestigators, they  said,  were  cleariy  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree;  they  could  not  find 
micro-organisms  in  these  diseases  simply 
because  micro-organisms  did  not  exist. 
They  had  found  them,  or  claimed  to  have 
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found  them,  in  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  and  diphtheria;  why,  then, 
could  they  not  find  them  in  measles,  small- 
pox, and  scarlet  fever?  This  line  of  rea- 
soning, of  course,  would  be  about  as  logical 
as  would  have  been  a  claim  put  forth,  a 
century  ago,  that  the  planet  Neptune  did 
not  exist  because  no  telescope  could  find 
it.  In  1898,  however,  a  German  investi- 
gator, Loeffler,  ended  this  kind  of  talk. 
He  was  experimenting  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  cattle.  This,  an  extremely  de- 
structive disorder,  gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  accompanied  by  small  ulcers 
in  the  mouth  and  feet.  After  a  useless 
search  for  the  organism,  Loeffler  decided 
to  try  a  new  experiment.  He  made  a  watery 
emulsion  composed  of  salt  solution  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  ulcers  of  diseased  cattle  and 
compressed  it  through  a  filter.  These  filters 
areused,inlaboratoriesandout,foraspecific 
purpose.  They  are  made  of  porcelain  or 
other  impervious  matter  and  their  minute 
meshes  catch  and  hold,  as  in  a  microscopic 
sieve,  all  known  bacteria.  The  principle  is 
thesame  as  intheordinary  waterfilterwhich 
we  use  every  day  for  freeing  drinking  water 
from  typhoid  and  other  germs.  Dr.  Loef- 
fler,  as  a  result  of  his  experiment,  obtained 
a  clear,  watery  liquid,  which  was  inevitably 
free  from  bacteria  of  conventional  size. 
He  injected  this  watery  extract  into  healthy 
cattle;  the  animals  presently  sickened  and 
died  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  From 
this  experiment  he  could  draw  but  one 
conclusion.  There  was  something  in  this 
watery  fluid  which  had  caused  the  disease, 
and  this  something,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
passed  through  the  filter,  was  wonderfully 
smaller  than  any  known  micro-organism. 
Further  experiments  clearly  indicated  that 
the  infective  agent,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  alive.  The  investigator  found  that, 
although  it  had  "an  excellent  constitution" 
—  was  much  tougher,  held  much  more 
tenaciously  to  life  than  the  common  herd 
of  bacteria  —  still  its  vitality  could  be 
destroyed.  If  he  dried  it  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  thirty-one  de- 
grees centigrade,  it  lost  its  virulence.  Ex- 
treme heat  or  cold,  through  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  made  it  harmless.  Yet 
l^oeffler  could  take  his  clear  extract,  place 
it  under  the  most  powerful  microscope,  and 


see  nothing.  There  was  not  a  blemish  — 
not  even  a  turbidity.  The  liquid  looked 
as  clear  and  free  from  organisms  as  when 
seen  with  the  unassisted  eye. 

Two  years  later,  Reed  and  Carroll,  in 
Cuba,  showed  that  a  similar  state  of  af- 
fairs prevailed  in  yellow  fever.  We  have 
heard  so  frequently  that  only  the  bite  of  a 
mosquito  can  transmit  this  disease  that 
we  have  come  to  believe  it.  In  fact,  as 
Reed  and  Carroll  showed,  there  is  one  other 
way  in  which  we  can  acquire  it,  and  this 
independently  of  the  mosquito.  How- 
ever, we  shall  have  to  perform  the  same 
operation  that  the  mosquito  performs, 
only  with  different  tools.  Just  extract  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  from  a  yellow  fever 
patient.  You  can  dilute  this  blood  with 
water  to  an  extreme  attenuation.  If  you 
then  inject  this  extract  into  a  healthy 
person,  he  will  almost  certainly  get  the 
disease.  The  infectivity  of  such  injections, 
even  when  almost  no  blood  remains,  is 
fairly  terrible.  In  some  cases  one  part  of 
blood  to  a  thousand  parts  of  water  pro- 
duces the  disease  as  readily  as  the  original 
specimen.  Clearly  the  organism,  minute  as 
it  is,  exists  in  inconceivably  large  numbers. 

These  experiments  started  a  new  work  in 
bacteriology.  They  created  virtually  a 
new  branch  of  the  science.  In  want  of  a 
better  name  the  agents  or  organisms  that 
went  through  fine  porcelain  and  earth 
filters  became  known  as  the  "filterable 
viruses."  Thirty-onediseasesarebelievedto 
be  caused  by  this  class  of  living  things,  and 
others  are  being  rapidly  added  to  the  list. 

A  NEW   DISEASE    BELTS   THE   WORLD 

Recently,  as  the  result  of  studies  extend- 
ing over  five  years,  the  scientists  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  succeeded  in  isolating 
one  of  these  organisms.  This  was  the  one 
that  causes  infantile  paralysis.  Probably 
no  one  disease  in  recent  years  has  so 
aroused  the  interest  of  medical  scientists. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  United  States,  in- 
vestigators have  specialized  in  studying  it. 
They  have  had  practically  a  virgin  field, 
for,  until  six  or  eight  years  ago,  practically 
nothing  was  known  concerning  this  dis- 
ease. There  had  been  no  demonstration 
that  it  was  contagious;  necessarily  nothing 
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was  known  concerning  the  agent,  the 
method  of  communication,  and  still  less 
concerning  its  treatment.  It  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
it  had  been  recognized  as  a  specific  disease. 
Perhaps  this  was  because,  at  that  time, 
infantile  paralysis  was  exceedingly  rare; 
more  probably  because  its  manifestations 
easily  caused  it  to  be  confused  with  other 
palsies  and  paralyses.  At  all  times,  here 
and  in  Europe,  there  had  been  six)radic 
cases  in  which  small  children  —  commonly 
under  five  years  —  after  undergoing  a 
course  of  fever,  suddenly  became  almost 
completely  paralyzed.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  they  remained  in  this 
crippled  condition  all  their  lives.  In  some 
instances  these  little  children  had  had  no 
preliminary  sickness;  they  would  go  to  bed 
in  apparent  health  and  wake  up  in  the 
morning  almost  completely  paralyzed. 
In  the  United  States,  the  disease  in  epidem- 
ic form  had  been  practically  unknown. 
But  in  1905  it  burst  out  in  considerable 
virulence  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
thence  it  started  on  a  mysterious  circuit 
of  the  world.  Practically  no  country  has 
escaped.  In  Europe  there  were  epidemics 
everywhere,  from  Scandinavia  to  the 
Mediterranean;  in  North  America  its 
ravages  extended  from  Alaska  to  Alabama; 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  likewise 
visited.  The  northern  sections  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
the  areas  that  suffered  most. 

THE     ORGANISM    OF    INFANTILE     PARALYSIS 

At  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  curative  serum  for  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  —  a  remedy  which  has  enor- 
mously reduced  the  mortality  in  that  dis- 
ease —  quite  naturally  turned  his  attention 
to  this  new  spinal  affection.  Dr.  Flexner 
and  his  associates  early  succeeded  in  ex- 
perimentally transmitting  the  disease  from 
man  to  monkeys  and  finally  from  monkey 
to  monkey.  They  also  demonstrated  that 
the  micro-organism  belonged  to  the  ultra- 
invisible  class;  the  ease  with  which  it 
passed  through  the  finest  porcelain  filter 
showed  that,  in  all  probability,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  minute  that  is  known  to  cause 


disease.  The  method  was  to  obtain  an 
extract,  by  suspending  a  piece  of  the  spinal 
cord  of  an  affected  monkey  in  distilled 
water.  From  this  the  experimenters  ob- 
tained a  clear,  watery  filtrate.  Placed 
under  the  most  powerful  microscope,  one 
could  see  only  innumerable  bright  dancing 
points  —  particles  which  are  usually  pres- 
ent in  similar  preparations  and,  therefore, 
probably  not  necessarily  associated  with 
the  disease.  This  filtered  extract,  how- 
ever, had  enormous  destructive  power;  a 
monkey  which  had  received  only  one  seven- 
tieth part  of  an  ordinary  drop  presently 
fell  ill  and,  following  the  usual  course  cf 
the  malady,  became  completely  paralyzed. 
Clearly,  this  watery  fluid  contained  the 
virus  of  infantile  paralysis.  Judging  from 
its  extreme  virulence,  this  micro-organism 
existed  in  enormous  quantities.  But  was 
it  possible  to  isolate  it,  to  make  it  grow  in 
culture  tubes  like  bacteria,  perhaps  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it?  Apparently  not, 
for  many  painstaking  investigators,  here 
and  in  Europe,  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  find  it.  But  the  famous  Jap- 
anese bacteriologist.  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  has  developed  particular  skill  in 
exploring  this  diminutive  field.  He  is 
ingenious  at  devising  new  methods  of  work; 
in  191 1  and  1912  he  achieved  great  success 
in  cultivating  certain  micro-organisms 
which,  up  to  that  time,  no  scientist  had 
isolated.  Dr.  Flexner  and  Dr.  Noguchi 
now  started  together  on  this  new  quest. 
The  methods  that  they  used  are  altogether 
too  minute  and  technical  for  popular  des- 
cription. All  the  average  citizen  would 
have  observed,  after  several  weeks'  experi- 
menting, would  have  been  a  series  of  test 
tubes  filled  with  different  colored  fluids. 
One  would  have  had  a  particular  interest. 
This  was  filled  half  way  from  the  bottom 
with  a  watery,  yellowish  substance  —  in 
reality  ascitic  fluid,  the  kind  of  material 
that  fills  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  dis- 
ease of  dropsy.  Above  this,  extending  to 
the  wad  of  cotton  that  is  commonly  used 
as  a  stopper  in  test  tubes,  was  a  layer  of 
purplish  paraffin  oil.  The  most  interesting 
ingredients,  however,  were  two  minute 
pieces  of  solid  substance  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube.    One  of  these,  a  little  cube 
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perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
was  a  piece  of  rabbit  kidney.  The  other, 
lying  closely  pressed  against  it,  and  of  equal 
size,  was  a  piece  of  the  brain  of  a  patient 
who  had  died  of  infantile  paralysis.  This 
latter  specimen,  of  course,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability swarming  with  the  invisible  or- 
ganisms. The  little  living  particles  are 
almost  as  particular  about  their  food  as 
human  beings  are:  on  certain  things  certain 
species  thrive  and  get  fat,  on  others  they 
quickly  die  of  starvation.  These  several 
materials,  the  rabbit  liver  and  the  ascitic 
fluid,  were  placed  in  this  close  association 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  tempt  the 
gams  to  increase  and  multiply.  They 
were  provided  as  their  dainty  food  —  the 
most  tempting  morsels  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  experimenters  could  devise.  They 
had  already  tried  many  other  appetizers 
without  success.  The  commonplace  la- 
boratory foods  that  at  once  appeal  to  the 
everyday  microbe  made  no  headway  with 
this  new,  invisible  tribe.  Would  the  rabbit 
liver  and  the  "ascitic  fluid"  turn  out  to  be  a 
real  Lucullan  banquet? 

A    MICROSCOPIC   MILKY    WAY 

The  first  indication  that  the  new  microbes 
were  coming  out  of  their  shell  —  that  is, 
out  of  the  small  segment  of  brain  tissue  — 
was  when  a  faint  opalescent  glow  began  to 
surround  this  specially  prepared  food.  In 
a  few  days,  this  opalescent  glow  began  to 
ascend  in  the  tube,  until  it  extended  nearly 
halfway  to  the  top.  There  was  nothing 
here,  at  this  stage  of  proceedings,  that 
resembled  micro-organisms;  the  phenom- 
enon was  simply  a  brilliant,  iridescent 
turbidity.  In  fact,  however,  it  was  com- 
posed of  an  infinity  of  living  things.  It 
was  a  kind  of  microscopic  milky  way.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  nightly  marvel  in 
the  skies  —  the  powdery  mist  that  ex- 
tends across  the  heavens  —  a  streak  of  gold 
dust  which,  under  the  telescope,  discloses 
itself  as  an  endless  collection  of  stars  so 
far  away  that  they  look  merely  like  a  cloud. 
The  microscopic  universe,  as  this  experi- 
ment showed,  also  has  its  milky  way  — 
clusters  of  particles  so  minute  that  the 
assembled  mass  kx>ks  merely  like  a  faint 
turbidity.  Ultimately,  by  using  the  most 
powerful  microscopes  and  the  most  brilli- 


ant method  of  illumination,  the  experi- 
menters saw  the  individual  organisms.  A 
specimen  of  the  fluid  placed  on  the  micro- 
scopic slide  disclosed  quite  an  animated 
scene.  It  was  filled  with  dancing  bodies  — 
protein  molecules  —  and  other  granules. 
Then,  here  and  there,  hardly  clearer  than 
faint  shadows,  appeared  other  objects. 
They  were  shaped  like  globes,  hung  to- 
gether in  chains,  pairs,  and  small  masses. 
Unlike  most  micro-organisms,  they  had  no 
independent  motion,  and  only  the  keenest 
eye  could  separate  them  from  the  other 
granules  on  the  field.  The  usual  labora- 
tory device  —  that  of  staining  with  aniline 
dyes  —  immediately  brought  them  into 
prominence.  They  appeared  variable  in 
their  size,  but  the  average  was  about  one 
fifth  of  a  micron.  That  is,  it  would  take 
about  130,000  of  them  ranged  side  by  side 
to  make  an  inch. 

Bacteriology  long  ago  laid  down  a  clas- 
sical system  of  proof  for  testing  experiments 
like  this.  No  organism  is  finally  identified 
until  the  experimenter  has  done  certain 
definite  things.  First  he  must  find  it  in  an 
animal  or  human  being  who  is  suffering 
from  the  disease.  Then  he  must  cultivate 
it  outside  the  body.  He  must  then  inject 
this  culture  into  another  animal,  which 
must  have  the  specific  disease.  Finally 
he  must  find  the  same  organism  in  this 
diseased  animal.  Dr.  Flexner  and  Dr. 
Noguchi  found  that  their  new  parasite 
met  all  these  requirements.  Healthy  mon- 
keys into  which  they  injected  it  fell  ill  and 
died  of  infantile  paralysis.  From  these 
animals  the  organism  capable  of  similarly 
infecting  others  was  recovered.  The  cy- 
cle of  proof  was  thus  complete.  An  ''ultra 
microscopic  virus"  had  actually  been  seen 
and  taken  into  captivity. 

LOOKING    FOR   THE   CAUSE   OF   RABIES 

From  this  discovery  Dr.  Noguchi  turned 
his  attention  to  an  even  more  perplexing 
problem  —  the  cultivation  of  the  germ  of 
rabies.  Here  was  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
highest  talents.  Here  was  another  of  the 
excessively  minute  organisms  which  had 
successfully  evaded  the  most  painstaking 
search.  Pasteur,  as  already  said,  failed 
in  all  his  attempts  to  isolate  it.  Since  his 
time,  many  investigators,  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world,  have  made  fruitless  efforts  of 
the  same  kind.  Many  have  announced 
the  discovery  only  to  have  their  statements 
subsequently  disproved.  It  had  come 
to  a  point,  indeed,  where  any  statement 
on  the  virus  of  rabies  aroused  general 
scientific  suspicion.  The  man  who  came 
nearest  actually  to  discovering  something 
was  an  Italian  worker  named  Negri.  About 
ten  years  ago  he  found  peculiar  but  well 
defined  particles  in  the  brain  of  a  rabid 
animal,  which,  he  was  persuaded,  caused 
the  disease.  These  so-called  "Negri 
bodies"  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
literature  of  hydrophobia  ever  since.  1  n  the 
brains  of  many  rabid  dogs  they  were  found; 
in  other  animals,  however,  which  had  died 
of  the  disease,  they  did  not  appear.  This 
fact  apparently  disproved  the  idea  that 
they  were  the  long-sought  virus.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  injected  into  the  brain  of 
a  healthy  dog,  they  usually  caused  the  dis- 
ease. The  severest  forms  of  hydrophobia, 
however,  were  caused  by  the  use  of  a  sus- 
pension in  which  no  "Negri  bodies"  could 
be  found. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  micro-organ- 
isms, the  germ  of  rabies  increases  in  viru- 
lence as  it  passes  from  animal  to  animal. 
The  usual  method,  in  experiments  with 
inoculation,  is  to  take  a  specimen  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  an  animal  which  has  died  of 
the  disease,  and  to  inject  this  into  the  ner- 
vous system  of  a  rabbit.  After  a  com- 
paratively long  interval,  say  thirty  days, 
hydrophobia  regularly  appears.  When  a 
piece  of  this  rabbit's  spinal  cord  is  injected 
into  another  rabbit,  the  disease  manifests 
itself  within  a  shorter  time.  After  each 
successive  inoculation,  this  "incubation 
period"  is  shorter  until  finally  the  material 
transmits  the  disease  in  seven  days.  From 
now  on  the  experimenters  cannot  reduce 
the  period;  it  remains  constant  or  "fixed" 
after  seven  days.  From  this  fact  this 
kind  of  virus,  the  most  powerful  of  all,  is 
known  as  "fixed."  Now  these  so-called 
Negri  bodies,  which  are  multitudinous 
in  the  dog's  brain  from  which  the  first 
specimen  was  taken,  disappear  in  the 
course  of  these  inoculations;  in  the  "fixed 
virus,"  the  most  terrible  of  all,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  them.  If  the  ex- 
perimenter, however,  after  having  obtained 


his  "fixed  virus"  by  successive  experi- 
ments on  rabbits,  injects  this  material  into 
a  dog,  these  peculiar  organisms  appear 
again  in  enormous  numbers.  This  amaz- 
ing fact  has  whetted  the  curiosity  of  many 
investigators,  but  none  has  ever  succeeded 
in  explaining  it. 

A    PARASITE   THAT    ASSUMES    MANY     FORMS 

The  "Negri  bodies"  are  not  excessively 
minute;  any  skilled  observer  can  find  them. 
But  the  "fixed  virus"  has  hitherto  pre- 
sented an  unobscured  field.  Dr.  Noguchi, 
however,  by  utilizing  his  original  methods, 
now  began  to  find  traces  of  new  particles. 
They  were  so  minute  that  he  describes 
them  simply  as  "points."  These  agents, 
however,  he  has  succeeded  in  cultivating 
in  the  test  tube  and  in  actually  photo- 
graphing. His  photographic  plates  look 
much  like  the  picture  of  nebulas  and 
groups  of  asteroids  which  one  finds  in  as- 
tronomical journals.  Dr.  Noguchi  be- 
lieves that  these  infinitely  small  "points" 
are  really  parasites  —  minute  animal  bod- 
ies, as  distinguished  from  bacteria,  which 
are  vegetable  in  character.  He  has  cul- 
tivated them  through  several  generations, 
and  has  produced  hydrophobia  with  them. 
As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  he  has  for- 
mulated an  ingenious  theory.  He  believes 
that  the  "  Negri  bodies"  and  his  own  death- 
dealing  "points"  are  really  the  same  or- 
ganism  at  different  stages  of  its  growth. 
It  is  a  parasite,  that  is,  which  undergoes  a 
regular  cycle;  like  butterflies  and  beetles 
in  the  larger  insect  world,  it  comes  into 
existence  as  one  thing,  stays  in  a  chrysalis 
stage  for  a  time,  and  emerges  as  something 
else.  At  the  beginning,  it  may  be  a  "  Negri 
body;"  at  the  end,  the  "point"  which  Dr. 
Noguchi  has  found;  at  other,  undiscovered 
stages  of  its  career  it  may  have  assumed 
another  protean  form.  Dr.  Noguchi's 
work  is  still  unfinished;  it  is  a  safe  predic- 
tion, however,  that,  before  his  experiments 
are  ended,  the  world  will  clearly  understand 
one  of  the  most  baffling  of  all  the  problems 
in  medical  research. 

NEW   LIGHT  ON   CANCER 

Other  experiments  indicate  that  another 
bacteriological  dwarf  may  cause  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  mysterious  of  human 
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ts  —  cancer.  Recent  work  at  the 
eller  Institute  gives  some  basis  for 
ea.    The  discovery  of  the  cause  of 

would  probably  be  the  greatest 
x>ntribution  that  could  now  be  made 
idne.  Statistics  seem  to  show  con- 
ly  that  the  disease  is  increasing. 
is  no  human  disorder,  unless  it  be 
ilosis,  that  is  receiving  so  much 
ic  attention;  and  there  are  many 
ions,  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
ire  devoting  all  their  energies  to  its 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
in  endowments;  almost  every  month 
ew  laboratory  or  hospital  is  started. 
/er  may  be  the  outcome  of  certain 
e  agents  which  are  still  in  the  ex- 
Btal  stage  —  such  as  radium  —  there 
)bably  be  no  actual  conquest  until 
use  is  definitely  established.  Re- 
ivork  in  the  last  few  years  has  there- 
rgdy  centred  in  finding  this  cause. 

early  days  there  was  undisputed 
in  a  bacillus  or  a  parasite.  This 
XMH  fell  into  disrepute,  however, 
owing  to  the  over-enthusiasm  of  its 
tes.  Their  facility  in  discovering 
ve  organisms  discredited  their  whole 
tion.    They    found    all    kinds    of 

in  cancerous  tissue  —  there  was 
a  month  that  did  not  bring  forth 
new  "cancer  microbe."  Medical 
le  contains  somewhere  between 
ind forty  "discoveries"  of  this  kind. 
ct  remains,  however,  that  no  one 
sr  found  an  organism  that  actually 
iced  the  disease.  There  was  one 
way,  and  one  way  only,  in  which 
icer  could  be  transmitted  from  one 

to  another.  This  was  by  trans- 
bn.  About  fifteen  years  ago  several 
^tofs,  notably  Loeb  in  this  coun- 
1  Jensen  in  Denmark,  discovered 
tumor,  growing  on  one  mouse,  could 
jtd  and  made  to  grow  u]X)n  another. 
ase  did  a  new  tumor  arise;  the  old 
s  simply  transferred  to  a  new  ani- 
fhis  fact  apparently  struck  hard 
microbe  theory.  Only  the  cancer 
If  produced  cancer;  all  attempts  to 
i  it  in  any  other  way  failed. 

within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
best  medical  authorities,  here  and 
ipe,  scouted  the  idea  that  a  micro- 


organism could  cause  this  disease.  The 
problem  was  simply  one  of  tissue  growth; 
and  many  ingenious  theories,  all  too  recon- 
dite for  description,  were  advanced  to  ex- 
plain it.  The  idea  that  an  ultra-invisible 
virus,  similar  to  those  already  described, 
might  act  as  a  provoking  agent  early  re- 
ceived consideration.  Definite  experi- 
mentation seemed  to  dispose  of  this  idea. 
The  tumor  cells  of  a  mouse  were  taken, 
made  into  an  emulsion,  and  passed  through 
a  filter  fine  enough  to  hold  back  the  cells. 
The  watery  extract  obtained  was  then 
injected  into  healthy  mice.  A  tumor  never 
resulted.  This  experiment,  performed 
many  times,  seemed  to  confirm  the  idea 
that  only  the  cell  itself  could  propagate 
the  disease. 

CANCER  IN  CHICKENS 

Up  to  this  time  the  laboratories  had 
experimented  chiefly  with  rats  and  mice. 
This  was  largely  for  convenience.  They 
needed  animals,  naturally  subject  to  the 
disease,  that  they  could  obtain  by  hundreds 
and  thousands;  mice,  rather  than  dogs 
and  horses,  clearly  fulfilled  these  condi- 
tions. Other  available  laboratory  animals, 
such  as  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  were  not 
used,  as  they  are  only  rarely  the  victims  of 
cancer.  Thus  it  happens  that  nearly  all 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  cancer  is  based 
upon  its  workings  in  rats  and  mice. 
Strangely  enough,  one  other  every-day 
animal  was  overlooked.  The  common 
chicken  is  even  more  subject  to  cancer 
than  are  rodents.  The  disease  is  found  on 
a  considerable  scale  in  nearly  every  large 
barnyard.  About  four  years  ago.  Dr. 
Peyton  Rous,  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
staff,  obtained  a  fine  Plymouth  Rock  with 
a  large  growing  tumor.  Attempts  to 
transplant  this  tumor  had  interesting 
results.  At  first  the  growth  would  not 
develop  in  any  other  breed  than  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  that  had  formed  its  primary 
seat.  Ultimately,  however,  all  kinds  of 
chickens  proved  susceptible.  And  now, 
merely  at  a  venture,  Dr.  Rous  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  that  had  proved  un- 
successful on  mice  —  to  determine  whether 
a  filtrate,  free  from  cells,  could  communi- 
cate the  disease.  He  took  thft  mXtcvc^sX 
pains  to  use  a  ftUet  XVvtou^  \4VL\dcv  >Jcv^ 
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tumor  cells  could  not  possibly  pass.  He 
then  subjected  his  cells  to  treatment  — 
such  as  drying  and  crushing  —  which,  had 
any  cells  accidentally  passed  through, 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  them.  He 
then  injected  the  filtrate  into  a  healthy 
chicken.  A  virulent  cancer  subsequently 
appeared  on  the  site  of  inoculation! 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Rous  had  found 
another  disease  that  was  caused  by  an  ex- 
cessively minute  organism.  Cancer  in 
chicken  belongs  in  the  same  class  as  rabies, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  several  other 
diseases  in  man.  From  this  experiment 
one  might  naturally  conclude  that  human 
cancer  is  caused  in  the  same  way.  The 
chicken  tumor  has  all  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  human  disease;  it  grows 
to  large  size,  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  kills  the  animal,  which  usually 
has  the  same  external  manifestations  as 
its  human  fellow  sufferer.  If  a  micro- 
organism produces  the  disease  in  a  barn- 
yard fowl,  why  should  it  not  do  the  same 
in  a  man  or  woman?  At  the  present  time 
we  can  only  argue  about  this  point,  as  ex- 
periments on  human  beings  are  hardly 
practicable. 

Several  other  facts,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Rous,  demonstrate  that,  in  cancer,  we  have 
an  eccentric  disease.  Thus  this  chicken 
virus  produces  the  disease  only  in  chick- 
ens; it  will  not  produce  it  in  rats  or  other 
animals.  Moreover,  in  chickens  it  causes 
only  one  kind  of  cancer.  The  virus  was 
originally  obtained  from  a  cancer  of  the 
breast.  Wherever  the  inoculation  is  made 
on  other  chickens,  breast  cancer  always 
results;  if  injected  into  the  liver,  a  section 
of  breast  starts  growing  on  that  organ. 
In  another  chicken,  Dr.  Rous  found  a 
similar  virus  from  a  bone  tumor.  Where- 
ever  he  injects  this  in  other  fowls,  he  now 
obtains  a  growth  of  bone  tissue.  The  ex- 
perimenter can  easily  produce  a  growth  of 
bone  in  the  breast,  in  muscular  tissue,  or  on 
any  part  of  the  body  he  selects.  This 
fact  suggests  the  intricacy  of  the  cancer 
problem,  assuming  that  an  ultra-minute 
organism  causes  it  in  human  beings.  1 1  may 
be  that  one  virus  causes  cancer  of  the 
breast,  another  cancer  of  the  stomach,  an- 
other bone  tumor,  and  so  on.    As  there  is  a 


large  assortment  of  types,  this  recent  dis- 
covery can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having 
simplified  the  problem. 

However,  profoundly  as  these  studies 
have  influenced  the  situation,  there  is  yet 
no  scientific  demonstration  that  a  filterable 
virus  causes  the  disease  in  human  beings. 
AH  one  can  say  is  that  it  does  do  so  in  fowls. 
Under  any  circumstances,  we  need  have  no 
fear  of  cancer  infection.  The  cancerous 
chickens  have  been  kept  in  the  same  brood 
with  hundreds  of  healthy  fowls  for  months 
at  a  time,  and  not  a  single  one  has  "caught" 
the  disease. 

There  was  some  apprehension,  after 
Dr.  Rous's  discoveries,  apparently  indi- 
cating an  infectious  origin  of  this  disease, 
that  they  might  unfavorably  affect  the 
situation  of  human  patients;  that  healthy 
people  might  fear  to  associate  with  them. 
Such  an  attitude  would  be  unfortunate  and 
ill-conceived.  Experience  extending  over 
many  years  shows  that,  as  with  the  chick- 
ens at  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  there  is 
practically  no  likelihood  of  one  human 
being  directly  transmitting  the  disease 
to  another.  If  it  is  communicable  at 
all,  the  process  must  be  so  intricate  and 
roundabout  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
may  be  ignored. 

HOW   SMALL  CAN    LIVINGS  THINGS    BE? 

Just  where  will  this  search  for  the  small- 
est organism  end?  What  is  the  downward 
limit  of  size  in  living  things?  Already  it  is 
plain  that  the  tiniest  particles  of  matter, 
like  the  most  enormous  heavenly  bodies, 
differ  from  one  another  in  size  and  glor\'. 
Some  will  pass  through  reasonably  coarse 
filters;  others  slip  through  the  very  finest. 
It  is  conceivable  that,  though  we  should 
increase  the  strength  of  our  microscopes  a 
thousandfold,  there  would  still  be  organ- 
isms so  inconceivably  small  that  we  should 
never  find  them.  It  is  probably  true  that 
bodies  inert  and  living  are  organized  on 
two  principles  —  the  infinitely  great  and 
the  infinitely  little. 

The  most  powerful  telescopes  will  prob- 
ably never  reveal  the  most  distant  stars; 
the  most  far-reaching  microscope  will 
never  disclose  the  similarly  multitudinous 
little  universes  that  lie  all  about  us. 


THE  WAR  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PESTS 

THE    STATES   AND  THE   NATION    ENGAGED    IN    A    HAND-TO-HAND    CONFLICT    WITH 
AN    INVADING    ARMY    OF    MOTHS,    INSECTS,    AND    DISEASES    THAT    HAVE 
COST    AMERICAN    FARMERS    MORE   THAN   THREE    BILLION.  DOLLARS 
—  A    COLOSSAL   LOSS   T«AT   IS    ALSO   ONE   OF   THE   GREAT- 
EST  STIMULANTS   TO   SCIENTIFIC   AGRICULTURE 


BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR 


IN  1869,  an  entomologist  named  Trou- 
velot  had  in  his  laboratory  at  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  some  recently  imported 
eggs  of  a  European  moth  that  was 
theretofore  unknown  in  this  country. 
Whether,  as  one  report  affirmed,  several 
of  these  were  blown  out  the  window 
during  a  summer  shower,  or  whether,  as 
other  records  testify,  the  eggs  hatched 
and  some  of  the  caterpillars  made  a  sur- 
reptitious departure,  toward  the  end  of 
the  season  the  professor  gave  public  notice 
that  live  specimens  of  a  dangerous  insect 
were  at  large,  and  requested  the  cooper- 
ation of  his  neighbors  in  recovering  or  de- 
stroying them. 

Naturally  this  warning  attracted  but 
little  attention.  No  one  was  particularly 
worried  at  the  thought  of  a  few  moths  being 
free  to  enjoy  life  and  the  matter  was  soon 
forgotten. 

A  dozen  years  or  so  had  passed  when  cer- 
tain trees  about  the  town  showed  signs  of 
suffering  injury  by  some  unfamiliar  insect. 
The  condition  became  more  and  more  gen- 
eral and  the  injury  moresevereuntil,in  1889, 
shade  and  fruit  trees  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood were  completely  despoiled  of  their 
leaves.  The  rapid  depreciation  of  property 
values  in  the  infested  town  at  last  stimu- 
lated its  citizens  to  something  more  than 
indignation,  and  they  turned  to  the  state 
for  suggestions  and  assistance  in  fighting 
the  plague.  So  began  a  valiant  ten-years' 
campaign  against  the  now  famous  gipsy 
moth,  which,  through  concerted,  strenuous 
effort  and  the  expenditure  of  about 
$1,175,000,  almost  exterminated  the  pest. 
But  before  that  vital  "almost"  could  be 
struck  from  the  statement,  legislators  from 
other,  moth-free  districts,  being  unfamiliar 


with  conditions  and  unduly  optimistic  over 
the  success  of  the  protective  measures, 
combined  to  discontinue  the  annual  appro- 
priations and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the 
systematic  warfare. 

The  respite  came  just  in  time  to  save  the 
remaining  insects,  which,  safe  from  attack, 
began  immediately  to  multiply,  spread,  and 
resume  operations,  until  in  1906  an  even 
larger  area  than  was  previously  affected 
found  itself  overwhelmed.  In  May  the 
enlightened,  contrite,  and  thoroughly 
alarmed  legislature  made  a  new  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  for inoth  work  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  secured,  in  addition,  funds 
and  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  next  year  saw  an  appropria- 
tion of  $225,000  and  continued  frantic  at- 
tempts to  overcome  the  results  of  those 
five  years  of  rash  idleness.  But  the  local 
pest  had  already  assumed  the  importance 
of  a  national  menace  and  its  spread  through- 
out New  England  has  been  continuous. 
In  191 3,  the  entire  area  shown  in  the 
map  on  page  94  was  quarantined  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  the  exportation  of  all  nursery  stock, 
Christmas  trees,  etc. 

Thus  millions  of  dollars  and  tremendous 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  have  been 
and  are  being  spent  by  the  various 
states  and  their  individual  tree  owners. 
Acres  of  orchard  and  forest  must  be  in- 
spected, sprayed,  and  often,  when  further 
defence  becomes  impossible,  destroyed. 
And  to-day  the  sole  rewards  are  the  belief 
that  the  advance  of  the  pest  has  been 
checked  and  that  infestation  of  new  terri- 
tory can  be  prevented  by  constant  watch- 
fulness and  prompt  action  when  necessary; 
and  the  hope  that  the  lesson  of  those  earlier 
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TWO    PESTS    THAT   HAVE    BEEN    ENORMOUSLY   COSTLY    TO    NEW    ENGLAND 

THE  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  COVtRNMLNTS  HAVE  SPfcNT  MORE  TMaW  4   MtLLlON    DOLLARS  TO   EltADlCATl   TMiSt  , 

MOTHS  WHICH  HAVE  DESTROYED  MANY  MORE  MILLIONS  OF  lK>LLARS'  WORTH  OF  ORCHARt>S  AND  WOOOlAlfM 


years  has  been  learned  and  that  neither 
vigilance  nor  generous  maintenance  appro- 
priations shall  be  lacking  until  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  pest  becomes  an  unquestion- 
able fact. 

Side  by  side  with  the  gipsy  moth  in  the 
later  days  of  it^  invasion  has  moved  the 
brown-lai!  moth,  of  a  different  species  but 
of  similarly  destructive  habits  and  even 
more  to  be  dreaded,  first,  because  of  the 
ability  of  its  females  to  fly — a  power  denied 
tu  the  females  of  the  gipsy — and  second,  be- 


cause of  its  stinging^  poisonous  do^'n  or 
hair,  which  makes  the  combat  doubly  uji- 
pleasant  and  difficult.  Found  first  ifi 
Somerville,  Mass.,  in  1897,  it  has  spread 
with  even  greater  rapidity  so  that  its  full 
share  of  the  appropriations  (which  after 
its  discovery  were  provided  for  both  gipsy 
and  brown-tail  moth  suppression  work)  hi^ 
continually  been  needed.  — 

About  t892»  or  while  the  citizens  of  Mas^ 
sachusetts  were  making  their  first  stand  ' 
against  the  gipsy  moth,  a  new  enemy  ap- 
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pearcd  at  the  extreme  opposite  corner  of 
the  country,  causing  considerable  damage 
in  the  cotton  crop  around  Brownsville, 
Tex.  This  was  a  small,  hard,  beetle-like 
creature  of  which  the  larvae  or  grubs  bur- 
rowed in  and  totally  destroyed  the  value 


mologist  and  the  appropriation  of  a  small 
sum  with  which  he  was  to  study  the  pest 
and  devise  a  method  of  combatting  it. 

But  like  the  rush  of  a  swollen  stream  the 
surging  wave  of  insects  poured  around 
all  such  barriers  and,  in  1903,  entered  Louisi- 


of  the  bolls  of  the  infested  plant.    Within     ana.    With  commendable  promptness  the 
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THE  ONWARD  MARCH  OF  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 

SHOWING  m  OCTOPUS-LIKE  SPREAD  FROM  BROWNSVILLE,  TEX.,  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER,  NORTH  TO 
THE  FROST  Utn  AND  EAST  TO  GEORGIA;  AND  THE  GRADUAL  RECLAMATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  WESTERN  AREAS 
THROUGH  THB  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICERS  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS 


three  years  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  seen  fit  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  its  habits,  to  pronounce  the 
Mexican  boll  weevil  a  dangerous  pest,  and 
to  advise  the  government  of  Texas  to  estab- 
lish a  belt  along  its  southern  border  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  cotton  should  be, 
at  least  temporarily,  prohibited,  to  prevent 
the  insects'  advance.  Again  wise  counsel 
fell  upon  deaf  ears.  As  a  result,  the  insect 
moved  northward  and  eastward  toward  the 
centre  of  the  cotton-growing  section,  reach- 
ing, in  189$,  San  Antonio  and  Wharton. 
Two  unfavorable  seasons  then  prevented 
its  advance  beyond  the  towns  of  Yoakum 
and  Gonzales,  but  the  following  year  was 
excepticMially  favorable  to  its  development 
and  the  serious  reductionof  thecotton  crops 
of  the  state  gave  rise  to  a  succession  of 
meetings  and  discussions,  to  additional  and 
increased  Federal  investigation,  and,  finally, 
to  the  cieatioo  of  the  office  of  state  ento- 


newly  stricken  state  convened  an  extra- 
ordinary session  of  its  legislature,  which 
created  the  Crop  Pest  Commission  of' 
Louisiana,  with  full  authority  to  take  any 
course  that  it  might  find  to  be  advisable. 
An  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $250,000, 
in  1905,  gave  new  impetus  to  the  Federal 
work,  but,  despite  the  increasing  store  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  weevil,  no  effective  means  for  its 
control  had  been  discovered,  and  by  the 
end  of  1907  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi  had  joined  the  band  of  infested, 
terror-stricken  commonwealths. 

At  last,  however.  Nature  had  dealt  one 
blow  in  their  behalf,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  insect  could  not  endure  cold  and  had 
reached  the  northern  limits  oJF  its  migra- 
tion. And  yet  this  was  but  cold  comfort, 
for  the  climatic  limits  of  the  weevil  were 
those  of  its  sole  host,  the  cotton  plant. 
The  season  of  1909-10  was  in  every  way  dis- 
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astrous  for  the  enemy,  which  lost  consider- 
able territory  in  western  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa; but  it  continued  its  eastward  march 
into  Alabama,  into  Florida,  and  right  op 
to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  having  achieved 
the  conquest  of  almost  the  entire  cotton- 
growing  section  of  the  country.  And 
there  it  stands  to-day.  now  advancing  a 
littlcp  now  losing  ground  in  the  face  of  a 
sudden  frost  or  a  concerted  display  of  de- 
structive work  by  the  slowly  awakening 
farmers*  but  probably  the  most  harmful 


While  the  early  frost  has  probably  not  exitf* 
minated  weevils  anywhere  except  possibly. 
along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  weevil  line,  it  tal 
certain  to  have  had  a  highly  important  died 
in  reducing  the  number  of  wccvib  to  enter  hibrr- 
nation  and  will,  therefore,  insure  a  lighter  infest- 
ation in  the  early  part  ui  the  seavjn  of  lou 
No  steps  in  the  cultural  control  of  the  wccvii 
should  be  omitted  on  this  account,  however 

Moreover,  the  defending  army  of  scietv- 
tists.  agricultural  advisers,  state  oflicer!.. 

and  progressive  farmers  have  evolved  fin- 


REPELLING    THE    INVASION    OF   TEXAS    FEVER    TICK 
THE  BLACK  LINE  SHOWS  THE  EXTRtWE  LIMITS  TO  WHICH  THE  INFECTION   OT  THE    DISEASE  H4S  TmAVfll 
THE    BLACK   AREAS    ARE   STILL    UNDER  QUARANTINE;   THE  CONSTANTLY   WIDENING    WHITE    AREAS  MATC 
RECOVERED    FROM    THE    INFECTION    BY    THE    WORK    OF   THE    FEDERAL    AND    STATE    GOVERNMENTS 

plant  pest  and  the  heaviest  tax  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  South, 

And  yet  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
advance  of  the  invading  army  has  not 
meant  a  panic-stricken  rout  of  the  opposing 
forces,  but  rather  a  stubborn  hand-tohand 
struggle.  A  recent  press  bulletin  from 
the  Alabama  Experiment  Station  expresses 
the  intensity  of  the  warfare,  reporting  that 

Largely  on  account  of  the  short  season  for 
their  spre^id,  the  weevils'  advance  for  this  season 
averages  only  between  20  and  25  miles  in  this 
stale.  As  usual  ihe  grealc;*!  advance  occurs 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  state.  Undoubt- 
edly, only  the  unexpectedly  early  frosts  pre- 
vented the  weevils'  entering  Georgia  this  year. 


itin 


ally  a  plan  of  attack  that  is  not  only 
ing  the  boll  weevil  injury  but  also  reoi 
izing  and  greatly  improving  the 
scheme  and  system  of  Southern  agricultui 
It  is  impossible  here  to  mention  and  suf- 
ficiently credit  the  many  loyaK  indefatig^bl 
workers  who  have  thrown  every  ounce 
their  energy  into  the  fight.  Yet  in  terms 
results,  the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Seanian 
Knapp  stands  even  above  them  all.  for  ii 
was  his  wisdom,  foresights  and  toil  thai 
devised  and  established  the  new  agriculture 
of  the  South*  the  crop  rotation  and  system* 
atic  diversification  that  have  not  only  been 
responsible  fur  the  cotton  crops  of  recent 
years,  but  that  are  putting  an  end  ta  the 
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iling  of  Southern  soils  and  creating  a 
gricultural  empire  in  the  South. 
;  financial  losses  have  not  yet  been 
wnc,  however.  The  difference  in 
ge  yields  of  cotton  per  acre  in  Texas, 
B  periods  1893  to  1901  (before  the 
1  became  a  general  pest)  and  1903  to 
was  thirty  pounds  of  lint  a  year  At 
It  prices  this  meant  a  loss  of  $2.70  an 
not  counting  the  value  of  the  seed,  or, 
le  total  cotton  acreage  of  that  one 
$27,000,000  a  year! 
t  the  invasion  of  the  South  has  not 
by  the  boll  weevil  alone.  Another 
ite  far  more  repulsive,  fully  as  de- 
lve, has  long  burdened  the  Southern 
r.  This  is  the  cattle  or  Texas  fever 
vhich  causes  a  direct  loss  of  SLXiyy/here 
Forty  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
rvery  year.  This  loss,  and  a  still 
T  indirect  tax,  may  be  traced  along 
d  lines:  (1)  The  death  of  native  cattle 
Texas  or  tick  fever  which  is  carried  by 
larasite.  (2)  The  death  of  cattle 
of  the  quarantine  line  following  oc- 
lal.  accidental  carriage  of  ticks  into 
territory.  (3)  The  arrested  growth 
Igor  of  every  infested  animal.  (4) 
iccompanying  loss  in  beef  and  milk 
ction.  (5)  The  prevention  of  South- 
breeders  from  selling  or  exhibiting 
cattle  outside  the  quarantine  area. 
lie  decreased  value  of  Southern  cattle 
markets.  (7)  The  expense  incurred 
te  and  Federal  governments  in  fight- 
te  tick.  (8)  Most  serious  of  all,  the 
lental  effect  upon  the  entire  agricul- 
(  the  South,  and,  therefore,  the  hind- 
toboll  weevil  suppression  and  to  every 
progressive,  beneficial  movement, 
eevil  problem  rendersdiversifiedfarm- 
id  crop  rotation  essential ;  this  type  of 
ng  can  succeed  only  if  it  includes  to  a 
T  or  less  degree  the  raising  of  live- 
to  consume  certain  crops  and  main- 
:he  fertility  of  the  soil;  the  uncon- 
1  cattle  tick  practically  prevents  the 
i  of  cattle,  the  most  important  type 
^-stock  in  the  South, 
nale  and  a  female  tick  hatched  in 
may  by  October  15th  give  rise  to 
000,000  descendants,  about  half  of 
,  being  females,  will  lay  about  1,500 
egg9  apiece  immediately  or  the  fol- 


lowing spring.  Take  the  cattleman's 
point  of  view:  a  thoroughly,  although  not 
exceptionally,  infested  cow  may  carry  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  ticks  at  one  time 
and,  during  one  season,  may  be  infested  by 
four  such  broods.  Now  1,500  ticks,  after 
having  engorged  themselves  for  three  or 
four  days,  will  weigh  about  a  pound,  this 
representing  almost  entirely  the  weight  of 
the  blood  taken  from  the  host.  Thus  the 
helpless  beast  may  actually  lose  from  200  to 
500  pounds  of  blood  in  a  single  season.  Lit- 
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AN  INVASION  THAT  CANNOT  BE  CHECKED 

NO  METHOD  OF  PREVENTION  OR  CURE  HAS  YET 
BEEN  DISCOVERED  TO  STOP  THE  SPREAD  OF  THE 
CHESTNUT  BARK  DISEASE  WHICH  BEGAN  ON  LONG 
ISLAND  AND  WHICH  COMPLETELY  RUINS  ALL  THE 
CHESTNUT   TREES    IN    ITS    PATH 

tie  wonder  that  thousands  of  Southern 
calves  never  reach  maturity;  that  the  pitiful 
spectacle  of  a  valuable  dairy  or  beef  animal 
actually  starving  to  death  in  the  midst  of 
rich,  nutritious  pasture  is  not  a  nightmare 
but  a  terribly  frequent  reality. 

But  the  history  of  the  tick  is  not  wholly 
in  shadow;  the  tide  has  turned  and  the  pest 
is  being  swept,  slowly  but  none  the  less 
surely,  off  the  map.  Beginning  in  North 
Carolina  in  1 899,  tick  eradication  progressed 
locally  until  1906,  when  Congress  appro- 
priated $82,500,  following  this  in  1908  with 
a  grant  of  $150,000  for  similar  b\3X  x^cyi^ 
extensive  work.    Srnce  iVvexv  V\sfc  'e^^\A 
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expenditure  has  been  $250,000  a  year,  and 
the  several  states  most  interested  have  con- 
tributed approximately  $1  $0,000  more. 

In  return  there  had  been,  up  to  191 1, 127 
entire  counties,  and  parts  of  20  others,  re- 
leased from  the  quarantine  which  origin- 
ally included  929  counties.  Every  year 
brings  joyful  messages  of  new  territory  de- 
clared tick-free,  and  more  farmers  granted 
new,  almost  unlimited  opportunities.  And 
yet,  although  the  task  of  permanently  rid- 
ding one  animal  or  one  herd  of  ticks  is  a 
simple  matter  of  care,  rotation  of  pastures, 
and  conscientious  dipping  of  the  cattle,  the 
freeing  of  counties  and  states  is  no  mere 
matter  of  time  and  inevitable  progress.  It 
has  been  and  still  is,  in  some  cases,  a  war- 
fare against,  not  the  tick  itself,  but  the  prej- 
udice, conservatism,  and  ignorance  of  man 
— the  farmers  themselves.  This  twentieth 
century  and  the  sovereign  states  of  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  others,  have  actually  beheld 
the  dynamiting  of  dipping  tanksby  the  very 
men  in  whose  interests  the  Government 
built  them;  have  beheld  inspectors,  quar- 
antine officers,  and  veterinarians  met,  not 
with  gratitude  and  cooperation,  but  with 
threats  and  loaded  guns,  and  bodily  injury! 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a 
farmer  can  eradicate  the  tick  from  his  herd 
with  a  cash  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
fifty  cents  a  head;  that  the  average  value  of 
Southern  cattle  may  thereby  be  increased 
at  least  $7  a  head;  that,  as  a  result,  the 
total  valuation  of  the  present  cattle  of  the 
South  would  be  increased  $84,000,000;  and 
that  up  to  191 1  the  expenditure  of 
$1,000,000  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  effected  a  saving  of  $5,000,000  a 
year  in  the  disinfection  of  one  seventh  of 
the  entire  infected  area. 

The  fourth  agricultural  invasion  that  has 
attained  national  importance,  although  as 
yet  limited  in  extent,  carries  unfortunately 
no  ray  of  hope.  The  deadly  chestnut  bark 
disease,  which  of  late  has  ravaged  the  for- 
ests of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  neighboring  states,  is  still  an 
unsolved,  uncontrollable  problem.  Ap- 
pearing on  Long  Island  (^ere  it  was  prob- 
ably introduced  on  imported  Japanese 
chestnut  stock)  previous  to  1900,  it  was 
not  recognized  as  a  serious  menace  until 
1 904.  and  the  first  published  account  of  it 


was  made  in  1906.  In  this  instance,  toa 
all  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  the  pest 
came  too  late. 

Westward  again  to  the  San  Jos6  Valley 
of  California  and  backward  again  to 
1879,  when  Professor  John  Henry  Corn- 
stock,  now  of  Cornell  University,  was  sent 
to  investigate  a  new,  minute  scale  insect 
that  had  appeared  on  a  few  citrus  trees. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1880  contains  these 
ominous  words:  "  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  I  think  it  is  the  most  pernicious  scale 
insect  known  in  this  country.''  Ominous 
words,  and  prophetic,  too,  for  where,  to- 
day, is  the  fruit  grower  who  does  not  know, 
and  the  orchard  which  has  not  suffered, 
the  attacks  of  the  San  Jos6  scale? 

Imported  from  China  on  carelessly  ex- 
amined nursery  stock,  set  free  in  a  con- 
genial climate  where  there  were  no  lady 
beetles,  which  in  the  Orient  hold  it  in 
check,  the  scale  began  a  pilgrimage  east- 
ward, northward,  southward,  that  contin- 
ued until  the  map  of  its  range  and  the  map  of 
the  United  States  practically  corresponded. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  money 
loss  that  should  be  attributed  to  this  in- 
sect. Entire  orchards  have  succumbed  to 
its  smothering  attack;  shade  trees,  orna- 
mental shrubs,  woody  plants  of  every  de> 
scription,  are  liable  to  or  have  already  suf- 
fered infestation.  Thousands  upcm  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  its  de> 
struction  and  in  preventive  work,  and  other 
thousands  lost  in  condemned  nursery  stock 
and  abandoned  orchards. 

Yet  there  has  been,  in  one  sense,  greater 
gain  than  loss;  the  advance  of  the  scale  has 
served  as  a  scouring  of  the  fruit-growing 
industry.  Many  an  orchard  that  died  or 
was  destroyed  was  already  diseased,  weak- 
ened, unworthy  of  life.  The  preventive 
spraying,  fumigation,  and  increased  atten- 
tion in  general  has  hdd  down  not  only  the 
scale  but  many  another  insect  enemy  and 
disease  as  well,  which  under  old-time,  slip- 
shod methods  would  probably  have  gained 
a  foothold  and  adided  to  the  national  loss. 

This  encouragement  to  apply  scientific 
methods  to  horticulture  and  to  agriculture 
is  a  positive  benefit  of  these  invasions,  and 
thus  it  may  be  that  eventually  theywill  more 
than  repay  the  damiige  th^  have  done. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE 


OLR  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  SHORTCOMINGS  AS  A  DEMOCRACY  —  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
IN     THE    UNITED    STATES  — OUR     PRACTICAL     RELIGION  HAVE     WE 

DEVELOPED    A   CIVILIZATION    THAT    IS    ALL    SUPERFICIAL  AND 
MECHANICAL,     AT    THE     COST    OF     OUR     INNER  LIFE  ? 

BY 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 


WE  OF  Europe  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for 
the  ardor,  the  spirit,  the 
enterprise,  the  tenacity, 
the  breadth  of  view  of 
affairs,  and  the  scorn  for  outworn  conven- 
tions that  are  shown  by  America.  But  we 
meet  here  generally  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  has  much  to  improve  in  the 
direction  of  personal  honesty,  considered 
totally  lacking  among  her  people.  {Alsace) 
As  to  this,  a  wise  observer  once  noted 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
in  hens.  There  is  likewise  much  human 
nature  among  Americans.  There  are  in- 
dividual representatives  of  the  whole 
gamut  of  wickedness  represented  in  the 
nations  from  which  America  has  sprung. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  level 
of  honesty  in  any  one  race  or  class  in 
America  is  lower  than  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding group  in  Europe.  The  level  of 
personal  as  distinguished  from  civic  mor- 
aiit\'  seems  in  America  appreciably  higher. 
Clean  living  is  a  kind  of  religion  in 
America.  Above  almost  all  other  charac- 
teristics of  American  life  rises  the  high 
standard  of  personal  morals.  From  this 
fact  rises  the  motive  for  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  vice,  misery,  and 
crime.  I  n  further  evidence  of  this  we  may 
note  the  activity  displayed  in  education, 
in  sanitation,  in  the  protection  of  children. 
America  has  had  a  fortunate  history.  In 
it  are  met  natural  wealth,  unity  of  purpose, 
skill  in  action,  a  high  moral  tone,  and  the 
spirit  of  perennial  youth.  {Saxony) 

.  I  am  afraid  that  the  United  States  are 
being  undermined  by  corruption,  by  large 
trusts:  in  short,  that  the  much-discussed 


youth  of  the  Nation  does  not  help  it  at 
all.  The  soullessness  of  their  culture 
astonishes  us  Europeans  —  that  have  never 
been  there.  We  have  no  sympathy  for 
the  great  advertisement  of  humbug  that 
so  often  takes  on  a  disagreeable  form. 
Such  phenomena  as  "Tammany"  make 
us  thoughtful.  Naturally  we  admire  the 
colossal  development  of  machinery  and 
their  restless  industry. 

With  regard  to  my  countrymen,  their 
opinions  are  widely  divergent  —  as  is  nat- 
ural. But  I  can  hardly  say  that  there  is 
any  great  widespread  admiration  among 
them.  {Finland) 

The  United  States  has  solved  many  prob- 
lems by  the  sheer  weight  of  opportunity, 
freedom,  education,  and  courage.  It  has 
left  unsolved  many  of  the  finer  problems 
of  democracy,  notably  the  development  of 
means  by  which  the  actual  intelligent  will 
of  the  people  can  be  translated  into  govern- 
mental action. 

Too  often,  in  American  politics,  the  voter 
finds  among  measures  only  a  choice  be- 
tween evils,  and  among  men  only  the 
option  of  throwing  away  his  vote  or  of 
bestowing  it  with  or  across  party  lines  on 
men  in  whose  ability  or  integrity  he  has 
little  confidence. 

This  is  a  problem  no  large  nation  has  yet 
solved.  The  loose  party  organization  of  the 
United  States  has  not  met  it.  nor  has  the 
more  rigid  party  control  of  Great  liritain. 
The  rule  of  cliques  and  factions  as  shown 
in  France  is  equally  far  from  embodying 
the  wisdom  of  democracy.  Though  little 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  system  which 
makes  its  parliament  a  debating  society  of 
rival  interests,  though  \\\t  KAvc\vcv\sv^^VviTv 
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withorwithout  political  support  goes  its  own 
way  as  it  pleases,  government  by  the  people, 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  people  deserves 
such  electoral  machinery  as  shall  not  belie 
any  one  of  these  phrases.  This  demands 
more  than  the  ballot,  the  party  caucus,  or 
the  party  primary.  Democracy  does  not 
require  either  the  boss  or  the  demagogue  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions.  To  see  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  wields  more 
power  than  the  people  willingly  grant  him 
is  one  of  the  worthy  problems  of  statesman- 
ship. (France) 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  measures  lately 
called  progressive  in  America  —  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  the  recall  —  go  to  the 
heart  of  this  problem.  The  open  primary 
election  as  now  practised  can  be  only  a 
temporary  device  in  the  effort  to  make  an 
election  a  true  expression  of  the  real  will  of 
the  people. 

In  Paris  we  appreciate,  and  more  or  less 
vaguely  admire,  the  dash,  spirit,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  American  business  and  of 
American  thought.  But,  as  a  whole,  the 
American  people  we  meet  do  not  command 
our  respect.  A  visible  portion  of  them 
seems  to  be  overfed,  careless,  pleasure- 
loving,  and  inconsiderate,  lavish  in  expendi- 
ture, yet  often  stingy  and  devoid  of  any 
high  purpose  in  life,  unless  it  be  to  break 
somebody's  record  somewhere. 

To  ail  this  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Probably  not  one  in  five  or  ten  of  the 
American  residents,  men  or  women,  belong 
to  this  class  —  but  the  impression  of  the 
type  remains.  (France) 

The  American  is  conceived  as  an  inten- 
sified Englishman,  with  all  his  arrogance, 
but  without  his  saving  veneer  of  good 
manners.  (France) 

The  American  of  the  Paris  boulevards 
is  not  the  American  of  the  national  ideals 
at  home,  in  so  far  as  this  criticism  applies 
to  the  more  typical  forms  of  America,  it  has 
its  basis  in  directness  of  thought  and  action. 
The  American  goes  at  once  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  before  him.  He  finds  the 
straight  line,  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points.  He  does  not  allow 
conventionality  to  obscure  reality.  This 
fact  gives  him  the  best  manner  in  the 
world — or  the  worst,  as  one  may  choose 
to  regard  it. 


The  reproach  of  "dollarismus,"  or  "dol- 
lar worship,"  often  heard  in  Germany, 
seems  to  me  a  fiction  of  careless  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  joy  to  create,  to  create  wealth 
among  other  results  of  creative  energ>'. 
This  joy  appeals  to  the  active  man  even 
if  he  be  not  trained  for  higher  pleasures.  To 
make  money  is  not  in  itself  unworthy,  and 
money  may  be  converted  into  culture, 
science,  or  human  welfare.  With  Ameri- 
cans as  a  whole  money-making  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is  a  game,  and  one  of  a 
higher  order  than  golf  or  whist  or  pheasant- 
shooting. 

That  wealth  is  not  the  final  end  sought 
is  shown  in  the  generosity  with  which 
many  Americans  have  devoted  it  to 
live  purposes  for  education,  for  research, 
for  social  betterment.  Public  gifts  in 
Europe  are  more  rare  and  usually  look 
backward  toward  preservation  of  memor- 
ies rather  than  forward  toward  accomplish- 
ment. 

This  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  great  effort  is  made  in  America 
to  build  up  family  wealth  by  devices  to 
secure  inheritance.  To  the  average  Amer- 
ican, inherited  wealth,  to  the  making  of 
which  the  holder  has  contributed  nothing, 
is  "tainted  money."  He  counts  only  that 
which  he  has  helped  to  capture  or  to  create. 
A  still  further  fact  of  the  same  kind  is  the 
aversion  of  the  typical  American  to  make 
money  a  consideration  in  marriage.  The 
prevalence  of  marriage  for  love  as  against 
the  marriage  of  convenience  constitutes 
one  of  the  great  eugenic  advantages  of 
American  society.  Love-marriages  tend 
to  increase  and  to  perpetuate  the  two  best 
products  of  human  evolution,  romantic 
love  and  personal  initiative.  (Franu) 

BETTER  KNOWN,  BETTER  LIKED 

1  shall  jot  down  a  few  personal  notes,  as 
1  believe  that  my  experience  is  fairly  repre* 
sentative  of  my  class  and  generation. 
When  we  were  in  the  high  schools,  we  knew 
but  two  things  for  certain  about  the  United 
States:  that  people  would  flee  to  the  Great 
Republic  over  the  ocean  when  their  cywn 
country  grew  too  hot  for  them;  and  that 
uncles  would  return  from  the  same  with 
fabulous  wealth.  Both  of  these  items  we 
had  picked  up  in  the  course  of  our  desultory 
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ig.  "The  Uncle  from  America"  is 
I  believe,  a  "god  from  the  machine" 
B  French  stage. 

it  as  we  were  growing  into  conscious 
lood,  the  Spanish  War  broke  out,  and 
ica  became  very  real  to  us.  There 
ittle  genuine  sympathy  for  priest-rid- 
Spain;  but  her  very  weakness,  the 
dy  of  her  decadence,  appealed  to  us, 
here  was  a  certain  amount  of  latent 
in"  and  European  patriotism,  which 
d  us  to  side,  almost  unanimously  and 
ervedly.  against  America.  Ameri- 
on  the  other  hand,  spoke  in  no  mea- 
terms  of  our  misfortunes  and  failings. 
B  Dreyfus  case  had  the  result  of  con- 
ig  many  of  us  to  socialistic  ideas. 
we  saw  in  America  mainly  the  great 
cratic  nation,  the  worshipper  of  the 
hty  dollar.  Aggressive  imperialism, 
lited  capitalism:  that  is  what  the 
d  States  represented  in  our  eyes. 
BH  I  spent  several  years  in  England 
was  deeply  influenced  by  English 
;ht.  But  it  so  happened  that  for  my 
sh  friends,  also,  America  was  a  power 
rkness,  a  leveling,  vulgarizing  agency, 
satening,  irresistible  barbarism. 
far  1  had  met  no  real  American,  and 
no  American  literature  except  trans- 
is  of  Cooper  and  Poe.  When  at  the 
lal  School  in  Paris,  I  was  repeatedly 
ed  to  pilot  foreign  visitors  through  the 
ings.  Thus  I  became  acquainted 
a  number  of  American  scholars.  And 
in  love  with  their  lack  of  affectation, 
cordiality,  their  boyish  receptiveness 
nthusiasm.  Determined  efforts  were 
made  to  break  down  the  wall  of  prej- 
s  between  the  two  Republics,  and  1 
ded  with  intense  interest  most  of 
ssor  Barrett  Wendell's  lectures  at 
iorbonne.  Now  I  am  more  deeply 
need  than  ever  of  the  kinship  be- 
I  France  and  America.  The  lesson  of 
Ji  history  is  equivocal.  Many  of 
hcories  may  seem  erroneous,  many  of 
fforts  misdirected.  But  America  is 
est  justification  of  what  France  has 
preaching  and  striving  for.  So  1  find 
Hdthout  forgetting  my  national  tradi- 
without  renouncing  my  spiritual 
ance  to  France,  I  can  take  the  keenest 
St  in  American  affairs  and  the  most 


genuine  pride  and  pleasure  in  American 
achievero^nH-  (France) 

LACKING   IN  TRUE  CULTURE 

In  this  couHtry  we  make  a  distinction 
between  "civrlization"  and  "culture." 
When  one  speaks-' of  "civilization"  one 
thinks  of  all  the  maijy^;beautiful  things  in 
which  man  has  accompfched  so  much  in 
the  last  hundred  years  (railroads,  airships, 
skyscrapers,  wireless  tekgraphy,  etc.). 
All  these  discoveries  have- jiQtUing  to  do 
with  "culture"  in  its  true  sen'sd.,-  A  highly 
developed  civilization  may  be  poor  jn  the 
means  of  culture  —  that  is  to  say>  poor  in 
those  spiritual  instruments  which  rhaj^e  .up 
a  richly  cultivated  society  (philosophy.. arc, 
religion) .  We  Germans  of  to-day  are  proud 
of  the  immense  revolution  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought  to  us  also  —  the 
true  child  of  the  poets  and  thinkers  of  the 
latter  eighteenth  century.  Our  ascending 
civilization  is  often  in  the  case  of  the  appren- 
tice-magician (in  Goethe's  well  known 
poem)  who  is  no  longer  able  to  dismiss  the 
spirits  which  he  has  called  up.  We  begin 
to  realize  ever  more  pressingly  the  truth 
of  the  old  biblical  saying:  "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

In  this  country,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
dangers  that  civilization  brings  to  the  cul- 
ture of  our  people,  we  are  liable  to  speak  of 
"Americanismus."  So  our  language  has 
already  found  a  special  word  for  the  thought 
which  we  frequently  have  about  America. 
We  have  lost  the  youthful  optimism  which 
the  American  (so  at  least  we  think)  still 
possesses.  We  no  longer  triumph  so  mer- 
rily as  we  used  to  over  our  civilization,  for 
we  think  how  the  problem  of  culture  shows 
itself  more  difficult  from  day  to  day.  This 
developing  civilization  complicates  the 
social  clockwork;  the  individual  becomes 
more  and  more  like  a  machine,  and  there 
enters  what  Alfred  Weber  calls  "the 
mechanization  of  life." 

And  so  1  would  like  to  sum  up  in  this 
way  what  is  the  judgment  of  many  Ger- 
mans on  America:  America  has  brought 
us  a  great  deal  of  civilization;  but  we  are 
still  waiting  for  the  American  culture  which 
will  quicken  and  stimulate  the  spiritual 
life  of  Europe.  V^BodttC^ 
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It  is  natural  that  a  Germair.who  has 
never  seen  America  should  judge. the  land 
and  people  by  what  appeals. to 'him  and  by 
the  relation  of  this  to  his.  c^h  inner  and 
outer  forms  of  culture.      -.V*. ' 

THE  MENACE  OF  aWJj"si>EED  MANIA 

To  Germany  in  l^iei'  years  America  has 
become  most  cot*^picuous  through  engi- 
neering and  machinery  and  the  aids  to  in- 
dustrial worjc.  *'A11  this  tends  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  ourlaWfl*,  and  to  build  up  a  healthy 
and  activ^.jfiu'blic  life.  But  we  may  ask, 
"  Does.it  increase  our  inner  work  as  well?" 
1  hold  wifli  Ruskin  that  no  change  in  move- 
meqt'of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  no  weav- 
ing-^f  a  hundred  yards  a  minute,  makes 
us  of  itself  a  bit  stronger,  more  clever,  or 
more  happy.  The  fool  may  continuously 
kill  off  space  and  time,  the  wise  man 
lengthens  them  that  he  may  translate 
them  into  life. 

I  think  that  1  agree  with  some  hundred 
thousands  of  my  countrymen  that  the 
Americanizing  of  our  life  is,  in  this  sense, 
of  no  unmeasured  advantage.        (Bavaria) 

In  my  youth,  it  was  always  pointed  out 
to  me  that  we  learned  from  America  re- 
spect for  every  honorable  work,  and  es- 
teem for  the  worth  of  the  individual 
worker.    This  is  right. 

In  later  times  we  have  had  another  influ- 
ence from  America,  the  respect,  not  to  say 
worship,  of  wealth  for  its  power  and  its 
glitter.  Old  aristocratic  families  in  Ger- 
many complain  of  this  change.  It  has 
driven  them  from  the  court  life  of  Berlin 
because  they  cannot  compete  with  rivals 
transplanted  from  America. 

To  me,  personally,  the  freedom  of  life 
and  the  absence  of  conventionality  in 
America  has  always  seemed  magnificent. 
The  common  man,  in  his  education,  is  not 
prevented  from  doing  the  right  thing,  and 
from  following  the  lead  of  enlightened  men. 
With  us  the  burden  of  the  centuries  clogs 
the  groundwork  of  education,  preventing 
the  adaptations  which  circumstances  de- 
mand. In  the  direction  of  education,  we 
have,  therefore,  much  to  learn  from  Amer- 
ica. Our  industrial  schools  especially  have 
gained  greatly  from  American  experience. 
{Bavaria) 

In  literature,  above  all  the  leaders  in 


idealism,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  thdr 
successors  have  had  a  deep  influence  on 
German  thought.  Emerson's  essays  in 
translation  belong  now  to  the  solid  frame- 
work of  German  literature.  In  later  years 
Thoreau  has  been  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated. For  originality  and  artistic  effect, 
the  fame  of  Whitman  has  risen  in  increas- 
ing volume.  To  the  thoughtful  lovers 
of  poetry,  the  delicate  sentiment  of  Long- 
fellow has  made  a  special  appeal.  (Bavaria) 

To  the  average  student  in  a  German 
university  "The  Union"  is  a  large  country 
where  everybody  does  more  or  less  what 
he  wants  to  do.  It  is  the  land  of  unlimited 
possibilities.  The  chief  thing  done  there 
is  the  making  of  money,  the  hunt  for  the 
dollar. 

The  population  of  America  contains 
very  bad  elements;  all  the  emigrants  from 
our  country  (and  other  countries  in  Europe) 
who  did  not  get  on  very  well,  or  who  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  who  had  escaped  the 
patriotic  duty  of  serving  in  the  army  —  all 
these  went  to  the  States.  The  population 
must,  therefore,  be  very  rotten. 

Reading  newspapers  from  America,  wc 
hear  of  little  save  crimes,  railroad  ac- 
cidents, and  exciting  national  campaigns. 
Besides  this,  we  know  that  people  in  the 
States  are  very  rich  and  that  nearly  all  of 
them  become  so.  We  hear  everywhere 
of  "my  rich  relative  in  America/'  or  "my 
rich  uncle  who  died  in  America/'  if  a  man 
spends  money  freely. 

GERMANY  BETTER  THAN   AMERICA 

The  police  must  be  very  bad.  Sky- 
scrapers must  be  very  dangerous  in  case  of 
fire  or  earthquake.  [The  Berlin  police 
permit  no  house  of  more  than  six  floors.] 
Everything  is  safer  in  Germany,  more  nor- 
mal and  much  better.  We  have  an  old 
tradition  that  "  Germany  is  the  land  of  the 
thinkers  and  the  poets."  We  have  in 
Germany  everything  well-ordered.  The 
military  training  of  the  people  gives  them 
order  and  organization.  We  have,  there- 
fore, fewer  criminals,  fewer  accidents,  no 
"American  bribery,"  no  corruption  of 
judges  or  public  officers. 

Moreover,  in  Germany  we  have  more 
culture,  more  idealism.  Our  science  stands 
at  the  apex  of  the  world.    Our  philosophyt 
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jtry,  our  music,  our  theatre,  our 
>ur  railroads,  our  order.  Thus  it 
(jermany  above  all,  above  all  in  the 

ica,  the  land  without  traditions, 
J  of  millionaires,  the  land  of  trusts, 
go,  cake-walks,  baseball,  Pullman 
swell  hotels  for  parvenus,  is  a  wholly 
listic  land  without  idealism,  and 
:  patriotism  in  the  German  sense 
word. 

German  students  would  admit  that 
Bign  university  is  better  or  could  be 
than  the  universities  of  Germany, 
ty  find  sometimes  that  American 
s  think  the  same  of  their  own 
ities. 

Tiyself,  1  cannot  decide  this  ques- 
rhc  main  reason  why  German  stu- 
s  a  whole  think  lightly  of  American 
ities  is  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
nd  in  general  of  the  English  lan- 
Iso.  There  are  hardly  more  than  5 
It.  of  the  whole  number  who  can 
English  sentence.  Young  men  in 
r  commerce  learn  English,  but  the 
ity  students  do  not. 
her  reason  for  lack  of  appreciation 
trican  institutions  is  this:  German 
s  visit  foreign  countries  very  little, 
ivemment  does  not  allow  them  to 
in  foreign  lands  except  in  special 
id  for  a  very  short  time.  A  student 
nust  not  spend  more  than  one  year 
rersities  like  Lausanne,  Grenoble, 
Oxford,  Zurich,  or  Bern.  If  he 
Miger  than  one  or  two  terms,  or  if 
»  to  other  foreign  universities,  his 
not  considered.  This  means  loss  of 
lilure  to  be  admitted  to  examina- 
nd  matters  which  might  spoil  his 
ls  a  jurist. 

les  this,  German  students  are  largely 
i  compared  with  students  in  other 
es.  Their  average  yearly  expendi- 
ibout$25o;  seven  months  are  spent 
university  and  five  months  in  va- 
at  home. 

the  relatively  rich  can  go  to  foreign 
es.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  great 
1  spirit,  a  so-called  patriotism, 
the  students  which  leads  them  to 
lat  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  bet- 
I  the  institutbns  of  the  fatherland. 


Then  the  majority  of  German  students 
must  spend  one  year  in  the  army.  By  this 
they  lose  much  time  and  money.  They 
are  prevented  from  seeing  foreign  lands 
and  from  getting  into  touch  with  other 
people.  In  the  judgment  of  the  student 
who  writes  this,  the  narrow  militaristic, 
thus  encouraged,  is  "poisoned  thinking." 

A  minority  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  Ger- 
man students  take  the  trouble  to  think 
sanely  regarding  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries. These  form  such  clubs  as  the  "  Free 
German  Students,"  the  "Cosmopolitan 
Clubs,"  and  the  "Students'  Abstinence  As- 
sociation." The  m.ajority  of  the  3,000 
woman  students  belong  to  this  general 
class,  while  the  drinking  and  duelling  men 
of  the  "  Corps"  stand  at  the  other  extreme. 

WHERE  GERMANY  CAN  LEARN  FROM  US 

Those  who  really  know  something  of 
America  and  of  American  methods  admire 
the  nation  very  much.  The  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, the  valuation  of  men,  the  freedom 
from  prejudices  in  the  States,  are  elements 
our  modem  students  are  trying  to  intro- 
duce into  German  universities. 

We  know  and  gladly-  admit  that  many 
things  are  better  in  the  universities  of  the 
States,  but  we  think  that  in  one  regard  we 
are  ahead:  the  academic  freedom,  the 
scientific  spirit  and  impulse  to  investiga- 
tion, the  methods  of  deep  thinking  and 
solidity  of  basis. 

The  scientific  literature  of  Germany  is 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  other  coun- 
tries that  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it, 
despite  the  excessive  use  of  beer,  spirits, 
and  tobacco  as  compared  to  the  States. 
This  academic  freedom  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
Its  abuse  may  be  bad,  but  if  rightly  used 
it  is  a  most  important  element  in  academic 
life.  Let  me  try  to  explain.  This  clearly 
refers  to  freedom  of  study,  the  elective 
system  ascompared with  prescribed  courses. 
But  the  two  go  together  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  advanced  institutions  in  the 
States.  (D.  S.  J.)]  For  example,  in  the 
study  of  economics  in  Germany,  1  am  not 
bound  to  any  regular  or  prescribed  course. 
It  remains  for  me  to  decide  what  I  shall 
do  or  read  or  hear.  If  I  am  not  interested 
in  a  special  matter,  1  may  leave  it  aside, 
I  need  not  even  heat  a  \ectvrc^  oiv  a  s\i^\^cx 
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which  does  not  interest  me.  I  may  con- 
centrate on  what  I  prefer.  I  do  not  waste 
time  or  energy  on  what  1  do  not  like. 

University  training  in  America  is  more 
like  school  training.  The  life  in  the  col- 
lege has  great  advantages.  So  have  regu- 
lar courses  and  regular  examinations,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  German  1  think 
that  it  has  one  great  disadvantage,  the 
leveling  downward  of  thought  and  spirit. 

AMERICAN     STUDENTS    MORE    FIT    FOR    LIFE 

Academic  freedom  (in  American  phrase, 
"the  elective  system")  develops,  when 
rightly  adjusted,  freedom  of  learning,  of 
knowing,  and  doing,  and  with  it  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual  spirit  in  its 
best  possibilities,  without  the  obstruction 
of  examinations  or  other  nominal  require- 
ments, and  free  from  the  perversions  of 
traditional  notions  of  culture.  It  is  the 
man  to  be  trained,  not  a  system  to  be  car- 
ried out.  Because  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  in  learning  and  in  investigations 
the  German  student  may  advance  most 
rapidly,  and  this  fact  reacts  on  the  whole 
people.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  university  man  becomes  rich 
in  theoretical  knowledge  which  he  is  unable 
to  translate  into  action,  and  is  thereby 
* 'unfit  for  life."  For  this  reason,  there 
is  an  enormous  number  of  unemployed 
scholars  waiting  indefinitely  for  a  profes- 
sion or  for  a  place  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  The  ''academic  proletariat"  is 
a  very  serious  thing  in  Germany.  It  is  un- 
known in  the  States. 

The  American  university  is  the  better 
in  these  regards.  It  has  individuality 
in  itself,  which  the  German  university  has 
not.  Its  individuality  exists  in  the  profes- 
sor himself.  In  America,  men  are  rated  in 
classes,  whereas  in  Germany  the  teacher 
and  the  student  may  come  into  direct  re- 
lation, not  possible  where  the  student 
merely  "  takes  up  the  subject." 

We  who  have  seen  something  of  Ameri- 
can universities  also  admire  them  very 
much.  We  are  not  afraid  of  competition 
with  them  and  we  realize  that  they  tend 
to  higher  and  higher  scientific  and  ideal- 
istic standards.  But  to-day,  despite  all 
the  millions  given  to  them,  they  have  not 
yet  reached  or  overtaken  Germany. 


But  they  do  teach  us  how  to  educate 
men,  how  to  fit  them  for  life,  how  to  cul- 
tivate body  and  spirit,  how  to  lead  them 
to  love  their  university,  and  how  to  bring 
into  existence  a  close  bond  between  the  un- 
iversity and  the  students,  a  thing  unknown 
in  Germany.  A  German  student  would 
as  soon  think  of  "  loving"  the  Post  Office 
as  he  would  to  express  affection  for  his 
university. 

But  with  all  this  we  have  our  academic 
freedom,  the  freedom  to  teach  and  to  learn, 
an  element  of  the  greatest  promise  in  the 
world's  progress.  (Baden) 

In  this  comparative  view  of  the  univer- 
sities we  may  notice: 

(i)  The  effect  of  "the  protective  tariff" 
on  culture  in  narrowing  the  international 
horizon  of  the  German  student. 

(2)  The  plea  for  the  elective  system  which 
has  wrought  such  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  advancing  American  universities. 
A  prescribed  course  is  like  a  ready-made 
suit  of  clothing.  It  "levels  down"  the  at- 
tire of  him  who  uses  it.  Freedom  of 
choice  of  effort  is  a  requisite  of  all  high  ac- 
complishment. 

(3)  The  German  university  is  essentially 
a  group  of  professional  schools.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  American  university  are, 
in  Germany,  given  in  the  gymnasium  or  the 
reaUchule,  institutions  as  rigid  as  the  uni- 
versity is  free.  The  American  university 
lets  freedom  into  this  transition  period,  an 
arrangement  which  has  advantages  as  well 
as  disadvantages.  It  makes  the  university 
as  a  whole  more  youthful,  more  elementar>', 
more  lovable,  less  scientific,  and  less  serious. 
The  advanced  student  in  America  as  in 
Germany  has  all  the  freedom  there  is.  The 
professor  may  be  less  fortunate,  but  in 
both  nations  the  professor  in  the  long  run 
makes  his  own  environment,  "spins  his 
own  cocoon." 

THE  "  PURITAN  CONSCIENCE" 

The  fact  of  the  leadership  in  American 
philosophy  of  Edwards,  Emerson,  and 
James  is  fully  developed  in  a  printed  letter 
of  appreciation  sent  to  his  American  friends 
by  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken,  of  Jena. 

The  philosophic  thought  of  America  is 
an  outgrowth  of  American  life  and  experi- 
ence.   It  has  been  largely  controlled  or  at 
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least  typified  by  three  great  American 
thinkers  —  Edwards,  Emerson,  and  James. 

The  set  religious  determinism  of  Jon- 
athan Edwards  is  the  quality  of  the  "  Puri- 
tan conscience,"  the  most  lasting  inherit- 
ance of  the  American  i>eople  from  their 
colonial  ancestors.  The  theory  of  pre- 
destination with  its  theological  derivatives 
has  largely  passed  away,  but  the  serious 
view  of  life  remains.  The  "conduct  of 
life*'  is  still  the  most  important  business 
of  every  real  American.  Every  question  in 
Society,  in  public  or  in  private  life,  is  to 
him  fundamentally  a  question  of  morals. 
There  is  no  solution  of  such  a  question 
until  it  is  settled  right.  The  moral  issue 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  slavery  contro- 
versy, the  state-rights  disputes,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  protective  tariff,  the  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  equal  suffrage  and 
other  matters  involving  equality  between 
women  and  men.  The  labor  problems  and 
the  problems  of  immigration  are  still  search- 
ing for  the  moral  issue  which  will  finally  de- 
termine their  adjustment.  Whatever  the 
apparent  levity  of  the  American,  the  most 
humorous  of  men  is  also  the  most  serious 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  final  decision. 

Emerson  gives  the  expression  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  toward  the  uni- 
verse, an  attitude  of  free  and  joyous  parti- 
cipation in  its  affairs.  To  Emerson  "Amer- 
ica mcansopportunity/'  the  opportunity  for 
the  individual  man  to  find  himself  in  his 
work,  and  for  the  work  that  needs  doing  to 
find  itself  in  the  man.  Emerson's  mind 
was  a  searchlight  on  the  conduct  of  life, 
in  which  the  individual  man  must  be  finally 
responsible  for  his  own  position.  Though, 
as  in  the  Arab  proverb,  "Allah  has  bound 
each  man's  fate  about  his  neck,"  as  the 
philosophy  of  Edwards  taught,  yet  this 
fate  is  capable  of  realization  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  it  is  the  fine  art  of  living  that, 
among  these,  each  man  should  make  his 
own  selection. 

OUR  PRACTICAL  RELIGION 

William  James  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
life  the  tests  of  truth  to  which  the  prac- 
tical man  must  appeal.  That  is  true  which 
hangs  together,  that  which  can  be  made  to 
work,  that  which  is  solid  enough  to  become 
a  basis  for  accomplishments.    The  ultimate 


end  of  sensation  and  thought  is  action. 
The  ultimate  end  of  knowledge  is  power. 
The  test  of  pragmatism  involves  no  break 
with  religion,  but  a  turning  toward  primal 
realities  and  the  First  Cause  behind  them 
all.  Whatever  in  religion,  of  ceremony,  sen- 
timent, or  dogma,  has  no  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  has  no  ascertainable 
vital  purpose,  is  an  excrescence  on  religion. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  young  Republic  in 
this  regard  to  cast  off  the  overgrowths 
of  an  unpractical  and  unreal  medievalism. 
To  test  our  opinions  anew  by  their  effects  on 
human  life  is  again  a  duty  enforced  on  us  by 
the  "  Puritan  conscience."     (Saxe-lVeimar) 

To  these  three  great  names,  the  writer 
would  add  another  equally  typical  in  its 
way.  The  place  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
science  and  in  politics,  his  disregard  for  the 
conventional  and  the  purposeless,  and  his 
feeling  for  the  realities  in  nature  and  in 
humanity  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  typical 
philosopher  of  American  life. 

Free  from  all  bonds  of  the  compulsion 
of  the  State,  the  religion  of  America  has 
room  for  symmetrical  development. 

The  American's  interest  in  religion  cen- 
tres on  the  realities  of  life.  To  all  utility 
and  activity  he  has  a  religious  background. 
It  converges  not  on  himself  nor  on  an  ideal 
or  abstract  Church,  but  on  practical  work 
for  human  betterment.  "The  value  of 
religion  is  found  in  terms  of  social  service." 

Strong  men  are  engaged  in  America  in 
every  phase  of  religious  effort.  The  char- 
acteristic phase  of  American  thought  is  an 
idealistic  optimism  that  is  proper  to  a  con- 
fident young  nation.  Effort  and  love  for 
work  are  evident  in  overflowing  fulness. 
The  land  is  full  of  strong  power  which  will 
carry  it  further  and  further  to  decisive 
achievement.  {Saxe-lVeimar) 

The  Americans  see  power  in  education. 
They  are  full  of  youthful  pride  in  all  they 
create  or  possess.  But  they  plan  well. 
They  wish  the  unfolding  and  rounding  out 
of  the  individuality  of  their  great  cities; 
they  wish  their  children  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  culture  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
world.  They  wish,  practical  people  that 
they  are,  to  avoid  one-sidedness  in  their 
great  Nation.  They  stretch  out  their 
arms  to  the  spiritual  with  a  full  welcome, 
(f/amfcufg-Rbetnlatid^ 


THE  MANUFACTURER  OF  TO- 
MORROW 

THE   POSSIBILITIES   OF   BUSINESS   CONQUEST  THAT   LIE   IN   THE   MAKING   OF    ONE 

STANDARDIZED   PRODUCT   IN    ENORMOUS   QUANTITIES   FOR 

ALL  THE   MARKETS   OF   THE   WORLD 

BY 

EDWARD  A.  RUMELY 

[This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  whose  colossal 
business  in  automobiles  may  point  the  way  to  a  revolution  in  the  theory  and  tneibods 
of  manufacture. —  The  Editors] 


THE  Ford  Motor  Company 
manufactures  only  one  model 
of  automobile.  Its  plant  has 
been  designed  and  equipped 
throughout  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  manufacturing  the  parts  of  this 
particular  car.  Excepting  for  minor  re- 
finements, such  as  changes  in  the  quality 
of  metal,  slight  alterations  in  the  shape  of  a 
part,  or  other  simplifications,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  present  Model  "T" 
car  during  the  last  five  years.  At  the  end 
of  last  season,  October  i,  191 3,  there  were 
350,000  Model  T's  in  service,  and  the 
manufacturing  programme  of  the  company 
for  this  year  will  add  approximately 
2  50,000  more.  Cars  of  identically  the  same 
model  are  produced  at  the  Ford  factory  in 
Windsor,  Canada,  for  the  Canadian  trade 
and  for  some  foreign  markets,  and  at  Liver- 
pool for  the  British  territory. 

This  rigid  adherence  to  a  single  type  of 
car  so  soon  after  the  development  period 
in  a  new  industry  is  unique,  and  is  due 
largely  to  the  insight  and  character  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  himself.  From  all  sides  have 
come  suggestions  and  inducements  to 
change.  From  engineers  and  the  experi- 
mental department  of  his  own  organization, 
from  interested  friends,  and  especially 
from  the  sales  department,  has  flowed  a 
constant  flood  of  suggestions  for  changes. 
With  the  drafting  room  adjoining  his  own 
private  office,  Mr.  Ford  has  been  able  to 
keep  himself  close  to  the  design  of  the  car; 
in  fact,  he  regards  the  supervisk)n  of  the 
design  as  his  principal  work,  exactly  as  he 


did  in  the  days  before  a  vast  business  had 
been  built  around  the  Model  T  car.  He 
sees  more  clearly  than  other  manufacturers 
that  every  part  in  the  design,  no  matter 
how  small,  entails  great  consequences  to 
the  business.  The  tiniest  casting  must 
have  special  machines  and  a  special  depart- 
ment for  itself;  it  adds  cost,  necessitates 
reserve  stocks  in  every  general  agency  and 
in  the  bins  of  many  thousands  of  local 
agents;  it  must  be  listed  in  the  repair  catar 
logue,  and  requires  time  studies  and  special 
processes  for  its  production.  Hence,  he 
attacks  and  succeeds  in  solving  most  of  the 
problems  of  the  business  by  closely  regula- 
ting the  one  design  of  the  car  upon  which 
the  whole  business  is  built. 

Where  other  manufacturers  announce  a 
new  model  of  car  for  every  year  and  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  strong  selling  argument 
of  the  improvements  and  alterations  that 
are  embodied  in  each  succeeding  year's 
output,  the  Ford  Company  reverses  ground 
completely  and  announces  to  its  agents  that 
the  Ford  business  is  profitable  and  desirable 
because  no  agent  need  trouble  himself  about 
changes  in  the  style  of  car.  There  will  be 
no  new  style  of  cars  and  no  cars  that  ate 
out  of  date,  because  the  Ford  car  is  the 
same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  five  years 
and  "will  continue  to  be  the  same  for  many 
years  to  come." 

A  sales  department  head  recently  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Ford  that  some  of  the  grace 
and  beauty  that  has  been  evolved  in  other 
cars  in  recent  years  might  be  added  to  make 
the  Model  T  car  more  pleasiiig;  to  which 
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Ford  replied:  "  1  presume  when  people 
hoop  skirts  everjrwhere,  they  looked 
I  to  them.  If  you  will  wait  just  a  few 
s,  we  will  have  a  million  Model  T's 
se  in  this  country,  and  you  will  have 
to  look  at  on  every  street  corner;  and 
1,  it,  also,  will  look  beautiful  to  you." 
[lis  temptation  to  change  for  superficial 
3ns  he  regards  as  the  greatest  evil  and 
ie  source  of  enormous  waste  in  manu- 
jre.  While  visiting  for  a  second  time 
engine  plant  of  a  large  manufacturing 
em,  he  noticed  three  styles  of  engines, 
re  a  year  before  he  had  seen  one.  He 
tly  took  the  arm  of  the  plant  manager 
said:  "One  type  last  year,  three  this 
,  nine  next  year,  and  I  presume  twenty- 
n  different  styles  before  long.  If  I  had 
ned  to  salesmen  1  would  be  making 
different  cars.  You  notice  I  am  mak- 
only  one,  and  1  will  make  that  until 
lave  manufactured  36$  thousand.  We 
possibly  change  it  then,  but  if  we  do, 
a  very  little." 

tie  possibility  of  selling  10,000  addi- 
il  cars,  if  the  Model  T  chassis  were 
pped  with  a  more  expensive  body,  was 
ted  out  to  Mr.  Ford  with  a  request 
he  arrange  for  such  a  special  body  in 
r  to  secure  this  six  or  seven  million 
ITS  of  business.  He  refused,  much  to 
lisappointment  of  the  interested  sales- 
.  When  asked  whether  he  was  not 
inced  that  that  number  of  additional 
coukl  be  sold,  he  said:  "Most  cer- 
ly  they  could  be;  but  you  see  only  the 
d  icooocars  that  we  can  sell  by  chang- 
If  we  stick  to  one  model,  we  can 
e  that  still  cheaper  and  more  quickly 
we  can  cut  the  price  another  $50; 
price  reduction  will  sell  at  least  50,000 
tional  cars,  and  we  shall  have  more 
ness  and  still  have  only  one  thing  to 
k  of."  Another  salesman  inquired  for 
mber  of  customers  whether  they  might 
have  a  different  colored  car.  "You 
sell  them  any  color  of  car  they  prefer 
ided  they  choose  the  exact  shade  of 
k  that  we  are  using  at  the  home  plant 
lis  time." 

round  this  cardinal  fact  of  having  only 
gk  model  to  produce  and  of  producing 
in  enormous  quantities,  the  Ford  busi- 
has  been  built. 


All  manufacturers  and  economic  thinkers 
have  recognized,  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  that  production  in  quantities  leads 
to  a  reduction  of  cost.  The  old  craftsman 
produced  articles  as  single  units.  From 
hour  to  hour,  sometimes  from  minute  to 
minute,  he  changed  his  work,  performing 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  different  opera- 
tions in  finishing  his  product.  He  was 
superseded  during  the  last  one  hundred 
years  by  the  steam-driven  factory,  which 
undertook  to  make  different  things  in  job 
lots  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
duplicate  parts.  Such  a  factory  was 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  machine  tools, 
on  which  work  was  specialized  and  every 
man  delegated  to  make  some  part  of  the 
whole.  There  were  various  classes  of 
machine  tools,  such  as  lathes,  planers,  bor- 
ing machines,  and  shapers;  on  any  one  of 
these  tools  a  wide  variety  of  work  could  be 
performed,  and  when  a  particular  job  lot 
of  100  pieces  was  finished,  the  machine 
could  be  reset  and  other  parts  made  upon 
that  machine.  Plant  managers,  every- 
where, recognized  the  advantage  of  run- 
ning a  product  through  a  factory  in  large 
lots  and  sought  to  make  their  job  orders  in 
the  largest  possible  units. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  MANUFACTURING 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  recognized 
the  possibility  of,  and  consciously  entered 
upon,  a  third  stage  of  manufacture:  that  of 
production  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  no  longer  have  standard  machine 
tools  that  produce  a  particular  part  for  a 
few  days  or  few  weeks,  but  their  quantities 
are  so  large  that  one  or  more  tools  can  be 
kept  busy  on  each  particular  operation 
throughout  the  whole  year.  Instead  of 
using  a  standard  tool  that  is  fairiy  well 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  work,  they  build  a 
special  tool,  often  at  an  outlay  of  $20,000 
or  $30,000  for  a  single  machine,  to  complete 
one  operation  on  a  particular  part  of  the 
car.  Such  highly  specialized  machine  tools 
are  enormously  more  effective  at  the  par- 
ticular work  for  which  they  were  designed 
than  are  standard  tools  that  are  built  to  do 
a  wide  variety  of  operations. 

Absolute  standardization  upon  one  prod- 
uct brings  innumerable  other  adv3xvx.^.^s 
in  every  depantmnXcA^b^Mi^^:^.  ^n«>j 
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one  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Ford 
business  is  operative  to  a  slight  or  moder- 
ate extent  in  any  well  managed  larger  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  The  Ford  Company 
is  unique,  however,  not  because  of  any- 
thing radically  new,  but  because  it  has 
taken  these  generally  accepted  principles 
and  carried  them  resolutely  through  to 
their  final  consequences,  after  clearing  the 
way  for  their  application  by  adherence  to 
a  single  type  of  car  through  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  final  result,  however,  is  so 
different  from  ordinary  manufacture  that 
it  must  be  classed  as  a  distinctly  new 
achievement,  foreshadowing  the  type  of  in- 
dustry that  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  future, 
when  we  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
unity  of  market  that  has  been  created 
by  modern  world-wide  transportation  and 
inter-communication. 

AUTOMOBILES    FOR   THE    MULTITUDE 

Mr.  Ford  early  foresaw  that,  though 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  a  thousand  might 
be  able  to  afford  a  car  that  cost  3^2,000  or 
more,  the  automobile  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  thing  of  service  for  the  multitude, 
and  that  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the 
business  lay  in  the  light,  cheap  car.  There- 
fore, in  his  design,  he  has  sought  to  accom- 
plish his  ends  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
materials  and  energy.  From  the  original 
car,  which  was  already  simpler  than  other 
early  models  that  were  put  out,  piece  by 
piece  was  eliminated  during  the  first  years. 

The  second  year  that  the  Model  T  was 
on  the  market,  a  driver  was  sent  with  a 
stock  car  to  make  the  run  over  the  Rockies 
to  San  Francisco  and  return  within  the 
shortest  possible  time.  On  the  day  when 
he  returned,  his  car,  covered  with  dust, 
mud,  and  oil,  and  somewhat  battered  from 
the  rough  trip,  was  brought  to  the  home 
office  for  inspection.  Quickly  Mr.  Ford 
noticed  the  absence  of  three  small  bolts  in 
one  side  of  the  frame.  He  inserted  a  finger 
into  one  of  the  holes  and  saw  that  it  was 
rusty.  Then  he  ascertained  from  the  dri- 
ver that  the  bolts  had  been  lost  on  the  west- 
ward trip,  between  Denver  and  the  Rock- 
ies. One  of  the  factory  superintendents 
who  was  standing  near  procured  bolts  and 
was  replacing  the  three  that  had  been  lost, 
while   Mr.    Ford,   whose   secretary   had 


brought  for  him  at  his  request  the  master 
blue  prints  from  the  drafting  room,  took 
his  pencil  and  eliminate  the  three  bolts 
on  each  side  from  the  specifications.  As 
the  factory  superintendent  looked  up,  Mr. 
Ford  remarked: 

"  If  we  make  40,000  cars  next  year,  there 
is  saving  of  one  fourth  of  a  million  bolts. 
I'll  wager  you  never  made  that  much 
money  in  three  minutes  in  the  shop.  It  b 
evident  that  if  a  car  can  go  over  the  Rockies 
and  back  without  these  bolts,  they  are  not 
needed  there." 

"useless  things  rattle" 

A  member  of  the  advertising  staff 
pointed  out  that  the  appearance  of  the  car 
from  the  rear  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  extension  of  a  sheet-iron  wing  that 
would  cost  only  a  dollar,  and  that  wouM 
cover  a  spring  that  seemed  to  him  un> 
sightly. 

"What  is  that  to  do?"  asked  Mr.  Ford. 

"Why,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  car." 

"First,  we  can  make  that  for  forty 
cents,  instead  of  a  dollar;  but  on  300,000 
cars  that  is  jF  120,000.  What  is  it  you  want 
to  do  with  this  money  now?"  again  asked 
Mr.  Ford. 

"Add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  sell- 
ing qualities. " 

"  But  1  mean  what  real  help  will  it  be  to 
make  the  car  run  better  or  carry  its  load?" 

The  salesman  was  still  trying  to  expbin 
when  Mr.  Ford  ended  the  interview  by  say- 
ing, "  I'll  tell  you  what  any  piece  that  isn't 
absolutely  necessary  will  do  —  rattle!" 

A  prominent  consulting  engineer  once 
spent  a  day  visiting  with  Mr.  Fold  to  dis- 
cuss certain  engineering  problems.  He 
noticed  that,  during  every  spare  moment 
of  the  morning,  Mr.  Ford  had  taken  from 
his  pocket  a  radiator  cap  and  was  appar- 
ently engaged  in  making  some  calculation 
regarding  this  part.  On  inquiry  as  to  what 
Mr.  Ford  was  trying  to  accomplish,  he 
learned  that  the  part  was  of  brass  and  cost 
half  a  cent  too  much  to  buiUL  He  sug- 
gested it  be  threaded  in  a  slightly  different 
way  to  save  some  cost,  to  which  Mr.  Ford 
replied:  ''Yes,  that  would  be  clieaper,  but 
whenever  the  water  boiled  it  would  get 
hot  and  bind."    To  several  other  sug- 
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ions  that  he  ventured,  Mr.  Ford  im- 
iately  pointed  out  some  difficulty, 
neupon  he  realized  that  Mr.  Ford  had 
ied  the  problems  involved  far  beyond 
suggestions  he  might  be  able  to  make, 
ing  the  afternoon  he  again  found  Mr. 
I  turning  his  attention  to  this  same 
il  part,  devoting  several  hours  to  its 
ideration.  That  evening,  he  re- 
ked,  "I  cannot  understand  how  this 
[|  part,  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  and 
ing  two  or  three  cents  at  the  most,  can 
rorth  so  much  of  your  time.  It  is  only 
irth  or  half  a  cent  that  you  can  save  in 
I  piece." 

Yes,  that  is  true;  but  1  am  not  thinking 
ie  radiator  cap.  We  shall  need  one  on 
1  of   185,000  cars  this  year,   besides 

00  for  repairs.  That  makes  210,000 
this  year.  We  will  make  at  least  50 
cent,  more  next  year,  which  is  half  a 
on  in  the  next  two  years.  A  half 
will  mean  a  saving  of  ¥2,500,  and  when 
et  it  settled,  it  will  be  right  for  the  next 
ity  years.    The  number  of  parts  in  a 

1  car  is  small  and  each  part  has  received 
receives  constantly  this  same  minute 
[ition  of  the  best  talent  that  we  have 
le  organization." 

$5,000,000  FOR  AN   IMPROVEMENT 

ith  increased  production  the  expendi- 
that  becomes  possible  and  profitable 
mgineering  work  increases  almost  in 
[letrical  ratio. 

lus,  when  an  electrical  problem  arose 
le  Ford  car,  that  is  as  yet  unsolved  for 
irs,  the  Ford  Company  could  make  an 
to  one  of  the  greatest  electrical  experts 
le  world,  which  at  $5  per  car  on  the  next 
e  years'  output  amounted  to  the  prom- 
f  more  than  $5,000,000  for  the  solu- 
of  a  single  minor  problem,  though  add- 
but  a  trifle  to  the  cost  of  each  car. 
lie  light  weight  of  the  car  is  important 
lany  ways.  It  reduces  the  quantities 
aterials  that  have  to  be  purchased  out- 
at  a  fixed  market  price.  Though  to 
e  a  small  amount  of  metal  serviceable 
require  a  heavier  factory  expense  that 
"St  offsets  the  saving  in  material,  as  the 
itities  increase  this  factory  expense  per 
decreases  and  lowers  the  cost.  All 
s  of  a  car  have  to  be  handled  thousands 


of  times,  while  passing  through  a  factory. 
To  have  lightened  the  car  from  2,000  to 
1,400  pounds  means  a  saving  of  from  35 
per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  human  energy 
that  is  required  for  this  work  of  handling 
within  the  factory.  Lighter  weight  reduces 
the  transportation  charges,  and  thereby 
broadens  the  market  into  which  the  car 
can  profitably  be  shipped.  At  one  time, 
in  order  to  achieve  a  reduction  of  ten 
pounds  in  weight,  Mr.  Ford  accepted  an 
increase  of  $5  in  the  cost  of  every  car,  know- 
ing that  in  time  this  excess  could  be  par- 
tially eliminated.  When  the  company  first 
undertook  to  substitute  aluminum  for  iron, 
it  found,  on  entering  the  market,  that  its 
requirements  would  exceed  the  world's 
available  supply,  and  it  had  to  delay  for  a 
year  the  adoption  of  aluminum  for  certain 
larger  parts.  At  the  present  time,  ten 
tons  of  aluminum  are  melted  daily. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    FOUNDRY 

Specialization  and  complete  adaptation 
to  one  kind  of  work,  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  Ford  plant,  become  evident  in  the 
foundry.  Materials  are  not  handled  there 
as  they  are  handled  in  the  ordinary  foundry. 
Parts  are  not  picked  up  and  set  down  upon 
the  floor;  the  sand  is  not  shoveled  by  hand; 
men  do  not  stoop,  lowering  their  body 
weight  and  raising  it  as  they  lift  a  small 
quantity  of  material.  Sand  is  cut  and 
mixed  by  machinery,  and  lifted  overhead 
by  elevators.  Over  the  bench  of  every 
molder  is  a  chute  with  a  door  that  he  can 
open  by  a  movement  of  his  hand.  Sand 
drops  into  the  mold,  packing  itself  by  the 
force  of  its  own  fall.  A  molder  works  con- 
tinuously on  half  of  the  flask;  his  neighbor, 
close  to  him,  has  the  other  half;  a  third 
man  is  at  hand  to  place  the  cores.  Their 
molding  benches  are  arranged  on  two  sides 
of  an  oval-shaped  track  around  which  runs 
a  continuous  chain.  Small  platforms  are 
suspended  from  this  chain,  at  about  knee 
height  above  the  ground.  Each  finished 
mold  is  placed  on  the  platform  as  it  moves 
by.  At  one  end  a  man  is  engaged  contin- 
uously in  pouring  these  molds,  as  they  pass 
him,  from  a  ladle  that  is  suspended  on  a 
parallel  track  overhead,  so  that  no  human 
energy  is  required  to  lift  the  ladle. 

Every  morning  the  moving  platforms  are 
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numbered;  as  the  result  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, the  foreman  knows  exactly  how  many 
molds  of  a  particular  kind  a  workman  can 
finish  in  a  day.  His  pattern  symbol  is 
accordingly  placed  on  a  corresponding 
number  of  moving  platforms,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  place  a  finished  mold  upon  each 
platform  that  bears  his  number,  as  it  pas- 
ses him  in  its  continuous  rhythm.  There  is 
no  need  for  piece  work  or  for  a  premium 
system.  The  man  at  that  particular  job  is 
simply  expected  to  finish  a  mold  every  time 
his  number  comes  by,  and  any  failure  on  his 
part  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  quantity 
becomes  evident  to  every  man  in  the  gang 
and  to  the  foreman  as  well.  The  pauses 
that  will  give  just  the  necessary  rest  period 
for  the  highest  efficiency  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  calculations.  Piece  work, 
premium  systems,  and  other  devices  to 
supervise  production,  with  expensive  clerks 
and  red  tape,  are  superfluous.  The  mol- 
der's  work  has  been  predetermined;  he 
must  simply  fill  his  place  —  be  a  link  in  the 
ever  moving  chain. 

Each  part  in  the  Ford  car  has  its  own 
predetermined  path  through  the  machine 
shop.  Years  of  experience  and  special 
study  have  been  devoted  to  making  the 
path  for  each  particular  part  as  short  as 
possible,  thereby  eliminating  every  bit  of 
waste  motion.  The  machines  that  will  do 
work  upon  the  part  are  arranged  around 
this  path  in  the  proper  sequence.  In  an 
ordinary  shop,  with  standard  tools,  where  a 
large  number  of  different  parts  are  brought 
to  the  same  machine,  much  spare  space 
must  be  allowed  around  each  tool  to  give 
room  to  bulkier  parts  that  occasionally 
come,  and  for  the  storage  of  different  jobs. 

SPECIALIZED  MACHINES 

This  is  unnecessary  in  the  Ford  plant, 
where  each  machine  tool  handles  only  one 
part  and  where  the  parts  are  in  continuous 
motion  to  the  next  tool.  The  machines 
have  been  brought  closely  together,  within 
a  few  feet  of  one  another,  so  that  the  men  at 
work  stand  almost  elbow  to  elbow,  like  a 
line  of  soldiers.  The  part  as  it  is  finished 
by  one  man  is  picked  up  by  the  next  ma- 
chine worker,  and  unproductive  labor  and 
the  cost  of  trucking  are  largely  eliminated. 

Almost  every  large  factory  has  some 


special  tools  for  5  or  lo  per  cent,  of  its 
work,  but  the  Ford  Company,  because  it 
produces  enormous  quantities  ct  the  same 
thing  through  a  period  of  many  years,  has 
been  able  to  build  jigs,  dies,  and  special 
machine  tools  for  95  per  cent,  of  all  its 
work.  Having  simplified  the  tools  so  that 
only  one  kind  of  work  is  done,  it  is  possible 
to  put  in  stop  locks  and  gauges  that  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  workman  to  caliper  or 
otherwise  measure  his  operations.  A  ma- 
chine that  is  built  to  do  only  one  piece  can 
easily  be  made  automatically  to  set  the 
limits  for  that  piece.  The  task  of  the 
workman  has  been  reduced  to  a  simple 
process  of  attaching  the  material  and  re- 
moving it,  or  of  moving  a  lever  from  one 
stop  to  another;  thus  the  skill  of  the  high- 
est grade  machinist  is  automatically  ob- 
tained. The  parts  are  true  duplicates  of 
one  another  because  the  machine  cannot 
make  them  otherwise.  The  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  problem  has  enabled  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  levers  as  to  fit  in  most 
naturally  with  the  arm  movements  of  the 
workers.  Raw  laborers  can  learn  quickly 
to  operate  most  of  the  machine  tools  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed. 

For  the  work  on  some  of  the  more  com- 
plicated parts,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
cylinders,  very  large  and  expensive  ma- 
chine tools  have  been  designed.  On  such 
a  tool,  the  castings  are  bolted  into  {dace 
quickly  on  the  base  plate,  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  casting  can  go  only  into 
one  position  and  that  exactly  the  right  one. 
Milling  cutters  that  have  been  perma- 
nently spaced  to  within  one  thousandth  of 
an  inch  of  the  proper  distance  of  each  other 
face  both  sides  of  long  rows  of  such  cylinder 
castings  with  absolute  exactness,  and  do  in 
twenty  minutes  what,  under  the  old  stan- 
dard planer  such  as  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
work  in  an  ordinary  machine  shop,  would 
have  taken  several  days  to  finish. 

For  the  resurfacing  of  the  cylinder  head, 
a  very  delicate  operation  in  which  an  ab- 
solutely smooth  and  water-tight  joint  must 
be  built,  a  special  machine  has  been  con- 
struct^ on  which  three  rows  of  five  cast- 
ings each  are  placed  on  top  and  one  00  each 
side,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five  castingi 
that  are  surfaced  at  every  stroke  of  the  bed 
on  this  machine.    With  this  qiecial  ma- 
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,  the  task  that  foimeriy  required  a 
y  skilled  machinist,  working  with  the 
est  care,  has  been  reduced  to  a  simple 
ss  of  attaching  the  castings  by  tight- 
;  two  bolts. 

PAINTING  A  MILLION  WHEELS 

the  wheel  department,  more  than  a 
>n  wheels  are  painted  and  handled 
'  year.  They  are  dipped  into  paint 
fried  by  centrifugal  machines.  Every 
Ltion  is  standardized  to  this  one  size 
heel.  The  wheels  roll  on  a  slightly 
led  rail  system,  by  gravity,  from  place 
tee. 

cause  the  parts  are  absolutely  uniform, 
vork  of  assembling,  which  ordinarily 
res  filing  and  fitting  by  mechanics, 
easy  process.  Every  joint  is  of  ex- 
thc  right  size,  every  hole  in  identi- 
the  right  place.  Another  manufactur- 
(1  being  shown  through  the  plant  by 
Ford,  remarked:  "  But  this  space  of  a 
lundred  square  feet  certainly  cannot 
le  whole  of  your  testing  room,  Mr. 

low  long  do  you  think  we  test  motors 
Any  motor  that  does  not  show  itself 
ct  in  two  minutes  is  rejected.  When  1 
ou  engine  builders  advertise  in  your 
dgues  that  you  test  your  motors  for 
-eight  hours,  I  know  that  you  haven't 
deal  of  manufacture  before  you.  Get 
feet  model,  duplicate  every  part  of  it 
utely,  and  you  won't  need  to  test, 
ng  is  a  process  of  finding  out  how  im- 
ctly  you  have  done  your  work.  Some 
oon  we  hope  to  eliminate  it  altogether 
this  plant." 

having  only  one  type  of  car  in  the 
ry,  the  handling  of  spare  parts  and 
ge  problems  are  enormously  simpli- 

After  a  careful  study  it  was  found 
the  parts  of  the  Ford  car  could  be 
xd  best  into  conveniently  handled 
ages  of  fifty  or  multiples  of  fifty.    All 

for  finished  parts  are  arranged  with 
les  or  holes  to  take  fifty  or  multiples 
'ty.  All  outside  manufacturers  who 
applies  to  the  Ford  Company  are  re- 
d  to  abandon  the  customary  packing 
e  dozen  or  gross  and  toship  to  the  Ford 

in  original  packages  of  fifty  or  its 
iples.     Counting  consumes  a  great 


deal  of  time  in  almost  every  stockroom 
and,  when  delegated  to  such  men  as  ordi- 
narily handle  these  parts,  is  subject  to  great 
inaccuracy.  By  making  fifty  the  unit  the 
problem  is  reduced  so  that  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  fingers  and  toes  —  a  primitive 
stage  that  even  the  untrained  mind  can 
master  easily. 

"use  it  or  'scrap'  it" 

One  day  a  new  storekeeper,  with  modern 
ideas  about  card  indexes  and  cross  indexes 
showing  the  location  of  particular  parts, 
was  introduced,  and  soon  arranged  a  long 
series  of  bins  into  which  parts  were  stored. 
Mr.  Ford  happened  to  pass  through  the 
factory  after  several  of  the  bins  had  been 
constructed. 

"  What  are  these  for?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  store  parts  we  do  not  need  at  pres- 
ent." 

"What  parts?" 

"  Why,  such  parts  as  we  shall  not  require 
for  several  months." 

"We  are  making  only  one  thing  in  this 
plant  and  anything  we  can't  use  tomorrow 
on  the  assembly  floor  we  can't  use  at  all. 
Throw  them  on  the  scrap  heap,  and  tear 
out  those  bins.  Space  is  too  valuable  to  be 
used  in  that  way." 

The  Ford  shop  has  been  built  so  that 
material  can  flow  in  carefully  predetermined 
channels  from  the  foundry  to  the  loading 
platform.  The  current  must  be  continu- 
ous and  fast;  interruption  and  accumula- 
tion at  any  point  costs  money.  Last  sum- 
mer, when  the  output  of  the  plant  increased 
toward  i  ,000  cars  a  day,  it  appeared  that 
the  elevators,  although  working  constantly, 
could  not  lower  cars  as  fast  as  they  should. 
Space  within  the  plant  was  too  valuable  to 
be  taken  for  additional  elevators  and,  in- 
stead, an  inclined  plane  was  built,  reach- 
ing out  of  the  factory.  From  this  incline 
a  finished  car  descends  every  thirty  seconds. 

A  stupendous  buyer 

The  purchasing  department  of  the  Ford 
Company  benefits  greatly  by  the  adherence 
to  a  single  model  of  car.  It  has  but  few 
things  to  buy  and  these  in  enormous  quan- 
tities —  this  year,  1 50,000  tons  of  vana- 
dium steel, 1, 200,000 wheels,  i, 200,000 Ive^s^ 
1,500,000  lamps,  a)\c&ontsVj\^.  'Wv^c/^xv- 
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sumption  of  the  Ford  G>inpany  is  the  big- 
gest single  element  in  the  rubber  market, 
and  in  the  markets  for  vanadium  steel  and 
aluminum;  and  this  tremendous  influence 
has  its  direct  effect  upon  buying  prices. 
To  make  a  single  article  like  a  lamp  or  car- 
bureter for  the  Ford  car  is  enough  to  keep 
a  moderate  sized  plant  busy,  and  in  that 
plant  the  uniformity  of  the  product  leads 
to  the  same  advantages  that  have  accrued 
to  the  Ford  business  itself.  In  addition 
the  Ford  business  is  continuous  and  pays 
spot  cash.  Little  wonder  that  the  com- 
pany has  achieved  within  a  few  years  the 
reputation  of  being  the  closest  buyer  in  the 
Middle  West. 

THE  PYRAMID  OF  PRICE 

The  price  policy  has  been  an  important 
element  in  the  Ford  development.  He 
has  frequently  surprised  the  public  and  his 
own  agents  by  further  reductions  in  the 
price  of  his  car.  Certain  bankers  once 
visited  him  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
over-production  and  the  possibility  of  a 
collapse  in  the  automobile  business. 
"We  must  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg/'  they  said.  "  What  would 
you  do  if  you  could  not  sell  the  next 
year's  output?" 

"  1  would  cut  the  price  another  $50." 

"But  you  are  already  selling  them  so 
cheap.  You  could  not  do  that  and  make 
any  money." 

"You  leave  that  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Ford. 

He  then  explained  that  the  market  was 
like  a  pyramid,  with  a  sharp  point  at  the 
top  and  a  very  broad  base  below,  divided 
into  a  great  many  layers.  "  If  there  was 
only  one  automobile  in  the  world  and  that 
cost  a  million  dollars,  1  presume  there 
would  be  some  fool  to  buy  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  car  could  be  produced  for 
$50  with  an  annual  upkeep  of  $10,  millions 
of  workers,  wage-earners  and  mechanical 
men,  with  the  others,  would  want  cars  of 
their  own.  The  breadth  of  the  market 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  one  can 
approach  that  $$0  price/' 

Once  Mr.  Ford  lowered  the  selling  price 
of  his  car  to  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
production  because  he  knew  that  the  in- 
creased sales  would  enable  him  to  reduce 
his  factory  costs  and  recoup  at  a  subsequent 


date  the  initial  losses  of  such  a  policy. 
His  theory  has  been:  A  good  car  at  a  k^ 
price,  a  broad  market;  as  the  lesuk  of 
quantity  sales,  lower  manufacturing  costs; 
then,  still  lower  prices  and  still  broader 
market  and,  in  consequence,  still  lower 
manufacturing  costs. 

A     NEW     ERA     IN     MANUFACTURE 

More  than  75,000  Ford  cars  will  be  sold 
abroad  this  year,  at  approximately  40  cents 
a  pound,  winning  for  us  from  foreign  mar- 
kets the  rewards  of  American  brains  and 
business  organization  and  of  labor  values. 
Surely  this  is  far  better  than  to  barter  away 
our  lumber,  ore,  and  other  natural  resources 
at  a  cent  or  two  cents  a  pound,  as  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past. 

In  the  development  of  this  type  of  in- 
dustry, characterized  by  production  in 
hundred-thousand  lots,  the  United  States 
possesses  a  peculiar  advantage.  Therewasa 
time  in  the  past  when  our  main  advantage 
lay  in  the  then  almost  limitless  extent  of 
our  natural  resources.  We  bartered  these 
resources  away  in  the  markets  of  the  worid 
for  the  bare  cost  of  digging  them  out  of  the 
ground  and  hauling.  That  day  is  passing. 
We  are,  as  yet,  not  well  equipped  to  com- 
pete with  Europe  by  the  superior  skill  and 
personal  training  of  our  labor,  but  we  have 
in  the  breadth  of  our  markets  the  basis  for 
such  a  business  as  that  of  the  Ford  Com- 
pany. Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
railroad  mileage  lies  within  the  United 
States.  No  nation  is  so  thoroughly  bound 
together  in  a  homogeneous  market,  by 
transportation,  telephone,  telegraph,  na- 
tional publications,  and  national  advertis- 
ing as  the  United  States.  'Nowhere  dse 
is  there  such  a  unified  market  of  as  high 
average  buying  power  of  a  hundred  millioo 
people.  On  the  basis  of  this  broad  market, 
industries  like  the  Ford  business  can  be  de- 
veloped which,  when  once  under  way,  wUl 
achieve  costs  so  low  that  they  can  pene- 
trate into  all  export  markets.  Indeed,  in  a 
half  conscious  way,  our  national  genius 
has  already  expressed  itself  in  this  way. 
American  typewriters,  cash  registen,  dd- 
lar  watches,  are  all  products  that  have  fint 
taken  advantage  of  the  breadth  of  our  own 
market  and  then  have  penetrated  thie  mar^ 
kets  of  foreign  countries. 
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TRAINING    THE    BOYS    FOR   CITIZENSHIP 


TRAIN  the  boys  for  citizenship 
by  letting  them  cooperate  with 
grown  men  in  real  civic  work." 
This  idea,  in  varying  form,  is 
now  being  put  into  practice 
in  many  American  cities.  In  Cleveland 
and  New  York,  for  example,  the  municipal 
authorities  have  gladly  accepted  the  co- 
operation of  the  boys  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  parks  clean.  Many  of  the  boys  in 
New  York  have  been  given  authority  to 
warn  the  careless  or  thoughtless  against 
scattering  waste  and  rubbish,  under  penalty 
of  arrest  by  the  regular  park  patrolmen. 
Last  summer  these  boys  repeatedly  demon- 
strated the  value  of  their  assistance  by  their 
thorough  efficiency  and  watchfulness.  Such 
training,  though  it  is  indirect,  nevertheless 
does  give  to  the  boys  one  of  the  strongest 
inspirations  toward  the  development  of 
public  conscience,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
effects  a  most  valuable  public  service. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Cumberland, 
R.  I.,  and  Altoona,  Pa.,  have  enlisted  the 
assistance  of  the  boys  in  the  same  direction 
by  calling  on  them  to  help  in  making  an  in- 
dustrial survey  of  the  town,  or  similar  work. 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  has  practically  metamor- 
phosed its  whole  Negro  district  through  the 
ready  co5peration  of  the  young  Negroes  as 
well  as  of  their  elders. 

Another  field  in  which  the  encouragement 
and  recognition  of  boys'  clubs  by  the  city 
has  proved  its  worth  is  in  the  delegation 
to  responsible  boys  of  a  limited  police  au- 
thority over  municipal  playgrounds.  In 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  in  Toledo,  O.,  there 
is  no  need  for  regular  police  supervision 
at  the  public  centres  where  children  con- 
gregate. The  boys  keep  order,  and  keep 
it  mighty  well.  Philadelphia,  too,  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  juvenile  patrol- 
men who,  as  in  the  famous  instance  of  the 
regenerated  "Swamp  Poodles"  —  a  gang 
of  young  toughs  who  once  made  life  unbear- 
able to  the  neighborhood  —  have  taken 
such  pride  in  their  parks  that  roughness 
and  cheating  are  severely  discountenanced. 
Schools  with  regular  courses  in  munici- 


pal government  are  doing  notable  work  in 
training  for  citizenship  in  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Evanston,  111.,  and  Steubenville,  O.  Prom- 
inent business  men  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  give  a 
regular  course  of  weekly  lectures  that  bring 
the  theory  of  the  classroom  into  relation 
with  the  practical  life  of  the  community. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  goes  even  farther  and 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  government 
of  a  city  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of 
national  government. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Evanston,  111., 
has  established  and  maintains  a  gymna- 
sium and  boys'  club  where  the  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood  are  always  welcome. 
In  this  club  are  173  active  and  67  associate 
members,  all  of  whom  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
one  dollar.  These  boys  and  young  men 
are  keenly  interested  not  only  in  their  own 
organization,  the  Olympic  Club,  but  in  the 
broader  field  of  civic  endeavor. 

The  commercial  organization  of  Norfolk, 
Neb.,  gives  an  annual  dinner  to  the  boys  of 
the  town,  as  does  the  club  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Many  similar  clubs  throw  open  their 
doors  on  one  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
week,  invite  the  boys  to  come  in,  make 
themselves  at  home,  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  business  men  of  the  town.  This 
plan  does  good  in  two  ways:  the  boys  are 
eager  and  proud  to  know  the  "big  men" 
of  the  community,  and  the  men  themselves 
get  a  very  real  pleasure  from  association 
with  their  lively  juniors. 

Still  other  clubs  combine  with  their 
hospitality  and  entertainment  occasional 
trips  to  the  larger  factories  and  mercantile 
houses  of  the  city  that  have  high  educa- 
tional value  to  the  boys.  The  business 
men  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  conduct  such  a 
trip  every  week,  and  the  boys  who  make 
the  excursion  are  taken  in  "on  the  ground 
floor"  and  told  all  about  the  workings  of 
each  individual  industry.  Marion,  O., 
uses  a  similar  method  of  acquainting  the 
boys  with  the  business  of  the  city.  At 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  definite  attempt 
is  made  to  provide  positions  for  local  boys 
in  local  industries. 


A  MILKING  machine  provided 
with  teat  cups  which  are  designed 
to  imitate  the  operation  of  a 
calfs  mouth  in  extracting  milk  from  the 
cow's  udder  is  here  shown,  (">ne  side  of 
this  teat  cup  is  hard  rubber,  of  about  the 
same  consistency  as  the  roof  of  the  calf's 
mouth.  The  other  side  is  of  soft  collapsi- 
ble rubber,  to  correspond  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  calf's  mouth.  By  means  of  an 
air-pressure  pulsator.  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  on  top  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  teat  cups  are  caused  to  pulsate 
in  close  imitation  of  a  calf's  sucking.  The 
air  pressure  is  provided  by  a  small  rotar\ 
engine.  The  pulsator  has  only  two  parts 
—  a  cut-off  valve  and  a  piston.  The  milker 
is  built  without  gears,  springs,  or  wheels 
and  this  lack  of  complexity  keeps  it  from 
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easily  getting  out  of  order  Ofie  man  whh  I 
milkers  of  this  type  can  milk  about  twail\-| 
five  cows  an  hour.     Eight  cow'        '    urtil 

considered  a  good  rate  in  hand  t 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  LIFEBOAT 

AN   interesting  new  type  of 
is  equipped  with  wireless  ap 
tus,    The  boat  is  made  enlir 
metal  and  is  housed  to  protect   pas 
against  wetting,  if  it  is  capsized 
I  he  new  lifeboat  is  30  feet  ' 
equipped  with  a  24-horsepower  n  , .  i   . 
drives  it  at  six  miles  an  hour.    The  pt 
peller  works  in  a  tunnel,  w^hich  1 
it  from  driftw€xxl.     This  is  proba 
smallest  craft  that  carnesa  Marconi  wirck 
outfit.     Messages  can  be  sent  sevcnly-fiv 
miles  and  received  from  within  a  radius  c 
one  hundred  miles. 
1  his  housed  lifeboat  is  entirely  ck 
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INSIDE    THE     "WIRELESS       LIFEBOAT 

tPAflt-nCHT.   NOK-CAPSIZAIILE    CMTRItR    THAT   WILL  HOLD   SIXTY   PtOPLE    \N0    THAT   CAN   IKAVEL    AT  SIX 
MILES   AN   HOUR   UNDER   GASOLENE   MOTIVE    COWER 


m  by  water-lighl  iron  doors  and  windows,     while  seventeen  men  were  hanging  on  to 
In  3  test  of  stability  it  carried  fifty  men      the  outside  rail  on  one  side,  and  it  did  not 


even  list  the  "decks  to/' 
ward  and  aft  the  boat  carries 
large  reels  upon  which  life  lines 
are  wound.  They  can  be  thrown 
to  shore  or  on  board  a  rescue 
ship  by  guns  moynted  forward, 
The  double  bottom  has  air  com- 
partments and  scuppers. 

Tests  made  with  smaller,  un- 
housed boats  of  this  type  showed 
that  the  big  boat  could  pass 
line  and  tow  the  others  with 
ease.  Rowlocks  just  be- 
low the  port  lights  per- 
mit rowing  with  six 
sweeps,  if  neces- 
sary, in  getting 
from 


for  the  magnet  ts  genera^ 
1  he  bcKjm  is  ^o  feet  long. 

When  the  i>utfit  is  to  be  used  as  a  fik 
driver  the  b<x>m  is  lowered  on  to  :t  -*  *' 
car,  the  pins  withdrawn,  and  a  colL 
pile-driver  lead  and  framework  takes  ii> 
place,  made  fast  by  the  same  pms.  Tbc 
change  may  quickly  and  easily  be  made 
The  collapsible  character  of  the  pile  driver 
is  of  importance  when  it  is  necessar>'  lo  run 
to  a  siding  to  leave  a  main  line  clear 
Were  it  not  that  the  lead  can  be  ooibpoed 
it  might  easily  happen  that  a  bridge  or  via* 
duct  would  shut  off  progress  until  the 
entire  outfit  was  dismantled.  By  its  flcjc- 
ibility  in  this  direction  the  collapsible 
pile  driver  achieves  a  valuable  ecmiomy 
in  operation. 


A   COLLAPSIBLE    PILE    DRIVER 

TMAT  CAN  QUICHI  Y  BE  CONVERTED  INTO  A  WRECKING  MACHfNE  BY  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  THF   SFECtAL   BEAM 
THAT    APPEARS   IN    THE    PICTURE   ON  THE   FACING    PAOE 


In  a  capsize  test,  a  line  was  put  under 
the  boat  and  the  craft  was  "parbuckleil" 
upside  down;  but  it  flopped  back  to  up- 
right position  in  a  second. 


FLECTRICiTY   RFMOVFR 
PRINTING   PRESSES 


FOR 


COMBINATION  PILE  DRIVER  AND 
WRECKING  CRANE 

RAILROADS,  like  other  big  under- 
takings, are  continually  seeking 
for  added  simplicity  in  working 
mechanisms.  Here  is  a  combination 
wrecking  or  loading  crane  and  pile  driver. 
In  the  illustration  that  shows  it  as  a  load- 
ing crane,  an  electric  magnet  is  lifting  an 
8.400-pound  load  of  rails.     I  he  electricity 


s 


TATIC    electricity,    which     has' 
tendency    to   gather   in   the    paper 
when  large  printing  presses  of   tbc-J 
cylinder  type  are  in  operation,  and  whk 
often  causes  the  paper  to  get  out  of 
trol  and  clog  the  press,  particul 
cold  weather  when  the  air  d<je> 
the  electricity   so   readily,   is  a   nuisanc 
that  is  sufficiently  provoking  to  require 
special  remedy. 

One  of  the  latest  devices  lo  stop  ihi^ 
trouble  employs  heat  generated  by  elec*J 
tricity  to  warm  the  air    The  warmed  air 


TO  Take   the    ElECTRICITY   OUT  OF    PRINT    PAPER   ON    COLD   DAYS 

XTIC   fiiCniClTY    IN    PAPER    MAKES  THE    SHEETS   STICK    TOGETHER     ANP    SO    CL005  THE     PRESSES.      THIS 

DhVICE    GETS    RID   OF    Jl 


currents  dry  the  ink  and  carry  off  the  static 
irge  with  the  moisture.  The  device 
lus  serves  a  double  purpose. 
The  apparatus,  very  neat  and  compact 
design,  can  be  attached  to  or  removed 
the  press  at  will  and  takes  up  very 
tittle  space,  It  consists  of  a  panel  made  of 
a  transit  board.  %  feet  long  by  9  inches 
deep«  upi>n  which  are  mounted  four  special 
nrsislance-type  heater  tubes,  each  22 
inches  long  by  2  inches  in  diameter  The 
lubes  are  insulated  with  a  special  com- 
pound and  are  mounted  in 
two  tows.  Two  switches  are 
provided,  each  controlling  one 
nm  of  iwu  tubes,  thereby 
a  variable  control  of 
It.  The  device  con- 
jmes  a  maximum  of  2,000 
iratts,  each  tube  being  rated 


at  300  watts.  Installed  upon  a  large 
cylinder  type,  two-color  press  in  Chicago, 
it  is  giving  excellent  results. 


NEW  CYCI.E-CAR  HAS  STAGGERED 

SEATS 

THIS  cycle-car  has,  as  one  of  its 
distinguishing  characteristics,  two 
seats  so  staggered  that  two  persons 
can  be  comfortably  seated  although  the 
machine  is  narrow.  Thus  the  man  at  the 
left  of  the  picture  is  seated  a  little  behind 
as  well  as  beside  the  driver.  The  speed  of 
this  little  car  is  from  five  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  The  motor  is  two-cylinder,  and 
develops  1 2  to  1  %  horsepower.  The 
weight  of  the  car.  fully  equipped, 
is  550  pounds. 
The    cvcleniar.    which    is    best 


^ 


H5?. 


THE    PILt    DRIVER    BECOME    A    WRECKING    MACHINt 
ANO   urriNG   STfitL    RAILS    HY   MEANS  OI-    A    POWfcHFUL  EttCTRiC   MAGNET 


ir^ 


described  as  a  cross  between  the  ordinary 

^ automobile  and  the  motorcycle,  has  been 
popular  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
for  some  lime,  but  in  America  is  onl\' 
now  being  looked  on  as  a  practical  ma- 
chine of  wide  usefulness, 
i 
I' 
f 


AERIAL  TRAM  GENERATES  ITS 
OWN  POWER 


IN  UTAIL  an  aerial  tram,  four  miles 
l<jng,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  loo 
tons  an  hour,  used  to  transport  ore 
from  the  Highland  Boy  mine  over  the 
(Jquirrh  Mountain  range  to  a  smelter, 
'generates  most  of  the  power  that  is  re- 
quired for  its  own  operation.  This  aerial 
tram  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Ihe 
first  section,  from  the  loading  terminal  lt> 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  1455  feet 
above,  is  4,600  feet  long.  The  second 
section,  from  the  summit  to  an  inter- 
mediate station  u>oo  feet  below,  is  ^.7(10 
feet  long.  The  third  section  is  12,740 
feet  long,  with  a  fall  of  1 ,2 19  feet.  The  first 
two  sections  are  operated  by  a  loo-horse- 
power  alternating-current  motor  which 
requires  an  average  of  about  2o-h(»rsepnwer 
(jutput.  1  he  third  section  is  operated  by 
gravity,  and  drives  a  ioo-horsepowermot(»r 


as  a  regenerative  br^K^vmc 
power  for  the  first  twT)  section  ^ 
load  surplus  of  about  ^5  horsepowi-i 

The  principle  on  which  the  moioi  «.[  i 
third  section  operates  as  a   regenerative 
brake,  providing  power  for  the  operation 
of  the  tram,  is  this:    1  his  motor  ii  woaod 
for  a  certain  speed.     Until  the    traclioA 
cable  on  which  the  carriers  are  >f' 
t>perating  by  gravity  alone  ithat  is 
natural  "pull"  exerted  by  the  loaded  car- 
riers descending)  at  a  speed  that  svfichfon* 
izes  with  that  for  which  the  motor  is  wouod, 
the  mtjtor  will  be  furnishing  power.     But 
when  the  speed  of  this  cable   under  the 
"pull "  exerted  by  the  loaded  earners  would 
be  greater,  if  unrestrained,  than  that  erf  tbr 
motor,  which  is  the  case  here,  then  the  iiii> 
tor  acts  as  a  regenerative  brake — ^thai  ii. 
the  motor  keeps  the  cable  and  camcr> 
from  operating  at  a  speed  greater  than 
that  for  which  the  motor  is  wound    -^  ■  ' 
so  doing  generates  power  for  the  o;     . 
of  the  sections  that  cannot  depeiid  ti^m 
gravity  alone. 

More  than  200  carriers,  each  of  whidt 


AN   UNUSUAL  AND   EFFECTIVE    VAftlATlON   OF   THE   ORDINARY    DEVICE  THAT   PROTECTS  I>R1  VERS  Or  VKHICUB  J 

AT   GRADE    CROSSINGS 


the  red  or  white  disk.  If  the  wires  operat- 
ing the  signal  are  broken,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  the  red  disk  shows  until  the  de- 
fect is  remedied. 

The  other  grade-crossing  system  is  also 
operated  automatically.  As  soon  as  a 
train  enters  the  electric  circuit,  the  arm  that 


carries  the  flexible  drops  falls  to  danger^ 
gong  is  rung,  and  a  red  light  is  shovv'ii, 
flexible  drops  are  made  of  a  spec!" 
signed  light-weight  chain  which 
tangle.     In  the  majority  of  insfalUtic 
these  warning  signals  are  placed  un 
side  of  the  track. 


ANOTHER    NEW    WARNING    AT    A    GRADE    CROSSING 

THE    DANGLING    ROfES    THAT    PROTECT    SRAKEMEK    FROM    APPROACHING    '*tOW  BRIOGE*'*  AN©  tVM 
ARr    ADAPTfe.D   TO   WARN    DRIVERS   OF    AUrOMOBIltS    TO   SlOP    FOR    PASSING   TRA1K& 
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All  the  world's  best  music 

is  no  farther  from  you 

than  the  Victrola 

The  world's  best  music,  superbly  rendered  by  the 
world's  greatest  artists — Caruso,  Melba,  Tetrazzini, 
Paderewski,  Kubelik,  Mischa  Elman,  Sousa,  Pryor,  Victor 
Herbert,  Harry  Lauder,  Christie  MacDonald,  and  Blanche 
Ring  are  a  few  of  the  famous  artists  intimately  associated 
with  the  Victrola. 

Its  exquisite  renditions  are  a  source  of  cheerfulness 
and  inspiration  alike  in  the  homes  of  wealth  and  prcmi- 
nence,  in  the  homes  of  discriminating 
music  lovers,  in  the  homes  of  thou* 
sands  upon  thousands  who  can  hear 
the  best  music  in  no  other  way. 

Your   home    would    be  brighter 
under    the    charm    of    the    Victrola*S| 
beautiful  music,  and  it  will  be  a  con-^ 
stant  delight  to  every  member  of  your 
family. 

There  are  Victors  and 

Victrulai  iti  great  variety  of 
styles  from  $10  to  1200,  and 
any  V'lctor  dealer  in  any  city 
in  the  world  will  gludly 
demonstrate  them  to  you. 

Victor  Talking  Madiina  Ce. 
CMniicfi«N.  S.,  U.S.A. 


N«w  Victor  Hec4»rdi  dementtrated  at  all  d«al«r*  on 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


MEXICO  is  rapidly  forcing  us  to 
clarify  our  international  posi- 
tion. The  war  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  was  the  event 
that  vitalized  theMonroeDoc- 
trine  to  cover  an  active  responsibility  for 
the  countries  immediately  south  of  us  ~ 
Ontral  America  and  the  island  states  of  the 
(Caribbean. 

When  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
offered  their  services  as  mediators  in  the 
Mexican  question,  and  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted by  our  Government,  another  far- 
reaching  definition  was  added  to  the  pres- 
ent Administration's  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Our  acceptance  of  me- 
diation by  the  three  great  South  American 
Powers  would  certainly  seem  to  mean  that 
they  are  no  longer  subject  to  an  active 
Monroe  Doctrine  —  that  they  art*  not 
open  to  Huntpean  a^^ression  or  such  in- 
ternal disturbance  as  warrants  outside  in- 
terference. Their  progress  and  pmsperily 
i>  the  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  <>f  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  South 
America.  If  our  assistance  were  needed 
lif  course  we  should  give  it.  but  so  long 
as  it  is  mit  needed  a  standing  offer  c)f  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  the  Monrrnr  Doctrine 
seems  a  little  condescending  and  irritating 


and  has  been  so  regarded.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  happier  way  of  removing 
this  irritation  than  to  receive  assistance 
from  these  countries.  The  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  the  South 
American  countries  cannot  in  any  wax- 
lessen  the  force  of  the  fundamental  idea 
underneath  the  Monroe  Doctrine  —  that 
the  Americas  are  for  the  Americans.  On 
the  contrary,  it  adds  defenders  to  the  prin- 
ciple. Moreover,  the  acceptance  of  medi- 
ation from  the  South  American  countries  is 
another  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  our 
disclaimer  of  territorial  ambitions. 

Conditions  in  .Mexico  make  necessary 
our  interference  in  one  way  or  another.  It 
is  most  important  for  us  to  prove  to  the 
Mexican  people,  to  South  America,  and  to 
F.urope  that  our  actions  are  disinterested. 
Without  discussinti  in  the  least  the  propri- 
ety or  the  improprietx  of  our  territorial 
acquisitions  in  iSgH  or  the  taking  of  the 
Panama  (-anal  /one.  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
events  have  made  all  Latin  America  look 
upon  us  somewhat  apprehensive!) .  it  is  a 
happ\  siizn.  therefore,  that,  when  a  situ- 
ation like  the  present  one  arises  which 
would  normallv  add  to  that  apprchL-nsion. 
we  are  able  to  have  the  friendK  asMslaucc 
of  the  Argem\ne.  \\\;xi\\.  -aw^W^XvxV.    \v^\ 


kBV  AMERICAN  MARINES 

tpptit   hictvre:  arresting  Mexican  sharpshooters  who  rcsisted  the  occupation. 
utmoiE  rrcTURE:  the  American  marines  drawn  up  in  a  public  square  of  vera  crU£. 
\  vamuM  ncTUKfi:  an  rNciDENT  in  the  arrest  or  Mexican  *' snipers*' 
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Id  hardly  take  the  action  which 
e  taken,  unless  they  were  con- 
at  our  intentions  toward  Mexico 
nterested  and  that  none  of  the 
ms  of  "  Dollar  Diplomacy"  actu- 
fforts. 

rarest  approach  to  this  present 
ent  in  Pan-Americanism  was  the 
1  of  Senator  Root  when  Secretary 
hat  the  Argentine,  Chile,  Brazil, 
CO  should  be  monitor  nations  for 
nerica;  and,  curiously  enough, 
s  arrangement  Mexico  actually 
stop  to  an  entanglement  between 
I  and  Honduras, 
present  Mexican  difficulty  the 
:,   Brazil,  and  Chile  have  from 


the  beginning  acted  with  the  United 
States  in  refusing  to  recognize  Huerta,  and 
it  is  significant  that  when  our  charge 
d'affaires  left  the  City  of  Mexico  he  left 
our  embassy  in  the  hands  of  the  Brazil- 
ian Minister  there. 

The  most  far-reaching  effect  of  the  medi- 
ation, then,  is  not  the  effect  upon  the  im- 
mediate problem  in  Mexico  but  the  new 
aspect  it  puts  upon  our  relations  with 
South  America  and  the  confidence  it  in- 
spires in  our  disinterestedness.  It  will 
not.  of  course,  remove  all  prejudice  against 
us  in  South  America,  but  it  is  a  very  large 
and  important  step  in  that  direction 
and  it  aids  us  in  future  efforts  to  help  Cen- 
tral America  that  niav  become  necessary. 


JR  ARMS  AND  AIMS  IN  MEXICO 


HE  mediation  proposals  of  the 

South  American  countries  were 

immediately  helpful,    for  they 

brought    about    an   armistice 

during    which    the    American 

n  Mexico  City  and  elsewhere  in 

ior   could    escape    under    less 

circumstances     than     would 

have  been  possible. 

IS    it  was,  many  hundreds    of 

irtunates  owe  their  escape  to  the 

id  friendly  action  of  the  British 

ces  which    brought  out   many 

in  serious  danger  from  places 

he   reach  of  our  troops.    Not 

f  the  British  actively  aided  our 

but  the  Japanese  embassy  in 

)n  had  the  courtesy  and  tact  not 

the  invitation  of  the  Mexican 

affaires,  Seftor  Algara.  to  take 

the  business  of  the   Mexican 

'hen  he  received  his  passports. 

acican  situation,  serious  as  it  is. 
jestion  by  itself.  It  is  a  part  of 
dering  of  the  responsibilities  of 
DC  Doctrine.  We  have  said  to 
'  Hands  off  the  countries  of  Cen- 
ica  and  the  Caribbean.  These 
jst  govern  themselves.  If  they 
J  it  alone,  and  need  teaching, 
he  teaching." 


We  have  been  patient  in  the  hof)e  that 
Mexico  could  attend  to  itself.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  able  to  attend  to  itself  with 
as  little  teaching  from  us  as  possible.  After 
the  elimination  of  the  Huerta  dictatorship 
is  accomplished  there  still  remains  the 
constructive  task  of  building  up  a  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  which  is  strong  enough  to 
govern,  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  measures 
of  reform  (especial!)'  the  land  laws)  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  popular  support,  and 
adroit  enough  to  keep  the  North  and  South 
of  Mexico  (which  are  very  different)  in 
harmony.  If  there  are  men  in  .Mexico  to 
do  this  heroic  task  we  should  give  them 
every  encouragement  in  it.  If  there  are 
not,  we  are  in  better  shape  to  help  Mexico 
than  we  were  to  help  Cuba,  f(jr  the  men 
who  gained  experience  in  constructing  the 
Cuban  government  are  available  for  serv- 
ice in  Mexico.  Either  without  our  as- 
sistance or  with  it  (preferably  without),  a 
prof)er  Mexican  government  must  be  es- 
tablished. Ihis  is  the  one  fact  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  the  per- 
manent and  fundamental  background  of 
the  whole  situation. 

Mexico  must  govern  itself.  That  means 
that  we  do  not  want  and  cannot  have  a 
foot  of  Mexican  territory.  Mexico  has 
been  an  expensive  neighbor  for  the  Us\ 
two  or  three  years.    \\  sc*iw\s\\VA>i  VviW 
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more  so  in  the  near  future,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  reimburse  ourselves  for  this  ex- 
pense by  taking  territory.  If,  out  of  this 
turmoil,  a  stable,  decent  government  arises 
in  Mexico,  that  will  pay  us  well  for  our 
efforts.  A  contented  and  prosperous 
neighbor  is  of  infinite  value  to  us.  A 
province  of  alien  problems  territorially 
attached  to  the  United  States  would  be  for 
us  the  worst  inheritance  of  an  unrighteous 
war,  for  if  we  have  a  war  of  conquest  it 
will  be  an  unrighteous  war. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  with  I^resident  Wilson 
in  his  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  take 
any  territory.  There  are  a  few  people, 
however,  and  among  them  people  who 
have  large  private  interests  in  Mexico, 
who  are  urging  a  war  of  conquest.  To 
carry  on  a  propaganda  of  this  kind  in  this 
country  is  serious  enough.  But  its  effect 
in  Mexico  is  far  worse.  Consider  the 
effect  on  the  minds  of  Mexicans  who  see 
the  papers  owned  by  Americans  who  are 
large  landholders  and  concessionaries  urg- 
ing war  with  Mexico.  They  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  war  wanted  is  a  war  of 
conquest.  It  is  such  people  who  make* the 
Constitutionalists  in  the  North  nearly  as 
suspicious  of  the  United  States  as  they  are 
of  Huerta.  The  Americans  who  are  for 
war  for  private  gain  have  been  so  much  in 
evidence  that  they  have  greatly  increased 
the  difficulties  of  our  relations  with  Mexico 
and  have  given  Huerta  the  very  material 
that  he  needed  upon  which  to  make  his 
statement  that  "  Mexico  is  defending  not 
only  her  national  sovereignty  but  that  of 
all  Latin  America  as  well." 

It  may  cost  us  blood  and  treasure  to 
prove  to  Pan-America  that  that  statement 
is  a  lie,  and  a  part  of  that  cost  belongs  to 
men  who  have  given  Mexicans  reason  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  will  engage 
in  a  war  of  conquest.  If  their  consciences 
are  clear  that  what  they  have  done  was 
done  from  purely  patriotic  motives  their 
honest  errors  have  cost  this  country  dearly. 
If  private  gain  has  influenced  the  course 
they  have  pursued,  even  a  merciful  justice 
will  not  exonerate  them. 

In  carrying  out  our  policy  of  tr>'ing  to 
allow  Mexico  to  settle  its  own  difficulties, 
we  showed  a  long  patience,  under  very 


trying  circumstances,  until  at  last  General 
Huerta's  attempts  to  embroil  the  United 
States  succeeded.  Whether  he  felt  that 
our  patience  was  fear  and  our  attitude  a 
"bluff,"  or  whether  he  was  merely  playing 
his  last  card,  probably  he  alone  knows. 
The  arrest  of  the  American  sailors  was 
deliberate.  Admiral  Mayo's  demand  for  a 
salute  was  in  accord  with  international 
usage.  We  ourselves  once  sent  a  warship 
to  Kio  Janeiro  for  the  very  purpose  of  ten- 
dering such  an  apology  to  Brazil  for  amis-, 
take  made  by  an  American  officer.  The 
Government  had  no  alternative  but  to 
support  Admiral  Mayo,  and  even  while 
Congress  was  discussing  the  question  of 
giving  the  President  its  sanction  to  use  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
Navy  took  Vera  Cruz. 

Then  came  a  short  period  of  acute  ten- 
sion when  no  one  knew  whether  the  fol- 
lowers of  Villa  and  Carranza  would  accept 
the  President's  statement  that  the  taking 
of  Vera  Cruz  was  not  an  act  hostile  to  the 
Mexican  people  but  merely  toward  Huer- 
ta. Carranza's  first  note  about  the  in- 
cident at  Vera  Cruz,  intimated  a  hostile 
attitude.  Villa,  with  some  of  his  troop 
trains,  started  north  from  Chihuahua  to 
Juarez.  Across  the  river  from  Juarez  at  El 
Paso  were  two  or  three  thousand  Mexican 
Federal  soldiers  under  the  guard  of  the 
American  garrison.  If  Villa  had  joined 
Huerta  against  the  United  States  and  had 
made  a  sudden  attempt  to  release  these 
prisoners,  a  war  of  intervention  would  al- 
most certainly  have  followed  immediately. 
This  particularly  delicate  situation  passed 
away  when  Villa  announced  that  he  would 
keep  peace  with  the  United  States. 

In  our  effort  to  eliminate  Huerta  as  the 
possible  basis  of  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  government,  we  patiently  tried 
non-recognition  and  diplomatic  pressure. 
After  that  the  steps  are  fairly  clearly 
marked  out  —  a  blockade,  mediation,  a 
punitive  expedition  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
a  complete  intervention  such  as  we  had  in 
Cuba.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  to  take  each  step  only 
when  it  becomes  absolutely  clear  that  the 
one  before  will  not  work.  That  is,  of 
course,  as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  also  grati- 
fying to  know  that,  even  if  the  final  step  is 
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ry,  we  have  the  machinery  to  do 
k  efficiently.  The  United  States 
nd  Navy  are  in  a  better  state  now 
ey  have  been  at  the  beginning  of 
r  since  the  founding  of  the  Nation. 
I  the  order  came,  on  the  morning 


of  income,  was  under  American  adminis- 
tration. After  the  brief  shooting  was 
over,  not  only  were  there  no  subsequent 
disorder  and  confusion,  but  that  Mexican 
seaport  passed  at  once  into  a  regime  of 
unprecedented     order     and     sanitation. 


THE     LINES    OF    APPROACH    TO    MEXICO    CITY 
RAILROAD    CENTRES    OF    TORREON,    SALTll.LO.     AND    MONTEREY    ARE     THE     STRATEGIC     POINTS     IN 
MEXICO,    FOR     EXCEPT    rHROUGH     THEM    NO    ARMY   CAN     MOVE     NORTH     OR     SOUTH.      TAMPICO   AND 

COMPLETE     THE      LINE     WHICH     THE      CONSTITUTIONALISTS      UNDERTOOK     TO     ESTABLISH.        THE 

POINT   IN   THE   SOUTH,   OF  COURSE.    IS   VERA    CRUZ 


lay,  April  21st,  to  take  Vera  Cruz, 
Fletcher  proceeded  to  occupy 
y  with  a  precision  and  despatch 
ere  eloquent  of  careful  preparation. 
•four  hours  after  his  first  boatload 
les  from  the  Prairie  had  jumped 
^era  Cruz  was  in  our  hands  and  the 
house,  Huerta's  principal  source 


Shopkeepers  and  householders  unbarri- 
caded  themselves  to  find  that  the  "Grin- 
goes,"  who  with  rifles  and  bayonets  had 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  their  city,  were 
actually  cleaning  and  policing  its  streets. 
All  along  the  line,  from  naval  station 
and  at  sea,  telegraph  and  wireless  brought 
instantly    alert,    obedient    response,    so 
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that  within  eighteen  hours  from  the  time 
the  pale-faced  I^resident  folded  back  the 
last  typewritten  sheet  of  his  "war"  mes- 
sage, the  whole  Navy  establishment  was 
operating  perfectly  in  relation  to  the  Mexi- 
can situation. 

Admiral  Fletcher's  readiness  at  Vera 
Cruz  was  simply  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  naval  readiness.  The  Army's 
preparedness,  less  impressive  at  first  be- 
cause its  visible  action  was  properly  de- 
layed from  Washington,  was  nevertheless 
no  less  thorough.  Just  one  week  after  Ad- 
miral Fletcher's  gray  launches,  "in  the 
face  of  an  approaching  norther,"  landed 
his  fighting  marines  and  sailors  on  the 
wharves  of  Vera  Cruz,  General  Frederick 
Funston  steamed  into  the  harbor  with 
four  white  transports  from  Galveston  and 
put  his  Fifth  Army  Brigade,  visibly  de- 
jected by  the  news  of  mediation,  peace- 
fully ashore. 

The  transfer  of  command  from  the  Navy 
to  the  Army  was  made  in  accordance  with 
a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
General  Funston  appropriately  recogniz- 
ing the  Navy's  efficiency  as  follows: 

The  Secretarv'  of  War  is  explicitly  requested 
by  the  President  to  say  to  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent entirely  approves  in  every  respect  of  the 
course  which  Admiral  Fletcher  has  pursued  in 
the  occupation,  control,  and  management  of 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  since  his  landing;  that 
he  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  Admiral 
Fletcher's  judgment;  has  learned  to  depend 
upon  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  situation 
for  guidance,  and  desires  that  you  keep  in  close 
touch  and  consultation  with  the  Admiral  and 
seek  to  continue  in  intimate  harmony  with  the 
policy  he  has  initiated  there  except  so  far  as 
change  of  circumstances  may  demand  a  difFer- 
enl  course. 

This  despatch  is  also  worth  quoting  be- 
cause it  phrased  promptly  at  the  start  of 
operations  in  Mexico  the  necessity  for 
cooperation  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  a  cooperation  which  was  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  the  Spanish  War. 

The  first  outward  and  visible  evidence 
of  the  preparedness  of  the  Army  came  with 
the  embarkation  of  General  Funston's 
reinforced  brigade  at  Galveston.  The 
same  correspondents  who  had  witnessed 
the  confusion  at    lampa  in   1898,  when 


regiment  after  regiment  scrambled  aboard 
coast-trade  steamers,  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, marked  and  recorded  the  change 
For  many  months  the  Second  Division, 
from  which  the  Fifth  Brigade  was  chosen, 
had  been  mobilized  at  Galveston,  and 
those  months  had  been  spent  in  long  prac- 
tice marches  in  full  service  kit.  in  man- 
oeuvres under  war  conditions  over  the 
same  kind  of  lands  as  Mexico,  and  in  long 
hours  on  rifle  ranges.  Every  man  of  that 
Division  was  fit  and  ready  to  move  when, 
on  the  night  of  April  23d,  a  telegram  broke 
up  an  officers'  dance  at  the  Hotel  Galvez 
and  sent  the  Adjutant-General's  motor 
car  honking  out  to  headquarters,  and  pro- 
vost guards,  sticking  their  heads  into 
"movies,"  saloons,  and  billiard  parlors, 
brought  the  missing  men  in  khaki  joyfully 
back  to  camp. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning 
the  chosen  regiments  of  the  Fifth  Brigade 
broke  camp,  marched  down  to  the  docks, 
and  embarked  aboard  four  Army  transports 
ready  to  receive  them.  As  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  whose  standards  come  of  many  wars, 
wrote  as  a  witness,  "  They  embarked  in  a 
manner  to  give  credit  to  their  ofTicers  and 
pride  to  the  taxpayers." 

During  the  months  when  the  country  at 
large  ignored  the  Mexican  situation,  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Army  were  perfecting  planN 
for  possible  intervention  in  Mexico.  Ho^ 
thoroughly  these  plans  were  made  has  been 
demonstrated  at  Vera  Cruz,  Galveston. 
and  in  the  mobilization  centres  in  the 
United  States.  Many  months  ago  these 
plans  were  ()erfected,  and  since  then,  as 
from  day  to  day  additional  information 
is  received,  they  are  kept  up  to  date.  &» 
it  happened  —  after  Huerta  defied  our  ul- 
timatum in  the  South,  and  Carranza  in  the 
North  seemed  temporarily  to  regard  our 
military  acts  of  April  2 1  st-28th  (specificalh 
defined,  as  they  were,  against  the  Huerta 
government  only)  as  belligerency  against 
the  whole  of  Mexico  —  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  throw  the  Regular  Army 
into  action  at  approximately  the  same  time 
and  without  confusion  on  the  line  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  Qty  and  along  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  marble  halls  of  the  >\'ar 
Department,  which  in  April,   1898,  had 
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been  jammed  and  tumultuous  with  panic, 
remained  as  tranquil  in  the  April  days  of 
1914  follo^^ing  the  President's  request 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  they 
had  been  in  the  routine  weeks  before. 
This  state  of  preparedness  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  on  the  general  advance  in 
mobility  and  cooperation  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Army  since  the  Spanish 
War  of  1898.  It  adds  to  the  Nation's 
sense  of  security  to  feel  that  its  armed 
forces  are  in  such  competent  hands  and  are 
animated  by  such  a  spirit. 

In  time  of  war  the  activities  of  the  mil- 
itary establishment  embrace  (a)  what  is 
called  The  Service  of  the  Interior,  which 
means  the  vital  organs  of  the  Army: 
commissary  depots,  arsenals,  hospitals, 
etc.,  mobilization  and  concentration 
camps,  the  bureau  chiefs  in  Washing- 
ton who  advise  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  technical  details  of  their  several  de- 
partments; and  (i)  The  Service  in  the 
Theatre  of  Operations. 

The  latter,  though  no  more  imix>rtant 
than  the  comparatively  obscure  half  of  an 
army's  operations,  constitutes  the  vivid 
side  of  the  war,  that  side  which  becomes 
more  and  more  familiar  to  the  public  in 
names  of  men  and  regiments  at  the  front. 
At  present  the  fighting  service  is  under 
the  command  and  direction  of  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood,  who  by  an  odd 
coincidence  finished  his  term  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  on  April 
22d.  the  very  day  on  which  Congress  passed 
its  joint  resolution  upholding  the  President. 
Long  before  Admiral  Mayo's  boat's  crew 
were  arrested  at  Tampico,  General  Wood 
had  been  designated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  this  possible  service.  He  had 
already  picked  his  staff  officers,  each  of 
whom  during  the  latter  days  of  April  were 
packed  up  and  ready  to  move  on  a  half- 
hour's  notice,  and  with  them  he  had  con- 
stantly rehearsed  a  concerted  scheme  of 
operations    on    Mexican    soil. 

General  Wood  has  a  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  constructive  as  well  as  the  destructive 
work  of  a  Mexican  campaign  —  a  fitness 
izained  by  his  service  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Cuba.  In  both  cases,  but  particu- 
larl\-  in  the  two  interventions  in  Cuba,  he 


made  a  record  as  an  administrator  that  well 
justified  the  phrase  with  which  he  received 
his  honorary  degree  at  Harvard  as  "the 
restorer  of  a  province."  General  Wood 
understands  the  Latin  and  Indian  char- 
acteristics. He  unites  with  fighting  qual- 
ities patience  and  a  rare  ability,  gained  by 
twenty  years'  experience,  in  reconciling 
alien  peoples  to  new  ways  of  living  and 
working.  He  is  at  once  a  military  des- 
troyer and  a  civil  restorer. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  with  him  as 
chief  is  a  group  of  subordinates,  many 
of  whom  have  served  under  him  in  war  and 
in  the  upbuilding  administrative  labors 
of  peace. 

Any  American  army  in  the  field  now 
would  benefit  b>'  a  higher  degree  of  co- 
operation with  the  War  Department  and 
would  get  far  abler  direction  from  it  than 
our  armies  have  had  in  the  past.  In  the 
Civil  War,  for  example.  General  Halleck 
in  Washington  was  always  at  odds  with  the 
generals  in  command  in  the  field.  In 
1898  the  War  Department  and  the  field 
army  organization  broke  down  so  that 
military  operations  were  undertaken  on 
foreign  soil  without  proper  information, 
plans, commissariat,  or  hospital  equipment. 
Our  combination  regular  and  volunteer 
armies  suffered  accordingly. 

It  was  this  very  failure  which  caused 
Mr.  Root,  when  Secretary  of  War,  to  look 
into  the  causes  of  the  Army's  inefficiency. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  was  a  thor- 
ough reorganization.  The  General  Staff 
was  created,  the  War  College  established, 
and  a  proper  system  of  coordination  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  firing  line  sol- 
idly founded. 

At  present,  for  example,  if  General 
Wood  were  to  take  the  field.  General 
Wotherspoon.  who  was,  before  April  22nd. 
his  assistant  and  has  now  succeeded  him  as 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  would  be  in 
full  cooperation  with  his  late  chief.  Gen- 
eral Wotherspoon, as  well  asGeneral  Wood, 
knows  both  the  fighting  and  the  con- 
structive, government-building  tasks  of 
an  army  of  intervention,  for,  besides  his 
service  in  the  Philippines,  he  was  chief 
of  staff  under  General  Wood  in  our  second 
expedition  to  Cuba. 

Such  is  the  type  ot  corcvcv\^wdAv\v^  ^^SJ^\c^^ 
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—  Wood,  Wotherspoon,  Scott,  Funston, 
Bell,  Bailey  — that  Mr.  Root's  reforms 
bring  now  in  time  of  national  emergency 
to  the  posts  of  responsibility.  The  days 
of  a  comfortable,  all-powerful  bureau- 
cracy are  over  and  the  Army  may  now, 
when  it  is  called  upon,  benefit  in  its  direc- 
tion by  a  preparedness  as  complete  as 
possible  within  the  limits  imposed  by  Con- 
gress and  by  a  thorough  mutual  under- 
standing in  carrying  out  prearranged 
plans. 

In  addition  to  the  Second  Division 
which,  with  theexception  of  Funston's  Fifth 
Brigade,  reinforced  at  Vera  Cruz  with 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  signal  corps  to  5,000 
men,  was  mobilized  at  Galveston,  the 
Regular  Army  has  available  a  cavalry  di- 
vision scattered  along  the  northern  border 
of  Mexico,  the  First  Division  distributed 
in  various  posts  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  the  Third  Division  stationed  on 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  These  divisions 
are  already  provided  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  supplies  for  the  initial  stages  of  a 
campaign  in  Mexico,  although  their 
prompt  transport  might  be  affected  by  the 
constitutional  unwillingness  of  Congress 
to  provide  material  for  war  before  war  ac- 
tually begins. 

This  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  difficulty 
which  has  always  hampered  the  Army  and 
which  in  time  of  war  becomes  a  serious 
weakness.  And  that  difiiculty  is  inherent 
in  our  institutions.  In  this  Mexican  crisis, 
as  so  many  times  befr)re,  it  has  already 
been  found  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Army  as  mili- 
tary problems.  I  bey  are  for  us  political 
problems  also.  Throughout  the  present 
crisis  (Congressmen  and  Senators  have  been 
deluged  with  telegrams  and  letters  from 
their  constituents  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  forces;  a  brigade  has  been  de- 
tached from  its  division  and  sent  to  HI 
Paso,  another  brigade  of  cavalry  into  Q)l- 
orado;  the  Pacific  Coast  wants  to  keep  the 
regiments  composing  the  Third  Division 
at  their  home  stations.  The  best-laid 
military  plans  may  be  weakened  by  polit- 
ical considerations,  and  of  the  fifty  thou- 
sand regulars  available  for  duty  in  Mexico 
on  May  ist  not  even  the  Secretary  of  War 
could  make  a  sure  estimate  of  the  number 


that  could  be  counted  on  in  the  event  of 
active  intervention  in  Mexico. 

The  line  next  to  the  Regular  Army  con- 
sists of  the  militia  of  the  various  states. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  X'olunteer 
Act,  passed  by  Congress  during  the  acute 
stage  of  the  Mexican  crisis  in  the  last  days 
of  April,  the  National  Guard  of  ever>' 
state  can  be  mobilized  at  centres  al- 
ready designated  from  which  they  may  be 
concentrated  with  the  militia  of  other 
states  at  large  camps  chosen  with  especial 
reference  to  their  access  to  Mexico.  Each 
state  centre  has  been  chosen  primarily, 
not  for  the  commercial  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  but  on  the  merits  of 
the  locality  as  a  healthy  camp  site  for  large 
bodies  of  tr(x)ps,  convenient  for  supplies 
and  transportation.  The  average  person 
has  never  heard  of  many  of  these  places. 
Under  the  old  Dick  law,  still  in  force,  the 
militia  organizations  must  be  accepted  as 
units,  but  the  new  Volunteer  Act  vnll 
divorce  them  even  in  name  from  the  states 
in  which  each  regiment  was  recruited,  and 
make  of  the  additional  121,000  troops  thus 
nominally  available  a  Federal  Reserveto  be 
restandardized  on  a  Regular  Army  basis 
and  so  drafted  into  active  service.  The 
regiments  will  not  officially  be  known,  as 
in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars,  by  their 
respecti vestatedesignations  —  the  Twelfth 
Massachusetts  or  the  Tenth  Nebraska  — 
but  as  the  Thirty-fifth  or  Forty-second 
regiments,  U.S.A. 

The  great  weaknesses  of  the  National 
Guard  Divisions  are  (1)  that  they  have  not 
manoeuvred  as  complete  tactical  units,  and, 
(2)  that  the  standard  of  enlistment  is  low 
in  several  states  and  that  the  men  lack  in- 
dividual training.  A  rigid  ins()ection  has 
proved  that  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  mil- 
itia are  physically  unfit  for  service  with  the 
colors  and  that  actually  60  per  cent,  of 
the  men  that  are  armed  with  rifles  have 
not  qualified  in  the  lowest  class  of  marks- 
men. A  big  cleaning  out  and  some  months 
of  training  of  what  is  left  would  be  neces- 
sary before  this  nominal  strength  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  could  be 
sifted  down  to  an  effective  reserve  force  of 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  that  number. 
Here  again,  even  more  severely  than  in 
the  Regular  Army,  we  face  the  consequen- 
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ces  of  a  military  establishment  weakened 
by  a  political  control. 

For  whatever  we  do  in  Mexico  there  will 
be  grudging  credit  and  no  immediate  glory 
— only  the  quiet  and  enduring  praise  which 
may  come  long  afterward  if  our  efforts 
shall  result  in  bringing  to  a  tortured  neigh- 
boring people  a  greater  ultimate  freedom 
than  any  they  have  yet  enjoyed.  If  we  do 
this  and  get  out  clean-handed,  we  shall 
have  added  to  our  Cuban  chapter  another 
example  of  what  no  other  nation  has  done 
before.  And  as  we  patiently  await  the 
development  of  Mexico's  ultimate  atti- 
tude, which  may  force  upon  us  many  years 
of  police  duty,  it  should  be  a  satisfaction 
to  the  Nation  to  know  that  our  aims  are 
unselfish  and  that  our  arms,  even  with  their 
defects,  are  prepared  as  never  before  to 
carrv  those  aims  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


THE    EIGHTEENTH    AMENDMENT 

MOST  people  thought,  after  the  in- 
come tax  and  senatorial  election 
amendments  had  been  added  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  that  inflexible 
document  could  be  left  quietly  in  peace  for 
another  fifty  years.  Few  realize,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment;  fewer  still 
have  any  idea  of  the  question  with  which  it 
deals.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica is  now  conducting  a  characteristically 
energetic  campaign  to  make  the  following 
clauses  part  of  our  fundamental  law: 

Article   XVI II 

Section  i:  The  sale,  manufacture  for  sale, 
transportation  for  sale,  importation  for  sale, 
and  exportation  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes  in  the  United  States  and 
all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  forever  prohibited. 

Section  2:  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation, 
and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
sacramental,  medicinal,  mechanical,  pharmaceu- 
tical, or  scientific  purposes,  or  for  the  use  in 
the  arts,  and  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  all  needful  legislation. 

What  is  the  likelihoqd  that  this  will  be- 
come law?  Two  thirds  majority  in  each 
house  of  Congress  must  pass  this  amend- 
ment.   After  that,  two  thirds  of  the  legis- 


latures must  ratify  it.  What  signs  are 
there  that  the  prohibition  sympathizers 
can  command  any  such  support? 

They  have  recently  given  a  striking 
illustration  of  their  influence  in  Congress. 
Two  years  ago  the  Kenyon-Webb  bill 
passed  both  houses.  This  law  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  alcoholic  liquors  from  one 
state  or  foreign  country  into  another  state 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  used  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  that  state.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  was  to  prevent  the  transportation 
of  liquors  into  a  prohibition  state  —  an  end 
which,  according  to  the  temperance  ad- 
vocates, is  rapidly  being  achieved.  Pres- 
ident Taft  vetoed  this  bill.  The  temper- 
ance people,  however,  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  together  the  necessary  two  thirds 
vote  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's 
veto.  Whatever  the  impartial  citizen  may 
think  of  the  merits  of  such  a  law,  one  thing 
is  clear  enough  —  the  enormous  influence 
of  the  prohibition  preachers  in  both 
branches  of  Congress.  If  they  can  muster 
the  same  support  for  their  favorite  amend- 
ment, it  will  pass. 

When  it  comes  to  possible  influence  upon 
the  ratifying  legislatures,  the  situation  is 
even  more  striking.  A  map  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Year  Book  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  shows  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  in  territorial  extent  —  in 
figures  2,132,746  square  miles  of  2,973,890 
—  is  now  under  no-license  laws.  Of  the 
91 ,000,000  people  in  the  country,  46,000,000 
are  living  under  no-license  laws.  In 
parts  of  certain  states,  a  new  gener- 
ation is  growing  up  that  has  never  seen 
a  saloon.  The  National  Liquor  Dealers* 
Journal,  which  is  widely  sounding  the 
''alarm"  against  the  temperance  people, 
declares  that  there  are  twenty-seven  state 
legislatures  now  ready  to  vote  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  making  the  out- 
lawry of  alcoholic  drinks  nationwide. 

Inasmuch  as  the  votes  of  only  thirty- 
eight  states  are  required,  the  prohibition 
people,  at  the  present  moment,  need  only 
eleven  more  legislatures  to  make  the  pro- 
posed change  a  reality.  And  the  pro- 
hibition leaders,  who  are  the  most  per- 
sistent, the  most  tireless,  the  most 
fanatical  fighters,  if  you  will,  in  the  coun- 
try, have  hardly  begun  their  campaign. 
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THE  LITTLE  COUNTRY   THEATRE 

THE  Little  Country  Theatre  is  the 
name  of  an  experiment  that  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
has  been  trying  recently.  Its  purpose  is 
to  show  that  any  rural  community  can 
give  acceptable  theatrical  performances 
with  "home  talent,"  and  that  these  per- 
formances can  be  made  useful  in  socializing 
country  life. 

The  College,  for  this  purpose,  has  adapted 
a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  of  its 
administration  building.  The  room  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  country  town 
hall.  After  building  a  stage  thirty  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  deep,  the  room  will 
seat  about  two  hundred  people.  Thus  a 
play  that  can  be  produced  here  could  be 
produced  almost  as  well  in  a  country  school 
or  church  or  even  in  the  sitting  room  of  a 
farm  home. 

Half  a  score  of  plays  have  been  produced 
in  this  theatre.  "Miss  Civilization," 
"Country  Life  Minstrels,"  "Cherry  Tree 
Farm,"  "A  Fatal  Message"  —  these  are 
some  of  them.  All  are  short,  playing  only 
about  half  an  hour,  as  the  purpose  of  them 
is  as  much  to  start  the  fun  of  a  social 
evening  as  it  is  to  divert.  Most  of  the 
actors  have  been  students  from  country 
homes,  and  several  of  them,  having  grad- 
uated, have  written  back  for  play-books 
so  that  they  may  pnxluce  their  favorites 
in  their  own  neighborhood. 

The  Little  Country  Theatre  is  a  practical 
model  for  rural  emulation.  The  theatre 
has  been  one  of  the  influences  that  have 
attracted  people  away  from  the  country. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
attract  them  back  to  it  again. 


LESSONS   OF   A    FARMERS'    LOAN 

NOT  long  ago  a  financial  adviser  in 
New  Y(;rk  received  a  letter  from 
a  bank  in  Kansas,  asking  where  it 
could  place  a  note  for  Si 0,000,  to  run  four 
months  and  signed  by  a  dozen  prosperous 
farmers.  This  seemingly  commonplace 
incident  is  interesting  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  shows  very  concretely  the  need  of  the 
new  banking  system's  provisions  for  agri- 
cultural   loans.    At    the   time   that    this 


$10,000  was  wanted,  there  was  plenty  of 
money  in  New  York  seeking  employment, 
but  under  the  old  banking  system  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  an> 
of  it  available  for  Western  farmers  that 
could  not  quickly  or  easily  be  overcome. 
Under  the  new  system,  the  Kansas  bank 
could  have  given  the  farmers  the  money  at 
once  and  sent  the  note  on  to  the  resen'c 
bank  of  the  district  for  re-discount. 

1  he  second  interesting  thing  about  this 
note  for  $10,000  is  that  it  was  cooperative 
borrowing.  A  dozen  farmers  signed  it. 
It  was  much  better  security  than  twelve 
notes  of  $800  or  fgoo  apiece  would  have 
been.  Being  better  security,  it  deserved, 
of  course,  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the 
dozen  notes  would  have  paid. 

These  men  represent  a  class  of  agricul- 
tural borrowers  who  suffer  much  from  the 
lack  of  credit.  It  is  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  such  needs  as  theirs  that  the 
country  has  demanded  a  rural  credit  law. 
In  the  future  there  will  doubtless  be  a  well 
established  market  for  fanners'  joint 
notes  —  a  class  of  "paper,"  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  which  the  bank  in  Kansas  said  it 
believed  would  find  its  way  into  the  chan- 
nels of  business  in  increasing  amounts 
under  the  new  regime  of  cooperation  among 
farmers  in  their  financial  transactions. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  700  FARMERS 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions to  the  discussion  about 
farming  and  living  in  the  countr> 
appeared  recently  in  a  Bulletin  (No.  41) 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  under  the 
somewhat  repellant  title,  "A  Farm  Man- 
agement Survey  of  Three  Representative 
Areas  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa." 

The  authors  of  the  paper,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Dixon,  studied 
the  complete  records  of  700  farms,  and  their 
studies  show  several  facts,  that  are  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  usual  popular 
notions. 

In  the  first  place  they  declare  unquali- 
fiedly that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Com  Belt 
is  concerned,  modem  machinery,  with  the 
use  of  more  horses  and  fewer  men,  has 
made  the  farm  of  less  than  100  acres  an 
inefficient  unit.    The  loo-acre  farm  is  the 
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pe  of  American  farming  and  the 
It  we  should  foster.  It  needs  large 
id  is  based  on  the  maximum  prod- 
'  man,  as  contrasted  with  the 
in  type  which  requires  many  men 
wages  and  which  is  based  on  the 
m  product  per  acre, 
survey  also  found  that  the  very 
irms  yielded  less  proportionately 
*  one-family  loo-acre  farm,  because 
ifficulties  of  management, 
with  the  high  prices  of  the  last  two 
years,  farming  is  not  a  particularly 
e  business.  The  average  labor 
of  the  273  owners  who  farmed  was . 
id  of  the  247  tenants,  $8jo.  The 
Tiers  had  besides  their  labor  income 
ent.  interest  on  their  investments. 
ler  common  notion,  that  the  tenant 
s  a  shiftless  and  shifting  individual, 
idicted  by  the  facts  of  this  survey. 
areas  surveyed  it  was  found  that 
rage  tenure  was  a  little  more  than 
Ts  and  that  very  often  the  reason 
Age  was  that  the  tenant  had  be- 
nosperous  enough  to  rent  a  larger 
to  buy  one  for  himself.  The  sta- 
o  show  that  the  owners  who  farm 
about  2  per  cent,  better  yield 
t  tenants,  but  that  is  largely  due  to 
ns  over  which  the  tenants  have 
rd,  for  with  most  of  the  farms 
on  half-shares  the  landlord  and 
tenant  isresponsiblefor  the  wasteful 
af  farming.  There  are  many  poor 
farmers,  of  course,  but  there  are 
ny  men  to  whom  tenantry  is  the 
enue  to  ownership, 
facts  as  these  are  particulariy  useful 
t  when  there  is  so  much  enthusiasm 
x>ve  country  conditions,  because 
11  help  to  keep  enthusiasm  within 
and  help  to  keep  it  directed  toward 
achievement. 


JBLIC    UTILITIES   AND 
THE  PUBLIC 

L  kinds  of  enterprises  are  grouped 
together  in  the  public  mind  under 
the  general  title  of  business,  but 
m  dbes  not  include  the  railroads, 
nction  is  important  enough  to  earn 
leparate    consideratbn.    Another 


kind  of  enterprise  is  achieving  the  same 
distinction.  It  is  the  so-called  public 
utilities  —  particularly  the  sale  of  elec- 
tricity for  lighting,  heating,  and  power. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  electric  com- 
panies have  spread  a  network  of  wires  all 
over  the  country  so  that  towns,  villages, 
factories,  and  even  famis  are  in  touch  with 
a  constant  and  cheap  source  of  light  and 
power.  Perhaps  there  are  many  users  of 
this  electric  power  who  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  particularly  cheap,  yet  speaking  broadly 
it  is  cheap  power,  cheaper  or  better  than 
any  other  power  available,  or  it  would  not 
be  there. 

In  Illinois  the  Public  Service  Company 
serves  a  territory  from  Chicago  to  the 
Mississippi,  with  branches  southward  to 
Cairo  and  northward  to  Wisconsin.  There 
is  another  great  company  in  the  Northwest, 
another  in  California,  another  in  the 
Carolinas,  and  others  all  over  the  country. 
Electrical  systems  are  being  put  together 
as  the  railroad  systems  were  put  together. 
These  great  systems,  and  the  thousands  of 
independent  units  scattered  through  the 
land,  are  becoming  even  more  interwoven 
than  the  railroads  with  the  prosperity  and 
comfort  of  all  our  people.  To  stimulate 
the  legitimate  growth  and  properly  to 
regulate  the  activity  of  the  public  utility 
companies  is  one  of  the  greatest  material 
and  governmental  tasks  before  the  country. 

If  we  have  taken  to  heart  the  country's 
experience  with  our  railroads,  in  which 
overstimulation  and  the  encouragement 
of  corruption  and  loose  methods  were  fol- 
lowed by  campaigns  of  vengeance  and 
regulation,  if  all  this  trouble  has  taught 
us  anything,  as  a  country  we  ought  to 
handle  this  new  and  quickly  developing 
special  industry  better  than  we  handled 
the  railroads.  The  public,  expressing  it- 
self through  its  various  legislative  bodies, 
the  public  service  commissions,  the  people 
who  have  money  to  invest,  and  the  men 
who  manage  the  electrical  companies  need 
to  bend  every  energy  to  keep  our  public 
utilities  in  a  right  relation  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  task  of  public  education  and  wise 
business  statesmanship  as  well  as  of  vigilant 
regulation,  and  what  success  we  have  in 
doing  it  will  save  us  trouble  a  hundredfold 
in  the  future. 
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PORK  BARRELS  AND  PUBLIC 
CONFIDENCE 

REPRESENTATIVE      James      A. 
Frear,  of  the  Tenth   District  of 
Wisconsin,  recently  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  World's  Work: 

1  am  sending  to  you,  under  separate  cover,  a 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  containing 
my  criticisms  of  the  943,000,000  river  and  har- 
bor appropriation  bill  for  1914,  which  in  fact 
is  a  $76,000,000  proposition. 

It  is  vicious  in  character,  in  my  judgment  is 
nine  tenths  bad,  and  ought  to  be  defeated.  It 
has  passed  the  House,  may  pass  the  Senate 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  am 
writing  you  in  hope  that  through  publicity 
of  its  contents  the  President  will  veto  it.  I 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter  but  the 
bill  ought  to  be  defeated.  Publicity  based 
upon  the  facts  presented  will  bring  this  result 
about.  You  speak  to  many  thousands.  As  a 
matter  of  public  responsibility,  will  you  do  your 
share? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  you  in  any  way  that  1 
can  if  called  upon  by  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  James  A.  Frear. 
P.  S.  Your  article  on  the  "Pork  Barrel"  three 
or  four  years  ago  attracted  my  attention  to  the 
subject. 

This  bill  and  all  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors are  "pork  barrel"  bills,  which 
means  that  the  appropriations  are  urged 
by  members  of  Congress  because  they  feel 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  money  in  their 
districts  will  be  popular  and  despite  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances,  perhaps  most 
instances,  there  is  no  possibility  that  the 
traffic  on  the  rivers  which  are  improved 
will  justify  the  expense  of  improving  them. 
The  bills  are  passed  because  they  give 
"pork"  to  enough  districts  to  get  a  ma- 
jority at  election  time. 

There  are  plenty  of  legitimate  river  and 
harbor  expenditures,  but  they  are  not  dis- 
tributed in  as  many  Congressional  dis- 
tricts as  are  the  illegitimate  ones,  and  with 
the  present  system  of  river  and  harbor 
legislation  the  illegitimate  projects  get 
much  of  the  money  which  ought  to  be 
spent  for  useful  improvements  or  not 
spent  at  all. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  there  is  an  opposi- 
tion to  "pork  barrel"  methods  growing  up 


in  Congress,  for  if  Congress  could  stop  pass- 
ing such  measures  (either  with  or  without 
the  hope  of  having  the  President  veto 
them),  it  would  not  only  save  the  public 
treasury  a  tremendous  amount  of  mone>' 
but  it  would  do  the  far  more  impor- 
tant act  of  removing  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupting influences  in  our  national  politics, 
and  it  would  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  place  in  Congress  the  confidence  which 
of  late  years  has  been  chiefly  given  to  the 
Executive. 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  ANIMALS 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  gift  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  Institute  that 
bears  his  name,  for  the  study  of 
animal  diseases,  apparently  impresses  many 
observers  as  something  new  in  philan- 
thropy. But  the  study  of  human  and 
animal  diseases  has  always  gone  hand  in 
hand.  The  laboratory  workers  could  not 
separate,  if  they  would,  these  two  fields  of 
scientific  medicine.  Practically  ever>'- 
thing  we  know  to-day  about  medicine  is 
the  result  of  observations  on  animals. 
Galen  learned  that  the  arteries  contained 
blood  and  not  "air,"  as  the  savants  of  his 
time  believed,  by  opening  the  arteries  of  a 
dog.  Harvey  discovered  the  circulatioii 
of  the  blood  by  experiments  on  animals. 
Pasteur  revolutionized  medical  science  and 
established  the  microbic  origin  of  conta- 
gious disease  by  investigating  a  plague 
among  silkworms.  The  first  bacillus  to 
be  definitely  isolated  and  cultivated  was 
that  which  caused  a  terrible  plague,  known 
as  anthrax,  among  domestic  animals, 
especially  sheep.  Dr.  Noguchi's  dis- 
covery of  the  parasite  of  rabies,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  benefit  dogs  even  more  than 
it  will  mankind.  It  is  not  unlikely  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  work,  dogs  may  be 
vaccinated  against  this  disease  just  as 
human  beings  are  now  vaccinated  against 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever.  It  is  per- 
haps not  generally  known  in  this  countr>\ 
though  it  is  known  in  Europe,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  American,  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  of  Harvand  University,  that  laid 
the  basis  for  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
transmission  of  disease  by  insect  bites. 
He  did  this  twenty  years  ago  when  he 
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!  that  the  common  tick  carried 
"ever  in  cattle.  Moreover,  his  work 
ed  how  this  cruel  and  costly  scourge 
be  eradicated. 

anti-vivisectionists  forget  that  ani- 
iperimentation  brings  about  dis- 
s  that  not  only  relieve  the  sufferings 
an  beings  but  of  animals  as  well, 
igh  work  in  animal  diseases  is, 
re,  not  particularly  new,  probably 
^  single  gift  for  this  purpose  like 


Mr.  Rockefeller's  has  ever  been  made.  As 
all  historians  of  morals  show,  nothing  in- 
dicates the  advancement  of  civilization  so 
much  as  an  increased  respect  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  animals.  The  ancients 
did  not  have  it;  many  backward  peoples 
do  not  have  it  to-day.  There  has  certainly 
been  no  time  in  history,  as  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's gift,  among  other  things,  testifies, 
when  this  new  rule  of  human  conduct  was 
so  influential  as  it  is  now. 
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WESTERN  man  wrote  to  the 
World's  Work  a  few  months 
i  ago  to  ask  for  some  informa- 
m  tion  about  the  literature  of 
^  investment.  He  wanted  to 
he  titles  of  the  best  books  on  finance 
isiness,  especially  those  which  pre- 

in  the  most  intelligible  form  the. 
lental  principles  of  judging  the 
of  corporation  bonds  and  stocks. 
Explained  that  he  happened  to  be 
;  tnformation  of  that  kind,  not  be- 
le  was  altogether  a  novice  in  invest- 
natters,  but  because,  after  fifteen 
J  satisfactory  experience  with  one 
f  security,  circumstances  had  arisen 
made  it  seem  desirable  for  him  to 
aew  methods.  But  before  doing  so, 
wd  to  acquire  at  least  a  reasonable 
t  of  ability  to  discriminate,  and  he 
illing  to  devote  to  a  study  of  the 
fis  involved  whatever  time  might  be 
d  for  the  purpose, 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  spent 
ally  all   his  business  life  in  that 

the  country  where  men  were  prone 
;h  at  what  they  considered  the  pro- 
ism  of  the  typical  Eastern  investor, 
they  pictured  usually  as  shivering 
shoes  whenever  Western  mortgages 
lentioned.  He  had  kept  his  money 
^ed  in  that  type  of  investment  for 
han  a  decade  at  an  average  yeariy 

of  6}  to  7  per  cent.,  with  security 
less  than  three,  and  frequently  as 
s  seven,  to  one  —  and  without  a 
'  of  a  k>5S.    He  said  he  had  seen  the 


time  when  good  farm  mortgages  in  his 
locality  could  be  had  to  yield  lo  per  cent. ; 
that  the  time  when  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  finding  mortgages  of  undebatable  char- 
acter at  8  per  cent,  was  within  easy  recol- 
lection; and  that  it  was  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  the  supply  of  what  was  regarded 
as  the  ultra-conservative  kind  of  farm 
mortgages,  yielding  6  to  6J  per  cent,  was 
adequate  for  the  local  demand. 

But  more  recently  conditions  had  been 
changing  rapidly.  The  prosperity  of  the 
community  had  not  only  served  to  decrease 
the  supply  of  mortgages  as  a  whole,  but 
it  had  invited  competition  among  the  more 
resourceful  "foreign"  lenders,  so  that  the 
local  investor  was  being  placed  at  an  in- 
creasing disadvantage.  On  one  occasion 
recently,  he  said,  he  had  had  a  mortgage 
paid  off  and,  finding  nothing  to  his  liking 
with  which  to  replace  it,  he  had  more  or 
less  reluctantly  made  his  first  departure 
from  his  old  custom  by  putting  the  money 
into  local  municipal  bonds.  However,  he 
felt  now  that  perhaps  he  should  be  prepared 
to  choose  other  alternatives.  Hence  his 
praiseworthy  thirst  for  first-hand  knowl- 
edge about  corporation  securities. 

In  replying  to  the  Western  man's  letter 
with  the  desired  information  about  the 
books,  and  with  some  commendation  of  his 
determination  not  to  set  sail  upon  a  new 
investment  course  without  knowing  how  to 
recognize  at  least  the  more  conspicuous 
beacon-lights  of  safety,  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  assure  him  that,  ev^tv 
though  he  mig)\t  fttid  »ttvt  dMSvcsAVj  \vv 
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tempering  his  prejudice  for  mortgages,  he 
would  sooner  or  later  discover  that  in 
broadening  his  investment  experience  he 
had  acted  upon  a  sound  principle.  It  was 
suggested  that  he  might  continue  his  new 
course  with  less  reluctance  if  he  were  to 
study  with  particular  care  the  subject  of 
diversification  —  the  method  of  risk-split- 
ting, which  safeguards  the  millions  of  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  and  which 
is  just  as  easily  applied  by  the  individual 
investor  of  average  resources. 

It  seemed  pertinent  to  suggest,  also, 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
become  alienated  entirely  from  his  favor- 
ite form  of  investment,  even  though  suit- 
able local  mortgages  continued  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  find.  He  was,  in  fact,  advised 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  opportunities 
offered  by  other  communities  for  sound 
investment  of  that  kind. 

And  that  bit  of  advice  is  really  the  point 
of  this  story.  The  local  mortgage,  subject 
to  the  nice  personal  scrutiny  of  the  investor 
of  intelligent  judgment  in  respect  to  both 
its  physical  and  moral  risk,  will,  of  course, 
always  command  universal  and  whole- 
hearted endorsement.  But  nowadays  only 
the  "old-fogeyish "  critic  will  advise  indis- 
criminately against  all  farm  mortgages 
except  those  which  may  be  found  in  the 
investor's  own  community. 

There  are  probably  a  great  many  people 
in  the  "provincial"  East  who,  as  our  West- 
em  friend  has  imagined,  get  the  shivers 
when  a  mortgage  on  somebody's  farm  in 
the  West  is  mentioned  as  a  likely  medium 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  their 
surplus  capital.  The  memory  of  the  big 
collapse  in  farm  mortgages  in  the  early 
'90's,  which  brought  distress  upon  many 
savings  banks  in  New  England,  still  lin- 
gers in  the  minds  of  the  older  generation 
of  investors.  But  as  the  development  of 
agriculture  has  been  studied,  and  as  the 
extent  to  which  the  farm,  as  an  income- 
producing  plant,  has  ceased  to  be  operated 
on  hit-or-miss  theories  has  become  more 
widely  understood,  the  possibility  of  a 
recurrence  of  anything  like  the  events  of 
,  the '90's  has  seemed  more  and  more  remote. 

The  way  in  which  those  resourceful  and 
scientific  investors,  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies, have  continued  to  reach  out,  year 


after  year,  for  mortgage  loans  into  prac- 
tically every  section  where  the  industry 
of  agriculture  flourishes,  and  the  impres- 
sive results  of  their  experiences,  have  ser\'ed 
slowly  but  surely  to  remove  old  prejudices 
from  the  minds  of  individual  investors 
everywhere.  Added  to  this,  there  has 
been  a  growing  confidence  in  the  modem 
methods  of  making  loans,  adopted  by 
scores  of  responsible  dealers  and  brokers 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  careful  to 
discriminate  between  the  borrower  who 
asks  for  all  his  land  will  stand  and  the 
borrower  who  makes  his  proposition  on  a 
business  basis,  asking  only  for  a  definite  sum 
of  money  for  which  he  has  a  definite  use. 

The  modern  investment  banker  realizes 
that,  no  matter  how  painstaking  his  ex- 
amination and  investigation  of  the  securi- 
ties he  sells  may  be,  he  must  retain  his 
interest  in  his  clients  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  bonds  or  stocks  behind 
which  he  puts  his  name.  And  so  the  mort- 
gage dealer  knows  that  he  must  go  even 
further  than  determining  that  the  security 
behind  the  loans  he  makes  is  adequate.  It 
is  his  duty  to  exercise,  throughout  the 
entire  life  of  the  mortgages  he  sponsors. 
careful  supervision  of  the  various  proper- 
ties that  they  represent;  to  collect  and 
remit  to  his  clients  payments  of  interest 
and  principal  as  they  fall  due;  and. to  at- 
tend to  such  important  details  as  the  ^^ 
newal  of  insurance  policies  and  the  search 
of  the  records  each  year  to  see  that  the  taxes 
are  paid. 

This  is  a  kind  of  investment  service, 
and  it  is  commanding  wide  recognitkxi 
among  thoughtful,  conservative  investors. 
The  reliable  mortgage  dealers  are  seeking 
now  to  standardize  this  service  by  means  of 
cooperative  effort,  either  through  a  na- 
tional association  of  their  own,  or  possibly 
through  affiliation  with  the  Investment 
Bankers'  Association. 

The  principal  criticism  of  the  oid-fasb- 
ioned  "straight"  first  mortgage  on  farm 
land  as  an  investment  was  based  upon  its 
non-convertibility. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  codperation 
in  this  field  of  banking  may  result  in  a 
sufficient  broadening  of  the  market  forthese 
mortgages  to  take  away  much  of  the 
force  of  that  criticism. 
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EXTRAORDINARILY  BRILLIANT  MIND  HOUSED  IN  A  SLIGHT  FRAME  OF  INTENSE 
ERVOUS    ACTIVITY  —  HIS    FAMOUS    BOOKS    ON    RAILROADS    AND    ON    LABOR 
CONDITIONS  —  AN     INTELLECTUAL     PRODIGY     AROUND     WHOM     COL- 
LEGE    LEGENDS     HAVE     GROWN     UP     IN     HIS     PRIME 

BY 


BURTON  J.  HE.MDRICK 


JT  R.  ARTHUR  TWINING 
i  /■  •HADLEY,  the  president  of 
k  /  I  Yale  University,  once  de- 
V    I     scribed,  as  the  essential  qual- 

"    ^    ity  of  a  gentleman,  a  willing- 

to  accept  trusts  —  to  devote  such 
nts  as  one  possesses  to  the  public  ser- 
.  in  becoming  a  director  of  the  New 
k.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 

Hadley  has  given  a  striking  illustra- 
of  his  favorite  idea.  Many  Yale  men 
rst  objected  to  his  new  activity.  The 
station  of  the  University,  they  urged, 
being  used  as  a  cloak  to  give  respect- 
ity  to  a  rather  bedraggled  corporation, 
a  larger-minded  view,  however,  the 
sdtation  of  a  great  and  much  abused 
Kity  may  be  regarded  as  university 
nsion  work  of  a  heroic  order.     In  the 

twenty  years  the  American  people 
t  found  large  uses  for  their  college 
Is.  They  have  pressed  them  into  ser- 
as  ambassadors,  peace  commissioners, 
nial  administrators  —  one  has  even 
NTie  the  head  of  the  Nation.  Why 
lid  a  college  president  not  prove  equally 
lable  as  the  mender  of  a  broken  down 
md? 

his  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  who,  as  a 
ibcr  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
rganized  New  Haven,  is  a  vital  force  in 
lanagement,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 

and  interesting  figures  in  American 
rational  life.  The  public  knows  him 
ur  greatest  academic  authority  on  rail- 
Is,  a  political  economist  of  international 
e,  a  witty  after-dinner  speaker,  an 
>fd  lecturer;  to  Yale  men,  however,  he 
bove  all  cherished  as  a  personality. 
ugh  only  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  in 
intellectual  prime,  he  has  already  be- 


come, in  Yale  annals,  almost  a  legendary 
figure.  Anecdotes  cluster  about  his  name  as 
numerously  as  they  do  about  Dr.  Johnson's. 

1  well  remember  the  day  when,  as  a 
brand  new  freshman,  1  caught  my  first 
glimpse  of  a  smallish,  wiry,  rapidly  moving 
figure  on  the  college  campus.  It  was 
shooting  in  and  out  of  the  college  buildings 
with  the  speed  of  one  of  Mr.  Hadley's 
own  belov^  express  trains.  The  extra- 
ordinary fact  was  the  nervous  activity 
this  figure  disclosed  in  every  movement. 
There  was  no  part  of  it  that  was  still.  1  was 
informed  that  this  was  the  great  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  the  intellectual  prodigy 
of  New  Haven,  the  man  who,  with  Pro- 
fessor "Billy"  Sumner,  made  Yale  the 
leading  centre  in  America  for  the  study  of 
political  science. 

Once  started  on  the  subject  of  Hadley, 
the  well  informed  Yale  man  could  never 
stop.  His  name  always  started  going  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  stories.  How  many 
represent  veracious  history,  1  do  not  know; 
their  literal  accuracy,  after  all,  is  not  es- 
pecially important;  a  man's  personality 
and  character  are  almost  necessarily  re- 
flected in  the  kind  of  anecdotes  that  are 
associated  with  him.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  man  inspires  stories  in  itself  tells  much. 

And  the  Hadley  stories  did  not  be- 
gin with  Mr.  Hadley  himself;  his  father, 
James  Hadley,  the  great  Yale  Greek  schol- 
ar —  a  man  whose  name,  as  the  author  of 
"  Hadley 's  Greek  Grammar,"  is  anathema 
to  many  an  American  schoolboy  —  is  a 
considerable  source  of  supply.  The  elder 
Hadley,  his  dog  Xenophon,  and  his  cane 
are  now  part  and  parcel  of  Yale  history 
and  Yale  mythology.  When  Arthur  Had- 
ley first  came  into  the  v*ox\d,  Vv^  ^\^  xvox. 
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according  to  the  New  Haven  legend,  emit 
the  usual  preliminary  cry;  he  joyfully 
uttered  a  Greek  word  —  ercbomai,  meaning 
"1  have  arrived."  The  elder  Hadley, 
indignant  that  the  precocious  boy  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  tense,  caught  him 
up,  gave  him  a  spanking,  and  corrected: 
''You  should  have  said  *elthon."'  This 
anecdote  reflects  the  reputation  for  erudi- 
tipn  which  Mr.  Hadley  enjoyed.  Though 
his  intellectual  passion,  as  a  Yale  professor, 
was  railroad  transportation,  there  as 
hardly  a  subject  in  the  college  catalogue 
that  he  could  not  teach.  Few  professors  of 
mathematics,  it  was  said,  knew  as  much 
mathematics  as  Mr.  Hadley;  the  teachers 
of  Latin  were  frequently  astounded  at  his 
aptness  in  quoting  obscure  passages  in 
Latin  poetry;  at  a  moment's  notice  he 
could  make  students  of  history  ashamed  of 
their  shortcomings.  As  a  college  boy  he  had 
taken  a  large  majority  of  the  academic 
prizes;  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  upper 
class  men  was  to  lift  young  Hadley  up  on  a 
box  and  make  him  deliver  an  address  on 
any  topic  they  assigned  —  an  ordeal  that 
he  always  creditably  passed  through.  All 
European  languages  he  spoke  easily;  there 
were  few,  dead  or  living,  that  he  could 
not  read  with  understanding.  His  attain- 
ments, 1  was  informed,  were  not  all  strictly 
scholastic.  He  had  a  keen  intellectual 
enthusiasm  for  almost  everything.  He 
was  the  best  whist  and  chess  player  in  New 
Haven.  He  was  apt  at  tennis,  a  celebrated 
pedestrian,  and  an  Alpine  climber.  He 
was  supposed  to  understand  football 
strategy,  at  least  on  the  intellectual  side, 
better  than  Walter  Camp;  he  was  fond  of 
discussing  baseball,  and  had  one  fixed  idea, 
which  he  would  debate  for  hours,  that  it 
would  be  a  better  game  if  played  with  ten 
men  instead  of  nine.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  military  strategy,  and  in  par- 
ticular was  an  authority  on  the  strategic 
side  of  Napoleon's  campaigns.  Inciden- 
tally he  was  a  splendid  judge  of  wines. 
And  then  came  more  stories  illustrating 
Mr.  Hadley's  range  of  interests.  At  sea 
he  found  amusement  in  calculating  the 
day's  run;  on  certain  occasions  he  had 
called  the  officers'  attention  to  their  own 
mistakes.  Once,  at  the  circus,  he  surprised 
the  elephant-keeper  by  his  encyclopedic 


information  on  elephants.  On  another 
occasion  a  Yale  professor,  about  to  sail  for 
Europe,  told  Mr.  Hadley  that,  for  greater 
stability,  he  was  going  to  take  a  slow  boat 
with  a  bilge  keel.  For  the  next  half  hour 
Mr.  Hadley  held  him  entranced  with  a 
long  dissertation  on  bilge  keels;  there  was 
apparently  no  phase  of  the  subject  that 
he  had  not  mastered. 

And  there  was  an  unending  supply  of 
delightful  stories  illustrating  Mr.  Hadley's 
absence-of-mind.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
stories  was  the  description  of  Mr.  Hadley 
telling  his  Alpine  experiences  to  a  group 
of  ladies.  As  he  warmed  up,  the  nar- 
rator lost  all  consciousness  of  his  audience 
and  surroundings;  he  was  in  the  Alps  once 
more,  going  up  the  Matterhom.  As  he 
reached  one  point  in  his  ascent,  Mr.  Had- 
ley stepped  upon  a  chair.  As  he  scaled 
another  difficult  peak  he  jumped  from  the 
chair  to  a  table.  If  some  one  had  not 
called  his  attention  to  what  he  was  doing, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  by  the  time  Mr. 
Hadley's  story  had  reach^  the  summit, 
he  would  have  been  standing  on  the  man- 
telpiece or  the  piano. 

MR.  HADLEY  ON  THE  PLATFORM 

It  was  not  until  I  reached  my  junior 
year,  however,  and  had  Professor  Hadley 
in  economics,  that  I  really  learned  what  an 
extraordinary  person  he  was.  Nearly 
every  member  of  the  class,  as  1  soon  dis- 
covered, elected  this  course;  Mr.  Hadley 
enjoyed  the  same  popularity  at  Yale  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  did  at  Princeton.  In  his 
days  as  a  professor  Mr.  Hadley's  manner- 
isms were  even  more  striking  than  they 
are  now.  Usually  a  class  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men  occupied  every  available 
seat  in  the  largest  lecture  room  of  Osbom 
Hall.  As  the  hour  struck,  the  door  on  one 
side  opened  and  a  slight,  wiry  figure,  shak- 
ing with  nervous  energy,  rushed  in  and 
ascended  the  platform  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  steps  at  a  jump.  He  landed  with 
such  force  that  a  shudder  would  go  over 
the  class  for  fear  that  he  might  slide  off  the 
other  end  of  the  platform.  Indeed,  in  the 
lecture  that  followed,  the  enjoyment  wis 
somewhat  marred  by  the  prevailing  appre- 
hension that'  the  professor  might  suffer 
bodily  injury.    The  platform  was  high  and 
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id  Mr.  Hadley  threw  himself  about 
DSt  reckless  fashion.  As  he  pro- 
n  his  argument,  he  would  gradu- 
^ance  toward  the  edge.  On  this 
times  balanced  himself  on  his  toes 
iites  at  a  time  —  the  students  in 
3mentarily  prepared  to  catch  him 
B  toppled  over.  At  the  critical 
,  however,  he  would  again  strike 
re  of  gravity,  drop  on  his  heels,  and 
a  new  acrobatic  feat.  At  one 
d  a  post;  placing  his  hand  on  this, 
irer,  with  outstretched  arm,  would 
;  a  pivot,  while  his  body,  at  a  dis- 
icrformed  indescribable  gyrations 
it.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
It  his  desk,  the  story  goes,  ap- 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with 
he  suddenly  thrust  them  into  a 
iper  basket;  it  was  a  tight  fit,  and 
he  devil's  own  time  trying  to  extri- 
n. 

PUMP-HANDLE   GESTURES 

oving  picture  machine  could  ever 
r.  Hadley's  gestures.  His  fists  were 
ightly  clenched  in  pugilistic  fashion. 
n  —  this  was  the  famous  Hadley 
indle  motion  —  was  constantly 
g  an  imaginary  object  in  front  of 
iker;  the  other  was  shooting  ob- 
ip  in  the  air  or  describing  revolutions 
is  head.  Occasionally  Mr.  Hadley 
ddress  the  young  men  looking  at 
t  other  times  he  wduld  turn  side- 
ere  were  periods  when  he  would 
nth  his  back  actually  turned  flatly 
iss.  his  hands  meanwhile  agitating 
tails.  Again,  he  would  pick  out  an 
ry  spot  in  the  ceiling,  and,  with 
med  upward,  address  all  his  re- 
:o  it.  A  favorite  undergraduate 
IS  to  bet  on  the  number  of  times 
iley  would  walk  up  and  down  the 
I  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  lecture. 
nparalleled  awkwardness  struck 
opie  as  extreme  nervous  weakness; 
y  it  was  nervous  force.  The  man 
absolutely  in  the  mind  that  he 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  what 
was  doing.  His  unceasing  mental 
expressed  itself  in  muscular  action; 
though  the  brain  had  not  sufficient 
s  to  express  everything  he  was 


thinking  —  Mr.  Hadley  thought  with  his 
fingers,  his  legs,  his  arms,  his  feet,  even 
with  his  clothes. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  physical  tene- 
ment, as  an  expression  of  mind,  was  also 
indicated  in  Mr.  Hadley's  speech.  One 
tongue  was  not  enough  to  say  all  the 
things  that  crowded  in  his  brain.  While 
the  physical  apparatus  was  discoursing 
certain  ideas,  Mr.  Hadley's  mind  was 
shooting  forward  to  others.  As  a  result, 
the  two  forces  occasionally  became  ludi- 
crously confused,  and  the  doctor  would  get 
most  horribly  involved  in  a  long  sentence. 
Once,  after  getting  more  than  usually 
tangled  up  in  an  interminable  paragraph, 
he  stopped  suddenly: 

"  1  forgot  what  1  was  going  to  say,"  he 
said,  laughinguproariously  with  his  class.  ' '  1 
think  I'll  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again." 

No  descriptive  prose  could  give  an  in- 
telligible idea  of  Mr.  Hadley's  voice.  Only 
a  phonograph  could  do  it  justice,  or  at 
least  a  system  of  musical  notation.  It  is 
sometimes  a  New  England  drawl,  at  others 
almost  a  singsong,  at  others  it  is  deliberate, 
calm,  and  sure  of  itself;  usually  the  same 
sentence  contains  all  styles  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. These  characteristics  have  made 
Mr.  Hadley  afavorite subject  for  imitators. 
Every  college  generation  has  its  student 
who  acquires  great  reputation  in  this  rdle. 
Mr.  Amos  Wilder,  until  recently  United 
States  consul  at  Shanghai,  has  become 
immortal  in  Yale  annals  for  his  imitation 
of  Professor  Hadley  conducting  a  German 
recitation.  A  more  recent  graduate  is  in 
constant  demand  at  Yale  dinners.  No  one 
enjoys  these  performances  more  than  Presi- 
dent Hadley  himself.  Indeed,  he  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  frequently  amusing  character 
of  his  own  actions.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
Yale  Union,  the  college  debating  society, 
invited  him  to  make  an  address.  "  1  sup- 
pose the  reason  you  asked  me  to  speak  be- 
fore you,"  he  began,  "was  that  you  wanted 
the  best  illustration  you  could  get  of  how 
a  man  ought  not  to  behave  himself  upon 
the  platform."  He  also  recalls  with  zest 
his  one  appearance,  in  his  early  days,  as 
an  amateur  actor.  "They  didn't  give 
me  any  words  to  speak,"  he  says;  "all  1 
had  to  do  was  to  walk  across  the  st^.^. 
but  it  brought  dov/n  tbe  Vio\\s&!* 
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Any  description  of  Mr.  Hadley's  pecu- 
liarities, after  all,  does  him  an  injustice. 
These  things  lie  all  upon  the  surface.  One 
notices  them  only  at  first;  after  a  time,  they 
are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  For  there  is  a 
powerful  contrast  between  his  physical 
awkwardness  and  his  intellectual  dexterity. 

MR.  hadley's  intellectual  DEXTERITY 

There  are  no  gyrations  in  his  mental  pro- 
cesses; there  is  nothing  hesitant  or  clumsy 
about  his  brain.  The  stupidest  and  laziest 
student  soon  found  himself  ignoring  the 
professor's  manner  in  his  absorbing  interest 
in  what  the  man  had  to  say.  In  a  few 
days  the  whole  class  became  as  unconscious 
of  these  mannerisms  as  Mr.  Hadley  him- 
self. He  held  attention  by  the  directness 
and  vigor  of  his  presentation,  his  clear, 
splendid  English,  his  brilliancy  of  illustra- 
tion, and  his  wit.  At  times  the  room,  ex- 
cept for  the  speaker's  voice,  was  absolutely 
silent;  at  other  times  there  were  gales  of 
laughter  at  some  brilliant  sally  or  pointed 
anecdote.  For  if  Mr.  Hadley  excels  in 
one  thing  more  than  another  it  is  as  a  story 
teller.  He  apparently  remembers  every- 
thing he  has  ever  heard,  and  has  an  enor- 
mous fund  which  he  can  call  upon  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  the  beauty  of  his 
stories  is  that  they  always  illumine  his 
subject ;  they  are  not  lugged  in  merely  for 
themselves,  but  because  they  emphasize 
the  point  at  issue. 

HIS  HAPPY   WIT 

One  day  a  visiting  clergyman,  who  was  to 
preach  before  the  students,  asked  how  long 
he  was  expected  to  talk.  "Of  course,  we 
put  no  limit  upon  you,"  replied  President 
Hadley,  with  his  usual  pump-handle  ges- 
ture, "  but  we  have  a  feeling  here  at  Yale  — 
that  no  souls  —  are  saved  —  after  the  first 
twenty  minutes."  At  another  time  he  was 
addressing  the  graduate  body  on  a  new 
building  programme  which  called  for  a 
large  expenditure.  In  the  midst  of  his 
eloquent  appeal  for  financial  support  there 
came  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder.  "And 
like  the  old  Greeks,"  concluded  Mr.  Had- 
ley, as  soon  as  the  noise  died  away,  "  having 
heard  the  voice  of  Zeus  in  approval,  we  can 
say  'the  thing  is  done.'"  The  way  he 
asked   his   prospective   father-in-law   for 


permission  to  marry  his  daughter  was  also 
characteristic.  At  the  time,  this  gentle- 
man, Luzon  B.  Morris,  occupied  an  anom- 
alous political  position.  He  had  recently 
been  elected  governor  of  Connecticut,  but 
his  claim  was  disputed  and  the  state  was 
in  a  political  turmoil.  "  Mr.  Morris,"  was 
the  way  Mr.  Hadley  approached  the  sub- 
ject of  his  call,  "  1  hope  that  1  —  at  least 

—  may  be  permitted  —  to  call  you  — 
governor."  Another  episode  at  the  Yak 
bicentennial  in  iqoi  illustrated  the  readi- 
ness of  his  intellectual  resources.  One  of 
the  distinguished  guests  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  University  of  Upsala  in  Sweden. 
This  gentleman,  when  received  by  Presi- 
dent Hadley  and  the  corporation  in  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  Art  School,  delivered  a 
long  address  in  Latin.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished,  President  Hadley  made  a  lengthy 
reply,  also  in  Latin.  He  had  prepared 
this  Latin  address  himself  with  only  an 
hour  or  two  of  warning! 

"Well,  well,"  said  Chauncey  M.  Ctepew, 

—  at  least  the  story  represents  him  as  say- 
ing— "  1  never  knew  that  President  Hadlev 
could  talk  Swedish!" 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATIVE 

This  Latin  episode  shows  that  President 
Hadley  has  many  scholastic  attainments 
of  the  old  fashioned  kind.  Indeed,  de- 
spite his  cosmopolitan  experience  and 
far-reaching  intellectual  interests,  the 
New  England  note  is  the  dominant  one  in 
his  character.  In  subject  matter  Mr. 
Hadley  is  a  modem  of  the  modems;  in 
attitude  his  mind  is  distinctly  conservative. 
As  the  first  president  of  Yale  who  was  not 
a  Congregational  clergyman,  Yale  men 
acclaimed  his  installation  as  the  heralding 
of  a  new  era;  but  New  England  conserva- 
tism is  mingled  considerably  in  Mr.  Had- 
ley's progressivism.  His  father  was  a 
professor  at  Yale;  his  grandfather  was  a 
professor  in  a  New  York  medical  institu- 
tion ;  one  uncle  was  a  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  another 
uncle  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Buffalo  Medical  College.  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley himself  was  bom  under  the  elms;  the 
Yale  students  celebrated  the  event  by 
burning  red  fire  before  his  father's  house; 
his  life  as  a  child  was  spent  almost  literally 
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on  the  Yale  campus.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Hadley's  mind  reflects  the  New  Eng- 
land ideal.  He  has  passed  beyond  the 
dogmatic  stage,  but  President  Hadley  is  a 
deeply  religious  man;  Yale  University  is 
as  much  a  Christian  institution  under  him 
as  under  Dwight  and  Porter.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  church, 
regularly  goes  to  communion,  says  grace 
at  his  own  table,  and  preaches  fervent  bac- 
calaureate sermons.  We  could  hardly 
imagine  President  Hadley,  like  President 
Eliot,  making  a  god  out  of  electricity  or 
primal  force. 

And  likewise,  in  his  attitude  toward 
economic  problems,  this  same  New  Eng- 
land spirit  comes  out  everywhere.  In  his 
makeup  there  is  little  standpattism;  but 
the  note  is  always  the  conservative  one. 
Henry  George  found  one  of  his  hardest 
antagonists  in  the  youthful  Arthur  Hadley. 
Among  his  earliest  successes  at  Yale  were 
the  lectures  which  he  delivered  against  the 
ideas  of  Henry  George.  On  all  occasions  he 
has  written  and  spoken  against  Socialism. 
Indeed,  an  old  fashioned  respect  for  prop- 
erty informs  all  his  writings.  In  the 
American  Constitution  he  admires  chiefly 
the  function  performed  by  the  judiciary. 
This  is  the  influence,  he  says,  which  has 
acted  as  a  balance  against  the  dangers  of 
an  enfranchised  populace,  and  made  prop- 
erty secure  —  in  fact,  saved  democracy  in 
America  from  the  failures  that  have  dis- 
figured it  in  other  lands. 

And  it  is  characteristic  that  he  proposed 
a  genuinely  Puritan  treatment  for  those 
who  abuse  the  trust  of  great  fortunes.  This 
proposed  treatment  was  "unsparingly  refus- 
ing to  associate"  with  them.  His  remedy 
for  social  ills  is  not  legislation,  or  the  use  of 
nostrums;  it  is  the  cultivation  of  a  better 
public  conscience.  New  Haven  believes 
that,  in  the  last  election,  Mr.  Hadley 
voted  for  Mr.  Taft.  Incidentally  Yale,  of 
which  Mr.  Taft  was  a  graduate,  and  Prince- 
ton, which  was  Mr.  Wilson's  college,  were 
lined  up  in  an  interesting  way  in  this 
election.  Most  Yale  professors  voted  for 
Wilson  and  most  Princeton  professors 
voted  for  Taft! 

In  the  department  in  wjiich  Mr.  Hadley 
has  won  particular  fame  this  same  New 


England  conservatism  has  controlled.  As 
an  authority  on  railroads  President  Hadley 
has  held  a  unique  position  for  thirty  years. 
When  he  began  the  study  of  political 
economy,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
the  science  meant  largely  foreign  trade  and 
banking.  Mr.  Hadley's  mind,  however, 
immediately  turned  to  two  branches  that 
had  hitherto  had  little  scientific  attention : 
railroads  and  labor  conditions.  His  book, 
"Railroad  Transportation:  its  History  and 
its  Laws,"  representing  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  analyze  practical  railroad  prob- 
lems, created  little  less  than  a  sensation. 
A  year  after  its  publication,  it  was  com- 
mended in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
greatest  discussion  of  the  railroad  problem 
ever  made.  Translations  immediately  ap- 
peared in  all  European  languages;  two  were 
published  in  Russian,  one  of  which  was 
made  at  the  order  of  the  Czar  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Czarevitch,  the  present  Czar.  Even 
so  practical  a  railroad  man  as  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  declared  that  he  had  acquired  much  of 
his  knowledge  of  railroads  from  this  book. 
This  work  touched  upon  all  the  railroad 
problems  that  have  agitated  the  country 
ever  since:  reckless  competition,  long  and 
short  hauls,  discrimination  in  rates  against 
individuals  and  communities,  pooling,  reg- 
ulation, and  so  on.  The  Granger  move- 
ment, through  which  the  Nation  had  just 
passed,  furnished  the  young  economist 
plenty  of  material. 

HIS  STAND  AGAINST  RATE  REGULATION 

From  that  day,  whenever  the  railroad 
situation  has  become  acute,  Mr.  Hadley 
has  been  appealed  to  for  advice.  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  Presidents,  railroad 
men,  newspapers,  and  magazines  have  con- 
stantly turned  to  him.  In  the  Senate 
investigation  of  1886,  which  resulted  in  the 
first  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  he  was 
constantly  at  Senator  Cullom's  elbow. 
Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt's  famous  speech 
against  the  anti-pooling  clause  was  practi- 
cally Mr.  Hadley's  work;  Senator  Piatt  said 
so  in  the  speech  itself.  There  was  a  strong 
movement  on  foot  to  make  Mr.  Hadley  a 
member  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  had  political  considerations 
not  intervened,  it  would  have  succeeded. 
Since  then  Mr.  Had\ev  Vv^ls  ^x^ii^X^x^^j 
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as  a  national  adviser.  His  latest  work  was 
as  chairman  of  President  Taft's  commission 
on  railroad  securities. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Hadley,  for 
a  generation,  has  been  our  foremost  aca- 
demic authority  on  railroads,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  he  has  exercised  any  great  in- 
fluence in  definitely  formulating  national 
railroad  policy.  The  railroad  policy  of  the 
American  people,  as  it  stands  to-day,  flies 
in  the  face  of  his  recommendations.  There 
is  probably  no  fact  so  nearly  settled,  for 
example,  as  the  control  of  railroad  rates  by 
governmental  authority.  President  Had- 
ley has  never  favored  this.  He  opposed 
the  plan  in  1886,  when  certain  reformers 
wished  to  make  it  part  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  he  opposed  it  in  i9o6,when 
the  Hepburn  Act,  conferring  this  power, 
was  up  for  consideration.  He  used  essen- 
tially the  same  arguments  on  both  occa- 
sions :  Similar  attempts,  he  said,  had  failed 
in  England;  and  he  recalled  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  and  the  old  Massachusetts  com- 
missions. Mr.  Adams's  work,  he  argued, 
demonstrated  that  a  commission  merely 
with  powers  for  investigating  and  advising 
could  accomplish  far  more  than  one  that 
had  power  actually  to  determine  prices. 
In  a  comparatively  recent  essay  he  said: 
"I  believe  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  did  more  to  prevent  wise  railroad 
regulation  than  any  other  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country."  In  1906,  when  dis- 
cussing the  Hepburn  bill,  he  said  that  "evil 
and  not  good  will  come  from  the  Hepburn 
bill, "  and  prophesied  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  be  repealed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hadley 
was  right;  he  probably  sees  in  present  con- 
ditions a  good  deal  to  justify  his  pessimism; 
this  view,  however,  does  not  control  Amer- 
ican railroad  policy.  In  this  attitude,  the 
old  New  England  conservatism  speaks 
again;  a  conservatism  that  characterizes 
the  official  atmosphere  of  Yale  to-day  as 
fully  as  an  unbridled  democratic  feeling 
does  that  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

HIS    WORK    AS     LABOR    COMMISSIONER 

In  matters  that  more  immediately  ap- 
peal to  his  sympathies,  however,  Mr.  Had- 
ley is  more  "progressive."  Perhaps  the 
most  delightful  chapter  in  his  life  is  that 
which  covers  the  two  years,  from  1885  to 


1887,  when  he  served  as  Labor  Commis- 
sioner of  Connecticut.  Those  were  pretty 
lively  times.  "Any  one  who  thinks  that 
the  labor  situation  is  acute  now/'  says  Mr. 
Hadley,  "should  go  back  to  i885»  when  the 
Knights  of  Labor  were  in  their  prime. 
They  controlled  things  as  no  body  ever  has 
since.  I  remember  that  in  those  days  there 
were  only  two  lawyers  in  the  Connecticut 
assembly  —  the  speaker  and  the  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee.  The  reason 
was  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  hated  law- 
yers and  none  could,  therefore,  be  elected. 
They  grouped  together  'lawyers,  loafers, 
and  rum  sellers'  as  persons  to  be  discrim- 
inated against."  Strikes  and  boycotts 
then  were  taking  place  every  day,  many  of 
them  exceedingly  effective.  This  tur- 
moil seemed  hardly  the  place  for  a  young 
college  professor;  indeed,  there  was  much 
amusement  at  first  at  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hadley.  But  he  attacked  his  prob- 
lem in  an  intensely  human  way.  He  be- 
came acquainted,  first  hand,  with  the  labor 
leaders.  "  Many  of  them,"  he  now  recalls, 
"were  very  interesting  and  able  men,  and  I 
learned  a  lot  from  them.  The  more  men 
you  know  the  better  political  economist 
you  are."  Wherever  there  was  a  labor 
disturbance  Mr.  Hadley  was  early  on  the 
scene.  His  really  valuable  work,  however, 
was  in  investigating  factory  conditions. 
He  had  no  clerks  or  expense  accounts,  and 
had  to  travel  all  over  the  state,  gping 
through  the  mills,  talking  with  proprietors 
and  operatives,  noting  abuses  and  suggest- 
ing remedies. 

His  two  reports  —  documents  that  ac- 
quired almost  as  much  fame  in  their  field 
as  his  "Railroad  Transportation"  did 
among  railroad  men  —  have  a  distinctly 
modem  ring.  Those  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  campaigns  for  the  improvement  of 
factory  conditions  could  almost  use  these 
volumes  as  text  books  to-day.  Thirty 
years  ago,  long  before  the  present  "child 
labor"  movement  started,  Mr.  Hadley  had 
sounded  this  note  in  Connecticut.  Qeariy 
the  things  which  he  saw  in  the  mills  of 
Connecticut  stirred  him  deeply.  "It 
means,"  he  wrote,  "  that  these  children  are 
growing  up  without  the  advantage  of  reg- 
ular education.  It  means  that  there  is 
danger  of  physical  deterioration  and  little 
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chance  of  intellectual  improvement.  It 
means  an  addition  to  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labor  at  present  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 
development  of  those  laborers  in  the  future. 
It  means  that  the  community  is  more 
anxious  to  increase  the  quantity  of  its 
products  than  the  quality  of  its  citizens. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  state  with  a  small 
number  of  strong  men  and  women  than  a 
large  number  of  weak  ones."  He  made 
pleas  for  shorter  hours,  better  sanitary 
conditions,  and  adequate  protection  against 
accidents  —  reforms  that  have  since  been 
generally  adopted  in  factory  legislation. 
At  that  time  workingmen  in  Connecticut 
had  two  serious  grievances.  One  was  the 
prevailing  system  of  paying  wages  monthly. 
Another  was  the  practice  known  as  "fac- 
torizing" —  that  is,  levying  on  a  work- 
man's wages  for  debt.  Mr.  Hadley  took 
the  workman's  side  in  both  matters,  and 
showed,  in  great  detail,  their  practical 
evils.  In  both  his  contentions  he  won  his 
point,  as  legislation  was  adopted  that  did 
away  with  these  abuses. 

THE    NEW    HAVEN    AND   THE    GOLD    SUPPLY 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Hadley's  lasting 
enthusiasm  is  railroads.  He  is  as  keen 
upon  the  subject  now  as  he  was  thirty 
years  ago.  And  his  experience  is  almost 
unique  in  that,  after  having  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  theoretical  student, 
he  now  has  the  opportunity  to  test  out  his 
ideas  in  practice.  His  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  oi  the  New  Haven  road  strikes 
one  at  first  as  somewhat  academic.  "If 
we  look  for  the  final  cause,"  he  told  me, 
"we  shall  find  it  in  the  increase  in  the 
world's  gold  supply."  What  he  means,  of 
course,  is  plain  enough.  Many  economists, 
including  evidently  Mr.  Hadley,  explain 
the  increase  in  prices,  and  the  consequent 
higher  cost  of  living,  by  the  huge  additions 
that  have  been  made  in  fifteen  years  to  the 
world's  supply  of  gold.  That  is,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  is  much  less 
than  it  was;  and  that  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  prices  are  generally  higher. 
Like  all  railroads,  the  New  Haven  has  been 
hit  hard  by  the  increased  wages,  increased 
cost  of  supplies,  and  other  similar  items. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  —  at  least  up  to  the 


present  writing  —  vetoed  an  increase  in 
rates.  These  two  sets  of  circumstances, 
in  Mr.  Hadley's  view,  largely  explain  the 
New  Haven's  troubles. 

"Mr.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,"  said  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  "recently  declared  that 
$200,000,000  had  been  abstracted  from 
New  Haven  values  in  the  last  few  years. 
His  statement  was  correct  but  he  did  not 
add,  what  was  the  truth,  that  this  large 
value  had  been  abstracted  by  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  United  States  Government.  In 
practically  compelling  the  road  to  raise 
wages,  and  refusing  it  the  right  to  increase 
rates,  it  has  caused  a  net  loss  of  $9,000,000 
a  year.  The  governmental  policy  regard- 
ing the  parcel  post  —  in  paying  us  inade- 
quately for  the  service,  and  in  the  loss 
from  express  company  receipts  —  nets  us 
an  annual  loss  of  $1,000,000.  There  are 
other  indirect  losses  amounting  to  another 
$  1 ,000,000.  So  here  we  have  a  total  loss  oi 
$11,000,000,  which  is  5 J  per  cent,  on 
$200,000,000,  which,  you  observe,  is  ex- 
actly the  figure  Mr.  Norris  named." 

Not  that  Mr.  Hadley  thinks  that  the 
road  has  not  made  mistakes.  In  pur- 
chasing the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Mr. 
Mellen  obtained  a  ^'gold  brick."  Mr.  Had- 
ley criticises  the  purchase  of  the  trolleys  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts;  not, 
however,  on  the  ground  which  makes  the 
act  so  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Brandeis.  That 
they  possibly  eliminated  competition  in 
certain  sections,  or  tended  to  establish  a 
railroad  monopoly,  does  not  disturb  Mr. 
Hadley.  His  great  work  on  "Railroad 
Transportation"  gave  much  space  to  de- 
monstrating the  futility  of  railroad  com- 
petition. Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  capi- 
talization contained  liberal  quantities  of 
what  some  people  call  "water"  affect  his 
judgment.  Mr.  Hadley  thinks  that  much 
cant  is  talked  on  the  subject  of  "watered 
stock"  —  that  the  whole  thing  is  vastly 
misunderstood.  No,  he  objects  to  the 
purchase  of  the  trolleys  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  simply  because  Mr. 
Mellen  made  a  bad  bargain.  He  paid 
more  money  than  they  were  worth.  The 
properties  show  no  return  on  the  money 
invested  in  them  —  rather  the  reverse. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  approves  the  pur- 
chase of  the  trolleys  in  Connecticut,  be- 
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cause  they  do  show  such  a  return.  Mr. 
Hadley,  with  President  Elliott,  conducted 
the  negotiations  with  Attorney-General 
McReynolds  that  ended  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Government's  suit.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  result  was  especially  palat- 
able to  him.  The  settlement  forces  the 
sale  of  practically  all  the  outside  properties 
which  Mr.  Mellen  had  added  to  the  road. 
Mr.  McReynolds  even  proposed  that  they 
go  back  and  resuscitate  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Railroad  —  a  rival  line  the  New 
Haven  absorbed  twenty  years  ago  —  as  an 
independent  property.  Mr.  Hadley  and 
Mr.  Elliott,  however,  obtained  this  much 
mercy  —  the  New  Haven  and  the  New 
England  will  not  separate. 

AS    A    COLLEGE     PRESIDENT 

It  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  take  Mr. 
Hadley  from  the  work  of  a  teacher  and 
make  of  him  a  mere  university  president. 
The  man  is  essentially  a  thinker,  not  an 
administrator;  an  intensely  virile  and  stim- 
ulating human  being,  not  a  cold-blooded 
matter-of-fact  executive.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  he  has  no  taste  for  the  ordi- 
nary dry  routine  of  official  college  work. 
He  has  none  of  the  brutal  fanaticism  that 
sometimes  seems  essential  in  the  reformer; 
the  very  openness  of  his  mind,  and  its 
tendency  to  play  with  all  phases  of  a  ques- 
tion, in  themselves  interfere  with  any  hard 
and  fast  policy.  Indeed,  in  any  narrow 
sense,  Mr.  Hadley  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  policy  at  all.  He  is  not  a  univer- 
sity head  like  President  Eliot  and  President 
Wilson;  he  does  not  map  out  a  course  and 
ruthlessly  pursue  it,  either  destroying  all 
his  enemies  or  destroying  himself.  In  its 
relations  with  its  president  at  least,  Yale 
is  a  very  democratic  institution.  Unlike 
President  Wilson,  he  has  no  panacea  for 
the  social  ills  of  undergraduate  life;  he 
leaves  it  to  the  students  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  Unlike  some  other  dis- 
tinguished college  heads,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  tyrannize  over  the  faculties. 

In  certain  very  definite  ways,  however, 
Mr.  Hadley  is  a  powerful  force  at  the  Uni- 
versity. As  an  individual  he  stands  pre- 
eminently for  two  things.  In  the  first 
place  he  is  a  man  of  great  intellectual  dis- 
tinctkm.    In    pure  cultivation,  there  is 


probably  no  university  head  in  the  United 
States  to  be  compared  with  him.  In  the 
second,  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  moral 
ideals.  And,  under  him,  life  at  Yale 
has  improved  in  both  these  directions. 
President  Hadley,  tderant  as  he  is  in  some 
things,  will  not  tolerate  slipshod  woric  in 
his  professors  or  his  students.  Under 
him  Yale  is  primarily  a  place  for  education 
in  the  most  liberal  sense.  He  will  admit 
none  except  first  rate  men  to  the  faculty; 
he  will  leave  a  professorship  vacant  for 
years  rather  than  fill  the  diair  with  an 
inadequate  man.  As  a  result  the  schdaily 
tone  of  the  place  is  higher  now  than  ever. 
One  of  the  most-sought-for  undergraduate 
honors  at  Yale  to-day  is  an  election  to  the 
Elizabethan  Club  —  an  organization  of 
small  membership  to  which  literary  and 
intellectual  prominence  is  the  only  avenue. 
The .  Yale  Medical  School,  which  fifteen 
years  ago  was  a  negligible  institution,  is 
now  rated  by  the  American  Mediod  As- 
sociation as  one  of  the  two  in  New  lPnj^»nA 
worthy  of  survival  —  the  other,  of  ooiinK, 
being  Harvard.  The  Yale  Law  Schcxil,  in 
President  Hadle/s  time,  has  become  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  Other  evidences 
of  the  new  intellectual  spirit  are  the  Xdlr 
Review,  a  periodical  that  has  been  refernd 
to  by  Henri  Bergson  as  "  the  best  magaiine 
published  in  America,''  and  the  Yale  Press^ 
a  publishing  house  sponsored  by  the  Um- 
versity .  That  the  moral  tone  of  the  undtF- 
graduates  constantly  improves  is  also  Ae 
general  testimony.  There  is  much  lesi 
drinking,  much  less  riotous  living — and 
Yale  always  compared  favorably  with  other 
colleges  in  this  respect  —  than  thare  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

In  certain  externals  the  place  does  not 
seem  so  plain-living  as  it  was;  material 
prosperity  is  manifest  everywhere  —  onder 
Mr.  Hadley  the  endowment  has  increased 
from  $7,000,000  to  $17,000,000;  there  are 
many  beautiful  new  buildings,  there  are 
more  ornate  college  rooms,  there  are  anto* 
mobiles  and  other  luxuries;  many  signs  of 
that  increase  of  wealth  against  which  Mr. 
Hadley  warned  the  University  in  his  ni> 
augural  address.  Already  there  are  signsof 
rebellion;  the  same  social  unrest  that  pre- 
vails  in  the  "outside  worid"  is 
ting  the  undergnuiuate  body. 


ARTHUR  WOODS 


D  THE    POLICE   COMMISSIONERSHIP   OF   NEW   YORK  — A   NATIONAL  JOB 


A  HE     police     commissionership 
of  New    York  is    a    national 
job.    The  way  it  is  conducted 
determines  in  a  large  measure 
the  success  or  failure  of  Amer- 
Tgest  experiment  in  city  govern- 
or the  rock  on  which  good  govem- 
>Iits  in  New  York,  and  other  large 
s  usually  the  police  department. 
le  country  watches  Mayor  Mitchel 
e  eye  it  should  watch  Arthur  Woods 
e  other. 

new  Police  Commissioner  is  a  new 
police  commissioner.  Unlike  three 
predecessors,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  Waldo  —  the  first  two 
ointers  and  the  third  a  veteran  of 
nish  War  —  he  has  had  no  military 
ice  to  fit  him  for  a  command  which 
t  respects  is  military  in  character, 
others  of  his  predecessors  he  has 
le  to  the  control  of  the  Police  De- 
nt through  channels  of  public  life. 
Woods  is  neither  a  military  man 
olitician.  But  in  a  big  new  sense 
bom  police  commissioner, 
he  day  in  April  when  Mr.  Woods 
er  the  office  from  Acting-Commis- 
McKay,  he  closed  up  his  desk  in 
City  Hall  and,  as  secretary  to  the 
said  good-bye  to  his  chief, 
going  up  to  Headquarters  now  to 
:he  new  job,"  said  he,  holding  out 
i. 

Mayor  stood  up  and  gripped  it  hard, 
rig  fool,"  he  said  slowly.  "Good 
you!" 

when,  a  few  hours  later,  the  cere- 
r  swearing  in  had  been  gone  through 
t  commissioner's  room  was  cleared 
reporters  and  photographers  who 
»vered"  the  event  for  the  afternoon 
i,  and  the  new  chief  was  left  alone  to 
;  task,  he  found  a  card  with  a  big 
f  red  roses  on  his  desk.  On  the 
as  written,  "With  the  enduring 
of  the  Harvard  Club."  That  was 
of  the  funeral  of  Detective  Joseph 


Guamieri,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the 
force,  who  had  been  shot  in  the  brave  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  Mr.  Woods  kept 
the  card  and  sent  the  roses  to  Guamieri's 
house.  The  incidents  attending  the  at- 
tempted shooting  of  the  Mayor  on  April 
17th  are  still  fresh  in  people's  minds.  It 
was  Mr.  Woods  who  first  marked  the 
would-be  murderer  and,  immediately  jump- 
ing at  him,  prevented  the  second  shot 
which  might  have  been  fatal. 

Better  than  a  lot  of  description,  these 
incidents  define  the  man.  He  is  the  kind 
of  "fool"  who  turns  from  the  easy  life 
his  generous  private  income  assures  him, 
and  from  the  congenial  lighter  tasks  of  his 
former  office  as  secretary  to  the  Mayor, 
to  four  years  of  trouble.  He  is  not  in  this 
job  for  anything  he  can  get  out  of  it  but 
for  what  he  can  put  into  it.  The  loyalty 
of  his  friends  in  the  Harvard  Club  is 
characteristic  of  all  his  friends,  and  most 
of  his  acquaintances  are  his  friends.  The 
boys  who  were  at  Groton  School  during 
the  eleven  years  of  Mr.  Woods's  master- 
ship remember  him  as  the  strongest  per- 
sonality among  the  younger  masters,  and 
several  of  them  owe  to  him  the  influences 
which  shaped  their  school  days  and  started 
them  right  on  the  long  road  through  col- 
lege into  a  world  of  work  and  service. 
Joseph  Guamieri  was  his  friend.  If  he 
has  faults  they  are  the  generous  faults  of 
enthusiasm  and  eagerness.  A  safer  type, 
perhaps,  is  the  kind  of  silent  man  who  sits 
back  in  the  shadows  and  bosses  the  under- 
taking, whatever  it  may  be.  No  shadows 
for  Mr.  Woods.  He  wants  to  touch  his 
territory  first  hand,  believes  in  keeping 
headquarters  close  to  the  firing  line. 
His  physical  alertness,  which  probably 
savea  the  Mayor's  life,  is  characteristic  of 
a  decision  equally  quick  in  other  respects. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  chief  of  the  Police 
Department  he  would  tell  you  that  he 
would  rather  have  his  present  job  than  any 
other  he  can  think  of.  For  he  Iv^s^  \^:^^ 
always  been  a  poWce  comm\%i\oTie\  \xv  >Xv^ 
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sense  in  which  he  now  approaches  what  he 
considers  the  possibilities  of  his  new  office 
in  the  government  of  New  York  City. 
In  temperament  he  is  objective,  solicitous, 
a  regulator  by  instinct.  In  character  he  is 
a  charitable  disciplinarian  of  the  later-day 
type  who  put  not  their  faith  so  much  in 
rules  and  ordinances  as  in  positive  prin- 
ciples. And  nearly  all  his  exf)erience  has 
been  of  a  kind  to  fit  him  as  the  physician 
of  other  people's  affairs,  to  make  him  his 
brother's  keeper,  which  in  the  last  analysis 
and  on  an  enormous  scale  is  just  what  a 
police  commissioner  ought  to  be.  At 
Groton  they  used  to  call  him  '*Doc"  Woods, 
not  because  he  knew  any  materia  medica, 
but  because  he  was  always  trying  to  help 
people  out  of  their  difficulties. 

Mr.  Woods's  people  have  always  been 
New  Englanders  of  the  home-staying  type: 
doctors,  teachers,  preachers,  one  of  them 
the  founder  of  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  and  an  older  brother,  who  has 
lived  many  years  in  India,  are  the  only 
wanderers  of  them  all.  In  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  he  got  a  sound  element- 
ary education  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1892. 

From  school  teaching  to  politics  in  New 
York  City  seems  a  long  step,  but  the  same 
attitude  of  mind  which  had  made  Mr. 
Woods  a  regulating  force  at  Groton  took 
him  straight  into  the  reform  side  of  muni- 
cipal affairs  when,  after  a  trip  around  the 
world  with  the  Taft  party  in  190$,  he 
found  that  he  had  outgrown  his  academic 
life.  He  prevailed  with  men  as  he  had  with 
boys.  He  got  to  know  the  city  as  a  repor- 
ter on  the  Evening  Su7i  and,  as  secretary 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  made  a  special 
study  of  the  police,  his  findings  contribu- 
ting to  a  bill  now  in  effect  as  law.  General 
Bingham  created  the  office  of  fourth  deputy 
police  commissioner  and  put  Mr.  Woods  in 
charge  of  it;  and  in  this  capacity,  from  1907 
to  1909,  he  entirely  reorganized  the  detec- 
tive branch  of  the  department  and  through 
its  increased  efficiency  was  able  among 
other  things  practically  to  stamp  out  the 
Black  Hand  which  had  periodically  terror- 
ized the  East  Side.  General  Bingham's 
forced  resignation  took  Mr.  Woods's  with 
it,  for  the  deputy  was  loyal  to  his  commis- 
sioner; and  the  chief  of  the  detective  force 


went  out  to  Mexico  as  director-manager 
of  the  Colima  Lumber  Company. 

The  two  years  in  Mexico  brought  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  experience,  for  in 
addition  to  his  commercial  development 
projects  he  became  associated  with  Fran- 
cisco Madero,  whom  he  advised  in  several 
matters  of  policy  and  regulation  and,  as  is 
not  generally  known,  drew  up  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  the  Mexican  presi- 
dent which,  had  they  been  adopted  at 
once,  might  have  continued  him  in  power. 

When  the  present  revolution  began  Mr. 
Woods  had  already  been  obliged  to  leave 
Mexico,  because  of  his  father's  death,  to 
take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Joseph  W. 
Woods  &  Sons.  Of  this  manufacturing 
concern  he  is  still  the  treasurer. 

But  no  amount  of  commercial  prospects 
could  keep  him  away  from  New  York  when 
the  last  reform  campaign  began.  As  sec- 
retary and  adviser  to  John  Purroy  Mitchd 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  landing  the  Fusion 
candidate  in  the  mayor's  office,  and  the 
new  chief  executive's  dependence  upon  his 
services  was  at  once  recognized  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  secretary  to  the  mayor,  a 
position  which  he  relinquished  only  to  take 
up  the  responsibility  which  he  now  holds. 

In  assuming  these  responsibilities  the 
new  commissioner  has  a  far  larger  con- 
ception of  the  field  before  him  than  the 
office  has  hitherto  defined.  One  of  the 
daily  papers  hit  at  the  idea  in  a  heading 
which  read,  "Woods  To  Bring  Police 
Department  into  the  Uplift."  TTiat  is 
just  the  wrong  way  of  expressing  the 
truth.  Mr.  Woods  is  trying  in  a  practical 
way  to  bring  uplift  into  the  police  depart- 
ment. He  is  not  going  to  be  content 
merely  with  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  crime.  He  is  thoroughly  in  step  with 
the  times  in  his  endeavor  to  head  off  the 
tendencies  to  crime  or  to  block  the  initial 
stages  of  criminal  action  before  its  actual 
commission;  in  his  determination  to  link 
up  his  department  with  all  the  other  or- 
ganized forces  in  the  city  which  are  work- 
ing for  better  health  and  sanitation,  social 
betterment,  and  education  in  its  broadest 
applications.  It  is  his  firm  belief  that  im- 
proved conditions  in  public  morals  can- 
not be  achieved  by  repression  without  the 
influence  of  a  genuine  civk  coSperation. 


THE  NEW  ILLUMINATION 


SAVING    A    NATION  S    EYESIGHT   BY    METHODS    OF    LIGHTING     THAT    DIFFUSE   THE 

LIGHT  AND   ELIMINATE    ITS    GLARE  —  THEIR    EFFECTS    ON    THE    COMFORT    OF 

THE   HOME    AND   ON    THE    EFFICIENCY   OF    INDUSTRY 

BY 

CLARA   BROWN   LYMAN 


NINETY  per  cent,  of  the  blind- 
ness and  defective  eyesight  in 
this  country  could  have  been 
prevented,  and  a  shockingly 
large  proportion  of  it  has  re- 
sulted from  wrong  lighting  conditions. 
These  are  conclusions  that  years  of  study 
have  forced  upon  the  New  York  commit- 
tees for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
defective  vision  and  similar  organizations 
that  are  now  active  in  most  of  the  states. 
Such  statistics  and  the  propaganda 
of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society, 
which  had  been  hammering  away  at  the 
public  for  years,  finally  aroused  the 
attention  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
commercial  world  about  six  years  ago,  be- 
cause it  had  at  last  been  proved  to  them 
that  bad  lighting  conditions  in  factories 
and  shops  meant  less  efficiency  among 
their  workers,  with  subsequent  loss  of 
money  through  decreased  output.  They 
put  ex]:)erts  to  work  on  the  problem  which 
to-day  is  approaching  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. So  it  is  to  economic  necessity  that 
we  owe  the  wonderful  lighting  reforms 
that  have  been  brought  about  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  and  that 
now  are  being  rapidly  applied  to  the  light- 
ing of  public  buildings  and  homes. 

The  misfortune  of  yesterday  was  not 
enough  light;  the  mistake  of  tOKlay  is  too 
much  light,  light  that  is  badly  placed  and 
wrongly  used. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  turn  night 
into  day  by  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity, 
the  factories  did  so.  They  were  not  spar- 
ing with  it,  either,  and  generously  put  an 
individual  light  over  each  machine  so 
that  the  worker  might  have  all  the  light 
necessary  to  see  by.  It  is  largely  this 
individual  machine  lighting,  however,  that ' 
has  ATorked  such  havoc  with  the  eyesight 


of  the  all-night  toilers,  especially  as,  at 
the  beginning,  the  light  sources  were  not 
even  shaded.  Flickering,  open-flame  gas 
burners  throw  deceptive  shadows  and  the 
eye  muscles  have  continually  to  contract 
and  expand  in  order  to  meet  the  strain 
thus  put  upon  them.  Unshaded  electric 
lamps,  though  steadier,  are  like  miniature 
suns  shining  directly  into  the  eyes.  More 
than  that,  they  were,  at  first,  hung  by 
cords  that  swung  to  and  fro  at  the  merest 
touch  and  caused  added  irritation. 

To  get  away  from  the  necessity  for  this 
individual  machine  lighting,  to  invent  a 
system  of  such  diff'usive  power  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  installed  overhead,  to  find  a 
light  that  would  give  a  steady,  even  illumi- 
nation and  approach  daylight  in  value  as 
nearly  as  possible,  has  been  the  goal  of  the 
lighting  scientists  of  to-day.  The  various 
steps  in  the  progress  are  full  of  interest. 
First  came  the  mercury  vapor  tube  light 
in  the  form  of  long  glass  tubes  containing 
mercury  vapor  which,  when  volatilized, 
glows  with  a  greenish  light.  These  tubes 
are  installed  around  the  walls  of  a  room, 
just  below  the  ceiling  or  across  the  ceiling 
itself,  and  in  every  part  of  a  room  so  illum- 
inated, no  matter  how  large  it  is,  every 
worker  can  see  equally  well,  so  searching 
and  powerful  is  their  diffusion.  There  is  no 
glare  from  this  kind  of  light,  and  there  are 
no  deceptive  shadows.  As  its  principal 
characteristic  is  that  it  makes  black  stand 
out  against  white  as  though  in  relief,  it 
was  particularly  effective  in  the  printing 
trades  and  in  post  offices,  where  it  is  now 
used  to  a  considerable  extent.  Among  the 
first  installations  were  the  old  New  York 
post  office  on  City  Hall  Park  and  the 
pressrooms  of  one  of  the  big  New  York 
dailies  nearby,  where  the  weird  green  glow 
is  still,  nightly,  a  soutcft  o\  v4oxvdi^\  x^  >>cv^ 
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passing  throngs.  When  this  light  was  first 
installed  there,  letters  of  protest  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  from  kindly  disposed 
but  uninformed  people  who  were  sure 
that  the  workers  would  all  be  blind  within 
a  month. 

Far  from  being  hard  on  the  eyes,  how- 
ever, the  mercury  vapor  tube  light  is 
actually  restful  to  them,  because  there  is 
no  strain  in  order  to  see.  But,  because  it 
contains  no  red  rays,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  colors  under  it  and  so,  for 
trades  which  involved  working  with  color, 
a  new  fr)rm  of  tube  light  was  next  inven- 
ted, known  as  the  nitrogen  vapor  tube,  that 
gave  a  light  that  was  pinkish  in  tone. 
But  the  present-day  lighting  genius  who 
invented  it  was  not  satisfied  until  he  pro- 
duced the  carbon-dioxide  tube  light,  whose 
bluish-white  radiance  is  practically  day- 
light so  far  as  colors  are  concerned. 
Within  the  last  year,  a  new  form  of 
"daylight  lamp,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
put  upon  the  market  in  the  shape  of 
individual  fixtures  which  can  be  installed 
in  stores  and  shops  where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  artificial  daylight  a  greater  part  of 
the  day.  These  fixtures  contain  either  a 
special  upright  gas  mantle  or  a  tungsten 
lamp,  beneath  which  is  a  "daylight 
screen*'  of  colored  glass  which  has  the 
properties  of  selecting  and  screening  out 
of  artificial  light  all  the  colors  which  tend 
to  destroy  its  daylight  properties. 

And  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  what 
is  practically  daylight  in  artificial  lighting, 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that 
it  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it  and  that 
it  is  not  hard  on  the  eyes.  One  of  the 
lighting  companies  of  New  York  City  did 
a  clever  thing  to  convince  its  patrons  of 
the  value  of  the  new  invention.  They 
installed  what  they  called  a  daylight- 
making  machine  in  one  of  their  display 
windows.  This  was  simply  one  of  the 
gas  daylight  producers,  installed  in  a 
cabinet  through  which  was  run  a  band  of 
ribbon  made  up  of  several  colors.  One 
end  of  the  ribbon  was  left  outside  the 
cabinet  next  the  window  where  it  had  ac- 
tual daylight,  and  the  crowds  who  stopped 
to  view  the  phenomenon  could  see  that 
the  ribbon  appeared  exactly  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  cabinet;  yet  they  were 


skeptical.  "You  can't  tell  me,"  1  over- 
heard one  woman  say.  "That's  just  t«o 
different  pieces  of  ribbon."  And  so  many 
people  said  this  that  the  company  finally 
put  a  demonstrator  in  the  window  and 
had  him  remove  the  ribbon  from  the  box 
periodically,  to  show  the  crowd  that  :t 
was  really  what  they  claimed. 

Other  systems  of  lighting  were  mean- 
while worked  out  that  might  be  appli- 
cable both  to  commercial  and  domestic 
use.  The  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
panies put  their  ex]:)erts  to  work  on  im- 
provements, and  the  inverted  mantle  and 
the  tungsten  lamp  soon  replaced  the  old- 
time  open-flame  gas  jet  and  the  inefficient 
incandescent  lamp.  There  was  too  much 
waste  of  power  with  these  old  lights  and 
not  enough  result.  The  newest  mantles 
and  lamps  produce  a  light  that  is  whiter, 
more  brilliant,  and  far  more  effective  than 
the  old  yellowish  tone  that  the  illuminants 
formerly  had.  They  give  colon  prac- 
tically their  normal  values;  and  they  cut 
the  cost  of  lighting,  while  giving  better 
quality.  But,  wonderful  as  thq^  aie. 
they  are  worse  than  useless  —  tbiy  are 
actually  harmful  —  unless  they  am  prop- 
erly shaded  and  rightly  placed  in  ishtioo 
to  the  eyes. 

With  these  facts  in  mind» 
systems  of  illumination  have  I 
for  both  gas  and  electricity:  die  ''con- 
cealed," the  "indirect/'  and  the  *%|Mi-iii- 
direct,''  each  based  upon  the  iiriac^pll  of 
light  diffusion  from  a  white  cedingi  The 
old  system,  with  which  we  are  att  fiNiiliar, 
is  known  as  the  "direct/'  because  llMi  light 
is  shed  directly  downward. 

The  object  of  the  newer  methods  is  to 
keep  the  illuminating  source  iway  inm 
the  range  of  vision  and  so  to  diffnse  the 
light  that  every  part  of  a  room  will  be 
equally  well  lighted.  Meanwhile,  the  "di- 
rect" system  has  been  improved  by  soentifk 
placement  of  the  fixtures,  and  by  the  use 
of  specially  designed  glassware  for  shades 
and  globes  and  of  frosted  tipped  dectric 
lamps  and  gas  mantle  cups  as  a  further 
protection  for  the  eyes,  for  the  whde 
modem  thought  in  lighting  is  to  avoid 
^lare  and  give  the  eyes  a  chance  to  do  their 
work  under  normal  conditions.  Each  of 
these  modem  methods  can  be  applied  to 
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lighting  of  the  home  as  well  as  to  com- 

fctal  illumination 

The  "concealed*'  system  takes  its  name 
ffom  the  fact  thai  the  lights  are  installed 
behind  cornices,  around  the  tops  of  pil- 
lars, back  of  glass  skylight'^  or  domes  — 
in  all  cases,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Powerful  incandescent  lamps  are 
set  in  special  reflectors  which  throw  the 
iipjtil  upon  the  ceiling,  whence  it  is  evenly 
difTusetl  thn^ughout  the  roc^m.  The  charm 
of  this  kind  of  illumination  is  that  the 
source  of  the  light  is  wholly  invisible.  It 
h  exactly  as  though  the  room  were  flooded 
with  daylight.  No  fixtures  are  necessary 
^•ith  this  method,  and  it  is  wonderfully 
effective  in  public  buildings,  churches, 
ibeaires,  art  galleries,  schools,  an>^here 
m  fact,  where  a  large  area  is  to  be  illumi- 
nated in  such  a  way  that  people  can  sec 


in  any  part  of  it  without  the  necessity  for 
using  as  great  a  number  of  fixtures  as 
would  otherwise   be   necessary. 

The  "indirect'*  system  was  invented 
about  five  years  ago  by  an  illuminating  en- 
gineer in  Chicago  who.  while  experimenting 
to  find  something  that  would  diffuse  light 
and  yet  keep  it  away  from  the  eyes,  tried 
turning  the  shades  on  his  fixtures  upside 
down.  The  effect  led  him  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  the  ceiling  as  a  diffuser 
of  light  and  resulted  in  his  working  out  the 
indirect  method.  In-  this,  fixtures  of  a 
cup  or  bowl-like  shape  are  used,  hung 
from  the  ceiling  by  chains  or  rods.  The 
container  is  entirely  opaque,  either  of 
metal  or  some  metallized  substance  that 
prevents  any  light  from  coming  through, 
and  forces  it  against  the  ceiling  by 
means  nf  powerful  reflectors  with  which 
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DIRECT       SYSTEM 


LIGHTING 


WORST 


UNSHADED  LAMPS  SUSPENDED  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  EYES,  WHICH  THUS  CANNOT  ESCAPE  THE  CLARt,  AMP 
HANGING  BY  FLEXtBlE  CORnS  SO  THAT  THE  SLIGHTEST  TOUCH  PRODUCES  FURTHER  IRRITATION  TO  THE  CTES  tY 
MAKlNr.  THE  L|<;nTS  DANCE  BEFORE  THEM 


I 


the  cf»niainer  is  lined.     In  some  types,  the 

omtainer  hav  a  highly  glazed  enamel  lining 

Ids  as  a  rellecttir      Bv  this  method. 

Hi  h  tliffused  evenly  t»ver  an  entire 

room,  lighting  up  the  corners  and  enabling 


experienced  to  be  appreciated  takes  the 
place  of  the  high-slrung,  overwrought, 
nervous  stale  induced  by  glaring,  unshaded 
"direct**  lights. 

The  "semi-indirect"  system,  a  more  re- 


Tlili    SOFT    LIGHT   THAT    IS    DIFFUSED    BY    THE    ^'INDIRECT       METHuD 

livNiCH  r«ODUces  a  ft£$m;L  clow  or  uniform  intensity  in  all  farts  of  the  room,  equally  f  ule  from 

CLARE   AND  FROM  DHhV  SKAIX)WS 


one  m  the  room  to  see  equally  well, 
effect  of  this  kind  of  lighting  is  inter- 
ting  to  watch.  There  are  no  puckered 
no  strained  look  on  the  faces  of 
>le  who  are  reading  or  working  in  a 
I  so  illuminated.  The  eyes  and  ner\'es 
have  involuntarily  relaxed  and  a  feeling 
of  wdHjcing  and   repose  that  must   be 


cent  development,  employs  translucent 
glass  bowls  in  place  of  the  opaque  material, 
though  the  principle  is  practically  the 
same.  Here,  some  of  the  light  filters 
through,  shedding  an  agreeable  glow  upon 
the  room;  some  of  it  is  reflected  upward 
against  the  ceiliuv;.  zs  \t\  v\\^  vwi^w^cv. 
system,  by  nveatvs  oV  \\v<:  sv<tc\A\>5  i^s\^^ 


» 


i'o(>;ilt(tit  t.>    JJ     -    '  ..III.,,   \^»   fv»k 

A    BADLY    LIGHTED    LIVING    ROOM 
IN  WHICH  THIv  EVtS  ARE  HURT  BY  THE  DIkbCT  RAYS  OF  LIGHT  FROM  THt  CFILING  AHD  FHOM  THt  TAHLS 


reflecting  inner  surface  of  the  glassware,     ter  are  also  used  for  *'semi-indirect"  ligjht* 
Mother-of-pearl,  onyx,  marble,  and  alabas-     ing.    No  portable  lamps  or  wall  lights  need 


L 


SLMi*lM)lKLCr     LiGHIINU    IN    A    HtDROOM 
4  MBSrrUL  COMTMASr  TO  THB  CLAHE  tH  THB  LIVtHC  ROQHTH^T  1$  SKOWW  IM  THE  FICTUItE  Aficv 


be  u^  with  either  of  these  methods,  for 
one  can  see  to  read  or  work  in  any  part 
of  a  room  so  illuminated:  yet  a  great  many 
people  have  the  illusion  that  they  cannot 
see  by  these  indirect  lights  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  table  lamp  set  right  near 
them,  just  as  the  old  fashioned  folk  could 
not  get  used  m  radiators  for  heat:  they 
wanted  a  gocid  old  fireplace  to  get  warm 
by.  although  thev  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the\'  nui^led  in  front  of  it  and  froze  if  thev 


people  or  objects  in  a  room  lighted  in  this 
way,  yet  you  w^ill  see  people  shading  their 
eyes  with  their  hands  while  trying  to  read 
or  work,  and  attributing  the  eye  strain  they 
feel  to  everything  else  than  their  "artistic 
fixtures."  More  often  than  nut,  such 
fixtures,  though  perhaps  having  shades 
for  the  light  sources*  will  have  the  lamps 
or  gas  mantles  protruding  above  or  below 
the  edge  of  the  shade,  where  the  eye  can- 
not possibly  escape  them.     In  a  mistaken 


IDEAL    UGHTINC    IN    THE    HOME 
i/iKcCT  MklHOn.  WHICH  ELIMINATES  ^LL  CLARE  FROM  DIRECT  RAYS  BUT  WHICH  NEVERTHELESS  SUf- 
PUES  ADfcgUATE  LtGHT  FOR  READING  IN  ALL  PARIS  OF  THE  ROOMS 


ikft  it  for  a  moment  to  go  to  any  other  part 
|fif  the  njtjm. 

Any  kind  of  artificial  lighting  that  pro- 

lua»  glare  is  wrong  in  principle  and  its 
[effect  ur  ^  *'  eves  will  be  felt  as  inevi- 
[laWy  ;t  i  the  sun  were  hung  in  the 

'rcj'jm  ju!»i  at  the  line  of  vision.  A  fixture 
^civcr  a  polished  table  or  in  front  of  a  mirror 
is  as  haid  on  the  eyes  as  sunlight  on  white 
'  d.  it  hav  much  the  same  elTect. 
m  a  central  chandelier  of  the 
^direct  type,  hung  low,  burn  the  eyes  and 
[heat  the  brain;  yet  people  will  wonder 
[what  gives  them  headaches  in  a  dazzlingly 

lighted  room.     It  is  a  strain  to  distinguish 


effort  to  have  a  room  brightly  lighted, 
shades  and  globes  of  clear  glass  are  often 
used,  again  subjecting  the  eyes  and  nerves 
to  torture,  and  wasting  lighting  power. 
1*he  lesson  must  be  learned  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  the  factnrv  that  the  eye  can  see 
less  with  a  brilliant,  unshaded  light  source 
than  it  can  with  less  light  well  protected. 
Unless  the  indirect  systems  are  used, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  lighting  fixtures  in  relation  to 
the  eyes.  Overhead  fixtures  must  be 
hung  high  above  the  line  of  vision,  and  the 
sources  of  light  must  be  well  s^^^'eA. 
Wall  brackets  ate  so  vcv^ltv^  \>t\^\  ^v^w 
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of  light  which  the  eye  cannot  escape. 
Unless  scientifically  installed,  the  glass 
domes  over  dining  or  library  tables  are 
apt  to  be  sources  of  eye  strain,  for  they 
throw  a  blinding  glare  down  upon  a  white 
or  polished  surface  which  is  reflected 
up  into  the  eyes  with  all  the  effect  of 
snow  blindness  in  miniature.  When  they 
are  fringed,  as  they  often  are,  the  effect 
is  even  worse,  for  then  strings  of  light 
and  shadow^  are  throwm  across  the  field 


I 


of  the  light  shining  down  undemeafh  it5 
shade  upnn  ihe  polished  surface  of  the 
glass  is  dazzling  the  eyes  and  tmng  tlic 
brain.  Since  the  new  powerful  lung;5teQ 
lamps  have  been  put  upon  the  market,  if 
has  been  a  common  sight  to  see  them  hun£ 
shamelessly  unshaded  directly  over  a  desk 
or  used  in  a  portable  lamp  placed  in  froot 
of  the  eyes*  Even  the  *' seals  nf  tik 
mighty,"  it  seems,  are  not  blamdess  in 
this  regard.    Only  recently,  on  the  occa* 


I 
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A    FIXTURE   THAT    DOUBLES   THE    STRAIN    ON    THE      EYES 

BECAUSE  THE  STRONG  CLARE  FROM  AtiOVh  IS  RtFlfcCTED  FROM  THE  WMlIt  TABLE  CLOTH  AND  mSIIES.  SO  Ttl  4T  Titl 
EYES  CANNOT   ESCAPE   THE    POWERFUL  DIRECT  RAYS  UF    LIGHT 


of  vision.  The  same  is  true  of  portable  or 
table  lamps.  Any  practical  use  of  a  lamp 
that  is  concealed  by  a  fringed  shade  is  like 
trying  to  read  thn^igh  a  wire  screen.  And 
to  use  leaded  colored  glass  shades  for 
reading  or  working  would  have  about  the 
same  effect  upon  I  he  eyes  as  reading 
through  a  stained-glass  window  by  twilight, 
Even  in  the  business  world,  people  are 
just  as  careless  about  lighting  conditions 
as  they  are  in  their  homes.  In  many  an 
office,  men  sit  at  glass-topped  desks,  a 
shaded  lamp,  perhaps,  directly  in  front  of 
them,  and  then  wonder  why  their  eyes  tire 
so  soon,  when  all  the  time  the  reflection 


sion  of  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  (who,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have 
offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  can  cure 
his  headaches),  the  writer  sat  in  his  antt^ 
room,  talking  with  his  secretarv'  ofi  this 
very  subject  of  lighting  as  applied  to  ccr» 
tain    civic    questions.     Mr.    Cn  ■  -J 

expressed  himself  as  especially  u  .1. 

inasmuch  as  he  had  suffered  s<i  much  from 
his  eyes  and  wondered  if  it  could  be  that 
the  lighting  of  the  offices  in  the  City  Halt 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  1  glanced  up. 
We  were  siiimg  directly  under  a  cluster 
of  bare  tungsten  lamps,  set  against  a 
powerful  reflector! 


AN    EFFICIENTLY    LIGHTED    OFFICE 
in  WHICH  ine  LtcHi  i&  sirong  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  but  so  soft  that  there  15  no  straim 

ON  THB  OPTtC  NERVES 


iposiled    in 
Active 


WELL,  the  thing  has  fi- 
nally been  done:   after 
more  than  thirty  years 
of  unccasini;  agitation, 
ordinary  articles  of  mer- 
indise  and  domestic  use  can   now    be 
the    United    States   maiL 
parcel    post    is    no    longer 
a   favorite   subject  for  magazine 
Hussion  and  high  school  debates:  it  is  a 
racticaL    accomplished    fact.     In    every 
lerican  city  and  town,  a  constant  line 
V  '    forms  before  a  window  labeled 

*ost;'*  they  hand  in  their  pack- 
ages, have  them  weighed  for  postage  and 
spected  for  proper  packing,  and  watch 
Hth  contentment  as  the  attendant  throw^s 


them  into  a  large  receptacle,  which,  when 
full  —  and  it  fills  with  amazing  speed  — 
is  wheeled  off  to  the  mailing  department, 
Kvery  city  letter  carrier  shows  evidences, 
in  a  somewhat  more  bulkily  filled  shoulder 
bag.  of  the  new  dispensation;  and  brightly 
painted  *' screen  wagons"  and  automobiles, 
packed  to  capacity  with  miscellaneous 
bundles,  are  dashing  through  every  city 
street.  On  every  country  road  the  wagon 
of  the  rural  carrier,  for  many  years  yawn- 
ing half  vacant  for  an  ade- 
quate load,  has  now  found  its 
occupation;  in  more  remote 
recesses  the  lonely  star  route 
man,   making    his  wav    over 


ft 
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■  MORE    CLERKS,    LESS    "OVERHEAD    EXPENSE" 

TMt  ll«CltEA^£D  eUMHESS,  AT  GREATER  PROFITS,  THAT  THE   PARCEL  1»0&T  H\b  BROUGHT  TO  THE  POSTAL  SERViCfc 
MORE  THAN  PAYS  FOR  THE  EXTRA  LABOR  IT  ENTAJLS 
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*"irr^«a  fe»  iwy. 


THE    PARCEL    POST    WINDOW   OF    A   CITY    POST   OFFICE 
THE  ZONE-  AND  RAlE-CARD  HANGS   ABOVE   IT  WHfRfc    THE   PUBLIC  CAN  St  F   JU<<T  WHAT  TItt   CH^HGif  ^. 


out  the  transportation  of  smaller  packages 
—  articles  that  needed  to  go  quickly  on 
passenger  trains  —  to  private  companies. 
These  companies  made  a  business  of  col- 
lecting such  parcels  in  cities  and  towns  and 
of  delivering  them  in  places  of  destination. 
With  the  exception  of  guarding  them  in 
transit,  by  means  of  messengers  placed  in 
baggage  cars,  the  express  companies  per- 
formed no  other  service.  The  real  work, 
that  of  hauling  the  parcels,  the  railroads 
did  themselves:  their  capital,  represented 
by  track,  stations,  cars,  locomotives,  was 
what  really  performed  the  express  service. 
The  railroads  and  the  express  companies 
were  practically  partners  in  this  work.  The 
express  companies  did  not  pay  a  graded 
rate  for  transportation,  as  did  private 
shippers;  they  made  certain  charges  to  the 
public,  generally  regarded  as  exorbitant. 
and  divided  these  receipts  almost  equally 
with  the  railroad  ajmpanies,  Popular 
writers  have  emphasized  suftkiently  the 


evils,  real  and  imaginary »  of  this  ss^-''^ 
these  evils,  however,  did  not  consiilui 

basic  iniquity.    The  social  and  tv-  n  -^ 
wrong    is    apparent    when    we    vjrr   '^ 
study  a  railroad  map  of  the  United  ^ 
These  railroad  systems  naturally  |>ent; 
only  the  commercially  profitable 
They  link  together  the  cities  and 
and  those  sections  of  the  country 
business  accumulates  in  considerable < 
titles.     The    express    companies.    hj« 
no  transportation  systems  of  their 
and  being  dependent  absolutely  uf 
railroads,  do  the  same  thing,     The^ 
nish  a  service  only  where  the  railroads  gn- 
in  the  centres  of  large  population. 
skim  the  cream  of  the  business.     Vnk 
one  lives  on  a  railroad  line,  or  con 
near  to  one,  he  has  no  express  ^' 
all.    And  in  the  smaller  country  distf 
reached  by  railroads  the  exi 
is  only  half  what   the  largt 
tain;  there  is  no  "pick  up'*  and 
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^ane  has  to  carry  his  parcels  ro  the 

d  cM  fur  I  hem  himself 

here  arc  20.000,000  people  in  the 

laio  —  one  fifth  of  the  popula- 

tio  live  in  sections  not  reached 

tlroad.    These  people  have  had 

of  enjoying  even   the  expensive 

I  fd  by  express  companies. 

jL  »...   ^icment  was  concerned,  they 

■Dlated    fn>m    civilization.    They 

1      '       '.vns  and  ranches,  in  lumber 

I  Dps.  on  maccessible  farms. 

■presented  a  valuable  and  worthy 

I  in  the  population;  precisely  the 

kioneer  and  agriculturist  that  the 

p  attcmptmg  to  encourage. 

nJ,  not  only  in  far  Western 

die  Mississippi  Valley  stales,  but 

I  rh    ^    '    ^t-settled  communities. 

rrc  r-  of  thousands  of  them 

Tork,  in  1  Pennsylvania,  and  in  New 

.     The  express  companies  ignored 

K>pte  simply    because  it  did   not 

r^  '     *  '     to  serve  them. 

c  iient.    however,    had    or- 

tts  mail  service  on   a   different 

It  long  ago  adopted  the  policy 

ig  these  people  into  communica- 

the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  it 

tH>t.     It  did  this  on  the  broad 

that  without  a  mail  service  life 

N?  so  unattractive  that  the  settie- 

ihe  country  would  be  delayed :  and 

I!  L-ntraiion,  admittedly  one 

L  ols  of  the  time,  would  be 

fed.    National  policy  thus  regarded 

kcssar>'  to  subsidize  the  mails  in 

igions  for  the  same  reason  that  .\ 

for  general  education  is  jusiitled. 

rial  years  it  had  indireclh   taxed 

^le  from  S40«ooo,ooo  to  $>o*ooo,ooo 

.   '  the  mails  to  these  districts. 

U  I  he  Government  had  built 

real   and   financially   unprofitable 

It  had  about  42.r>oo  "rural  car- 

rhcj  aillccted  and  delivered  mail  in 

Utry.     In  addition  it  had  abtmt 

Hen  known  as  ''star  route'*  con- 

,    These    picturesque    individuals 

1  in  sections  where  there  were  no 

I   at   all.     Ihey   themselves   per- 

the    mail    service    that    railroads 

in  n^ore  thickly  settled  sections. 

nl  carriers  really  operated  in  a 


circle;  they  took  the  mail  from  the  rail- 
road points  and  carried  it  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  going  back  to  the  orig- 
inal headquarters.  The  star  route  con- 
tractor operated  in  a  straight  line,  from 
post  office  to  post  office  and  return.  Orig- 
inally his  business  was  simply  to  carry 
the  mails  from  post  <jffice  to  post  office: 
as  time  went  on,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  delivery  work  developed. 

Until  January  1,  1915*  the  American 
citizen  could  mail  a  package  weighing  not 
more  than  four  pounds  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  an  ounce.  The  total  postage,  on 
four  pounds,  was  thus  sixty-four  cents. 


MAILING  THE    FIRST   PARCEL 

FORMEK    f»OSTMASTER-CENE«AL    HITCHCOCK     OP6H- 

INC  THE    PARCEL    POST  TO   THE    PU*UC   %X    S%>\\iVACi 

THE    FIRST     PACKAGE     EVm     WM\.%\;>     \lH\i1L^    \Wk\ 

SrSTEM  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
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mcnt  had  built  up  to  serve  these  20.000.000 
people  was  lying  almost  idle.     In  these 
days  of  scientific  management,  that  was 
probably  our  most  glaring  illustration  of 
inefficiency.    On  January    ist,   however. 
the  situation  changed.    The  mails  were 
then  opened  to  packages  weighing  eleven 
[]KNinds  —  afterward,  in  the  first  two  zones. 
increased    to    fifty    pounds,  and  in    all 
others  to  twenty  pounds  —  at  compara- 
tively low  rates.     In  a  twinkling  the  plant 
^   that  had  been  largely  idle  and  unproduc- 
tive became  a  useful,  going  organization. 

^  NO   HARDSHIP  TO   RURAL  CARRIERS 

I  Greatly  as  this  change  stimulated  postal 
business  it  brought  no  particular  hardship 
upon  the  working  force.  Congressmen 
may  talk  eloquently  about  the  sufferings 
the  parcel  post  inflicts  on  rural  carriers;  in 
the  main,  however,  these  speeches  are 
merely  for  political  effect.  The  rural 
carrier,  in  most  instances,  has  never  been 
an  oven^'orked  citizen.  Those  carriers 
who  had  spent  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
un  a  bicycle  or  horseback  delivering  letters 
naturally  felt  some  inconvenience  when 
their  loads  were  so  increased  that  they 
had  to  invest  in  more  adequate  equip- 
ment. Nearly  all  complaints  from  rural 
carriers  turned  out  to  be  instances  of  this 
kind.  Carriers,  however,  who  had  a 
ki  iwoper  equipment  —  a  steady-going  horse 
%  wad  a  wagon  —  were  not  particularly  over- 
f  boidened  by  the  increase  in  mail.  In  the 
i*  iMJority  of  cases  these  wagons  had  been 
'  fwrtly  empty;  and  the  increased  mail 
from  the  parcel  post  simply  filled  them. 
Congress  had  already  raised  their  wages 
Sioo  —  increased  this  year  by  another 
ftoo  —  in  anticipation  of  this  additional 
work;  so  that,  except  in  a  few. instances  of 
real  hardship,  they  were  much  better  off 
than  before.  There  have  been  few  com- 
plaints from  the  rural  carriers;  there  are 
altogether  too  many  applicants  on  the 
waiting  list  looking  for  their  jobs. 

With  the  increase  of  the  mailable  limit 
to  fifty  pounds,  however,  many  distant 
wails  have  come  from  the  star  route  con- 
tractors. These  men  are  not  salaried. 
but  hold  their  positions  under  contract; 
the  postal  department  lets  out  the  star 
routes  on  competitive  bidding,  each  man 


putting  up  a  bond  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract.  According  to  the  stories  reach- 
ing Washington,  all  kinds  of  queer  things 
were  now  happening  on  these  routes. 
Men  who  had  never  had  the  advantage  of 
a  freight  train,  to  say  nothing  of  an  express 
service,  now  began  to  make  ihe  fullest  use  of 
the  new  convenience.  One  star  route 
contractor  in  Idaho  on  a  chilly  morning 
found  himself  with  three  carloads  of  ore 
to  transport,  put  up  in  fifty-pound  sacks. 
A  report  came  from  a  town  in  Wyoming 
that  the  post  otTice,  inside  and  out.  was 
piled  high  with  several  tons  of  beans 
awaiting  shipment  to  a  local  mining  camp. 
The  office,  it  was  said,  had  been  clogged 
for  more  than  a  month,  while  the  weary 
contractor  tix)k  the  shipment  away  in 
daily  instalments.  At  other  places  car- 
loads of  flour,  put  up  in  fifty-pound  sacks. 
were  found  with  postage  stamps  attached. 
On  the  bad  mountain  roads  the  drivers 
were  frequently  stuck  for  hours  in  the 
mud,  their  wagons  piled  several  feet  high 
with  iron  ore.  sacks  of  potatoes,  and  other 
now  legally  mailable  matter.  In  a  certain 
town  in  Wyoming  a  number  of  tie-cutters 
left  one  camp  to  move  on  to  another, 
eighty  miles  away.  They  had  certain 
domestic  impedimenta  which  they  called 
bed  and  bedding  —  material  that  they 
succeeded  in  rolling  up  so  that  it  com- 
plied with  the  parcel  post  regulations. 
Ordinarily  they  had  had  to  pay  the  stage 
line  five  cents  a  pound  for  shipping  this 
stuff;  the  lumbermen,  however,  had  heard 
of  the  famous  bean  and  flour  and  ore  ship- 
ments and  learned  that  they  could  mail 
their  furniture  for  little  more  than  a  cent 
a  pound.  The  local  post  office  was  almost 
concealed  by  this  sudden  increase  in  its 
business.  "The  joke  is  again  on  the  star 
route  contractor."  was  the  comment  of  the 
local  newspaper  on  the  ir^cident. 

'*  I  made  a  contract  to  carry  the  mails. 
not  to  be  a  freight  train."  tliiN  injured 
citizen  wrote  to  the  postal  department. 

A    PARCEL    POST   TOWN 

One  case  that  was  investigated  by 
Washington  illustrates  not  only  the  woes 
of  these  contractors,  but  the  new  service 
the  parcel  post  performs.  Silver  Ca\\\ 
N.  M.,  is  the  teTm\v\ws  vil  ^  >D\;yviOcv  v\ 
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the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  From  here 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  stretches  a 
road  to  Mogallon.  This  hundred  miles 
forms  a  mail  star  route.  Mogallon  is  a 
p)ermanent  mining  camp  of  about  1,500 
or  2,000  people;  the  miners  live  there  with 
their  wives  and  families,  shut  out,  except 
for  the  mails,  from  all  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  civilized  life.  All  their 
household  supplies  have  come  from  Silver 
City;  there  was  a  local  stage  coach  freight 
line,  which  dragged  the  things  over  the 
mountain  road  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the 
sender  —  a  cost  that  reflected  itself  in  the 
expense  of  living. 

But  hardly  had  the  fifty-pound  limit 
become  effective  when  merchandise  began 
to  accumulate  in  the  Silver  City  post  office, 
directed  to  Mogallon.  The  mine  owners 
first  learned  the  new  virtues  of  the  ordinary 
postage  stamp;  the  star  route  carrier 
found  carloads  of  crude  oil  and  zinc  plates 
awaiting  transportation  over  the  hills. 
He  put  on  one  or  two  additional  teams  — 
all  at  a  great  money  loss  to  himself;  but 
his  troubles  had  only  begun.  The  store- 
keepers in  Mogallon  now  began  to  order 
all  their  ordinary  supplies  through  the 
parcel  post.  Sacks  of  flour  and  sugar, 
casks  of  molasses,  boxes  of  crackers, 
cases  of  breakfast  foods,  preserves,  and  all 
the  other  numerous  things  that  stock  a 
country  store  now  flowed  in  by  mail. 
There  is  little  in  the  form  of  merchandise 
that  cannot  be  compressed  into  fifty- 
pound  sacks;  in  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  the 
whole  town  was  eating  new  kinds  of  food 
and  more  of  it  by  grace  of  the  United 
States  mails.  The  dealers,  who  had  been 
paying  the  local  freight,  $3  a  hundred 
pounds,  now  pay  the  Government  $\,o8. 
The  news  rapidly  spread  to  the  people, 
few  of  whom  had  ever  heard  of  the  parcel 
post.  The  catalggues  of  mail-order  houses 
filtered  into  town;  strange  new  things,  like 
up-to-date  women's  hats  and  fashions 
in  dress,  now  came  into  the  mail  for  Mogal- 
lon; the  people  suddenly  found  themselves 
part  of  the  outside  world  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  life  as  suddenly  changed.  Mogal- 
lon is  now  a  parcel  post  town;  it  lives, 
eats,  dresses,  and  enjoys  itself  largely 
through  the  mails.  Not  far  from  10,000 
pounds  of  the  new  matter  enters  the  town 


every  day.  Moreover,  by  readjusting 
his  compensation  so  that  he  can  put  on 
more  wagons,  the  troubles  of  the  star 
route  carrier  have  disappeared. 

SUBSIDIZING  THE  COMFORTS  OF    LIFE 

The  department  has  already  readjusted 
arrangements  on  a  considerable  number 
of  routes  like  that  from  Silver  City  to 
Mogallon.  In  hundreds  of  places  in  the 
Far  West  the  parcel  post  will  rearrange 
the  life  of  people  in  these  remote  hamlets. 
Naturally  it  does  this  at  a  considerable 
loss.  The  star  routes,  however,  have 
never  paid  for  themselves  and  were  never 
intended  to.  They  were  organized  to 
subsidize  some  of  the  blessings  and  com- 
forts of  life  in  districts  that  had  hitherto 
never  known  them.  The  justification  in 
still  further  increasing  this  subsidy  is  that 
the  parcel  post,  on  the  whole,  yields  the 
department  larger  profits. 

Probably  the  makers  of  the  parcel  post 
did  not  have  these  outlying  villages  — 
many  of  them  too  small  to  get  upon  the 
map  —  so  much  in  mind  as  the  great  rural 
population  that  lies  along  the  free  de- 
livery routes.  These  sections,  though 
fairly  thickly  populated,  the  express  com- 
panies seldom  reached.  And  here  the 
parcel  post  renders  the  same  service  that 
the  express  companies  render  in  town. 
Every  day  the  rural  carrier  stops  at  the 
farmer's  door;  he  takes  anything  the  fann- 
er wishes  to  send  to  town  and  delivers 
anything  that  comes.  He  is  thus  a  chan- 
nel through  which  trade  can  constantly 
flow  between  the  city  and  the  countr>'. 

20,000   PACKAGES  A   DAY 

And  this  trade  is  already  flowing  in  large 
quantities.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  this  transit  so  far  has  been 
largely  in  one  direction.  By  virtue  of  the 
parcel  post,  the  cities,  both  large  and  small, 
have  already  annexed  the  rural  districts; 
the  country,  however,  has  been  more 
backward  in  putting  itself  in  touch  with  the 
town.  The  greatest  single  patrons  of  the 
parcel  post  are  the  mail-order  houses. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Gnnpany,  of  Chicago, 
use  it  more  than  any  other  one  firm  or 
individual  —  on  an  average  20,000  par- 
cels, representing  f6,ooo  in  postage,  leave 
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quarters  every  day.  A  large 
lerks  looks  after  this  mail  matter; 
office  has  established  a  special 
the  store  to  handle  it.  Other 
>rder  houses,  in  Chicago  and  New 
t  the  parcel  post  on  an  enormous 
he  larger  department  stores,  that 
ewhat  different  business,  are  also 
I  their  sales  by  mail.  People 
irth  and  South  are  already  leam- 
ly  fine  dress  goods  and  the  like 
finest  retail  shops  in  New  York, 
jral  anticipation,  therefore,  that 
-order  houses  and  the  big  city 
uld  increase  their  sales  has  been 
This,  it  may  be  remembered, 
rgument  urged  against  the  insti- 
here  was  some  fear  that  their 
on  would  drive  the  village  and 
f  merchants  out  of  business. 

ICEL   POST  AND  THE   TELEPHONE 

is  fear  evidently  had  little  foun- 
The  small  city  and  village  mer- 
eem  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
«i  as  are  their  larger  rivals.  For 
ly  it  is  increasing  their  trade  also, 
ultural  Middle  West,  for  example, 
ork  of  telephones.  The  farmers 
Tied  to  use  this  convenience  al- 
much  as  their  city  friends  have, 
the  telephones  and  the  parcel  post 
autifuUy  together.  The  house- 
up  the  village  store  and  asks  to 
ain  things  —  perhaps  dress  goods 
ehold  utensils  —  sent  out  im- 
^  In  the  old  days  she  would 
to  go  to  "  town"  herself,  or  have 
sd  man"  harness  up,  or  wait  for 
ays  until  some  friend  could  do 
nd.  Now  her  purchase  arrives 
noming  with  the  rural  carrier. 
•  O.  D."  system  facilitates  the 
I.  In  the  smaller  cities  the  same 
n  prevails.  The  local  merchant 
t  his  area  of  patronage,  which  was 
limited  to  the  city  itself,  has  a 
i$o  miles.  He  has  one  advan- 
r  the  mail-order  house  in  a  lower 
bin  this  distance.  Within  this 
JO  miles  the  rate  is  virtually  a  cent 
outside,  it  is  larger.  A  merchant 
s  from  Chicago,  therefore,  has  a 
a  within  which,  because  of  his 


lower  postage,  he  can  still  do  business. 
And  the  fact  is,  as  already  said,  that  the 
local  merchants  have  already  outgrown 
their  apprehensions  of  the  parcel  post. 

The  admission  of  books  to  the  parcel 
post,  which  became  effective  in  March, 
greatly  extended  its  value,  particularly  to 
these  rural  sections.  This  provides  for 
their  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs  as 
the  original  regulations  did  for  their  ma- 
terial welfare.  Probably  no  one  service 
will  be  more  ^extensively  used. 

LITTLE   COUNTRY-TO-TOWN    BUSINESS 

Still  business  flows  from  the  city  to  the 
country;  it  does  not  yet  flow  in  large 
quantities  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
This  is  certainly  disappointing,  in  view 
of  what  the  rural  districts  can  really  do  for 
the  town.  Intermittent  shipments  of 
eggs,  butter,  asparagus,  and  even  an 
occasional  spring  chicken  pass  through 
the  mails;  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
large  numbers  of  turkeys  arrived  by  post- 
age stamp.  There  has  been  no  move- 
ment, however,  of  sufficient  quantity  to 
affect  appreciably  the  present  cost  of  living. 
The  middleman  is  still  the  great  commer- 
cial monarch  that  he  was.  Probably  the 
strongest  plea  for  the  parcel  post  was  the 
inevitable  dethronement  of  this  ogre. 
Congressional  orators  pictured  the  several 
hands  through  which  a  dozen  eggs  or  a 
pound  of  butter  passed  before  it  reached 
the  indignant  housewife.  Statisticians 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  American 
farmer  got  $6,000,000,000  a  year  for  his 
product,  and  that  the  consumer  paid 
1 1 3,000,000,000  —  the  difference,  a  trifle  of 
j(7,ooo,ooo,ooo,  passing  into  the  hands  of 
an  "economic  parasite"  known  as  the 
middleman.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Yoakum, 
in  an  article  in  this  magazine,  said  that 
the  trouble  was  not  the  "high  cost  of 
living,"  but  the  "high  cost  of  selling." 
For  these  evils  the  parcel  post  looked  like 
the  simplest  remedy.  By  this  means  the 
farmer  could  do  his  products  up  in  neat 
parcels  and  mail  them  directly  to  the  city 
consumer.  He  would  gpt  something  more; 
the  city  dweller  would  pay  something  less; 
and  each  party  to  the  transaction  would 
be  much  better  off.  In  certain  cases 
such  an  interchat\g|&  \s  ^\tv\^oTv\  ^xv>j  \^\^gt 
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movement,  however,  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  Every  farm  is  not  yet  a  "  mail-order 
house"  for  the  city. 

The  reasons  are  plain.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  not  easy  to  pack  farm  produce 
for  transmission  through  the  mails.  If 
you  are  going  to  entrust  a  dozen  eggs  to 
the  mails  so  that  they  can  be  put  into  a 
sack  and  thrown  off  a  train  going  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  you  must  be 
an  expert  packer.  The  thing  can  be 
done,  but  not  everybody  can  do  it;  the 
process,  too,  is  an  extremely  expensive 
one.  This  whole  problem  of  packing 
proved  to  be  difficult.  A  fish  done  up  in 
ordinary  brown  paper  is  not  only  likely 
to  arrive  in  rather  sad  condition,  but 
usually  has  an  unfortunate  effect  upon 
neighboring  parcels.  Eggs  or  other  ani- 
mal matter  that  leak  through  upon  a 
Jady's  new  Easter  hat  produce  complica- 
tions. The  real  difficulty  in  this  "town 
and  country"  movement,  however,  is  that 
farmers  and  city  folk,  though  not  far 
apart,  are  not  largely  acquainted  with 
each  other.  The  farmer  doesn't  know  to 
whom  he  can  sell  his  produce;  the  city 
housewife  doesn't  know  who  has  it  to  sell. 
The  Postmaster-General  is  making  intelli- 
gent efforts  to  remedy  both  these  diffi- 
culties. Perishable  matter,  such  as  eggs, 
fruits,  and  poultry,  is  now  handled  "out- 
side the  mails;"  that  is,  is  not  put  in  sacks, 
but  kept  separately  in  the  car.  The 
department  is  also  seeking  to  find  the  right 
kind  of  "containers"  for  recommendation. 
It  has  just  started  a  campaign  intended 
to  bring  together  the  buyer  and  seller. 
As  an  experiment,  rural  carriers  in  certain 
districts  will  collect  the  names  of  farmers 
who  would  like  to  enter  directly  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  city  p)eople.  These 
names  will  be  printed  and  given  to  pros- 
pective buyers,  perhaps  distributed  in 
cities  by  letter  carriers.  The  city  house- 
wife can  select  some  farmer  with  whom 
she  can  deal  regularly  through  the  mails. 
If  the  plan  works  successfully  in  selected 
areas,  it  will  be  adopted  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  succeed.  There  are  many  city  women, 
of  course,  who  are  lazy  and  unthrifty  and 
market  in  haphazard  fashion  because  it 
saves  them  trouble.    But  there  are  prob- 


ably enough  of  the  other  kind  to  make 
such  a  scheme  practicable. 

Though  the  parcel  post  has  been  opera- 
ting only  a  year  and  a  half,  certain  myths 
have  already  developed  about  it.  One  is 
that  the  Government  has  no  system  of 
accounting  and,  therefore,  does  not  know 
what  the  new  service  is  costing.  Another 
is  that  the  parcel  post  deficit  is  something 
Brobdingnagian.  Another  is  that  the 
Government  is  cheating  the  railroads  in 
that  it  is  paying  nothing  additional  for 
carrying  the  parcels.  The  enemy  says 
in  one  breath  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  losing  untold  millions  —  one 
authority  places  it  as  high  as  $100,000,000 
a  year;  and  in  the  next  that  the  thing  is 
paying  only  because  the  railroad  and  other 
carriers  are  being  robbed. 

EXPLODING  SOME   PARCEL   POST   MYTHS 

No  itemized  accounting,  of  course,  is 
made  of  each  piece  of  parcel  post  mail. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  system  that 
there  should  not  be.  The  parcels  are 
mail  and  nothing  else,  and  they  go  through 
the  department  just  like  the  rest  of  the 
mail.  The  department  makes  no  effort 
to  keep  a  record  of  every  letter;  if  it  did, 
the  postage  rate  would  probably  be  nearer 
ten  than  two  cents;  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  there  would  be  no  pos- 
tal service  in  the  modem  sense.  Similariy, 
if  the  department  kept  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  everything  put  into  the  parcel 
post,  the  cost  would  be  so  high  that  there 
would  be  no  parcel  post  at  all.  The  ex- 
press companies  have  to  keep  such  records, 
largely  because  they  operate  in  connection 
with  railroads  and  have  to  have  book- 
keeping records  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
division.  According  to  Congressman 
Lewis,  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  Washington,  this  account- 
ing system,  outside  of  the  payment  to 
railroads,  is  the  largest  item  of  expense. 
For  every  package  that  goes  through  the 
express,  there  are  eleven  separate  acts  of  ac- 
counting. In  a  package  in  the  parcel  post, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  postage  stamp  per- 
forms all  these  eleven  separate  acts.  "Dut 
is  what  so  greatly  reduces  the  cost —  what 
makes  the  parcel  post  possible  at  all. 

Though  the  Government  keeps  no  d^ 
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counting,  however,  it  is  hardly  fair 
hat  it  has  no  idea  as  to  cost.  It 
les  this,  with  a  reasonable  degree 
acy,  by  accountings  twice  a  year. 

first  fifteen  days  of  April  and 
—  seasons  selected  because  they 
t  the  periods  of  normal  traffic  — 

account  of  every  parcel  going 
the  post  offices  in  the  fifty  largest 
id  in  selected  post  offices  in  the 
listricts.  Every  parcel  is  weighed, 
ination  noted,  the  postage  on  it 
I,  the  cost  of  receiving  and  deliver- 
ccurately  computed.  The  parcel 
itory  of  these  thirty  days  is  be- 
lirly  to  answer  any  question  that 
:  asked  concerning  its  cost.  The 
s,  even  when  a  large  margin  is 

for  error,  pretty  well  dispose  of 

that  the  parcel  post  is  earning  a 

They  show  that  600,000,000  par- 
e  mailed  in  1913,  upon  which  the 

postage  was  10  cents.  Making 
ous  allowance  of  j(  10,000,000  for 
lis  would  give  the  department  a 

of  $$0,000,000.  The  most  in- 
enemy  of  the  parcel  post  cannot 

figure  how  it  is  costing  that 
r  anywhere  nearly  as  much.  The 
single  item  of  increased  cost,  the 
compensation  to  rural  carriers, 
I  to  only  $$,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 
ve  already  said,  the  Government 
had  to  install  a  new  plant  to  care 

business;  it  is  simply  using,  in 
nections  extending,  a  plant  already 
id.  It  is  in  the  position  of  the 
It  who  increases  enormously  the 

of  his  business  without  largely 
ig  his  "overhead."  The  parcel 
s  really  come  under  the  head  of 
usiness"  obtained  at  a  small  cost. 
erks  have  been  required,  and  more 

wagons  in  cities;  but  these  addi- 
xpenses  are  small  compared  with 
atly  increased  income.  Indeed, 
I  prevails  in  Washington  that  the 
nent  does  not  dare  reveal  the  facts 
lie  parcel  post,  for  fear  that  Con- 
n  and  Senators,  inspired  by  con- 
s,  will  set  up  a  howl  for  an  increase 
ly  of  rural  and  city  carriers. 
dl  these  profits,  it  is  urged,  are 
t  the  expense  of  the  railroads. 


Any  one  can  make  money  in  the  express 
business,  we  are  told,  if  he  doesn't  pay  for 
having  the  parcels  carried.  Here,  again, 
the  facts  are  not  quite  as  they  are  related. 

ARE   THE    RAILROADS    BEING   ROBBED? 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  for  example,  receive  30 
per  cent,  of  all  the  money  paid  to  rail- 
roads by  the  American  Government  for 
carrying  the  mails.  As  a  result  of  the 
increased  business  of  the  last  year,  mainly 
the  product  of  the  parcel  post,  these  roads 
have  received  an  increase  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  in  compensation!  So  far  as  30 
per  cent,  of  railroad  pay  is  concerned, 
therefore,  there  certainly  is  no  case  of 
"  robbery."  These  transportation  systems 
owe  their  good  fortune  to  the  fact  that 
their  year  of  "weighing"  came  into  1913, 
immediately  after  the  parcel  post  began. 
All  this  confusion  about  railroad  pay  for 
parcel  post  is  explained  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  compensation.  It  is  impossible  to 
weigh  each  sack  of  mail  as  it  goes  upon  the 
railroad  and  pay  accurately  by  weight; 
if  the  Government  did  this  the  mails 
could  scarcely  move.  The  department, 
therefore,  has  an  elaborate  system  of 
"averaging  it  up."  On  every  railroad 
the  mails  are  weighed  once  in  four  years 
for  105  days,  and  an  average  taken  for 
those  10$  days.  On  this  basis  the  com- 
p)ensation  is  fixed  for  the  next  four  years. 
The  country  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
one  section  being  weighed  every  year. 
Last  year  the  eastern  states  were  weighed ; 
this  year  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Pacific 
region.  By  the  time  this  article  appears, 
therefore,  the  parcel  post  compensation 
will  be  readjusted  in  about  half  the  coun- 
try—  and  that  the  half  with  by  far  the 
largest  traffic.  Until  these  weighings  are 
made.  Congress  provided  that  increased 
compensation  should  be  made  to  all  the 
roads  not  to  exceed  $  per  cent.  In  some 
cases  this  increase  was  more  than  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  parcel  post;  in  many  it 
was  not  enough.  If  the  increased  railroad 
pay,  as  finally  arranged,  should  amount  to 
2$  per  cent.,  it  would  add  about  j(  12,000,000 
to  this  item  of  expense  —  an  amount 
that  would  fall  far  short  of  devouring  the 
increased  revenue  derivwilxowvXVv^WsvxicA- 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  are  railroads 
that  are  being  unjustly  treated  by  the 
Government  in  payments  for  the  parcel 
post.  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  makes  this  claim  in  his  recent 
statement  to  stockholders.  There  is  no 
disposition  at  Washington,  however,  to 
make  any  such  situation  permanent.  Con- 
gress, at  the  present  writing,  is  conducting 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  question 
of  railroad  pay,  with  the  idea  of  putting 
the  whole  thing  on  a  scientific  basis. 

EXPRESS   COMPANIES   DESPERATE 

But  the  most  picturesque  aspect  of  the 
parcel  post,  of  course,  is  its  effect  upon  the 
express  companies.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment their  troubles  seem  fairly  overflowing. 
The  Postmaster-General,  by  increasing 
the  weight  limit  in  the  first  two  zones  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  decreasing  the  rates, 
immediately  pushed  the  parcel  post  into 
the  express  company  field.  At  the  same 
time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion cut  down  the  express  company  rates 
everywhere.  As  things  stand  at  present 
it  is  far  cheaper  to  use  the  parcel  post  up 
to  the  300-mile  limit;  beyond  that  the 
express  rates  are  generally  lower.  The 
Government  has  the  advantage  on  the 
short  haul,  the  express  companies  on  the 
long.  Merely  by  increasing  the  weight 
limit  to  100  pounds  —  something  quite 
likely  to  happen  soon  —  the  express  com- 
panies would  be  practically  closed  out  of 
this  profitable  short-haul  business.  As 
things  stand  at  present,  the  express  com- 
panies can  perhaps  survive,  but  with  de- 
creased earnings;  any  extension  of  the 
parcel  post,  however,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, would  end  their  occupation.  "We 
can  stand  what  we've  got,  but  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  give  us  any  more!"  That 
fairly  expresses  their  attitude.  Inasmuch 
as  the  extension  of  parcel  post  seems  fairly 
inevitable,  the  outlook  for  the  express  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  is  not  especially 
promising.  Significantly,  in  Europe,  where 
the  1  lo-pound  parcel  post  quite  generally 
prevails,  there  are  no  express  companies. 

The  United  States  Express  Company 
is  already  preparing  to  close  up;  that  is 
not  especially  significant,  however,  as  its 


financial  condition  has  not  been  strong 
for  several  years.  All  other  companies 
have  had  material  decreases  in  earnings: 
nearly  all  have  had  to  reduce  their  divi- 
dends. But  a  new  spirit  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  express  business.  The  old 
attitude  of  indifference  and  even  of  arro- 
gance has  disappeared.  In  the  Wells 
Fargo,  especially,  a  new  administration 
has  taken  hold  and  is  making  all  human 
efforts  to  adjust  its  business  to  the  changed 
conditions.  It  recognizes  that  the  ex- 
press business,  if  it  is  to  endure,  must  be 
something  very  different  from  what  it  has 
been.  It  is  searching  all  its  departments, 
cutting  out  waste,  installing  new  methods. 
The  modern  watch-cry  of  efficiency  has 
reached  its  offices.  It  has  called  in  several 
of  the  devotees  of  scientific  management. 
and  it  has  organized  its  own  commission 
on  efficiency,  composed  of  five  of  the  higher 
officers,  who  spend  the  larger  part  of  thdr 
time  traveling  over  the  lines,  instituting 
economies  and  introducing  new  business 
methods  in  all  departments.  It  has  or- 
ganized a  food  products  department, 
which  is  attempting,  like  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson,  to  bring  together  the 
farm  producer  and  the  city  consumer. 
It  is  the  theory  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Com- 
pany that,  whatever  the  postal  authorities 
try  to  do,  there  are  still  things  that  a 
properly  organized  express  company  can 
do  still  better.  The  element  of  "  personal 
service,"  the  ability  to  give  minute  atten- 
tion to  shipments,  the  fact  that  they 
guarantee  against  loss  and  breakage,  that 
they  call  for  as  well  as  deliver  parcels, 
that  they  keep  records,  and  can  be  trusted 
to  carry  valuable  packages  which  one 
would  hesitate  to  drop  into  the  mails  — 
these  things,  they  agree,  give  the  express 
companies  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
parcel  post. 

In  the  new  attitude  of  the  express 
companies  there  is  a  touch  of  humor.  Their 
every  effort  is  now  bent  on  conciliating 
the  public.  They  are  even  sending  out 
instructions  to  the  employees  giving  them 
points  on  etiquette.  An  agent  who  re- 
ceives a  parcel  is  now  told  to  say  "Thank 
you."  If  it  is  a  lady,  he  is  enjcMned  to 
"lift  his  hat."  Certainly  the  parcel  post 
has  accomplished  something. 
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THE    REMARKABLE  WORK  OF  DR.   SIDNEY  G.   GILBREATH   AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES  OF 
THE    EAST   TENNESSEE    STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL    WHO   ARE    SENDING   OUT 
HUNDREDS    OF    MEN    AND    WOMEN     EQUIPPED    TO     IMPART    THE 
SCIENCE  OF  RURAL  LIFE  AND  INSPIRED  WITH  MISSION- 
ARY   ZEAL    TO    SERVE    THEIR    COMMUNITIES 

BY 

WALTER  A.  DYER 


DAVID  RILEY  HA  WORTH  is 
professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages at  the  East  Tennessee 
State  Normal  School.  A  title 
like  that  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
burden  for  a  man  to  lug  about  when  he 
starts  out  to  become  an  apostle  of  country 
life.  But  Professor  Haworth  doesn't  let 
it  hamper  him;  he  forgets  it. 

Last  summer  Professor  Haworth  was 
conducting  a  teacher's  institute  at  Athens, 
in  McMinn  County,  Tenn.,  and  it  struck' 
him  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  lost 
motion  in  the  theorizing  and  experimenta- 
tion that  made  up  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tute. Why  not  get  out  and  do  a  little 
laboratory  work  in  the  field  and  make  it 
mean  something? 

So  one  morning  he  said  to  his  class  of 
country-school  teachers,  "The  problem 
to-day  will  be,  how  to  clean  up  a  rural 
schoolhouse." 

He  led  them  out  into  the  country  to  a 
district  primary  and  grammar  school  that 
stood  in  all  the  forlorn  sordidness  of  back- 
country  neglect.  It  was  a  small,  one- 
room  building  with  a  tumble-down  out- 
building in  the  rear  and  a  big  oak  tree  in 
front.  There  were  several  clapboards 
missing,  and  at  one  side  of  the  front  door 
the  wall  presented  an  irregular  open-work 
design,  llie  steps  were  broken  and  crooked. 
The  portion  of  the  chimney  which  ap- 
peared above  the  ridge  had  apparently 
long  since  abandoned  any  attempt  at  co- 
operation among  its  component  parts. 
One  or  two  window  panes  were  missing. 
An  indication  of  paint  or  whitewash  here 


and  there  served  only  to  intensify  the 
building's  degeneracy.  Inside,  the  floor 
was  knobby  and  splintery  and  not  at  all 
clean.  The  stove  and  smoke-pipe  were 
rusty.  The  benches  were  broken,  com- 
fortless, and  marred  by  jack-knife  carvings. 
A  box  resting  casually  on  wabbly  legs  rej)- 
resented  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  inspection  took  place  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  presently  a  load  of  suj)- 
plies  arrived,  which  Professor  Haworth 
had  previously  secured  in  some  miraculous 
manner  —  paint,  lime,  bricks,  shingles, 
clapboards,  planks,  and  modem  school 
desks.  Then  followed  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  how  to  clean  up  a  schoolhouse. 
The  steps  were  rebuilt,  the  outhouse  re- 
paired and  remodeled,  the  missing  shingles 
and  clapboards  and  window  panes  re- 
placed, the  top  of  the  chimney  relaid,  and 
the  exterior  of  the  building  painted. 
Within,  the  floors  were  repaired,  scrubbed, 
and  oiled.  The  old  benches  were  torn 
out  and  the  new  desks  set  up.  The  stove 
and  pipe  were  given  a  coat  of  bronze.  A 
new  table  replaced  the  sketchy  desk  of  the 
teacher.  One  of  the  windows  through 
which  the  sun  had  been  wont  to  shine  into 
the  pupils'  eyes  was  boarded  up  and  book 
shelves  were  built  in  and  hung  with  cur- 
tains. A  four-foot  band  of  blackboard  was 
painted  around  the  room.  Then  the  litter 
was  cleared  away  and  the  grounds  cleaned 
up,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
squad  of  teachers  signed  Q.  E.  D.  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  problem. 

That  is  the  way  Professors  Haworth 
and  Mathes  and  Wilson  and  Sowder  and 
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Miss  Armstrong  and  President  Gilbreath 
and  the  rest  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal 
Schcx^i  are  teaching  the  teachers  of  East 
Tennessee  and  incidentally  raising  the 
standard  of  rural  life  throughout  thirty- 
four  counties.  Perhaps  they  don't  realize 
that  they  are  doing  their  particular  job 
any  better  than  most  other  normal  schools, 
but  they  are. 

SCHOOL  PROPAGANDA  WITH  A  BANJO 

The  beginnings  of  their  work  go  back 
ten  years  or  more  to  the  time  when  Dr.  P. 
P.  CAaxton  Cnow  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education),  the  late  Seymour  A. 
Mynders,  Dr.  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath,  and 
one  or  two  other  enthusiasts  in  the  state 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  political  red  tape 
and  went  before  the  people  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rural  schools.  These  schools 
were  pretty  bad.  Tennessee  was  still  in 
the  drowsy  Dark  Ages  of  popular  education, 
and  state  and  county  authorities  were 
selfishly  withholding  educational  advan- 
tages from  the  people. 

But  Mr.  Claxton  and  Mr.  Mynders 
wouldn't  let  the  authorities  of  Tennessee 
alone.  The  authorities  did  not  want  to  wake 
up,  but  the  bell  had  rung.  One  night  Mr. 
Mynders,  who  had  been  denied  a  hearing 
before  a  certain  Honorable  County  Court, 
hired  a  wagon  and  a  Negro  with  a  banjo 
and  started  an  evangelistic  campaign  in  the 
streets.  He  preached  better  schools  to 
the  people,  and  when  he  returned  to  Nash- 
ville he  received  a  letter  from  that  County 
Court  asking  him  to  come  back. 

That's  the  way  it  started.  It  ended  in 
the  General  Educaton  Act  of  1909,  which 
authorized  three  state  normal  schools 
besides  an  industrial  normal  school  for 
Negroes,  and  set  aside  25  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  state  for  public  edu- 
cational purpt^ses.  This  bill  was  amended 
in  1913  by  the  increase  of  the  educational 
appropriation  to  ^3}  per  cent,  of  the  state's 
revenue,  and  Tennessee  embarked  on  a 
state-widecampaign  of  school  rehabilitation. 

Dr.  Claxton  kept  his  rural  school  prop- 
aganda so  vigorously  alive  that  the  new 
normal  schools  naturally  assumed  a  char- 
acter almost  unique  among  the  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
organized  about  the  central  idea  of  prac- 


tical service  to  the  country  districts,  which 
comprise  more  than  73  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  Tennessee. 

In  France  the  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  are  made  to  include  such  instruc- 
tion as  will  enable  the  graduate  teachers 
"to  carry  to  the  elementar>'  schools  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  soil,  the  means  of 
improving  it,  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  the  management  of  the  farm  and 
garden."  At  the  McDonald  Institute 
at  Guelph,  Ontario,  special  courses  are 
given  to  fit  teachers  to  conduct  school 
gardening   and   agricultural    work. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS    THAT    SERVE 

In  this  country  we  have  looked  to  our 
agricultural  colleges  for  our  school  garden 
instructors,  our  agricultural  high  school 
teachers,  and  our  corn  and  tomato  and 
poultry  club  conductors,  and  they  have 
seldom  received  training  in  elementan' 
school  instruction.  We  are,  however, 
gradually  coming  generally  to  realize 
that  at  least  half  the  usefulness  of  the 
men  who  are  trained  in  agricultural  science 
lies  in  their  ability  to  transmit  their  know- 
ledgeand  that  this  ability  to  transmit  know- 
ledge depends  largely  upon  the  conscious 
development  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  practice  of  tact,  patience, 
and  the  social  gifts.  The  realization  of 
this  necessity  for  combining  the  personal 
and  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher 
with  the  technical  equipment  of  the 
scientist  has  come  largely  through  the 
experience  of  the  field  agents  of  the 
Government  in  working  out  their  farni 
demonstrations.  But  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  training  of  the  great 
body  of  school  teachers  to  become  prac- 
tical instructors  in  country  life  has  scarcely 
been  begun.  But  the  Tennessee  State 
Normal  Schools  did  not  wait  for  a  pre- 
cedent. The  sheer  logic  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  need  that  brought  them  into 
existence  have  shaped  their  character  and 
made  them  perhaps  unique.  They  preach 
the  gospel  of  service  in  the  home  counties; 
they  radiate  the  missionary  spirit. 

In  none  of  them  is  this  spirit  so  notice- 
able as  at  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal 
School.  Situated  at  Johnson  City,  Wash- 
ington   G)unty,    surrounded    by    noble 
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itains»  this  school  offers  an  object  lesson 
rectness  and  efficiency  to  all  who  are 
ested  in  the  rural  school  problem  — 
this  school  is  not  yet  four  years  old. 
iien  Washington  County  was  selected 
he  school,  the  County  Court  at  once 
updated  §75,000  in  bonds,  and  John- 
lity  gave  §75,000  in  bonds,  free  lights, 
free  water,  and  provided  granolithic 
s  to  the  school  grounds,  which  are 
t  a  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  town, 
site,  comprising  about  120  acres  on  a 
tiful  hill,  and  worth  about  $60,000, 
donated  by  Mr.  George  L.  Carter. 
Johnson  City  Traction  Company 
ided  its  line  to  the  school, 
le  buildings  now  include  a  main  or 
emic  building,  a  dormitory  for  women, 
ling  hall,  including  kitchen  and  laun- 
a  heating  plant,  and  a  residence  for 
>resident  —  all  sightly,  well  equipped 
lings  of  brick  and  marble.  A  dormi- 
for  the  male  students  is  contemplated, 
campus  has  been  beautified,  blue  grass 
,  3,500  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  and  a 
of  macadamized  road  built, 
ore  than  1,000  students  every  year 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
nstitution.  Of  these,  600  attend  the 
ner  school.  Last  fall  1 54  prospective 
lers  matriculated.  In  the  winter  134 
t  students  were  added,  part  of  them 
lessee  school  teachers  who  came  for 
hort-term  course.  In  the  spring  there 
400  more,  chiefly  teachers  in  search  of 
need  training.  The  expenses  of  one 
snt  for  one  term  range  from  $34  to  §50. 

"latin  and  country  life" 

lis  is  not  primarily  a  vocational  school; 
tudents  receive  ordinary  normal  school 
ing,  and  the  definite  object  of  the 
dI  is  "the  education  and  professional 
ling  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
he  state."  But  President  Gilbreath 
his  faculty  have  caught  the  Claxton 
and  have  not  been  afraid  to  step  out- 
the  sphere  of  the  usual  normal  school, 
r  courses  are  designed  to  flt  teachers 
indle  the  specific  problems  of  the  rural 
ols  of  Tennessee.  And  all  the  courses 
correlated.  Professor  Haworth,  for 
iple,  teaches  not  only  Latin  but  coun- 
ife  as  well. 


Not  to  enumerate  all  the  courses  offered, 
a  few  examples  of  the  way  they  are  tied  up 
to  school  and  community  life  will  suffice  to 
show  their  practical  character. 

RELATING  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  LIFE 

In  the  course  on  school  management, 
"among  the  topics  are  ...  .  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  community, 
school  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the 
relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  and 
the  community." 

In  the  elementary  reading  circle  course 
the  text  books  are  Carney's  "Country 
School  and  Country  Life"  and  Carver's 
"Rural  Economics." 

Among  the  exercises  studied  in  the 
chemistry  course  are  "  the  analysis  of  milk, 
water,  ice  cream,  baking  powder,  and  head- 
ache powders;  the  determination  of  food 
values;  the  analysis  of  soils." 

In  physiology,  blood,  food,  and  dietaries 
are  studied;  "sanitary  control  of  food,  air, 
and  water;  bacteria  in  relation  to  disease: 
the  disposal  of  garbage;  drainage;  the 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases." 

In  physics  "consideration  is  given  to  such 
elements  as  have  to  do  with  the  science 
questions  of  the  home,  the  street,  the 
school,  the  industries  of  town  and  coun- 
try." In  the  physical  training  depart- 
ment playground  methods  are  taught,  and 
in  art  "the  appreciation  of  color  in  dress 
and  in  home  furnishings  and  decoration." 

Agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domes- 
tic science  and  art  are  prominent  courses. 
Professor  William  J.  Sowder,  of  the  school's 
agricultural  department,  says:  "Through- 
out the  United  States  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Scientific  farm- 
ing is  based  upon  a  body  of  facts  underlying 
successful  farm  practice.  Investigation 
at  the  experiment  stations  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  modem  farm 
practice.  This  knowledge,  valuable  as  it 
is,  has  not  reached  the  masses.  No  greater 
agency  for  its  dissemination  exists  than 
the  public  school.  For  this  great  work 
trained  teachers  are  very  much  needed. 
To  fit  persons  to  instruct  both  in  the  science 
and  in  the  art  of  agriculture  is  the  sole. 
purpose  of  this  depanmetvty 
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The  entire  area  of  120  acres  is  conducted 
B\  a  farm,  and  a  a^mbination  dair>'  and 
fee^J  barn  of  m^idtm  design  and  equipment 
ha',  be^m  erected.  Thoroughbred  Jersey 
a/^s  and  |Jur«^x:-Jersey  swine  are  used  in 
demonstration  of  m^xlern  methrxls  of  farm 
mana;/':ment.  f  hree  and  one  fourth  acres 
arc  divided  into  demonstration  plats. 

Profe//^r  V^wder's  department  offers 
c/iurs<:s  in  horticulture,  elementary  agron- 
omy, animal  husbandry,  advanced  agron- 
omy, and  farm  mana;.^ement,  all  definitely 
applicable  to  conditions  in  Tennessee.  In 
the  summer  term  a  course  in  agriculture  for 
rural  elementary  schrx^ls  is  given.  "  It  takes 
up  the  practical  meth^xls  of  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  cr>untry  schfx>l  and  includes 
instruction  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  corn  clubs,  tomato  clubs,  schfx^l- 
ground  improvement  associations,  etc." 

f)n  the  demonstration  plats  the  stu- 
dents are  given  instruction  in  practical 
farm  practice  -fertilizers,  tillage,  varieties, 
rotations,  etc.  A  small  demonstration 
orchard  has  been  planted  and  instruction 
is  given  to  the  women  students  in  school- 
gardening  w(jrk. 

I  ARM   OATliS   I  OR  ALL  TENNESSEE 

The  industrial  training  departments 
occupy  more  than  4,(xx)  square  feet.  The 
manual  training  r(x)ms  arc  furnished  with 
complete  nKxlern  equipment,  and  the 
students  are  taught  to  make  additional 
equipment  as  it  is  needed.  Qmrses  in 
elementary  and  advanced  wcxxlwork  are 
offered.  A  characteristic  of  these  courses 
is  the  construction  of  useful  objects  instead 
of  mere  problems  in  joining  and  tool  work. 
For  exam|>le.  the  construction  of  a  prac- 
tical farm  gate  is  one  of  the  problems,  and 
it  may  Ix'  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  sch(M>l  has  received  hundreds  of 
requests  for  blue-prints  of  this  gate  from 
all  over  l!asl  1  ennessee.  Simple  apparatus 
is  alst)  made  for  use  in  the  objective  teach- 
ing of  mensuration  and  geometry,  and  in 
labt»ralt»ry  demonstrations  in  agriculture, 
phvsics.  and  chemistry. 

One  particularly  interesting  course  in  the 
pa|H*r  industry  is  olTeretl  for  teachers  of 
grammar  scIuh)|  pupils.  The  course  aims 
to  show  the  possibilities  of  intnxlucing  an 
actual  industry  into  the  school-room  at  a 


minimum  of  expense  for  apparatus  and 
material  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  making 
a  product  that  has  actual  commercial 
value.  A  simple  system  of  bookkeeping 
necessarv'  to  the  industr>'  is  part  of  the 
course.  The  work  includes  paper  making 
by  hand,  box  and  envek>pe  making,  and 
book-binding. 

Courses  are  also  offered  in  textiles, 
basket-making,  and  mat-weaving,  and  a 
special  course  in  industrial  arts  for  public 
schools,  dealing  with  the  simplest  elements 
of  construction  in  paper,  textiles,  and  day. 

The  department  of  domestic  science 
includes  courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  home 
economics,  and  household  sanitation.  Sim- 
ple dressmaking  and  the  elements  of  food 
chemistry  are  taught.  The  home  sanitatkm 
course  includes  the  study  of  existing  in- 
sanitary conditions  in  actual  communities 
and  their  remedies,  and  the  causes  of  prev- 
alent diseases.  A  home  canner  affords 
not  only  a  means  for  teaching  the  art  and 
economy  of  canning,  but  is  used  to  preserve 
garden  products  for  the  dining  hall. 

"The  public  school,"  says  Presicknt 
Gilbreath,  "is  for  the  whole  community, 
and  as  such  should  minister  to  the  needs 
of  the  busy  farmer  and  his  wife.  To  this 
end  the  entire  neighborhood  should  be 
enlisted  in  some  cooperative  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  local  conditions." 
Suggestive  of  this  type  of  public-school 
activity,  a  special  short  course  in  home 
economics,  farm  workshop,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  live-stock  is  conducted 
during  February  and  is  attended  by  both 
regular  students  and  men  and  women  who 
are  not  regular  students. 

A   VISION   OF   PRACTICAL  HELPFULNESS 

So  much  for  the  courses  of  study.  They 
are  well  planned  and  well  conducted,  but 
it  is  the  method,  the  point  of  view,  that 
counts.  Always,  in  this  instruction  of 
teachers,  there  is  kept  clearly  in  the  fore- 
ground the  vision  of  what  it  is  all  for:  the 
ultimate  aim  of  rural  uplift.  In  this  all 
the  courses,  Latin  and  agriculture,  chem- 
istry and  domestic  science,  profess  one 
object  and  co5perate  to  one  end.  While 
Miss  Armstrong  is  preaching  and  demon- 
strating the  importance  of  pure  water 
supply,  good  drainage,  and  cleanliness, 
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ssor  Wilson  is  teaching  his  students 
to  teach  their  boys  to  install  simple 
ns  of  water  supply  and  plumbing, 
i  Professor  Wilson  is  demonstrating 
instruction  of  a  medicine  cabinet  for 
ie  or  a  school,  Miss  Smith  is  showing 
to  supply  it  with  simple  remedies,  is 
;  instruction  in  their  use,  and  is  offer- 
roof  of  the  danger  of  harmful  drugs 
patent  medicines  in  a  region  where 
use  is  frightfully  prevalent. 

APOSTLES  OF  BETTER  LIVING 

t  the  work  of  the  East  Tennessee 

Normal  School  does  not  stop  here, 
ight,  without  criticism,  but  it  does 

All  the  members  of  the  faculty  are 
les  of  better  living,  and  their  field  is 
lirty-four  counties  of  East  Tennessee, 
lot  merely  institute  extension,  though 
conduct  a  dozen  summer  institutes 
many  counties.  It  is  home  mission- 
vork.  They  go  to  the  people  and 
h  school  libraries,  individual  drink- 
ips,  improvement  of  school  grounds 
choolhouses,  home  sanitation,  village 
:  cleaning,  and  the  economic  advan- 

of  education.  They  are  doing  field 
nstration  work  in  country  life.  They 
d  school  rallies  and  barbecues,  striving 
ate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  con- 
ited  schools  and  agricultural  high 
Is.    They  aid  in  forming  boys'  com 

and  girls'  canning  clubs.  They  co- 
te with  the  county  superintendents. 

visit  the  meetings  of  the  County 
ts,  the  bodies  which  appropriate  the 

for  the  building  of  schools,  and  plead 
cause.  They  buttonhole  the  politi- 
and  circulate  ];)etitions  and  memorials. 

are  working  everywhere  to  create 

centres  in  the  rural  schools. 
is  doubtful  if  this  faculty,  earnest  as 

would  display  such  a  unanimity  of 
>se  were  it  not  for  the  enthusiasm, 
neness,  magnetism,  and  fertility  of 

of  the  president  of  the  school,  Sid- 
J.  Gilbreath.  On  him  has  fallen  the 
Ie  of  Qaxton  and  Mynders.  He  is 
man  in  every  sense,  with  all  the  power 
e  big  man  to  convince.  It  is  he  who 
tes  the  missionary  spirit  that  sends 

his  professors  to  regenerate   East 
Night  and  day  he  studies  to 


make  his  institution  more  efficient  for 
service,  to  draw  its  various  departments 
closer  together  in  the  working  out  of  a 
single  purpose.  He  is  one  of  those  men  of 
the  New  South  who  are  succeeding  in  big 
things  because  they  persist  in  doing  a  little 
more  than  what  is  required  of  them. 

THE    HOME    MISSIONARY    SPIRIT 

Inevitably  President  Gilbreath's  ideal 
of  service,  vividly  reflected  by  his  able 
faculty,  kindles  a  fire  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
teacher-students.  The  missionary  spirit 
among  them  is  obvious  and  universal.  It 
amounts  almost  to  a  religious  ardor.  They 
come  to  learn  how  to  be  more  successful 
teachers,  and  they  go  out  missionaries. 

A  bright  young  man  came  down  from 
one  of  the  mountain  counties  to  study 
Latin  and  pedagogy.  He  possessed  native 
intelligence  and  a  thirst  for  learning.  He 
wished  to  become  a  teacher  and  he  wished 
to  succeed.  He  desired  a  better  sort  of 
life  than  his  boyhood  had  known,  and  he 
was  much  concerned  over  his  prospects. 
He  called  repeatedly  at  President  Gil- 
breath's  office  and  sought  his  aid  in  secur- 
ing a  place  in  a  city  school. 

As  the  term  neared  its  close  President 
Gilbreath  learned  of  an  opening.  It  was 
a  good  chance  for  the  young  man,  and  the 
president  could  honestly  recommend  him. 
He  sent  for  him  and  described  the  situation, 
ofTering  to  help  the  student  to  get  it. 

The  young  man  went  away  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  when  he  returned  next 
day  he  said,  "  1  don't  believe  I'll  take  that 
place.  President  Gilbreath." 

The  president  expressed  his  surprise. 

"Since  I've  been  here,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  I've  got  a  different  idea  of  things. 
I've  changed  my  mind.  I  want  you  to  get 
me  a  place  in  my  home  county." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  remonstrated 
President  Gilbreath,  "there  are  no  such 
positions  to  be  had  up  there.  This  is  a 
big  school  with  great  possibilities.  The 
place  will  be  a  fine  start  for  you,  and  the 
salary  much  larger  than  you  could  expect 
back  home." 

"  I  know,"  replied  the  young  man,  with 
evident  embarrassment,  "  but  1  want  to  go 
back  to  the  home  county.  1  reckon  they 
need  me  more  up  theie  ** 
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EDWARD  GOODRICH  ACHESON^A  PIONEER  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 
AND   DISCOVERER   OF    CARBORUNDUM,   ARTIFICIAL   GRAPHITE,    SILOXI- 
CON    GRAPHITE     LUBRICANTS,    AND    EGYPTIANIZED    CLAY 

BY 


JOHN  M.  OSKISON 


INDUSTRIAL  research  in  America  is 
so  new  that  its  pioneers  are  still  living 
— most  of  them  hardly  past  middle 
age.  So  new  in  this  country  is  the 
idea  that  the  manufacturer  and  the 
laboratory  worker  may  form  a  profitable 
partnership  that  it  must  fight  its  way. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the 
research  workers  are  hopeful ;  and  why  not? 
The  story  of  a  man  like  Edward  Goodrich 
Acheson  points  to  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities that  open  ahead  of  workers  with 
the  scientific  imagination. 

More  significant  than  the  long  list  of 
formal  honors  he  has  received  are  the  titles 
his  good  friends  and  brother  chemists  have 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Acheson,  chemist- 
adventurer.  Pathfinder,  surveyor,  switch- 
man, brakeman,  conductor  on  the  road  of 
industrial  progress  —  thus  one  friend  de- 
scribed him.  'The  Swiss  Family  Robinson 
of  chemistr/'  is  another's  affectionate  tag; 
and  a  third  says  that  his  achievements  have 
turned  out  to  be  "classics  for  children  as 
well  as  inspirations  for  chemists,  dividend 
payers  as  well  as  contributions  to  science." 
At  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  he  represents  the 
ideal  American  combination  of  research- 
worker  and  business  man,  scientist  and 
captain  of  industry. 

Mr.  Acheson  created  the  industry  he 
captains.  He  educated  himself  in  re- 
search work,  and  his  self-dedication  to  that 
•career  did  not  become  final  until  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old.  When  he  was 
sixteen,  the  family  fortune  went  to  smash; 
at  this  time,  his  father,  an  iron  maker  of 
Pennsylvania,  recalled  him  from  school  to 
act  as  time-keeper  at  the  furnace;  shortly 
afterward,  his  father  died  and  the  iron 
business  was  k>$t.  In  the  next  eight 
years,  the  young  man  carried  a  chain  in 
a  surveying  outfit,  served  as  clerk  in  a 


dry-goods  and  notk>n  store,  as  statioo 
agent,  as  resident  engineer  of  a  branch-liae 
railroad,  as  tank  gauger  in  the  oil  fidds, 
and  as  inspector  and  collector  for  a  pipe- 
line company.  During  this  period  the 
itch  for  experiment  was  developing,  and 
he  tried  to  drive  the  double  team  of  le- 
search  and  regular  work  on  a  salary. 

But  that  team  would  not  pull  together 
for  young  Acheson,  and  when  he  readied 
the  age  ^  twenty-jfour  he  screwed  up  his 
courage  to  abandon  regular  jobs  like  derk- 
ing  in  a  store  for  the  dim,  alluring  rewanb 
of  the  inventor.  With  a  new  suit,  and 
j^  1 00  in  his  pocket,  he  left  the  little  town  ii 
Pennsylvania  for  New  York  —  eiectridty 
was  the  lure. 

New  York  was  not  expecting  him,  had 
no  job  for  him;  following  a  foriom  hope; 
the  young  man  went  to  M«ik>  Park  to  see 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Mr.  Edison  looked 
up  from  his  work  at  a  long,  bottle-stievi 
table,  where  he  sat  with  coat  and  ooBar 
off  and  gay  in  a  cotored  calico  shirt,  to  cop 
a  hand  behind  an  ear  (he  was  already  grow* 
ingdeaOandsay: 

"What  d>u  want?"  • 

"Work!"  shouted  young  Acheson. 

"Go  out  to  the  machine  shop  and  see 
Krussi,"  said  Mr.  Edison,  •  ami  turned 
back  to  his  bottles.  To  Mr.  Krussi  dK 
seeker  told  a  white  lie: 

"  Mr.  Edison  sent  me  to  you  for  you  to 
put  me  to  work." 

"What  kind  of  work?"  demanded  Mr. 
Krussi.  On  his  way  from  Mr.  Edison  id 
Mr.  Krussi,  young  Acheson  had  seen  a 
draughting  table,  md  as  he  had  done  sow 
draughting  while  working  with  tiie  nit 
road's  civil  engineers,  he  answered: 

"  Draughting." 

"All  right/'  sakl  Mr.  KmssL  ""llr. 
Homig  needs  an  assistant.''    Later  Jfr 
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issi  found  out  about  that  white  lie  and, 
jgh  he  did  not  fire  Mr.  Acheson,  he 
I  him  under  suspicion  for  a  while, 
hat  was  a  glorious  time  and  a  glorious 
ortunity  for  a  fellow  interested  in  the 
elopment  of  electrical  inventions.  Mr. 
son  was  only  thirty-three  years  old 
1.  though  world- renowned  already  for 
electrical  inventions.  Just  at  that 
e,  the  men  most  deeply  interested  were 
ling  expectantly  to  the  "Wizard  of 
ilo  Park"  to  solve  the  incandescent 
ting  problem. 

After  1  had  been  at  Menlo  Park  long 

ugh  to  feel  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Acheson, 

showed  Mr.  Edison  a  small  dynamo  I 

made  at  Bradford  [while  working  for 

pipe-line  company].     He  told  me  it 

like  the  one  designed  by  .Siemens  and 

ised  me  to  go  over  to  the  library  and 

a  certain  book  in  which  I  would  find 

achine  like  mine  described." 

HELPING   MR.    EDISON   TO    INVENT 

[e  was  moved  to  the  department  where 
Adngs  for  Mr.  Edison's  patents  were 
le;  one  day  Mr.  Acheson  captured  an 
L   in   connection   with   the   perfection 
n  electrical  meter  —  a  task  Mr.  Edison 
engaged  upon  —  and  he  made  a  draw- 
to  show  to  Mr.  Edison. 
I  don't  pay  you  to  make  suggestions  to 
"    reproved    Mr.    Edison.    "How  do 
know  but  1  already  had  that  idea? 
V,  if  1  use  it,  you'll  think  1  took  it  from 
!"     Mr.  Acheson  reassured  Mr.  Edison 
the  "Wizard"  showed  how  genuinely 
vas  offended  by  transferring  Mr.  Ache- 
to  the  original  experimental  depart- 
it  at  higher  pay. 

I  was  now  in  my  glory!"  said  Mr.  Ache- 
He  had  demonstrated  his  capacity 
hink;  and  the  rest  of  the  story  of  his 
«  and  a  half  years'  connection  with 
Edison  enterprises  is  a  record  of  the 
elopment  of  that  capacity. 
t  length  he  felt  hampered  by  the  Edison 
mization,  much  extended  by  that  time, 
he  broke  away  to  become  an  indepen- 
t  experimenter  on  dynamos  and   the 
trol   of  electrical   currents.    Practical 
less  eluded  him,  and  he  took  a  job  as 
mntendent  of  a  small  electric  lamp 
ory  —  at   $25    a   week.    He  worked 


hard,  increased  output,  and  cut  costs  until 
his  pay  was  raised  to  $35  a  week;  then  a 
new,  cheese-paring  manager  came  along 
and  cut  his  pay  to  $25  a  week  again,  so  he 
quit  that  job. 

About  this  time  he  married  and  became 
a  much-worried  free-lance  inventor  and 
experimenter,  seeking  backing  wherever 
he  could  find  it,  keeping  himself  and  his 
wife  on  sums  which  ranged  from  $15  to  $25 
a  week,  and  conducting  his  experiments 
in  a  sub-cellar  so  cold  and  damp  that  he 
left  his  day's  work  chilled  and  numb  from 
waist  to  feet.  Two  years  of  this  he  en- 
dured, with  the  first  of  nine  children  com- 
ing to  share  the  family  fortunes. 

SOME    EARLY    FAILURES 

"My  experiments  proved  a  failure." 
This  brief  tag  was  frankly  hung  on  various 
pieces  of  hard  work  done  by  Mr.  Acheson 
in  his  days  of  desperate  striving  to  make 
good:  he  had  the  sense  to  know  when  he 
was  beaten.  His  first  work,  after  leaving 
Mr.  Edison,  on  the  regulation  of  dynamos 
and  the  control  of  electrical  currents,  turned 
out  a  failure.  With  the  backing  of  two 
directors  of  the  electric  lamp  company  that 
had  employed  him,  he  began  to  work  out  a 
new  type  of  dynamo  —  it  was  a  failure. 

A  critical  moment  for  the  inventor!  But 
he  chanced  upon  relief;  on  a  comer  of 
Broadway  in  New  York,  he  met  the  late 
John  S.  Huyler,  the  candy  maker.  Mr. 
Huyler  remembered  him  as  an  interesting 
fellow-passenger  on  a  transatlantic  steam- 
ship when  Mr.  Acheson  was  going  over  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  Edison  lighting 
plant  in  Paris.  In  the  course  of  their 
street-comer  talk,  Mr.  Huyler  said  that 
he  was  interested  in  a  plant  in  New  York 
City  which  was  working  out  certain  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
insulated  wire  for  electrical  use.  Mr. 
Huyler  was  pessimistic,  and  he  asked  Mr. 
Acheson  to  join  in  the  experiments  until 
something  definite  had  been  determined. 
The  shift  was  arranged  —  and  soon  Mr. 
Acheson  advised  giving  up  the  work  and 
shutting  down  the  plant.    Another  failure! 

Mr.  Huyler  had  been  paying  the  young 
man  $25  a  week;  at  $15  a  week,  Mr.  Ache- 
son induced  the  candy  maker  to  back  him 
in  working  out  an  ant\-\ivd\icl>oti\^V^v^o\^^ 
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wire.  He  was  so  far  successful  this  time 
that  he  procured  a  patent,  but  no  one 
wanted  to  buy  it;  he  coiled  the  new  cable 
down  beside  his  white  elephant  dynamo 
and  jx)sted  a  sign  above  them:  "Failure!" 

In  a  state  of  mind  which  he  refers  to  as 
"desperate,"  Mr.  Acheson  welcomed  a  call 
from  an  older  brother  who  had  gone  into 
the  iron  business  to  return  to  the  little 
town  in  Pennsylvania  and  conduct  some 
experiments  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ore 
by  using  natural  gas. 

Another  failure!  With  his  family,  Mr. 
Acheson  moved  out  of  his  brother's  house 
to  Kittanning,  forty-four  miles  up  the 
Allegheny  River  from  Pittsburg,  and  he 
could  think  of  nothing  more  hopeful  than 
to  try  again  to  sell  his  patent  for  an  anti- 
induction  telephone  cable.  To  that  end 
he  opened  negotiations  with  a  cable- 
manufacturing  company  at  Pittsburg; 
foreseeing  that  the  dealings  would  be  long- 
drawn-out,  he  pawned  his  gold  watch  chain 
to  help  pay  for  a  monthly  railroad  ticket 
between  Kittanning  and  Pittsburg. 

HIS   FIRST   SUCCESS 

The  late  George  Westinghouse  came  nto 
control  of  the  cable  company  during  that 
month,  and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Acheson 
achieved  the  first  success  of  his  career  as 
an  independent  experimenter  and  inventor. 
He  sold  his  patent  to  Mr.  Westinghouse  for 
$7,000  cash,  ?$o,ooo  stock  in  the  cable 
company,  and  a  contract  to  work  as  elec- 
trician for  the  company  for  three  years  at 
$2,000  a  year.  Of  the  cash  payment  Mr. 
Acheson  turned  over  $$,000  to  Mr.  Huyler 
to  reimburse  him  for  money  spent  on  Mr. 
Acheson's  experiments,  and  the  other 
$2,000  went  to  the  brother. 

After  three  good  years  with  the  cable 
company,  Mr.  Acheson  again  took  up  the 
career  of  an  independent  experimenter. 
In  an  abandoned  power  house  at  Allegheny 
City,  he  tackled  the  problems  arising  from 
the  conversion  of  heat  into  electrical  en- 
ergy; a  syndicate  of  hopeful  Pittsburgers 
backed  him.  "  Indifferent  success,"  says 
Mr.  Acheson,  rewarded  his  efforts.  Fail- 
ure again! 

With  his  next  group  of  backers,  Mr. 
Acheson  acquired  a  small  electric  lighting 
plant  at  Monongahela  City,  Pa.;  his  idea 


was  to  use  it  by  daylight  as  an  experimental 
laboratory  and  at  night  to  illuminate  the 
town.  It  was  to  be  self-sustaining  finan- 
cially. 

But  Monongahela  City  already  had  a 
gas-lighting  plant,  and  the  people  did  not 
show  any  strong  inclination  to  switch  to 
electricity.  In  order  to  get  business 
enough  to  keep  the  company  from  ruin, 
Mr.  Acheson  became  active  politically  and 
turned  the  town's  officials  from  anti- 
electric  light  Republicans  to  pro-electric 
light  Democrats.  Then  he  settled  do^Ti 
again  to  his  experimenting. 

Synthetic  rubber  was  the  first  thing  he 
tried.  He  actually  produced  a  small  piece; 
then  Mr.  Huyler,  one  of  his  backers,  came 
from  New  York  to  look  over  the  plant. 
Mr.  Acheson^  told  Mr.  Huyler  about  the 
artificial  rubber. 

"Synthetic  rubber  — bah!"  Mr.  Huyler 
said  that  he  had  just  gone  into  a  rubber- 
plantation  project  in  Mexico,  and  that 
they  intended  to  produce  more  natural 
rubber  than  the  world  could  ever  use. 
"Shut  up  your  plant  and  throw  it  into  the 
Monongahela  River!"  advised  Mr.  Huyler. 

"His  remarks  discouraged  me  regarding 
rubber,"  said  Mr.  Acheson.  "  I  dropped 
the  subject,  and  1  did  not  even  keep  a 
record  of  the  processes  I  used  to  produce 
my  sample."  Next  he  turned  his  mind  to 
the  production  of  an  artificial  abrasive. 

HOW  CARBORUNDUM  WAS   INVENTED 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1890-91,  when 
Mr.  Acheson  was  35  years  old.  Back  in 
some  brain-cell  had  lain  since  1880  the 
memory  of  a  remark  made  by  a  young 
gem  expert,  George  F.  Kunz,  who  had 
gone  to  work  for  Tiffany  in  1879.  Bom  the 
same  year,  the  two  young  men  had  met  in 
1880;  in  the  course  of  a  conversation. 
young  Kunz  had  remarked,  incidentally* 
that  a  successful  artificial  abrasive  ought 
to  have  commercial,  value. 

Along  with  that  ten-and-a-half-year-oM 
remark,  Mr.  Acheson  drew  from  another 
pigeon-hole  of  his  brain  the  memory  of 
what  had  happened  one  day  while  be  was 
making  experiments  with  natural  gas  for 
his  brother.  He  had  passed  natural  gas 
into  a  highly  heated  furnace  containing 
some  clay  articles.    On  withdrawing  these 
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t  furnace,  he  found  them  impreg- 
th  carbon,  and  they  seemed  harder, 
.cheson  inferred  that  the  carbon 
by  the  natural  gas  had  produced 
ening.  Now  he  set  out  to  repro- 
t  same  result  with  electric  heat  by 
batch  of  clay  and  powdered  coke, 
it  in  a  plumber's  iron  bowl,  and 
an  electrical  current  through  it. 
X)wl  he  attached  a  lead  from  his 
dynamo,  and  to  another  lead  he 
an  arc  light  carbon  and  thrust  the 
nto  the  batch  of  clay  and  coke. 
s  melted  all  right,  but  when  he 
id  examined  it  he  was  not  encour- 
;y  "sheer  chance,"  however  (so 
Kon  says),  he  noticed  a  few  bright 
1  the  end  of  the  arc  light  carbon; 
rested  him. 

ced  one  on  the  end  of  a  lead  pen- 
aid»  "and  drew  it  across  a  pane  of 
t  cut  like  a  diamond.  1  repeated 
riment,  and  collected  enough  of 
jrial  to  test  its  abrasive  qualities. 
ed  an  iron  disk  in  a  lathe,  and, 
s  surface,  applied  the  material, 
Ihered;  with  this  revolving  disk 
polished  face  off  a  diamond  finger 
1  owned." 

fashion  was  bom  "carborundum," 
ive  material  which  has  come  into 
use  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  the 
ture  of  which  has  become  a  tre- 
industry. 

lAMING     A     NEW     PRODUCT 

nuch  patient  work  in  the  lighting 

Monongahela  City,  the  experi- 

collected   enough   of   his   bright 

>  take  to  lapidaries  in  New  York; 

t  friend  from  the  little  town  went 

I.  and  on  the  train  they  worked 

name    of    the    product.    They 

"carborundum"   was  accurately 

ve,  for  they  believed  carbon  and 

n  were  its  two  elements.    They 

ng,  but  the  name  stuck. 

V  York  Mr.  Acheson  found  a  dia- 

tter  who  consented  to  try  the  new 

his  first  achievement  was  to  re- 

e  surface  of  the  diamond  in  Mr. 

s    ring.    Then    he    bought  '  the 

I  of  the  specks  that  Mr.  Acheson 

ght  —  paid  30  cents  a  carat.    The 


proceeds  amounted  to  enough  to  purchase 
a  fine  microscope. 

As  an  experimenter,  Mr.  Acheson  had 
made  good  at  last;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  value  of  "carborundum"  as  an 
abrasive.  He  could  make  it,  but  the  next 
question  was,  who  would  buy  it?  The 
lapidaries  could  use  only  a  very  small 
amount,  and  the  emery-wheel  makers  said 
that  they  could  not  turn  the  new  material 
successfully  into  wheels.  But  by  this 
time  it  took  a  good  deal  of  discouragement 
to  halt  Mr.  Acheson.  He  organized  the 
Carborundum  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $\  50,000,  and  turned  over  a  third  of  the 
stock  to  the  lighting  company  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  its  facilities  in  experi- 
menting.   This  was  in  September  of  1891. 

Mr.  Westinghouse,  who  had  secured  the 
contract  for  lighting  the  buildings  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  gave  Mr.  Acheson 
his  first  big  order  —  60,000  small  wheels 
to  be  used  for  grinding  the  joints  of  two- 
piece  electric  light  lamps.  With  his  own 
hands  Mr.  Acheson  turned  out  this  order, 
and  with  the  $7,000  received  for  the  wheels 
he  bought  for  the  Carborundum  Company 
its  first  dynamo,  thus  formally  divorcing 
that  enterprise  from  the  Monongahela 
Electric  Light  Company. 

Next  Mr.  Acheson  made  up  with  his  own 
hands  12,000  tiny  carborundum  wheels, 
embedded  them  in  lithographed  cards 
bearing  the  invitation,  "Try  me  wet  or 
dry,"  and  mailed  them  to  12,000  dentists; 
and  the  experiment  paid. 

AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  IN  FINANCE 

To  follow  the  story  of  the  development 
of  the  company  would  have  no  especial 
point  except  to  illustrate  Mr.  Acheson's 
persistent  enthusiasm  and  what  is  likely 
to  happen  when  the  scientific  experimenter 
first  attempts  the  intricacies  of  finance. 
Mr.  Acheson  went  to  Europe  and  sold  his 
patents  on  "carborundum"  for  so  much  real 
money  that  he  came  back  and  convened 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  and 
proposed  that  it  be  removed  from  the 
plant  at  Monongahela  Qty,  where  half  the 
output  of  a  134-horse-power  plant  was 
being  marketed,  to  a  1,000-horse-power 
plant  at  Niagara  Falls  —  that  was  Ko^ 
optimistic  he  had  b^onve. 
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Mr.  Huyler  and  the  other  directors  said 
Mr.  Acheson  was  crazy;  but  as  the  inventor 
retained  control  of  the  company  all  they 
could  do  to  show  him  what  they  thought  of 
his  project  was  to  resign.    They  did. 

To  move  to  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Acheson 
had  to  find  new  financial  backing.  It  was 
furnished  by  bankers.  They  lent  the 
company  $50,000  and  took  its  bonds  and 
a  bonus  of  stock;  through  this  and  sub- 
sequent deals,  the  bankers  gained  control 
of  the  company,  and,  as  soon  thereafter 
as  it  could  be  done  they  dropped  Mr. 
Acheson  from  the  company.  Within  a 
few  years,  the  company  was  turning  out 
ten  million  pounds  of  product  a  year,  the 
capital  stock  had  grown  to  j!6oo,ooo,  and 
Mr.  Acheson  was  able  to  sell  some  of  his 
minority  holding  of  this  stock  at  par. 

THE    DISCOVERY    OF    ARTIFICIAL    GRAPHITE 

Out  of  power  in  the  Carborundum  G>m- 
pany  Mr.  Acheson  felt  the  need  for  pro- 
viding something  else  to  occupy  his  talents 
and  to  insure  his  family's  financial  future. 
He  took  up  the  study  of  a  product  he  had 
secured  while  experimenting  with  "car- 
borundum"—  a  beautiful  graphite  core 
which  remained  after  certain  silicon  ele- 
ments had  passed  off  as  vapor  from  highly 
heated  "carborundum."  He  called  this 
remnant  of  graphite  "the  skeleton  of  the 
original  carborundum  crystal." 

How  to  produce  the  graphite  in  quantity 
and  how  to  utilize  it  in  commercial  pro- 
cesses —  here  were  the  problems  he  tackled. 
Up  to  the  year  1899,  he  had  taken  out  a 
number  of  patents  on  processes  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  artificial  gra- 
phite; in  that  year  he  formed  a  company  to 
exploit  them. 

When  Mr.  Acheson  told  the  bankers 
about  the  new  company,  they  demanded  40 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock;  they  claimed 
it  under  an  old  agreement  (made  before 
they  dropped  Mr.  Acheson  from  the  Car- 
borundum Company)  under  which  they 
were  to  furnish  capital  for  the  organization 
of  a  carbon  company.  They  had  never 
furnished  any  capital,  and  Mr.  Acheson 
supposed  that  the  old  agreement  had 
lapsed.  He  vigorously  opposed  their 
claim.  After  a  period  of  warring,  Mr. 
Acheson  agreed  to  compromise  by  giving 


thon  25  per  cent,  of  the  new  oompiny's 
stock  — 1^50,000.  By  1910,  the  grapUte 
plant  was  using  $,000  horse-power  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  was  turning  out  ten 
million  pounds  a  year.  Mr.  Adieson  has 
retained  control  of  this  company,  whose 
capital  has  grown  to  three  million  dollarL 
The  experimenter  has  become  a  financier. 

AN  INVENTIVE   SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON 

Mr.  Acheson  received  the  Perkin  medal 
in  January,  1910;  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
highest  approval  which  can  come  to  an 
American  industrial  chemist.  At  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  New  York  section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  when  the  medal  was 
presented.  Dr.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  of 
Cornell,  a  fellow  scientist,  made  an  il- 
luminating speech  about  Mr.  Achesoo's 
work.     In  it  he  said: 

"There  is  a  logical  sequence  about  hb 
inventions  which  delights  the  soul  of  one 
like  myself  who  lectures  on  electrochem- 
istry. Mr.  Acheson  invented  carbor- 
undum; the  carbon  in  the  cone  of  the  furn- 
ace changed  partially  to  graphite,  and  he 
worked  out  a  method  for  preparing  gra- 
phite as  a  commercial  product.  Then,  on 
the  outside  of  the  carborundum  layer  was 
a  ring  of  'white  stuff'  —  and  Mr.  Acbesoo 
organized  a  company  to  manufactue 
'siloxicon'!" 

Dr.  Bancroft  went  on  to  show  how  one 
discovery  had  led  to  another,  foUowing 
that  delightful  logical  sequence  which  he 
had  noticed. 

Then  Dr.  Bancroft  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween Mr.  Acheson  and  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson.  You  remember:  After  tte 
shipwreck,  when  the  family  went  in  seaich 
of  food,  they  discovered  a  bread-fruit  tice 
across  a  stream  with  sandwiches  growing  at 
the  top.  They  crossed  the  stream  00  a 
cantilever  bridge  constructed  widi  the 
aid  of  a  bow  and  arrow  and  a  dog.  They 
next  discovered  a  palm  tree  with  cocoanuts 
growing  at  the  top;  in  order  to  get  at  the 
cocoanuts,  they  discovered  a  shark  stranded 
in  the  shallows  and  made  climbing  gaitos 
of  its  skin.  After  getting  the  ootoannts 
down,  the  problem  remained  to  open  them. 
Whereupon  the  Swiss  Family  Rolnnsoa 
discovered  a  crab  with  sharp  daws;  they 
induced  the  crab  to  insert  its  daws  in  the 
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hole  in  the  cocoanut  and  spin  a  yam  which 
broke  its  shell  and  enabled  them  to  get  the 
milk  in  the  cocoanut! 

To  those  who  heard,  knowing  the  history 
of  Mr.  Acheson,  it  was  a  delicious  parable. 

Like  "carborundum,"  Mr.  Acheson's 
graphite  productions  have  become  known 
all  over  the  world,  and  their  uses  have 
multiplied.  From  the  hardest  forms,  like 
the  electrodes  used  in  electric  furnaces,  to 
the  soft,  "unctuous"  polishes  and  the  "de- 
flocculated  "  forms  which,  are  dissolved  in 
water,  oil,  or  grease  and  used  as  lubricants, 
artificial  graphite  has  proved  a  valuable 
new  commercial  element. 

WHY    EGYPTIANS    USED    STRAW    IN     BRICKS 

In  working  out  "siloxicon,"  his  mind  was 
led  into  a  strange  channel  —  and  he  found 
out  why  the  Egyptians  used  straw  in  mak- 
ing bricks.  See  how  the  scientific  ima- 
gination tackles  a  problem: 

"  I  reasoned  that  the  greater  plasticity 
and  tensile  strength  as  found  in  sediment- 
ary clays  were  imparted  to  them  during  the 
period  of  transportation  from  the  place 
of  their  origin  to  their  final  beds." 

This  was  in  the  period  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  find  clay  in  America  as  good  for 
making  crucibles  as  that  imported  for  the 
purpose  from  Germany  —  he  wanted  the 
crucible  trade.  In  thinking  over  the 
change  in  character  of  clay  during  its 
movement  from  the  original  bed,  he  decided 
that  whatever  change  occurred  must  be 
caused,  not  by  the  water  which  carried 
it,  but  by  the  impurities  in  the  water;  these 
would  naturally  consist  largely  of  the  wash- 
ings of  the  forests.  He  began  to  treat  clay 
with  various  extracts  of  plants,  among 
them  tannin.  A  dilute  solution  of  tannic 
acid  was  effective  in  making  clay  more 
elastic  and  stronger  —  in  some  cases,  300 
per  cent,  stronger.  So  treated,  clay  re- 
mained diffused  in  water,  in  so  fine  a  state 
that  it  would  pass  through  a  filter  paper. 
Less  water  by  40  per  cent,  was  required  to 
produce  a  given  degree  of  fluidity. 

•These  effects,"  said  Mr.  Acheson, 
"seemed  remarkable,  and  I  thought  they 


might  be  of  considerable  use  in  clay  work- 
ing. Knowing  that  clay  working  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  arts  and  very  exten- 
sive in  practice,  1  wondered  if  this  effect 
were  known.  1  made  a  search  of  all  avail- 
able literature,  and  only  one  reference  could 
1  find  to  the  use  of  vegetable  matter  in 
clay  working,  and  that  was  in  the  Bible 
where  we  are  told  that  the  children  of 
Israel,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, used  straw  in  making  bricks 

"The  fibre  of  straw  is  very  weak,  not 
nearly  so  valuable  as  a  mechanical  bond 
as  many  other  vegetable  fibres  available 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  I  thought  they  must 
have  used  straw  for  another  reason.  Straw 
contains  no  tannin,  so  if  the  effect  1  had 
obtained  was  due  to  tannin  only  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  extract  of 
straw. 

"  1  boiled  some  straw  in  water  and  found 
that  it  dissolved  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
and  when  it  was  used  to  treat  clay  it  acted 
like  tannin.  Having  determined  this  fact, 
I  now  thought  that  the  Egyptians  must 
certainly  have  been  familiar  with  this 
effect,  and  in  that  belief  1  called  clay  so 
treated  and  dried  'Egyptianized  clay'." 

Thus  is  revealed  the  Acheson  mind  at 
work,  unhampered  by  precedent,  unclut- 
tered by  formulas,  pursuing  with  patient 
logic  a  thought  which  promised  to  turn 
into  something  practical,  rising  to  the 
heights  of  practical  achievement  through 
a  poet's  flight  of  imagination. 

To  his  friends  he  is  Acheson  the  well- 
loved;  sheer  genius  (that  old  capacity  for 
taking  infinite  pains)  has  characterized 
his  career  as  a  maker  of  friends,  as  an 
experimenter,  and  as  an  organizer  of  in- 
dustry. Offices  in  scientific  societies,  med- 
als, degrees,  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  has  collected  them  as  eageriy 
and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  has  collected 
automobiles;  probably  in  the  same  mea-' 
sure  he  enjoys  them.  The  great  truth  about 
life,  as  he  sees  it,  however,  is  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  adventure;  its  interest  and  ex- 
citements will  last  clear  to  the  end! 
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HOW  THE  WEATHER    BUREAU    ENABLES  MANY  MEN   TO   INCREASE  THEIR   PROFITS 
AND    ENABLES   OTHERS   TO    PREVENT   LOSS 

BY 

ALLAN  P.  AMES 


A  YOUNG  contractor,  recently 
graduated  from  street-paving 
jobs  into  the  broader  field 
of  reclamation  work,  went 
into  bankruptcy,  and  his 
creditors  met  to  learn  what  they  could 
save  from  the  wreck.  Wishing  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  an  expensive  lesson, 
they  inquired  carefully  into  the  causes  of 
the  disaster;  and  most  of  them  carried 
away  the  consoling  notion  that  it  was  an 
exaggerated  case  of  hard  luck  which  dis- 
credited neither  their  own  good  judgment 
nor  the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  bank- 
rupt. A  shrewd  but  kindly  old  banker, 
who  held  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
the  contractor's  worthless  paper,  summed 
up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Jim's  a  genius  at  handling  men  and 
a  wizard  at  figures;  but  when  you  have 
to  out-guess  old  Boreas  about  the  weather 
you  need  capital  enough  to  cover  up  an 
occasional  mistake." 

Rain  and  cold  weather  had  conspired 
to  ruin  the  contractor,  and  had  done  their 
work  thoroughly.  He  had  figured  to  the 
last  decimal  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  rock  he  had  to  excavate  and 
just  how  much  cement  was  needed  for 
his  dams  and  reservoirs  and  just  what  it 
would  cost  to  transport  men  and  ma- 
chinery from  the  nearest  markets  and  to 
house  and  feed  a  regiment  for  a  year  or 
more  in  a  sparsely  settled  region.  It  was 
a  big  conservation  and  irrigation  project 
in  a  Western  state.  The  work  was  more 
than  half  finished  and  the  results  thus 
far  had  justified  his  calculations,  when 
the  elements  turned  loose  and  in  two 
weeks  wiped  out  first  his  paper  profits, 
then  his  small  reserve,  and  finally  his 


really  excellent  credit.  A  sudden  freeze 
spoiled  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
fresh  cement  work;  the  rains  washed 
out  his  tramways  and  started  a  landslkie 
that  filled  his  deepest  cut;  a  meandering 
little  stream  rose  over-night  in  the  hills 
of  the  adjoining  state  and  swept  away 
the  foundations  of  his  principal  dam. 
About  all  that  was  left  for  his  crediton 
was  a  couple  of  steam  shovels,  some  rolling 
stock,  a  stack  of  hand  tools,  and  a  few 
thousand  bags  of  cement. 

This  is  a  picturesque  kind  of  so^alled 
hard  luck,  popular  with  writers  of  stirring 
tales  in  which  the  heavy  villainy  is  left 
to  Mother  Nature.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Nature  is  not  the  tieacheioiis 
virago  she  is  so  often  described.  Year 
in  and  year  out  she  follows  a  fairiy  re- 
liable routine;  and  when  she  indulges 
one  of  her  rare  whims  she  gives  due  warn- 
ing. If  the  unfortunate  contractor,  be- 
fore submitting  his  bid,  had  consulted 
the  records  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  he  might  have  learned  the 
average  date  of  the  first  hard  frost  in 
that  region  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  confined  his  cement  work  to  a  safer 
period.  The  same  records  would  have 
warned  him  when  to  look  out  for  excessive 
rainfall;  and  the  nearest  governmental 
observer  could  have  told  him  that  it  had 
been  raining  hard  in  the  neighboring  hiUs 
for  three  days  before  the  floods  descended 
upon  him. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Examples 
of  similar  ignorance  and  neglect  can  be 
multiplied,  not  only  in  out-door  work 
but  in  neariy  every  branch  of  conunefce 
and  industry.  But  there  is  more  to  leam 
from  the  experiences  of  men  who  nafo 
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the  practical  value  of  the  service  and  have 
coined  forecasts  and  temperature  and 
precipitation  records  into  profits. 

The  days  of  skepticism  regarding  the 
reliability  of  the  Weather  Bureau  are 
past.  If  the  forecast  in  the  morning 
paper  indicates  rain,  most  of  us  carry 
umbrellas  and  mackintoshes  when  we  leave 
home.  The  average  citizen's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  weather  service  ends  here  — 
with  its  ministration  to  his  personal  con- 
venience and  comfort.  The  more  im- 
portant application  of  the  Weather  Bur- 
eau's work  to  business  is  not  so  well  known. 

A  BUSINESS  BUILT  ON  WEATHER  FORECASTS 

Study  of  the  weather  reports  from  day 
to  day  helped  an  Iowa  man  to  build  up 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale  fruit  businesses 
in  the  Middle  West.  His  method  was 
simple.  Most  small  fruits,  and  par- 
ticularly strawberries  and  raspberries,  spoil 
easily  when  picked  wet.  This  man  shifted 
his  orders  so  as  to  avoid  buying  from 
sections  subjected  to  recent  rains.  A 
result  was  that  he  gained  a  reputation 
throughout  the  trade  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  his  stock. 

One  day  this  dealer  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  local  weather  observer  by  a  tele- 
phone inquiry  about  the  weather  prospects 
in  the  grape  belt  of  western  New  York 
which,  at  that  season,  supplied  a  large 
part  of  the  demand  from  the  territory 
just  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

"Rain,"  was  the  answer.  "It's  going 
to  rain  there  to-morrow  and  probably  the 
day  after." 

A  week  or  two  later  the  observer  met 
the  merchant  and  asked  what  use  he 
made  of  the  information. 

"It  was  worth  to  me,"  replied  the 
fruit  man,  "about  two  hundred  dollars. 
You  see,  grapes  can't  be  picked  in  wet 
weather;  so  1  knew  if  it  was  going  to 
rain  out  there,  grapes  would  be  scarce 
here.  As  soon  as  1  got  your  answer  I 
ordered  a  double  shipment  —  two  cars 
instead  of  one.  It  rained  in  New  York 
for  three  days  running,  and  the  price  of 
grapes  here  rose  to  a  figure  that  let  me  sell 
my  shipment  at  a  fine  profit.  The  only 
mistake  I  made  was  in  not  ordering  four 
cars  instead  of  two/' 


In  his  last  annual  report,  the  chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  asserts  that  85  per 
cent,  of  the  governmental  forecasts  prove 
correct,  and  adds  that  this  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  The  popular  reputation 
of  the  bureau  may  rest  upon  its  success 
in  discounting  the  future,  but  business 
owes  quite  as  much  to  the  painstaking, 
scientific  care  with  which  the  service 
collects  a  complete  record  of  daily  weather 
changes  throughout  the  country  —  after 
the  changes  have  taken  place.  These 
records  have  accumulated  now  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  to  furnish  fairly 
reliable  averages,  actuarial  tables  of 
weather  risks,  which  are  bound  to  increase 
in  accuracy  and  value  as  time  goes  on. 

SELLING     RAINCOATS     IN      RAINY     SEASONS 

Comparatively  few  industrial  concerns 
thus  far  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
phase  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  work; 
but  the  Government's  meteorologists  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  its 
importance  will  be  universally  appre- 
ciated. One  of  the  first  big  corporations 
to  recognize  its  value  was  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  which  deals 
in  rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  waterproof 
garments  and  rubber  tires.  Accountants 
from  the  office  of  this  company  spent  a 
week  recently  copying  records  at  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Weather  Bureau. 
From  these  figures,  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared which  show  the  average  tempera- 
ture and  precipitation  during  the  last  ten 
years  for  every  month  of  the  year  in 
the  various  districts  into  which  the 
country  has  been  divided  by  the  sales 
department.  By  this  means  the  com- 
pany expects  to  multiply  the  efficiency 
of  its  forces,  conserve  the  energies  of  its 
salesmen,  and  furnish  a  timely  guide  for 
its  local  advertising. 

Another  concern  which  manufactures 
raincoats  and  has  agents  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  has  just  prepared,  from  the 
New  York  Bureau's  rain  records,  tables 
which  show  for  its  different  districts  not 
the  amount  of  precipitation,  but  the 
average  number  of  days  when  rain  fell 
during  each  month.  The  theory  in  this 
case  was  that  raincoats  are  worn  just  as 
much  when  it  sprinkles  as  when  it  pours. 
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The  sales  manager  of  a  big  hardware 
firm,  whose  salesmen  cover  the  continent, 
has  a  file  of  the  Government's  daily 
weather  reports  always  at  his  elbow.  If 
one  salesman  writes  from  southern  Minne- 
sota that  his  poor  showing  for  the  month 
was  due  to  unusually  rough  weather,  the 
sales  manager  checks  up  his  excuses  and 
perhaps  the  records  point  out  to  the 
manager  something  that  the  salesman 
overlooked  —  for  example,  that  his  terri- 
tory has  enjoyed  a  long  spell  of  unusually 
good  growing  weather  which,  a  month 
or  two  hence,  promises  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  certain  harvesting  tools; 
or  that  weather  conditions  have  been 
hopelessly  against  him,  but  so  propitious 
to  the  salesman  of  the  territory  in  the 
adjoining  state  that  he  hasn't  been  able 
to  cover  his  field.  In  that  case  the  first 
salesman  gets  a  telegram  to  abandon  his 
own  territory  for  a  time  and  to  go  and 
help  his  associate. 

WEATHER  STATISTICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE 

The  governmental  records  do  not  stop 
at  summarizing  temperatures  and  pre- 
cipitation. They  show  the  mean  and 
the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
for  every  month  and  year  at  a  large  num- 
ber of  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  the  average  temperatures  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  when  the  mercury  registered 
below  freezing  or  above  ninety  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  monthly  percentage  of 
humidity,  the  monthly  average  of  wind 
pressure,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
velocities  of  the  wind  and  its  prevailing 
direction,  the  number  of  days  each  month 
when  it  reached  a  gale  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  and  the  direction  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  velocity,  the  monthly  number 
of  thunder  storms,  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, means  and  extremes,  and  the  sun- 
shine record  —  the  number  of  hours  each 
month  when  the  sun  shone. 

All  these  statistics  find  practical  uses. 
Take  the  sunshine  record:  A  housekeeper 
is  filled  with  indignation  by  an  abnor- 
mally heavy  gas  bill.  She  compares  the 
charge  with  that  of  the  preceding  month 
and  theo»  if  she  is  a  careful  manager  who 


keeps  her  receipts,  with  the  account  of 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  and  proves 
to  her  own  satisfaction  that  she  has  been 
over-charged.  With  these  old  bills  as 
evidence  she  goes  to  the  gas  company's 
office  to  demand  an  adjustment. 

"How  is  it  possible,"  she  inquires, 
"  that  we  burned  six  dollars'  worth  of  gas 
last  month,  when  just  a  year  agp  in  the 
same  house,  with  the  same  number  of 
occupants,  our  bill  was  two  dollars  less?" 

Occasionally,  of  course,  the  meter  is  at 
fault,  and  the  consumer  has  a  just  griev- 
ance; but  generally  the  company  can 
explain  the  discrepancy  in  a  way  that 
leaves  no  ground  for  dispute.  The  com- 
plaint clerk  reaches  for  his  weather 
records;  probably  he  has  had  to  answer 
similar  complaints  many  times  since  the 
monthly  bills  were  mailed. 

"  Madam,"  he  answers,  "the  last  month 
had  an  unusual  number  of  rainy  or 
cloudy  days  on  which  you  had  to  use  your 
lights  early.  The  same  month  a  year  ago 
was  favored  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
sunshine.  According  to  the  Govemment's 
figures,  last  month  had  only  166  hours  of 
sunshine  compared  with  2$o  hours  a 
year  ago.  That,  you  see,  represents  just 
about  the  difference  in  these  bills/' 

Last  fall  the  Weather  Bureau  was 
asked  to  tell  the  average  dates  when  the 
»*f  round  froze  in  each  part  of  the  oountiy. 
The  request  came  from  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  metal  fences  in  the 
world.  By  reference  to  its  records,  the 
bureau  was  able  to  furnish  this  concern 
with  information  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  its  selling  campaigns,  and  through 
which  the  company  expects  to  eliminate 
an  immense  amount  of  waste  motion. 

FORECASTS  BY  MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE 

To  the  general  public  the  Weatho' 
Bureau  is  best  known  through  its  daily 
forecasts  and  weather  maps.  Neariy 
90,000  of  these  forecasts  are  mailed  every 
day,  and  the  telephone  makes  this  in- 
formatk>n  available,  within  an  hour  frooi 
the  time  of  issue,  to  5XX)o,ooo  persons. 
This  mail  and  telephone  service  is  distinct 
from  the  distributkm  effected  through 
the  press  associations  and  the  daily  ptpen* 
In  many  rural  sections  the   tdepto^ 
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antes  facilitate  the  dissemination  of 
information  by  connecting,  at  a 
1  time  every  day,  all  the  subscribers 
certain  line  with  a  central  office,  so 
all  points  get  the  forecast  simul- 
usly.    Fifteen  thousand  farmers  re- 

this    daily    telephone    bulletin    in 
alone. 
er>'    day    four     thousand     forecast 

and  two  thousand  weather  maps 
It  from  the  New  York  City  bureau, 
I  is  the  largest  distributing  point 
to  Washington;  and  this  number 
ies  barely  one  tenth  of  the  demand. 
hundred  banking,  bond,  and  pro- 
houses  in  New  York  City  send  mes- 
rs  every  morning  to  bring  them  the 
ler  maps  as  soon  as  they  come  from 
rinting  machine  of  the  local  bureau, 
le  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  a 
salaried  employee  devotes  most  of 
imc  to  studying  these  reports  in 
relation  to  the  far-reaching  interests 
It  banking  firm. 

•    UTILITY   OF   A   WEATHER    BUREAU 

t  multitude  of  humbler  services 
rmed  by  the  Weather  Bureau  in  a 

city  is  illustrated  by  the  flood  of 
lone  queries  that  reach  the  New  York 
.    Answering    these    takes    all    the 

of  one  man;  on  some  days  they 
icr  seven  or  eight  hundred.     Most  of 

come  from  i>ersons  who  have  prac- 
uses  for  the  information  and  need  it 
r  than  it  would  reach  them  through 
egular  channels. 
e  of  the  first  calls  of  the  day,  per- 

comes  from  the  local  plant  of  the 
;t  yeast  company  in  the  country.  The 
ger  asks  what  the  temi>erature  will 

eleven  o'clock  the  following  mom- 
The  science  of  meteorology  could 
Jt  to  no  severer  test;  and  the  effi- 
/  of  the  Government's  experts  is 
nstrated  by  the  fact  that  their 
jrs,  except  on  rare  occasions,  prove 
:t  to  within  one  or  two  degrees.  The 
nation  plays  an  important  part  in 
rocess  of  ripening  the  yeast. 
t  manager  of  a   restaurant   which 

three  thousand  persons  a  day  asks 
n  early  forecast  before  ordering  his 
ies  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 


If  the  prediction  is  rain  or  snow  he  curtails, 
because  inclement  weather  reduces  the 
daily  number  of  his  patrons  by  from  four 
to  five  hundred.  If  a  hot  spell  is  coming 
he  doubles  his  orders  for  green  vegetables 
and  ices  and  cooling  drinks;  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  cold  wave  he  plunges  on  meats 
and  baked  beans  and  hearty  soups. 

The  head  of  a  concern  that  operates 
sixteen  haberdashery  stores  throughout 
the  city  telephones  for  information  which 
enables  him  to  regulate  his  window  dis- 
plays and  his  daily  advertisements.  Ob- 
viously, a  cold  snap  must  not  catch  his 
stores  with  their  show  windows  full  of 
summer  garments,  nor  must  a  season  of 
dry,  hot  weather  set  in  just  after  he  has 
devoted  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
newspap)er  space  to  the  merits  of  his  rain- 
coats and  umbrellas. 

THE    PROBLEM   OF    PERISHABLE    FRUITS 

During  the  berry  season  the  retail 
grocer  who  understands  his  business 
studies  the  weather  forecasts  with  unusual 
attention.  It  is  a  season  he  dreads.  He 
must  handle  small  fruits  to  keep  the  good 
will  of  his  customers,  but  his  losses  from 
berries  that  spoil  frequently  wipe  out  his 
profits.  Strawberries,  in  particular,  are 
so  perishable  that  few  customers  will  buy 
them  without  a  j)ersonal  insj)ection.  For 
this  reason  a  rainy  day  Which  keeps  the 
housewife  indoors  generally  cuts  the  straw- 
berry sales  in  two;  and  if  the  dealer  has 
not  taken  warning  from  the  previous  day's 
forecast  and  reduced  his  purchases  from 
the  commission  house  he  finds  himself 
with  an  over-stock  which,  not  infrequently, 
he  is  obliged  to  sell  below  cost  or  dump 
them  into  his  garbage  cans. 

The  average  weather  expert  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  calling  —  a  fact,  by  the 
way,  which  may  explain  why  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  get  efficient,  con- 
scientious service  in  return  for  salaries  that 
average  only  J  1,070  a  year.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  big  commer- 
cial enterprises  will  find  it  profitable  to 
employ  their  own  meteorologists;  and  al- 
ready there  are  signs  that  this  day  is  at 
hand.  One  of  the  largest  forwarding 
houses  in  New  York  recently  received  p)er- 
mission  for  two  of  its  employees  to  spend 
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several  weeks  in  the  office  of  the  local 
bureau  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
details  of  the  service. 

ROUTING    SHIPMENTS    BY    FORECASTS 

The  shippers  of  perishable  goods  were 
among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  practical 
importance  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  Mer- 
chandise may  be  several  days  in  transit, 
and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  weather 
conditions  that  may  be  encountered  dur- 
ing a  long  journey  calls  for  expert  knowl- 
edge of  meteorological  geography.  The 
bureau  will  furnish  the  records  and  fore- 
casts, but  the  shipper  must  work  out  each 
separate  problem  for  himself.  It  is  not 
the  mean  temperatures  he  must  guard 
against,  but  the  extremes.  In  this  he  is 
guided  mainly  by  the  data  which  the 
bureau  has  been  accumulating  for  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  He  deter- 
mines the  danger  points  and  then  con- 
sults the  special  long-distance  forecasts 
which  the  weather  men  in  his  home  town 
will  figure  out  for  him.  For  example,  in 
preparing  to  send  a  carload  of  bananas 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  during  the 
winter,  the  shipper  would  ascertain  what 
the  lowest  temperatures  were  likely  to  be 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains  or  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  dej)ending  upon  the  route  chosen. 
Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  wholesale  fruit 
dealers  and  prepared  a  bulletin  that 
showed  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  the  various  fruits  can  endure 
without  injury.  This  report  reveals  that 
the  banana  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  of 
perishable  merchandise,  or,  at  least,  of 
merchandise  that  is  handled  in  large 
quantities.  Bananas  are  soon  spoiled  by 
exposure  to  a  temj)erature  lower  than 
58  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  higher  than 
65  degrees.  Apples,  the  hardiest  fruit 
of  all,  resist  a  temperature  several  degrees 
below  freezing. 

A  fair  working  knowledge  of  meteorology 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  large  cotton  dealer  and  every  grain 
dealer.  Until  the  Government  proved  that 
it  could  do  this  work  far  better  than  any 
private  concern,  however  well  moneyed, 
many  great  houses  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago maintained  expensive  systems  of  their 


own,  which  gave  them  a  tremenduous  ad- 
vantage over  smaller  rivals.  Now,  the 
special  service  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
furnishes  for  the  exchanges  in  New  York. 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  other  important 
cotton  and  grain  centres  gives  the  small 
dealer  an  equal  opportunity,  provided  he 
knows  how  to  apply  the  information. 
All  legitimate  branches  of  business  desire 
a  stable  foundation,  standard  conditions, 
and  a  minimized  element  of  chance.  Ex- 
cepting violent  political  disturbances  which 
presage  war,  the  cotton  and  grain  markets 
of  the  world  owe  their  widest  fluctuations 
to  beneficent  rains  and  devastating  storms. 
And  because,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
such  meteorological  phenomena  are  now 
accurately  foretold,  these  businesses  have 
acquired  a  firmer  basis  and  less  oppor- 
tunities for  'Vild  cat"  speculation. 

HANDLING   THE    WEATHER    "nEWS" 

Every  market  day,  an  employee  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  on  duty  at  the  prin- 
cipal exchanges  of  the  United  States  to 
handle  the  weather  news  that  comes  by 
direct  wire  from  stations  throughout  the 
country.  Generally  this  information  is 
displayed  by  means  of  an  immense  out- 
line map  on  ground  glass  which  the  man 
from  the  local  bureau  covers  with  figures 
that  indicate  the  precipitation  and  the 
average  temperature  at  each  weather 
station  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
ending  at  eight  o'clock  each  morning,  and 
the  lines  of  barometric  pressure  surround- 
ing the  storm  centres  which  the  weather 
men  call  "lows."  The  progress  of  these 
"lows"  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  their 
final  disappearance  in  the  Atlantic  marks 
the  paths  of  weather  changes  across  the 
continent,  and  the  average  cotton  and 
grain  trader  soon  becomes  expert  in 
figuring  out  these  probabilities  inde- 
pendently, when  necessary,  of  the  ofiidal 
governmental  forecasts. 

The  4th  of  March,  1909,  brought  a 
snow  storm  that  was  meniorable  not  for 
human  suffering  nor  property  loss,  but 
for  an  unprecedented  prostration  of  wire 
communication  over  the  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  President 
Taft  was  being  inaugurated  in  Washing- 
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and  not  a  newspaper  in  the  country 
elected  him  was  able  to  get  the  news, 
lout  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  most 
lal  inauguration  days  in  the  history 
:he  Nation;  but  nowhere  was  its 
m  darker  than  in  the  lofty  aeries 
pied  by  the  men  of  the  Weather 
ice.  For  the  bureau  had  failed  to 
adequate  warning  of  what,  while  it 
d,  seemed  almost  a  national  catas- 
lic.  Yet  this  mistake  proved  a  piece 
xxi  fortune,  not  only  for  the  bureau, 
for  thousands  of  persons  who,  up  to 
time,  had  not  appreciated  the  prac- 
importance  of  its  work.  It  started 
mtroversy  which  gave  the  service 
ty  of  wholesome  advertising. 
lis  is  how  it  worked  out:  Before 
ral  million  newspai>er  readers  had 
to  forget  the  inconvenience  of  that 
t  gap  in  the  news  of  the  world,  a 
izine  writer  took  the  inauguration 
storm  as  his  text  and  constructed  an 
mcnt  to  prove  that  the  Weather 
au  was  not  giving  the  people  of  the 
ed  States  adequate  return  for  the 
on  and  a  half  they  sj)ent  every  year 
naintain  it.  The  article  attracted 
attention,  and  naturally  the  weather 
were  disturbed.  They  knew  that 
€sented  a  false  conclusion  based  on  a 
ng  percentage  of  exaggerated  failures; 
ley  set  about  contradicting  it  with  an 
f  of  facts  and  figures. 

NG    MILLIONS  THROUGH    THE    BUREAU 

le  evidence  they  collected  surprised 
the  bureau's  best  friends.    All  over 
country    boards    of    trade    adopted 
itory  resolutions;  farmers  and  shippers 
merchants  and  engineers  and  Con- 
ors wrote   to   the  papers   declaring 
/alue  of  the  service  in  terms  of  hard 
California  sent  word  that  by  taking 
ntage  of  a  single  cold  wave  warning 
ritrus  fruit  growers  of  that  state  had 
i  $14,000,000.    Ship-owners  testified 
the   storm   warnings   displayed   at 
\  hundred  points  along  the  sea  coast 
on  the  Great  Lakes  had  saved  lives 
property   beyond  estimate.    Wam- 
of  one  hurricane  that  swept  in  from 
West    Indies  had  detained  in   port 
;ls  valued  with  their  cargoes  at  more 


than  $30,000,000,  a  large  j)ercentage  of 
which  must  surely  have  been  lost  if*  the 
storm  had  caught  them  far  from  shelter. 
Flood  warnings  along  the  Mississippi 
in  a  single  season  had  saved,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  estimates,  property 
worth  $10,000,000.  But  from  a  purely 
financial  standpoint  even  these  figures 
seemed  insignificant  beside  the  report 
that  came  from  the  produce  dealers 
of  New  York  City.  On  the  basis  of 
statistics  compiled  by  seventy-five  lead- 
ing commission  houses,  these  dealers 
declared  that  the  weather  warnings  of  the 
preceding  year  had  saved  $  per  cent,  of 
the  perishable  produce  handled  in  New 
York  City,  a  saving  valued  at  $20,000,000. 
If  produce  dealers  throughout  the  country 
had  given  to  the  weather  forecasts  the 
same  attention  they  received  in  New 
York,  a  conservative  estimate  on  this 
basis  valued  the  services  of  the  bureau 
to  this  one  industry  at  $100,000,000. 

When  the  Government's  meteorologists 
recovered  from  the  surprise  of  this  over- 
whelming vindication  they  gathered  these 
resolutions  and  reports  and  newspaper 
editorials  in  a  printed  pamphlet  and  sent 
a  copy  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
was  preparing  to  investigate  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  response  to  what  its  members 
conceived  to  be  a  popular  demand.  The 
investigation  never  was  started,  but  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  a  few  days  later 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

1  have  recalled  this  episode  to  illustrate 
the  popular  estimate  of  the  service  that 
prevailed  five  years  ago.  Those  who  con- 
tributed to  this  symposium  of  praise  had 
considered  only  the  forecasts,  or,  rather, 
a  small  proportion  of  the  forecasts  —  the 
"warnings"  that  signalled  danger.  To- 
day, the  Weather  Bureau's  chief  harvest 
defies  statistics.  It  comes,  not  from  the 
prevention  of  loss  by  storm  and  flood  and 
Arctic  blasts,  but  from  the  efficiency  and 
economy  that  has  resulted  from  adapting 
our  daily  occupations  to  meet  the  weather 
changes  as  they  arise,  not  at  rare  and  mem- 
orable intervals,  but  day  by  day.  And 
along  these  lines  the  students  of  meteorology 
foresee  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  future. 


A  HOME  AND  A  CHANCE  IN  LIFE 

HOW  ORPHANS   ARE    NOW    "PLACED    OUT"    IN    GOOD    FAMILIES    TO    GROW    UP   AS 
NORMAL   CHILDREN    INSTEAD   OF    BEING    HERDED    IN    BARRACKS-LIKE    INSTI- 
TUTIONS —  "FATHERS    OF    HUNDREDS,"    AND    SOME    DISTINGUISHED 
MEN  WHO  HAVE  RISEN  TO  EMINENCE  FROM  ADOPTED  HOMES 


BY 

ALDEN    FEARING 


THE  census  of  1910  shows  that 
21,000  orphans  or  dependent 
children  are  cared  for  by  so- 
cieties and  that  40,000  are  cared 
for  in  private  families.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  at  present  10,000 
orphans  are  under  some  form  of  state 
supervision.  One  authority  estimates  that 
more  than  90,000  dependent  children  are 
in  institutions  (besides  25,000  delinquents 
and  defectives),  and  50,000  more  in  pri- 
vate homes.  How  many  more  there  are 
that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  no  one 
knows,  but  even  these  conservative  figures 
indicate  the  vastness  of  the  problem. 

Shall  we  continue  to  house  these  chil- 
dren in  barracks  till  they  become  old 
enough  to  earn  their  own  living,  or  is 
there  a  better  way? 

Placing-out  is  no  new  thing,  but  it  is 
only  during  the  last  few  years  that  it  has 
become  the  chief  article  in  the  creed  of 
the  more  advanced  and  intelligent  workers 
for  child  welfare.  "The  homeless  child 
for  the  childless  home"  has  become  their 
cry,  and  "supervisory  inspection"  is 
the  chief  principle  of  their  operations. 

"Any  kind  of  a  home  is  better  than  any 
kind  of  an  institution"  is  an  epigram  that 
contains  a  grain  of  truth  and  two  grains 
of  falsehood,  for  a  child  is  better  off  in  a 
good  institution  than  in  a  bad  household 
where  he  or  she  may  be  subjected  to 
cruelty,  exploitation,  neglect,  or  worse. 
The  movement  of  late  years  has  been 
tending  toward  the  ideal  of  placing-out 
under  careful  and  continued  sui>ervision. 

The  direct  care  of  destitute  children  by 
American  municipalities  proved  a  failure, 
as  a  rule,  before  1875.  In  1858  there  were 
three  institutions  in  Massachusetts  with 
2,300  inmates,  half  of  whom  were  chil- 


dren. The  State  Board  of  Charities 
made  an  investigation  in  that  year,  and 
the  report  referred  to  the  inmates  of  these 
asylums  as  "a  motley  collection  of  broken- 
backed,  lame-legged,  sore-eyed,  helpless, 
and  infirm  human  beings."  The  children 
were  packed  like  sardines  in  double  cradles 
and  were  cared  for  by  pauper  inmates  or 
were  indentured  to  incompetent  people 
with  no  credentials. 

That  report  started  something,  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities 
has  been  on  the  reform  war  path  ever 
since.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Monson 
School  for  Dependent  Children  was  abol- 
ished and  the  size  of  the  State  80)*$' 
Reformatory  was  reduced  one  half.  Since 
then  more  than  a  dozen  institutions  have 
been  closed,  including  the  two  homes  of 
the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  the 
home  of  the  Boston  Mission,  and  the 
Boston  Female  Asylum.  No  new  orphan 
asylums  have  been  built  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  placing-out  under  state 
supervision  has  been  generally  adopted. 
As  a  state,  Massachusetts  has  probably 
gone  further  than  any  other  in  substitu- 
ting homes  for  institutions,  and  the  system 
of  supervision  by  a  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties has  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
Board  maintains  a  large  corps  of  agents 
and  visitors  and  cooperates  with  the 
private  placing-out  societies.  1  n  one  year 
the  state  expended  9^346,000  for  boarding- 
out;  Boston  spent  $75,000,  and  private 
organizations  in  the  state  f$o,ooo  more 
—  a  total  of  $471,000. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  the  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  and 
the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  sent 
children  West  in  carload  lots,  aiKl 
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erally  lost  sight  of  them.  Then  children's 
aid  societies  were  organized  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo, 
and  Philadelphia,  to  conduct  this  sort  of 
wholesale  emigration.  The  New  York 
society  alone  sent  out  about  1,000  children 
a  year  from  1854  to  1875.  That  this 
method  was  largely  successful  was  due  to 
the  fortunate  conditions  that  awaited 
the  children  in  a  new  country  rather  than 
to  the  excellence  of  the  plan. 

After  1875,  various  states  took  steps 
toward  supervised  placing-out.  In  1897, 
Indiana  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
retention  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  seventeen  years  for  more  than 
ten  days  in  any  poorhouse,  and  a  state 
placing-out  agency  was  established.  A 
similar  law  was  passed  in  New  Jersey  in 
1899.  Many  other  states  have  since 
followed  suit,  but  some  still  permit  the 
retention  of  children  in  county  alms- 
houses. New  Jersey  further  adopted  a 
system  under  a  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  by  which  no  state  orphanage 
was  maintained,  but  board  was  paid  to 
private  famiUes.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Cincinnati  Children's  Home  and  the 
Geveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 
adopted  the  placing-out  system  and  began 
to  use  their  buildings  only  as  temporary 
shelters  for  the  children. 

As  the  idea  spread  it  took  on  various 
forms  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Michigan  adopted  a  placing-out  system  as 
eaiiy  as  1873,  including  the  use  of  state 
schools.  This  plan  was  adopted,  with 
some  modifications,  by  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Rhode  Island,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Montana,  Texas,  and 
South  Dakota.  Wherever  this  system 
has  been  conscientiously  followed  it  has 
proved  most  successful. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Connecticut  a 
county  home  system  has  been  employed 
with  less  success,  but  Ohio  has  recently 
uken  steps  toward  the  adoption  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  with  some  modi- 
fications. Under  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  there  will  be  state  direction, 
inspection,  and  supervision  of  all  child- 
rescue  agencies,  orphanages,  etc.,  a  placing- 
out  agency,  and  a  registration  bureau 
for  all  dependent  children  in  the  state. 


Next  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Michigan 
plans,  that  of  New  York  has  proved  most 
desirable  and,  with  recent  improvements, 
bids  fair  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 
It  involves  state  aid  to  private  institutions. 
In  the  placing-out  work  the  societies  act 
as  agents  for  the  public  authorities,  and 
in  such  cases  are  reimbursed  from  the 
public  funds.  California,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  similar  sys- 
tems, and  Pennsylvania  places  out  children 
through  its  Children's  Aid  Society. 

A   HOME    FOR  $2.25    A   WEEK 

Placing-out  is  a  term  somewhat  loosely 
used  to  include  boarding-out,  temporary 
placement,  and  placement  with  a  view  to 
adoption.  Boarding-out  is  practised  as  a 
regular  method  of  handling  orphans  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  some  extent 
in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere. 
About  $2.25  a  week  is  paid  by  the  state 
authorities  or  their  agents  for  the  board  of 
one  child.  This  is  more  expensive  than 
the  per  capita  cost  of  keeping  a  child  in  an 
asylum,  but  requires  no  investment  in  an 
orphanage  plant. 

•  The  old  way  of  placing-out  was  by 
indenture  contract,  which  made  the  child 
practically  the  peon  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  was  apprenticed.  This  method,  and 
all  limiting  contracts,  are  falling  into 
disuse,  the  societies  having  found  it  more 
satisfactory  to  reserve  the  right  to  remove 
a  child  at  discretion,  without  any  formal 
process  whatever. 

Placing-out  is  conducted  chiefly  by 
societies  specially  organized  for  that 
purpose,  though  most  orphanages  now 
have  their  own  placing-out  departments. 
The  greatest  placement  agency  of  all  is  the 
National  Children's  Home  Society,  which 
is  a  federation  of  thirty-two  state  societies. 
This  federation  finds  homes  for  about 
4,000  children  every  year,  and  now  has 
20,000  under  its  combined  guardianship. 

The  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  placing- 
out  agency  operating  on  a  large  scale. 
It  was  founded  in  1852,  and  the  following 
figures  tell  the  story  of  its  humane  work: 
Homeless  children  and  orphans  placed  in 
families    in    the    country,    29,500;  older 
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boys  and  girls  placed  in  situations  in  the 
country  at  wages,  26,681;  runaway  chil- 
dren restored  to  parents,  10,868;  persons 
in  poor  families  assisted  to  reach  friends 
and  rural  employment,  49,308;  total, 
116,357. 

Of  this  number  about  87  per  cent, 
remained  in  the  country  and  made  good. 

ORPHANS  THAT  BECAME  EMINENT 

On  August  2,  1859,  a  company  of  twenty- 
six  children  were  taken  by  this  society  from 
the  almshouse  on  Randalls  Island  and 
were  placed  in  farm  homes  in  Indiana. 
Of  their  careers  a  fairly  complete  record 
was  kept,  and  of  these  Nos.  12  and  13 
are  worthy  of  mention: 

John  Brady,  half-orphan,  was  deserted 
by  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He 
was  placed  with  Mr.  John  Green,  of 
Tipton,  Ind.,  and  remained  on  the  farm 
until  1867,  when  he  left  to  teach  school. 
In  1870  he  entered  Yale;  he  graduated 
in  1874  and  entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  After  he  was  ordained  he  went 
to  Alaska  as  a  missionary.  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Alaska  by  Pres- 
ident McKinley,  and  was  reappointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  serving  three  terms.- 

Andrew  H.  Burke,  an  orphan,  was 
placed,  when  ten  years  old,  with  Mr.  W. 

D.  Butler  and  later  transferred  to  Mr. 

E.  K.  Hall,  of  Noblesville,  Ind.  In  1863 
he  joined  the  Union  army  as  a  drummer 
boy.  In  1868  he  entered  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity at  Greencastle,  Ind.;  from  1881 
to  1884  he  was  a  bank  cashier.  He  went 
to  North  Dakota,  where  he  was  elected 
a  county  treasurer,  an  office  which  he 
held  continuously  until  1890,  when  he  was 
elected  governor  of  North   Dakota. 

The  report  of  the  society  for  1913  gives 
an  interesting  list  of  other  notable  men 
and  women  who  began  life  as  placed-out 
orphans.  The  list  includes  two  members 
of  Congress,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  nine  members  of  legislatures,  two 
mayors  of  cities,  thirty-four  bankers, 
nineteen  physicians,  two  college  presidents, 
twenty-four  clergymen,  thirty-five  lawyers; 
and  many  other  professions  and  lines  of 
business  are  honorably  represented.  Since 
the  beginning,  more  than  5,000  wards  of 
this  society  have  entered  the  Army  or 


Navy.  During  191 3  the  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  gathered  in  from  the 
streets  539  orphans  or  deserted  children 
and  put  them  in  good  homes.  The  sta- 
tistics of  other  societies  are  almost  equally 
interesting,  and  the  reports  contain  ab- 
sorbing stories  of  the  children's   lives. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  a  special  effort  to  save 
the  lives  of  weak  and  ill-nourished  babies 
by  a  system  of  wet-nursing  that  utilizes 
carefully  selected  certified  wet-nurses. 

The  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society  has 
formed  a  cooperative  alliance  with  other 
societies  to  divide  up  the  state  and  thus 
save  duplication  of  effort  and  make 
possible  more  intensive  work. 

Although  placing-out  and  institution- 
alism  are  fundamentally  antagonistic,  the 
better  orphanages  are  now  maintaining 
placing-out  departments.  For  example. 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 
of  New  York  established  a  boarding-out 
bureau  in  1905.  About  300  children 
were  boarded  out  last  year,  and  more 
than  1,500  children  have  been  cared  for 
in  this  way  since  1905.  Even  the  great, 
conservative  Roman  Catholic  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society  has  begun  to  make  use 
of  the  placing-out  system  in  certain  cases. 

WHY  HOMES  MUST  BE  INSPECTED 

Now  wherever  the  placing-out  system 
has  failed  —  and  its  opponents  have  a 
real  case  against  it  —  the  failure  is  in- 
variably traceable  to  lack  of  investigatkNi 
before  placement  and  to  lack  of  oversight 
afterward.  Unquestionably,  this  care- 
lessness has  led  to  abuses  before  which 
the  defects  of  the  orphanages  of  the  last 
century  pale  in  comparison.  Neglect  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  foster-parents 
have  ruined  many  a  young  life.  Deliberate 
exploitation  of  orphans  for  immoral  pur- 
poses and  for  child  labor  has  been  far  too 
common.  To  guard  against  such  abuses. 
the  most  painstaking  inspection  is  im- 
perative. The  crux  of  the  whole  situation 
is  right  here  —  the  great  divide  between 
the  old  way  and  the  new.  Two  true 
stories  will  illustrate  these  dangers: 

A  worker  in  New  York  told  me  of  the 
case  of  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  who  was 
placed  in  a  family  that  was  known  to  be 
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respectable.  A  belated  inspection  re- 
vealed that,  though  there  was  nothing 
personally  wrong  with  the  foster-parents, 
they  were  neglectful  and  careless  of  their 
responsibility  and  allowed  the  girl  to  visit 
the  room  of  a  male  boarder  —  a  school 
teacher.  It  developed  that  this  man  was 
a  moral  degenerate.  The  results,  which 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  would  have  been 
quite  avoidable  under  a  thorough  system 
of  inspection. 

At  one  time  a  large  number  of  orphans 
were  obtained  from  various  sources  by  a 
community  of  Russian  Jews  in  South 
Dakota  who  organized  them  to  perform 
their  agricultural  labor.  They  lived  in 
sod  huts  with  dirt  floors  and  had  prac- 
tically nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  home 
life.  Following  a  disclosure  of  these 
conditions,  the  legislature  of  South  Dakota 
passed  an  act  forbidding  the  placing-out  of 
children  in  that  state  by  societies  except 
on  giving  a  bond  for  $2,qoo  in  every  case. 
Compulsory  inspection  naturally  followed. 

SOME   OBJECTIONS  TO   PLACING-OUT 

Lack  of  preliminary  examination,  too, 
may  result  in  harm  to  the  community  to 
which  unfit  children  are  sent.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
ference of  State  Charities,  held  in  North- 
ampton, a  serious  opposition  to  the  placing^ 
out  system  developed  among  rural  workers 
who  believe  that  state  wards  are  an  unde- 
sirable influence  in  their  communities. 
Too  often  the  dependent  child  brings  dis- 
ease or  degeneracy  into  a  group  of  children 
that  previously  were  morally  and 
physically  clean.  The  experience  of  some 
communities  in  this  respect  has  been  most 
disquieting,  and  earnest  protests  against 
the  system  have  come  from  teachers, 
clergymen,  and  parents. 

It  has  become  evident  that  at  least  three 
Forms  of  inspection  are  necessary:  (i)  the 
preliminary  study  of  cases,  with  physio- 
logical and  psychological  examination;  (2} 
the  careful  selection  of  homes,  the  reauire- 
ment  of  satisfactory  credentials,  ana  the 
firm  rejection  of  all  requests  from  homes 
that  are  not  fully  up  to  standard;  (3) 
continued,  frequent,  thorough  supervision 
after  placing,  and  the  keeping  of  complete 
records  in  every  case. 


Nearly  all  the  placing-out  societies 
have  been  delinquent  in  these  respects, 
but  the  standard  has  been  raised  materially 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  "adequate 
supervision"  has  become  the  cry  of  the 
prophets  of  the  movement.  To-day  prob- 
ably three  fourths  of  the  societies  could 
show  fairly  satisfactory  systems.  State 
supervision,  to  standardize  and  supervise 
the  work  of  the  societies,  has  proved  useful 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey. 

But  the  societies  are  pretty  generally 
reforming  themselves.  For  example:  The 
New  York  Children's  Aid  Society  main- 
tains a  very  complete  system  of  super- 
vision. It  has  resident  agents  in  New 
York,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  who  visit 
the  children  in  their  respective  districts 
at  regular  intervals  and  investigate  any 
complaints,  removing  the  child  at  once 
should  there  be  any  occasion  for  it.  In 
addition  to  this,  local  committees  of 
citizens  keep  a  general  oversight  of  the 
children  and  report  at  once  to  the  society's 
agent  any  case  that  calls  for  special  atten- 
tion. Fifteen  trained  placing  and  visiting 
agents  are  employed  by  this  society,  and 
the  cost  of  this  department  of  its  work 
alone,  in  1913,  was  $44,129. 

A  NEW   PROFESSION    FOR  WOMEN 

Such  reforms  have,  of  course,  created  a 
demand  for  trained  workers  —  a  demand 
that  thus  far  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  — 
especially  for  college  women.  Formerly 
any  sort  of  well  intentioned  person  would 
do  for  this  sort  of  work,  the  superannuated 
minister  and  the  incapable  woman  with 
charitable  impulses  predominating.  The 
salaries  were  low  in  keeping  with  the 
capacity  of  the  workers.  To-day  the 
demand  is  for  virile,  educated,  specially 
trained  young  men  and  women,  and  the 
salaries  are  approaching  figures  large 
enough  to  attract  people  of  ability.  Train- 
ing for  the  work  is  now  given  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  the 
Boston  School  for  Social  Workers,  the 
Philadelphia  School  for  Children's 
Workers,  and  at  various  summer  schools 
and  institutes  in  Maine,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
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The  saving  grace  of  after-inspection 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  story  told  me  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Slingerland,  now  an 
agent  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundatioii, 
who  for  eleven  years  was  superintendent 
of  the  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society: 

Two  little  boys,  not  brothers,  were 
taken  into  a  home  in  Iowa.  One  boy 
was  strong  and  aggressive,  the  other  quiet 
and  studious.  They  mixed  like  water 
and  oil,  but  managed  to  get  along  together 
so  long  as  their  foster-father  lived  and 
kept  them  under  control.  Upon  his  death 
the  care  of  these  two  boys  fell  upon  the 
not  over-strong  mother,  and  life  became  a 
burden  to  her.  The  two  boys  quarreled 
and  fought  without  a  truce,  and  the  foster- 
mother  was  unable  to  exert  the  slightest 
control  over  them. 

When  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse 
the  visiting  agent  appeared.  He  diag- 
nosed the  situation  and  prescribed  a 
separation  of  the  two  boys.  At  length 
the  mother  consented.  The  stronger  of 
the  boys  was  taken  away  to  a  farm,  where 
he  is  becoming  a  good,  steady  worker. 
The  other,  left  without  bullying,  has  be- 
come a  bright  student,  obedient,  and  a 
comfort  t9  the  mother.  Two  boys  have 
been  given  a  chance  in  life  that  were  on 
the  road  to  destruction  before. 

BOARDING   A   CHILD   WITH    ITS   MOTHER 

A  kindred  line  of  work  deals  with  the 
placing-out  of  half-orphans  —  homeless 
mothers  with  babies.  Probably  nearly 
$o  per  cent,  of  dependent  children  fall  into 
this  class.  This  work,  starting  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  was  taken  up  by  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion in  1893.  Previously  such  homeless 
mothers  were  compelled  to  give  over  to 
foundling  asylums  the  children  for  whom 
they  could  not  adequately  provide.  This 
barbarous  custom  is  still  continued  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Aside  from 
all  other  considerations  of  humanity  it 
was  found  that  this  separation  of  a  baby 
from  its  mother  meant,  in  about  one  half 
of  all  the  cases,  the  early  death  of  the  child. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  agency  was  to 
enable  an  unmarried  mother,  a  widow,  or 
a  deserted  wife  to  find  a  situation  of 
domestic  service  in  which  she  could  keep 


her  child.  Despite  the  skepticism  with 
which  the  plan  was  received,  it  has  proved 
successful.  In  eighteen  years,  4,$!) 
mothers  were  provided  for  in  this  way  by 
the  association,  and  were  enabled  to  keep 
their  children  with  them.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  situations  secured 
averages  about  sixty-six  a  month,  and  this 
branch  of  the  work  occupies  the  entire 
time  of  a  staff  of  five  persons  at  a  cost  of 
$5 ,000  a  year.  I  n  1 9 1 3 1 he  Child  ren's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  found  situations 
for  316  destitute  women  with  children. 

"In  the  long  run,"  said  Rabbi  Hirsch, 
"pensioning  mothers  is  cheaper  than 
building  almshouses,  jails,  and  refornia- 
tories."  Helping  them  to  self-support 
is  better  yet. 

A    FATHER  TO  HUNDREDS 

Down  in  Houston,  Tex.,  Mr.  Judd 
Mortimer  Lewis,  a  newspaperman,  has 
used  the  columns,  of  his  paper  to  conduct 
a  child  welfare  campaign.  He  has  per- 
sonally placed  several  hundred  homeless 
children  in  childless  homes,  and  has  been 
able  to  exercise  great  care  and  discrimina- 
tion. He  says:  "1  believe  most  sincerdy 
in  the  efficacy  of  individual  and  unorgan- 
ized home-finding  work.  1  do  not  believe 
in  charitable  societies  gathering  up  whole 
carloads  of  little  folks  and  shipping  them 
south  or  west  to  be  distributed  with  as 
much  haste  and  as  little  trouble  as 
possible." 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Lewis  are  doing  a 
great  work  on  the  firing-line,  thougji 
there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  thoroug|i 
supervision  and  the  question  of  the  future 
in  case  the  moving  spirit  should  pass  away. 

Mr.  Charles  Page,  a  wealthy  oil  pro- 
ducer of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  founded  a  private 
asylum  of  his  own  and  has  taken  about 
three  hundred  homeless  children  under  his 
personal  protection.  "  Most  of  the  work 
at  present,"  writes  Mr.  Page,  "is  in  taking 
widows  with  a  family  and  building  cot- 
tages for  them.  We  have  a  kindergarten 
and  school  for  the  children,  so  that  the 
mothers  can  go  out  and  work  all  day.  If 
they  run  out  of  necessities  they  are  sup- 
plied from  our  store  house.  We  furnish 
them  with  free  gas,  water,  milk,  butter, 
and  vegetables  raised  here  on  the  farm. 
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:anned  goods  which  they  help  to 
ip  in  the  fall.  For  the  orphaned 
en  we  have  a  regular  home,  with 
-mothers  and  teachers.  Our  home 
*en  running  now  for  about  six  years. 
i  to  the  future  of  these  children, 
of  them  will  work  on  my  railroad, 
*  farm,  in  my  machine  shop,  green- 
;,  canning  factory,  dairy,  etc.,  doing 
vork  as  they  are  adapted  to." 
haps  an  even  wiser  plan  is  that  of 
\  M.  Smith,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  who 
Tanged  to  have  his  wards  provided 
Fter  his  death.  He  established  a 
for  girls  at  Oakland  in  1902,  which 
1400,000,  and  which  carries  an  en- 
ent  of  $400,000.  After  his  death  the 
will  be  administered  by  a  board  of 
es.  Its  equipment  consists  of  a 
rf  thirty-two  acres,  twelve  cottages 
ed  for  families  of  eight  girls  each 
I  matron,  club-house,  gymnasium, 
,  playground,  etc.  Seventy-two 
live  here,  on  the  average,  and 
e  all  these  luxuries,  with  good 
s  and  the  best  of  food,  the  cost  of 
enance  is  only|276  a  year  per  girl. 
Ic  from  such  efforts,  many  individ- 
of  course,  are  cooperating  directly 
he  societies.  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis, 
imple,  contributes  regularly  to  the 
It  expenses  of  the  West  Virginia 
"en's  Home  Society,  and  has  given 
ther  $35,000  to  this  work. 
1907  a  magazine,  the  Delineator, 
d  a  child-rescue  campaign,  under 
jpervision  of  Mr.  James  E.  West, 
secretary  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  In 
years  about  two  thousand  children 
placed  in  homes.  The  campaign 
onduded  in  December,  1910,  and 
t  was  over  nearly  two  hundred  more 
ations  for  children  were  received  and 
turned  over  to  the  State  Charities 
ssociation. 

ATILL  ORPHANAGES   DISAPPEAR? 

:he  placing-out  system  is  extended 
litely,  what  will  become  of  the 
n  asylums?  Some  minds  run  in 
itional  grooves,  and  the  millions 
tiave  been  invested  in  institutions 
;  character  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
:  story  is  told  of  a  pious  philanthrop- 


ist who  prayed,  "O  Lord,  send  us  many 
orphans  that  we  may  build  a  new  wing 
to  the  asylum." 

A  former  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  a  city  in  New  York  told  me 
that  he  once  asked  one  of  the  trustees  of 
an  orphanage  for  more  children  to  place 
in  childless  homes.  "But,  man!"  ex- 
claimed the  trustee,  "you  won't  leave  us 
anything  to  run  the  orphanage  on." 
The  asylum  was  receiving  a  per  capita 
rate  from  the  state  and  the  city,  and  re- 
ducing the  number  of  inmates  meant 
cutting  down  the  income. 

A  delicate  problem  is  presented  here 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  sympathetic 
cooperation  and  by  the  fostering  of  com- 
mon motives  of  humanity.  At  any  rate, 
the  orphanages  are  not  likely  to  fall  into 
decay,  for  even  the  placing-out  advocates 
admit  the  value  of  the  institutions  in 
certain  cases,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  too  large  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  charges  that  require 
temporary  shelter.  At  the  worst,  these 
costly  plants  can  always  be  turned  into 
schools  for  defectives. 

Meanwhile,  the  wave  of  reform  has 
swept  over  the  orphanages  themselves, 
and  such  institutions  as  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society's  asylum  at 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  the  Children's  Vil- 
lage of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum  Society's  farm  at 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  the  Leake 
and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory 
at  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  and  its  agricultural 
school  at  Lincolndale,  N.  Y.,  gve  evidence 
of  the  enlightened  spirit  that  now  actuates 
institutional  workers. 

In  many  of  the  institutions  the  old 
barracks  have  given  way  to  the  family 
unit  and  cottage  system  which,  though 
not  a  reproduction  of  the  home,  are  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  older  types 
of  buildings. 

There  are  hopeful  evidences  that  these 
two  worthy  factions  are  gradually  drawing 
closer  together  toward  the  ideal  of  coopera- 
tion, and  the  struggle  now  is  largely  for 
better  methods,  centralization,  standardi- 
zation, and  trained  su\>^tN\i\oTv. 


GUTZON  BORGLUM 

A   MECHANIC,    HORSEMAN,    POLITICIAN,    AND   APOSTLE   OF   AMERICAN    ART 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


WHATEVER  you  do  after 
I  am  gone,"  said  General 
Sheridan,  "don't  put  me 
on  a  horse  like  that." 
From  the  windows  of 
his  house  near  Scott  Circle  in  Washington 
the  old  Civil  War  veteran  used  to  see  every 
day  the  bronze  effigy  of  General  Scott 
heading  stolidly  out  of  the  Mexican  War  of 
1846  down  Sixteenth  Street  toward  the 
White  House,  astride  his  Noah's  Ark  steed. 
And  the  soul  of  a  great  cavalryman  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  riding  thus  into  posterity. 

So  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Wash- 
ington Art  Commission  was  on  the  eve 
of  accepting  a  model  for  a  Sheridan  statue 
of  the  same  tin-soldier  type  as  now  com- 
mands Scott  Circle,  Mrs.  Sheridan  carried 
out  the  wishes  of  her  husband  in  refusing 
point  blank  to  accept  it.  Her  objection 
was  sufficient  to  halt  plans  which  had  al- 
ready been  dragging  along  for  six  or  seven 
years.  At  this  juncture,  through  the 
intermediation  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Wadsworth,  both  lovers  of 
horses,  another  sculptor,  with  a  queer  name, 
was  introduced  to  the  Sheridans  and  after- 
ward to  the  Commission.  His  original 
ideas  found  favor  at  once.  The  contract 
with  his  predecessor  had  resulted,  after 
seven  years,  in  only  a  plaster  model. 
Nine  months  after  this  sculptor  with  the 
queer  name  was  commissioned  to  go  on 
with  the  work,  he  unveiled  his  completed 
equestrian  statue  in  the  newly  named 
Sheridan  Circle  down  at  the  end  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue.  If  "Phil"  Sheridan 
could  see  that  colossal  image  of  himself 
he  would  rest  content.  For  he  is  riding 
down  to  posterity  on  a  real  horse,  his  own 
horse,  which  brough  him  from  "twenty 
miles  away"  to  turn  defeat  into  victory  at 
Cedar  Creek.  The  monument  is  a  faith- 
ful commemoration  of  its  subject;   it  is 


also  a  particularly  characteristic  work  of 
the  sculptor  who  made  it. 

Gutzon  Borglum  is  a  real  man.  Sculp- 
ture is  one  of  the  ways,  the  chief  way,  in 
which  he  expresses  himself.  He  put  "  Phil" 
Sheridan  on  a  real  horse  because  he  himself 
knows  real  horses  from  years  of  roping, 
saddling,  and  riding  them  in  the  West. 
It  was  as  a  sculptor  of  horses  that  he  first 
became  generally  known  with  his  stampeded 
mares  now  in  the  main  entrance  hall  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New 
York  City,  the  fruit  of  actual  experience 
translated  by  genius  into  a  permanent 
form  of  art.  There  a  herd  of  wild  horses 
are  galloping  helter-skelter,  their  flight 
directed  by  the  masterful  riding  of  a  num 
who  clings,  with  a  beautiful  play  of  mus- 
cle, to  the  back  of  the  leader.  Hercules 
may  thus  have  controlled,  in  a  legendary 
past,  the  man-eating  mares  of  Diomedes,  as 
the  title  of  the  group  suggests;  but  Mr. 
Borglum  knows  that  in  his  own  vivid  pres- 
ent a  Nevada  Indian  or  an  Idaho  horse 
thief  does  just  so  steer  the  panic-stricken 
rush  of  a  clump  of  mustangs. 

When  he  began  to  model  the  Sheridan 
he  had  young  Captain  Philip  Sheridan  of 
the  Fifth  Cavalry,  at  the  same  time  of 
life  and  much  the  same  figure  as  his  father 
was  during  the  Civil  War,  come  up  to  his 
farm  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  ride  for 
him.  Time  after  time  Captain  Sheridan 
reined  back  Mr.  Borglum's  full-blooded 
Arab  model  to  its  haunches  at  the  end  of  a 
sharp  gallop  until  the  sculptor-horseman's 
keen  eye  had  caught  all  the  details  of  sud- 
denly arrested  motion.  So  in  place  of  the 
automatons  other  generals  dead  and  gone 
are  riding  lifelessly  in  many  a  public  place; 
Mr.  Borglum  has  made  one  general  live 
at  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  his  life 
on  the  back  of  a  living  horse. 

Mr.  Borglum's  other  sculptures  evidence, 
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in  its  separate  but  unmistakable  way, 
same  insurgent  human  spirit  with 
h  he  upset  the  convention  in  equestrian 
jments.  Tired  children  and  weary 
ars  come  and  sit  on  the  stone  bench 
le  his  Lincoln  in  Newark,  and  that 
:  presence  which  was  often  so  lonely 
"e  comes  now  closer  to  other  genera- 
.  Lowell,  in  his  "Commemoration 
"  might  have  written  of  this  statue, 

the  martyred  President  whom  it  also 
nemorates, 

low  beautiful  to  see 

ce  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed!" 

Newark  Lincoln  is  monumental,  not 
use  it  is  huge  and  set  up  in  a  high 
5  where  you  must  lift  your  eyes  and 
*  your  neck  to  see  it,  but  because  it  is 
^erent  re-creation  of  a  noble  face  and 
e  set  down  where  you  see  it  level- 
.  Mr.  Borglum  says  the  greatest  com- 
ent  he  ever  heard  about  it  was  from 
nel  Roosevelt  who,  after  surveying 
^tue  on  all  sides,  suddenly  burst  out 
,  "  Why,  this  doesn't  look  like  a  mon- 
it  at  all."  As  in  the  Sheridan,  the 
set  is  above  all  humanly  realized;  the 
i  true  instinct  which  in  the  former 
has  avoided  the  movement  which  is 
!  violence  has  here  avoided  the  re- 
that  is  lifeless. 

ost  of  Mr.  Borglum's  work  is  done  at 
iford.  Conn.,  where,  on  his  three- 
Ired-acre  farm,  he  finds  the  peace  he 
s.  There,  in  a  big  outdoor  studio 
:  shop,  he  fashions  beings  out  of  clay 
life,  and  there  he  worships  his  house- 
gods.  He  is  a  man  of  many  interests. 
1  recently  he  has  been  an  active  mem- 
of  the  state  committee  of  the  Pro- 
ive  Party,  and  is  always  keenly  in- 
ted  in  municipal,  state,  and  national 
ics.  A  look  at  any  one  of  his  statues 
fs  that  there  is  nothing  impassive 
It  his  art.  In  his  attitude  toward  pub- 
fTairs  he  is  equally  alive,  believing,  as 
ays,  that  "the  man  of  position  or 
th  who  remains  passive  in  the  public 
^ng  on  about  him  is  in  the  same  class 
the  man  who  feigns  sleep  with  a  bur- 
in the  room."  And  this  theory  he 
es  out  in  wider  fields  than  politics, 
public  spirit  has  helped  to  bring  good 


roads  to  Fairfield  County,  and  he  has  or- 
ganized a  company  to  run  motor-busses 
over  three  of  these  smooth  macadam  high- 
ways from  Stamford  to  different  points 
on  the  New  York  State  line.  The  same 
man  who  translated  into  a  plaster  group 
the  tragedy  of  human  perversity  and  mis- 
understanding, jx)etically  entitled,  "  I  have 
piped  unto  you,  and  you  have  not  danced" 
—  an  intangible  truth  which  each  beholder 
must  interpret  for  himself  —  the  same 
man  who  could  do  that  designed  the  big 
motor-trucks  which  run  through  the  woods 
and  by  the  fields  which  his  artistic  success 
has  won  and  bought.  And  he  is  as  proud 
of  the  roads  and  trucks  as  he  is  of  his 
thoughts   in   plaster   and   marble. 

A  large  measure  of  success  has  already 
come  to  Gutzon  Borglum,  earned  by  hard 
work,  through  hardship  and  tribulation 
and  despite  his  resolute  independence  of 
classic  tradition.  Other  rewards  await 
him.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  sculptural 
decoration  for  the  cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  and  is  now  at  work  on  groups 
for  the  New  York  State  building  at  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition  and  for  the 
interior  court  of  the  Hispanic  Museum  in 
New  York  City.  The  great  statue  of 
Francis  Parkman,  which  the  Canadians 
are  to  put  up  at  Ottawa  in  memory  of 
their  American  historian,  Mr.  Borglum 
has  been  asked  to  build. 

Americanism  with  Mr.  Borglum  is  in- 
deed a  kind  of  religion.  He  is,  him- 
self, an  American  through  and  through, 
bom  forty-seven  years  ago  of  the  Danish 
parents  who  gave  him  his  Scandinavian 
name  on  the  border  of  Idaho  and  Nevada. 
The  priests  in  a  Catholic  boarding  school 
in  Kansas  discovered  his  talent  and  kept 
him  drawing  pictures  of  saints  and  madon- 
nas until  he  ran  away  back  to  California. 
Thus  already  as  a  boy  he  had  begun  to 
revolt  against  traditions  and  dead  forms, 
preferring  to  learn  from  living  things  about 
him.  His  Americanism  survived  three 
years  in  the  studios  of  Paris,  where  he 
worked  his  way  through  dogg^ly,  skepti- 
cal of  the  benefits  received  and  repelled  by 
the  looseness  of  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
Spain  gave  him  more  as  he  dug  up  old 
stories  of  the  great  explorers,  Columbus, 
Pizarro,  Cortez,  Magellan,  and  the  rest. 
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But  America  did  not  appreciate  him  in 
turn  until  after  his  Indian  statues  and 
water  colors  had  been  discovered  in  a 
small  shop  on  Bond  Street,  London,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester  and  the  lady  who 
was  then  the  Duchess  of  York  but  has  since 


become  the  Queen  of  England,     laT 
his  wild  horses  galloped  away  with 
medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
James  Stillman  bought  them  for  the 
politan  Museum.    Gutzon  Borgl 
up  one  morning  and  found  himsetf 
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ART  THAT  IS  REAL  AND  AMERIi 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  CREATE  OUR   OWN   ART  OUT  OF  OUR  OWN   NATIONAL 

INSTEAD    OF    IMITATING    THE    WORK    THAT    PROPERLY    EXPRESSl 

THE   TRIUMPHS   OF  GREECE   AND   ROME 


BY 

GUTZON  BORGLUM 


I 


TO  DROP  a  plumb  line  into 
the  depths  of  life,  to  find 
thereby  the  great  emotions 
common  to  all  mankind  and 
to  express  them  so  that  all 
mankind  will  understand  the  expression 
—  this,  1  think,  is  what  art  is  for. 

More  than  this,  art  in  America  should  be 
American,  drawn  from  American  sources, 
memorializing  American  achievement. 

Opposed  to  both  these  fundamental 
facts  stand  untold  wealth  with  unknown 
resources  which  annually  create  a  market 
for  the  established  accoutrements  of 
ancestral  respectability,  seeking  ancient 
evidence  of  every  conceivable  sort. 
Scarcely  a  tomb  of  antiquity  has  not  been 
coveted,  searched,  or  sacked,  to  meet  the 
rapacity  of  our  dollar  kings  and  queens. 

Anything  old  enough  to  fall  to  pieces 
becomes  gilt-edged  security  to  this  an- 
nual flood  of  "art  lovers."  So  great  has 
been  the  need  that  hardly  a  respectable 
home  of  ancient  standing  in  Europe  has 
not  been  tempted  and  levied  upon  for  old 
personal  belongings. 

Business  men  and  art  students  jumped 
into  line  and  into  the  manufacture  of 
these  counterfeit  certificates  of  respecta- 
bility. The  story  is  one  of  the  black  pages 
of  this  New  World's  growth.  It  is  so 
filled  with  make-believe  and  counterfeit 
that  it  may  be  said  this  has  been  the  great- 
est ill  that  has  come  to  our  esthetic  life. 


We  are  blind,  false,  and  utterty 
of  thinking  alone  —  sta nding 
expressing  ourselves  frankly  in 
affecting  our  personal  life,  taste, 
sires;  and  in  turn  are  mocked  by 
who  have  dumped  upon  us  their 
hand  belongings.  We  are  told 
"antiquarians,''  the  Fifth  Aven 
for  the  second-hand,  that  "we 
artists;"  "we  haven't  a  right  id 
"they  will  think  for  us/'  They 
what  kinds  of  houses  we  must  live 
how  to  furnish  them.  Individual 
habits  of  occupant,  and  such  foolish  w^ 
are  ruthlessly  brushed  aside.  Tf  ^ 
em  antiquarian  has  his  bias  — 
created  by  available  supply  —  ai 
bent  on  working  that  supply  off 
client.  And  he  succeeds  in  spending f 
ten  thousand  to  a  million,  involving  ev 
thing  his  antique  resources  contain 
must  confess  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
bank  accounts  which  are  levied  agains 
build  up  and  keep  up  this  masquer 
I  do  regret  deeply  the  reaction  that  ! 
cess  of  this  sort  has  upon  the  young 
students,  who  often  innocently  fall 
tims  to  this  lucrative  trade  of  make-beli< 
We  see  incoming  ships  loaded  with 
second-hand  or  counterfeit  art  of  the 
world.  We  see  great  enterprise  bu 
under  this  levy  from  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome.  We  see  the  meaningless  garl 
of  the  Beaux-Arts  strung  from  coraio 
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against  homes  made  up  with  the  spfiils 
or  counterfeits  of  some  one  else's  home, 
1  here  is  something  in  this  willingness  to 
dine  under  a  foreigner's  coat  of  arms  in  an 
Italian  palace  in  Nebraska,  or  with 
heraldic  nobility  in  Rhode  Island,  that 
robs  one  of  one*s  true  nobility.  There  is 
such  confession  of  incompetence  that 
esthetics,  and  all  the  ennobling  impulses 
that  beget  art,  s^em  gone. 


or  Crete  can  be  to  the  builders  of  the  $wi 
institutions    of    Missouri.    Wisconsin. 
New  York  superior  to  their  o^n  slorv . 

I  hope  that  this  is  sufficient  to  cxpU 
what  I  am  really  working  for  and  apin 
I  was  born  in  the  Golden  West,  reared  i 
the  arms  of  the  Church,   deluged  iriil 
"saints  to  draw  from."  and  suckled 
Italian  art:  my  slates  were  covered  fn 
end  to  end  with  portraits  of  Savonan 


THE    MARES  OF   DIOMEDES 

IN   THE    METROPOUTAN    MLfSEUW  OF    ART,   NEW  YORK.       THIS  GROUP   FIRST   WON    H)U   MR      BOK€^i4i|i 

NATIONAL    FAME    AND    RECOGNITION 


My  philosophy  tells  me  they  have  not 
ea^ed  and  I  kncrw  that  Nature  loses  a 
eneration  in  debauchery  without  a  mur- 
mur and  replaces  ii'by  an  awakened  nation, 
I  have  quite  involuntarily  found  myself 
first  resisting  and  then  opposing  this  deluge 
of  counterfeits.  And  as  involuntarily  1 
became  an  insurgent  aware  also  of  the 
greatness  of  the  step  —  and  of  how  relent- 
less the  counterfeiters  would  grow  against 
any  one  who  has  the  effrontery  to  declare 
that  a  sweet,  young,  American  child  in  all 
her  natural  charm  and  unrestraint  is  more 
lovely  to  look  upon  than  a  sleepy-eyed 
Assyrian  or  Greek  rubbed  from  some  wine 
cup  or  jug  —  ur  that  the  tales  of  Egypt 


Fra  Angelico.  and  Wild  Bill  and  Sill 
Bull;  I  knew  all  equally  well  and  adinir 
them  about  ahke.  Dante.  Angela. 
Petrarch  were  my  intimate  friends, 
Crow  and  Sioux  raiding  all  abciul.  lol 
this  was  injected  the  legends  of  the  Oin 
poured  into  my  ears  by  a  Danish  mothcrr 
while  a  father  talked  Socrates  till  ihc  can- 
dles went  out.  1  grew  into  manhood 
with  this  variety  of  ideals  and  of  lifefnusi 
all  the  comers  of  the  Old  and  New  Workk 
Over  it  all.  goodness  and  beaut>  and  ihr 
emotions  seemed  to  hover.  And  I  re- 
member very  distinctly  that  beauty  and 
form  and  the  making  of  things  all  seemed 
to  be  a  very  idle  kind  of  pastime  until  1 


_  ncd  some  definite  ideals  from 
life,  quite  apart  from  my  own 
jithen  the  work  shaped  itself  to 
■life.  And  so.  out  of  that  has 
Original  intensity  and  ability,  at 
essing  itself  for  the  purely  reper- 

rid  then,  ihmugh  pondering  and 
JH  the  meaning  and  mystery 

has  become  definitely  a  religion. 

Ired  years  ago  these  two  great 


four  hundred  years  Humanity  has  followed 
0:)lumbus.  We  have  built  and  are  build- 
ing, tearing  down  and  rebuilding:  and  now* 
in  this  hemisphere  which  he  discovered^ 
a  score  or  more  republics  are  strewn  from 
pole  to  pole,  brought  into  life  with  all  the 
wonderful  travail  that  accompanies  the 
coming  into  being  of  great  peoples,  each 
generation  bom  into  ideals  hardly  felt  in 
the  awakening.    And  the  epics  of  Human 


quite    silent;   only    the 

!  birds  and  the  seasons^  bringing 

sleep,  gave  action  and  color. 

fearful  man,  with  his  babes, 

and  dow^n  our  great  national 

ihc    rivers    and    the    plains. 

is  that  in  all  our  land  there 

'ian  a  million. 

^a  half  dozen  gods  reared  their 

the  sky.  stretched  themselves, 

Italy  into  history,  smiled 

woke  man   as  doctors  wake 

Galileo  said.  "We  are 

ibus  said.  **  I'm  going  West 

Angela  and  Leonardo  said, 

I  raw  the  soul  of  man/*     For 


ity  came  also  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and 
grew  better  and  on  a  wider  world-scale. 
So  our  land  grew,  yet  Art  seemed  to  be 
silent  about  it  all,  and  1  have  asked  and 
complained  not  a  little  of  this  lack  and  said 
we  have  a  great  story  of  our  own  and  we 
should  think  and  build  these  great  mo- 
ments into  our  monuments- 
Monumental  art  must  rank  as  world 
work*  It  must  see,  form,  and  in  no  mis- 
takable  terms  express  the  flood  of  power 
that  surges  in  the  race  when  it  rises  to 
great  heights.  American  artists  should 
be  seers  and  should  give,  serve,  and  com- 
plete the  spirit  and  concept  of  Columbus  — 
of  Washington  —  of  Lincoln.    So  Phidias 


J 


th    fai$    own   day  —  so   did   the 

gyptbns  —  so  did  Angelo,  RcMdin 
tfbne  what  Angela  and  Phidias 
Bnt  repectivc  countries  because 
Han  of  his  greatness  has  lived  in 
find  in  his  Nation's  history  is 
his  great  voice.  Consider  what 
irck  and  Rodin  would  have 
It  IS  —  think  of  what  would 
ened  if  Bismarck  had  carried 
^Berlin  and  made  him  superin- 
|Hf  public  works,  with  defmite 
Hwrite  the  story  of  Germany's 
^■leatness!  To  France  has  been 
iHbonunity. 

Bt  of  the  hour  is  world  building, 
ISger  hemisphere  is  just  reaching 

Kl  ccmsciousness.  It  is  on  the 
ul  achievement  --  struggling 
r   freedom.     It    will   succeed 


as  it  has  with  freedom  of  conscience,  polit- 
ical freedom,  and  freedom  from  the  stain 
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of  slavery  We  rise  on  a  mightier  tide. 
We  have  won  and  lost  —  we  have  en- 
joyed success.  We  have  also  bled,  bled 
as  only  the  stout-hearted  can.  We  have 
rebuilt  vastly  more  than  has  been  des- 
troyed —  we  have  fulfilled  Columbus's 
dream  and  opened  the  way  to  the  East. 
Yet,  on  the  side  of  social  service,  on  the 


ignciranl    of    their   origin,    unac^ 
with  their  meaning,  and  not  evci, 
pathetic  with  the  emotions  that  pr 
them,  bent  only  upon  the  msil 

ability  that  their  presence 

Washington  —  Hamilton  —  scl  tbc  bci'  [ 
of  freedom  here,  so  broad  that  all  manldiki 
is  aiding  in  preserving  it. 


I 

^^^^^««t  BCUIVES  THAT  \  LIVE  M.%N  CANNOT  HAVE  TOO  MANY  ACTIVF   INTFJtESlS 
^^^^L  ROAP-DUIUDING*    ARE   %0^^t   UF    HIS 

■    f< 


PAJNTIMG*  rOitTICS,  f  AiH 


side  of  the  record  of  our  emotional  exper- 
ience, we  have  not  begun  to  confide  our 
story  even  to  each  other,  much  less  to 
inform  the  world  about  it.  We  have  in 
these  fijur  hundred  years  of  colossal  youth 
lived  and  relived  epics,  ranking  with 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  And 
still  the  story  of  it  all  has  not  been  put 
down  and  has  yet  to  be  written.  Those 
of  us  who  can  afford  it  steal  and  borrow 
.and  beg  the  arms,  the  dress,  the  emotions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Ttx»  often  we  hang 
Iheir   rotting   trophies   upon   our   walls. 


Resolute  Lincoln  and  his  fighting 
established  an  equality  absolute!',    '*- 
sary  to  complete  the  principles  of 
loving,   forward   race,   and   yet    we 
arrived  at  the  year  of  grace  19 14  wilhl 
a    century    gone    since    Lincoln 
President  and  not  an  adequate  h 
been  built  into  our  national  buiL 
fix  properiy  the  history  of  his  pr 
piishments.    Washington  has  1 
out  of  existence  and   is   hardly    knovn 
as  he  was  to  the  people.     Excepting  St 
Gaudens's  figure  called  ''Puritan'*  there 
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I  MAGI  NAT 
"l    HAVE    riPEO   UNTO   YOU, 

is  scarcely  a  thing  in  art  which  gives  us 
an  estimate  of  those  heroic  men.  We  have 
not  begun  as  a  people  lo  realize  thai  things 
wc  desired  honestly  —  liberty  of  conscience, 
freedom  from  European  governments  and 
fnim  the  slain  of  slavery  —  were  things  to 
be  proud  of:  things  to  sing  about;  to  talk 
about;  to  write  about:  to  build  around  and 
build  into  our  civic  memorials;  that  they 
are  ours  and  that  they  belong  to  no  one 
se.  And  That  Thf>e  thin^"^  and  these  things 


^^^Ise,  AT 


IVt    ART 

AKD  YOU   HAVE   NOT  UANCGO" 

alone  make  us  immortal ;  make  us  the  covy 
of  the  world.  If  we  have  any  art  of  any 
kind  in  song,  in  letters,  in  c^lor  in  stone 
or  bronze,  it  should  tell  about  these  things; 
it  should  write  them  in  bold  lines  annuaJly 
across  the  page  of  our  owii  history.  It 
should  imprint  them  upon  our  Federal 
slate,  and  city  institutions.  In  fact, 
these  great  principles  wliich  make  us  a , 
people  should  themselves  conceive  and 
shape   and    bring   forth    the    institut»( 


THAT  IS  REAL  AND  AMERICAN 


III.   MOTOK    flU^SE^  THAT   MK-    BORCLUM   DESIGNED    AND   BUILT    TO    RUN    ON    ONE    OF    THE     FAIR- 
RiLD  COUNTV    PtOAOS   THAT   Ht    HELPED   A   CONNECTICUT   TOWNSHIP  TO  CONSTRUCT 


and  they  should  suggest  and 
great  life  that  we  have  be- 
are  living. 
my  recent  exhibition  at  Columbia 
rrsity  (practically  the  only  one  I  have 
in  America).  I  exhibited  mainly  and 
^t  exclusively  what  may  be  called,  in 
^mmon  parlance  of  the  land,  **pipe 
ns/'  Among  these  are  the  'Mares 
iomedes/*  a  title  found  long  after 
kroup  was  made.     I  have  utilized  a 


subject  from  the  West  —  the  stealing  of 
horses.  The  method  is,  mounting  a  tract- 
able horse,  entering  the  band,  and  riding 
about  quietly  until  the  band  follows  — 
then  leading  them  away,  I  stripped  the 
horseman  of  garments,  both  to  delocalize 
him  and  also  to  show  the  play  of  a  fine 
nude  figure  on  a  nude  horse,  The  name  is 
a  convenience  —  the  motive  of  the  group, 
mainly  intense  controlled  action.  The 
group,  "  1  have  piped  unto  vou,  and  you 
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(a  name  given  to  it 
by  some  visitor),  represents  a  great  world 
complaint  —  the  great  common  lot  of  all 
—  the  grief  of  unappreciation  —  a  tragedy 
I  early  found  universal.     Little  individual 


knees»  crushing  them  tt 
a  kind  of  benediction. 

My  seated  Lincoln  represents   Lincoln 
as  we  might  see  him  in  his  garden  alone 
as  he  would  appear  alone,  as  he  woM 


'borcland" 

OKF   OF    THE    WOOD    KOADS   ON    MR.    BORGLUM's   240*^CRE    ESTATF    AT   STAMFORD    CX>MN 


Toft  in  life  is  valued  ai  its  proper  worth 
at  the  hour  of  its  doing  —  the  inaction 
and  apathy  of  our  friends  is  the  greatest 
drag  we  have  to  carry. 

My  Atlas  is  a  woman  because  the  burden 
of  the  world  is  not  borne  on  the  backs  of 
men.  It  is  not  a  slave's  job.  Nature  has 
not  even  allowed  man  to  carry  it.  It  is 
bomc  in  the  arms,  \n  the  breasts,  of  women ; 
and  they  reach  up  and  neceive  it  —  on  their 


and  think  and  kxik  were  he  rtaUv 
alone.  The  placing  of  the  figure  at  tir 
end  of  the  bench  —  the  whole  amngc* 
ment  of  the  figure  —  is  to  gel  away  from 
wholly  false  and  artificial  attitudes  of  iht 
conventional  commercial  monument.  The 
greatest  compliment  was  paid  to  it  by  one 
of  my  antagonists,  **a  very  prominritt 
New  York  critic."  who  said.  **  It  did  oof 
look  like  a  monument."    Another  orig^ 
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ik  of  it  is  that  it  is  placed  prac- 
a   level   with    the   eye.     This 

^rl  world  quickly  recovered  from 
adopting, 

■idan  equestrian  in  Washington, 


macy  that  it  inspires  proves  the  wisdom  of 

this  innovation - 

The  colossal  head  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  is  a 
portrait   made  from   observation   of   the 


■'^^4 


0^:f' 
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A    SCULPTOR  S    MODtL 
1  ftimKG  tHE  THOROUaHBItED  AKAB  HORSE  WHICH  HE  USES  Itt  MOOELrNG  HIS  EQUESTKiAN  GROUPS 


I  SO  much  has  been  said,  I  may 

Jeliberately  composed  to  show 

lible   chain-shot     character   of 

lie  is  depicted  here  assem- 

^roken  army  after  its  defeat, 

absence,    at    Cedar    Creek. 

midst  of  groups  of  men,  scat- 

resulute,  ordering  them  *'  back 

is  also  set  low  and  the  inti- 


many  splendid  pictures  and  the  life  mask 
by  Volk.  1 1  was  originally  intended  sim- 
ply as  a  study.  In  fact  I  used  the  huge 
fragment  of  stone  much  as  a  boy  would  use 
a  slate.  It  is  a  head  in  scale  to  a  standing 
figure  twenty-eight  feet  high.  Ihe  fore- 
head has  been  cut  and  rc-cut  a  dozen  times; 
grief,  pleasure,  anger,  surprise,  and  mix- 
ture of  these  moods  were  studied  —  drawn 
in  the  stone  and  in  turn  cut  away.    The 
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structure  of  his  skull  is  Greek,  the  nose 
was  meant  to  be  Roman  before  it  was 
injured,  the  cheek  bones  were  not  high, 
though  they  seem  so,  his  eye  sunken:  his 
mouth,  when  not  set  in  sadness,  was 
responding  to  his  roguish  sense  of  humor. 


art;   but.  like   all    human   experience, 
conceived  with  reverence  and  stncMtyJ 
it   may  prove  beautiful. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects  1^ 
have  produced  or  have   tn  hand.     An) 
originahty  of  which  1  am  accused  is  fiiQ|iiv 


I  The  heroic  figure  in  marble  called  *Xon- 
sciousness  of  Maternity**  represents  just 
what  the  term  implies.  It  is  an  effort  to 
represent  the  consciousness  of  creation 
carrying  with  it  all  that  that  prophecy 
implies:  hope,  joy  in  that  hope  mmgled 
with  fear.     I  know  of  no  other  attempt  at 


MODELiD  AFTCR  A  DRAWlMG  MADE  FROM  LlFi  BV  IKE  SCULPTOR  AT  WmnERMiltE.  ON  TIfE  ENC4JSM  LJJtU 

the  unconventional  in  point  of  view.  Ii 
making  the  mother  and  child  —  I  toci 
that  subject  up  and  began  at  the  meamni 
of  it  all  and  so  found  in  it  something  holy 
Every  subject  admits  of  this.  No  mitMi' 
how  common,  how  Broad  way  ish,  even,  *1 
may  be.  I  know  if  it  be  dropped  into  tht 
crucible  and  all  its  real  aspecis  anaJyied 
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a  poet  will,  some  wondeiful  and  quite 
ncomiiKyn  point  of  view  shows  itself  — 
Sere  IS  no  other  trick. 

Maeterlinck  has  somewhere  said: 
fScuIpture  should  be  one  of  the  mo'vt  ex- 
lasive  of  the  arts.  It  should  express  cer- 
tain rare  and  irreproachably  beautiful 
phases  of  life,  form,  and  mortal  joy  or 


sufFering.  Every  plastic  manifestation 
that  fails  of  this  is  a  species  of  lasting  and 
inexcusable  crime." 

These  few  lines  contain  the  clue  for  my 
activity  in  art  and  my  insistence  upon  not 
being  diverted  from  my  purpose.     Nature  , 
in  all  her  primal  wantonness  is  still  bring*! 
ing  men  into  the  world  as  little  animalsi 


THt  WONDhKMEN T  Ul    MOTHERHOOD 

A    REMARKABLE   CONTRAST    IN    TENDERNESS   AND    DELICACY  TO    THE    STRENGTH     AND    VIRRAM 
ACTION   OF  THE   **SHERIDAN'*   OR  THt    "MARES  OF    DtOMEDES*' 
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'  productive  moments  with  a 
ing  reverence  for  such  produc- 
>  this  I  may  here  add  that  there 
[ualities  necessary  and  insepar- 
:he  production  of  a  great  work 
cerity»  individuality,  and  rev- 


erence. Heaven  demands  that  work  of 
all  kinds  shall  mean  something  —  be 
beautiful  —  shall  be  the  mind's  effort  to 
explain  the  heart  —  shall  be  of  worth 
and  value,  shall  be  the  hour's  seal  upon 
the  esthetic  progress  of  Humanity. 


LATEST   BUSINESS    GOLD-RUSH 


ON    PICTURES   HAVE  PRODUCED  THIRTY  NEW  AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRES 
LAST    SIX    YEARS  —  A     PRODIGIOUS     INDUSTRY    THAT    FRENCH    ART 
AND    AMERICAN     BUSINESS    MANAGEMENT  HAVE    BUILT   UP 

BY 

HENRY   WYSHAM    LANIER 


iccently  invited  by  a  banker," 
i  man  whose  profession  has  for 
d  years  enabled  him  to  study 
Y  the  whole  motion-picture 
''to  be  present  at  a  conference 
s  firm  and  a  foreign  'movie' 
I.  It  developed  that  this  com- 
proposing  to  incorporate  its 
Nisiness  separately.  They  had 
ir  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
up  the  United  States  end,  and 
ted  capitalizing  this  new  branch 
Uions  —  showing  in  detail  from 
csptmnce  that  they  could  in 
us  lines  make  an  annual  profit 

0  per  cent,  on  this  figure.  I 
5  anything  very  far  out  in  their 
ather  —  though  there  are  some 
Its  in  the  business  from  now  on 
Rcult  to  gauge  in  advance. 

ay  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
ipect  of  motion   pictures   to- 

mderful  story  of  a  vast  new  in- 
s  —  an  industry  springing  up 
as  it  were.  Little  wonder  that 
D  to  resemble  a  Klondike  rush, 
ew  companies  are  p>opping  up 
s,  like  mushrooms.  The  first 
cture  machine  was  Edison's 
e»  shown  at  the  Chicago  Fair  in 
exhibited  his  improved  pro- 

1  the  pictures  visible  to  an  au- 
ad  of  to  one  person),  before  the 
yral  Institution  in  1896;  and  the 
ode!  was  shown  at  the  Eden 


Mus6e  in  the  same  year;  even  ten  years 
ago  the  business  as  a  whole  was  inconsid- 
erable; whereas  to-day  —  well: 

(i)  The  total  business  of  the  whole  in- 
dustry last  year  was  more  than  $300,000,000 
—  which  is  said  to  make  it  the  fourth  lar- 
gest in  the  United  States;  and  at  least  thirty 
brand  new  millionaires  have  been  added 
to  the  roster  by  it. 

(2)  There  were  5,000,000,000  paid  ad- 
missions in  191 3  to  our  more  than  20,000 
moving  picture  theatres  —  which  show 
96,000,000  feet  of  film  each  night,  and 
literally  speckle  the  whole  country.  (Mr. 
Talbot,  in  his  excellent  book,  "Moving 
Pictures,"  tells  of  the  Hazelton  Picture 
Palace  in  a  Hudson  Bay  p>ost  at  the  head 
of  the  Skeena  River  in  British  Q)lumbia, 
where,  in  a  storage  cellar  dug  in  a  side-hill, 
an  enterprising  showman  wears  out  his  old 
films  and  his  public  until  fresh  supplies 
arrive  —  when  the  river  isn't  frozen  — 
from  Vancouver,  a  two  weeks'  journey.)  A 
single  motion  picture  may  reach  1 5  million 
spectators  —  more  than  a  company  could 
play  to  in  a  "legitimate"  production  if  it 
toured  steadily  for  twenty  years. 

(3)  American  film  makers  will  export 
this  year  probably  25,000  miles  of  pictures; 
and  the  royalty  paid  to  Mr.  Edison  is  said 
to  amount  to  about  $10,000  a  week. 

Beside  such  really  incomprehensible 
figures,  Nome  and  Ballarat  and  Kimberley 
seem  like  incidents.  And  the  figures  for 
19 1 2  were  less  than  half  those  above,  so  the 
future  has  somewhat  the  bewildering  aspect 
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of  the  astronomer's  staggering  picture  of 
the  solar  system. 

Naturally,  too,  as  in  anything  so  vast,  the 
other  aspects  are  even  more  imp>ortant  than 
this  impressive  bigness.  For  just  reflect 
one  moment  what  an  influence  in  the  men- 
tal development  of  this  America  of  ours 
such  shows  must  be,  the  more  since  a 
large  section  of  this  vast  public  rarely 
sees  any  other  form  of  drama  —  often 
reads  not  a  book  in  a  twelvemonth. 

A    FEDERAL  JUDGE    IN   THE    "MOVIES" 

And  when  a  Federal  judge  not  only 
permits  the  Thaw  trial  to  be  filmed  by  a 
moving  picture  operator,  but  poses  for  the 
machine  in  his  chambers  —  we  have  evi- 
dently developed  a  new  force  in  our  society 
and  civilization  with  which  both  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  must  reckon. 

There  may  be  some  readers  as  ignorant 
as  the  writer  was  a  short  while  ago:  for 
their  benefit  let  us  note  a  few  salient  points 
in  the  history  of  this  new  toy  and  force 
which  so  absorbs  the  civilized  world  at 
present  —  for  the  "  cinema,"  as  they  call 
it  across  the  water,  has  captured  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  as  completely 
as  it  has  North  and  South  America: 

THE   FIRST  MOVING    PICTURES 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  early  films 
were  apt  to  be  of  the  "cheap  and  nasty" 
order.  At  their  best,  they  were  "  Mammy 
Washing  her  Child"  or  "The  Gardener 
Playing  the  Hose";  at  their  worst  they 
were  such  as  to  stir  up  newspapers,  clergy, 
civic  societies,  and  reformers  of  all  sorts  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  wave  of  most  drastic 
p>olice  regulation  and  censorship  passed 
over  the  whole  country,  covering  not  only 
the  subjects  but  the  admission  of  minors, 
the  fire  protection,  and  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  motion  picture  is  still  brand- 
ed in  a  large  section  of  the  public  mind 
by  this  false  start.  Only  within  the  last 
three  years  has  its  later  development 
begun  to  redeem  its  name. 

And  deservedly.  For  with  the  whole 
world  to  select  from,  almost  a  majority  of 
the  first  exhibitors  specialized  on  crime 
and  vice  and  indecency. 

All  these  early  films  were  short,  never 
more  than  "  one  reel"  of  i  ,000  feet,  generally 


much  shorter.  But  in  1898  some  enter- 
prising promoters,  realizing  at  last  that 
the  business  needed  putting  on  another 
plane,  made  a  spectacular  production  of 
the  "  Passion  Play"  (on  the  roof  of  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  at  a 
preliminary  cost  of  $16,000)  in  three  reels 
—  an  unheard-of  experiment,  for  it  took 
almost  an  hour  to  show. 

It  ran  continuously  for  six  months,  was 
sold  all  over  the  country,  and  I  believe 
is  still  p>opular.  Despite  this  objert 
lesson,  most  of  the  manufacturers  kept 
to  the  easy  and  obvious  road  of  supplying 
cheap  melodrama  and  broad  farce,  ^ith 
half  a  dozen  poor  actors  and  wretched 
scenery,  for  the  innumerable  five-  and 
ten-cent  theatres. 

But  about  six  years  ago  the  moving 
picture  play  suddenly  broke  its  cocoon. 
Paul  and  Williamson  really  led  the  way. 
in  Great  Britain;  and,  through  the  superior 
excellence  of  their  studios  and  the  per- 
severance with  which  they  attacked  dif- 
ficult technical  problems  of  scenery,  light- 
ing, and  so  on,  they  controlled  the  Ameri- 
can market  between  1900  and  1906: 
Williamson  alone  supplied  nearly  a  hun- 
dred films  a  week  to  motion  picture  the- 
atres in  this  country. 

Still,  however,  the  pictures  were  conven- 
tional, limited  in  scope. 

HOW   FRENCH   ART  CHANGED  THE    FILMS 

Then  suddenly  French  art  and  dramatic 
genius  saw  the  chance  in  this  new  medium. 
Great  studios  were  built  at  tremendous 
cost,  full  of  most  elaborate  appliances: 
scenery  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  regular 
theatres  was  prepared;  the  best  French 
actors  and  actresses  and  the  foremost  dram- 
atists were  drawn  into  the  productions: 
and,  thus  revitalized,  the  motion  picture 
began  to  show  with  amazing  swiftness  of 
what  it  was  capable.  The  French  films 
drove  everything  else  out  of  our  market 
in  the  higher  class  theatres  —  only  to  be 
largely  displaced  themselves  when  Ameri- 
can makers  presently  woke  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  opportunity  that  thty 
were  missing. 

Some  of  the  things  being  done  to-day 
along  the  spectacular  line  are  almost  be- 
yond belief  at  first  hearing.    For  example: 
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lucing  "The  Battle  of  Gettys- 

00  soldiers,  regulars  and  militia, 
lits  of  that  great  struggle  on  the 
tlefield;  and  in  Pickett's  charge 
rth  of  black  powder,  to  supply 
pall  of  smoke,  was  one  of  the 

he  cost  of  production. 

CZAR   A   "movie"   actor 

ssian  Government  and  even  the 

1  in  securing  historical  accuracy 
,"  a  presentation  of  Nap>oleon's 
>m  Moscow.  And  "Waterloo" 
iced  in  Northamptonshire,  at  a 
irly  $25,000,  during  four  twelve- 
/  work,  with  almost  every  old 
niform  and  piece  of  artillery  of 
that  England  afforded. 

Jeer  War"  was  filmed  on  the 
fomian  ranch  acquired  by  one 
just  for  its  productions  —  with 
sm  that  scores  of  veterans  are 
ive  pointed  out  spots  they  re- 
particularly  when  the  pictures 
n  in  London! 

'e  literature  and  the  drama  been 
Forbes- Robertson's  "  Ham- 
sen  most  elaborately  filmed,  with 
re  Castle  built  by  the  water's 
Lulworth  Cove,  Dorset,  Eng.; 
arables,"  with  a  star  cast  drawn 
the  foremost  theatres  of  Paris, 
^e-reel  film  (12,000  feet)  which 
een  months  to  prepare,  requires 
irs  to  show,  and  cost  about 
he  "Life  of  Christ"  is  in  thirty- 
hs,  from  the  Nativity  to  the 
1,  and  is  reported  to  have 
»,ooo  for  one  renter;  "Dante's 
though  advertised  on  Broadway 
on't  you  want  to  take  a  trip 
lines)  was  really  a  remarkable 
nt  of  the  Italian  makers;  an- 
/  artistic  production  of  one  of 
t  Italian  studios  is  a  version  of 
Crusaders,"  requiring  600  men 
horses;  even  such  supposedly 
erature  as  "PeI16as  and  M61i- 
s  gone  before  the  motion  camera. 

SINKING   A   REAL  SHIP 

respects  the  most  extraordinary 
ie  book  productions  is  the  film 
lann's  "  Atlantis."    The  armless 


man  and  the  actress  (who  had  given  the 
author  the  first  idea  of  the  story  on  board 
the  vessel  which  brought  him  to  this 
country)  were  found  after  a  long  search; 
an  ocean  liner,  with  captain,  officers,  and 
crew,  was  chartered  and  a  company  of 
five  hundred  actors  embarked;  the  Roland, 
which  sinks  in  the  story,  was  partly  con- 
structed on  pontoons  and  sunk  by  flooding 
these  supports  —  the  scenes  of  this  ocean 
tragedy  being  enacted  to  the  utmost 
detail;  and  the  entire  film  cost  something 
like  $100,000. 

Indeed,  the  new  movement  in  producing 
successful  novels  is  assuming  large  pro- 
portions, and  promises  to  add  materially 
to  the  fiction  writers'  income  —  for  a 
court  decision  has  just  held  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  rights  are  protected  by  the 
book  copyright.  One  company,  just 
starting,  is  specializing  in  this  line,  and 
offering  in  many  cases  $1,000  advance 
and  a  straight  10  per  cent,  royalty  on  the 
gross  receipts  from  the  film.  This  is 
quite  a  departure,  for  the  authors  of  mov- 
ing pictures  have  generally  been  paid  a 
lump  sum  for  their  work  and,  though  the 
rate  of  remuneration  has  gone  steadily  up, 
they  have  by  no  means  shared  in  the  ex- 
ceptional successes. 

SENSATIONAL  ART 

The  Continent  may  beat  us  in  the  art 
of  its  films,  but  when  it  comes  to  realistic 
sensationalism.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  lead  the  world.  In  bring- 
ing out  "  Ramona,"  sixty-five  actors  were 
sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  five  months  to 
get  the  atmosphere;  to  show  the  sacking 
of  the  settlement  by  the  Indians,  a  small 
village  was  purchased  and  actually  fired 
by  the  savages  before  the  camera.  Again 
a  fire  scene  was  wanted;  while  the  possi- 
bilities were  being  debated,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  big  store:  the  producers  hurriedly 
telephoned  the  authorities,  actors  were 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  the  hero  rescued 
the  fainting  lady  and  bore  her  down  the 
ladder  with  a  background  of  real  confla- 
gration and  real  firemen  that  could  never 
be  impugned.  Miss  Marie  Pickering,  of  an 
English  company,  in  "Through  the 
Clouds,"  had  to  leap  from  an  aeroplane, 
catch  the  trailing  rope  of  a  balloon,  and 
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rescue  the  helpless  victim  of  the  villain 
from  this  runaway  air-craft  —  which  she 
did  600  feet  above  ground;  and  another 
actor,  as  a  cowboy  on  his  horse,  was  slung 
beneath  a  balloon  and  sailed  over  the  city 
of  Berlin.  In  another  play  where  the 
"vilyun"  in  one  locomotive  is  chased  by 
the  hero  in  another,  there  was  a  hair- 
raising  race  which  culminated  in  the  pur- 
suing engine  smashing  into  the  one  it 
pursued  —  but  in  this  the  actual  collision 
was  a  separate  run,  with  dummies,  pieced 
on  to  the  first  film. 

ACCIDENTS   THAT    BEFALL  THE   ACTORS 

Naturally  there  have  been  casualties: 
Annette  Kellermann  was  slightly  hurt 
and  Herbert  Brenon  very  badly  cut  in 
February  by  the  breaking  of  a  glass  tank 
full  of  water  wherein  they  were  enacting 
"Neptune's  Daughter";  one  actor  was 
killed  in  a  railroad  thriller;  another  was 
drowned  in  a  water  scene;  during  the  Boer 
War  reproduction  one  incautious  gentle- 
man dropped  a  lighted  match  into  a  glass 
vessel  containing  gunpowder  —  and  hasn't 
eliminated  all  the  particles  of  glass  from 
his  system  yet;  and  besides  dozens  of 
cases  similar  to  these,  despatches  from 
Africa  told  recently  of  the  death  of  a 
camera  man  who  was  filming  the  charge 
of  a  wounded  lioness. 

These  pictures  of  travel,  sport,  and 
adventure  in  strange  lands  have  been  a 
notable  achievement  of  the  "cinema." 
The  "Life  in  the  Jungle"  series  was  a 
dramatic  performance,  a  regular  men- 
agerie of  twenty-one  lions  and  pretty 
much  everything  else  from  elephants  to 
monkeys  being  taken  to  Florida,  with 
Negroes  for  Africans,  a  stock  company 
of  thirty  actors,  animal  trainers,  and  so 
on.  (The  heroine  had  a  narrow  escape 
in  her  "leopard  act,"  being  sprung  upon 
so  realistically  that  she  was  badly  clawed.) 
But  such  intimate  views  of  a  world  not 
one  man  out  of  a  thousand  can  ever  see 
as  the  Rainey  views  of  Africa  (on  which 
Mr.  Rainey  made  a  small  fortune),  the 
Scott  and  Shackleton  sets  of  the  South 
Pole  expeditions,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's 
superb  views  of  the  high  Himalayas, 
the  set  of  the  unexplored  cannibal  region 
of  central  New  Guinea,  Buffalo  Jones's 
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circus-like  ropings  of  lions  and  rhinos  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  splendid  views  of 
swimming  polar  bears  and  other  Arctic 
scenes  just  brought  back  by  the  Klein- 
Schmidt  expedition,  as  well  as  the  former 
Whitney  ones  —  of  the  absorbing  interest 
and  value  of  these  there  can  be  no  question. 
A  motion  picture  outfit  has  become  a 
necessary  part  of  the  explorer's  equip- 
ment, and  the  newspapers  only  recently 
chronicled  the  fact  that  Prince  Henr>' 
of  Prussia  had  been  learning  to  use  a 
"movie"  camera  in  preparation  for  the 
trip  of  exploration  and  diplomacy  in  South 
America  on  which  he  sailed  in  March. 

THE   NEWS   IN   MOTION    PICTURES 

A  similar  and  even  more  important 
field  has  become  the  big  news  events. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  news  incarnate, 
was  recorded  in  a  myriad  manifestations 
on  his  trip  to  Rio,  from  refereeing  a  boxing 
match  and  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  tango,  to  being  received 
in  state  at  the  palace  in   Bahia. 

To  come  to  lesser  things,  the  Durbar 
in  India  and  the  coronation  of  King  George 
were  filmed  so  that  the  spectator  got  a  much 
better  idea  of  these  gorgeous  ceremonies 
than  if  he  had  been  on  the  ground.  Pic- 
tures of  the  latter  event  were  shown  in 
Paris  that  same  night.  But  even  this 
speed  record  was  far  eclipsed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  investiture  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Carnarvon.  The  ceremony  was 
late  in  the  day  so  that  the  last  films  were 
not  exposed  till  four  in  the  afternoon: 
they  were  rushed  on  board  a  special  train, 
developed  and  prepared  in  an  improvised 
studio  in  a  goods-car  while  the  train  was 
speeding  east;  and  were  actually  shown  in 
a  London  theatre,  200  miles  from  Car- 
narvon,  that  night  at  quarter  past  ten. 
The  Messina  earthquake  and  the  Balkan 
War  were  also  chronicled  most  realistically, 
several  venturesome  camera  men  bdng 
overcome  by  the  lava  streams  on  the 
former  occasion;  and  when  a  new  figure 
came  into  the  limelight  of  the  Mexican 
anarchy,  an  enterprising  American  com- 
pany outdid  all  its  rivals  by  going  into 
partnership  with  the  warrior  —  so  that  it 
is  now  able  to  offer  triumphantly  "  General 
Villa's  own  Mutual  Movies  of  the  Mexican 
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Dlution."  (A  realization  of  the  vaude- 
joke  that  "  the  last  Mexican  battle  will 
5  to  be  fought  over  because  the  moving- 
Lire  man  forgot  to  put  in  any  film.") 

THE    "animated  NEWSPAPER" 

natural  outgrowth  of  these  news 
jres  has  been  the  "animated  news- 
jr."  The  Gaumont  Graphic,  Pathi's 
kly,  and  a  number  of  others.  If 
e  is  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast,  a  bad 
oad  accident,  any  picturesque  dis- 
r,  a  camera  reporter  is  rushed  to  the 
;  anything  worth  chronicling  in  sport, 
?ty,  politics,  fashion  —  in  short,  any 
5  that  can  be  so  treated  is  filmed, 
cted,  and  made  up  at  the  office,  and 
out  to  the  theatres  as  a  regular  news 
ice.  One  of  these  "newspapers"  is 
!d  twice  a  week  and  each  issue  is 
•ably  seen  by  several  million  people. 
le  business  aspect  of  the  motion  pic- 
has  changed  considerably  with  the 
len  increase  in  cost  of  studios  and 
ssories,  the  higher  prices  paid  authors 
actors,  the  exacting  public  demand  for 
lute  realism  at  any  price.  A  few 
s  ago,  the  "plant"  represented  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars;  authors  who 
$35  for  a  scenario  or  play  were  the 
;t  sellers"  of  the  profession;  and  regular 
rs  would  starve  rather  than  make  a 
4e  of  dollars  a  day  before  the  camera. 
a  producer  would  be  hopelessly  bandi- 
ed without  a  studio  costing,  when 
>letely  fitted  up,  ten  to  twenty  thou- 
dollars  (the  Edison  building  alone 
o  feet  long,  has  a  tank  for  aquatics 
ing  130,000  gallons  of  water,  and  cost 
,000  —  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
e  little  "  Black  Maria"  in  which  their 
films  were  made),  prices  of  $200  for 
s  are  not  rare  any  more  —  and  the 
element  of  10  per  cent,  royalty, 
:ially  on  novels,  is  coming  in;  and 
John  Bunny,  the  star  actor  of  the  Vita- 
h,  gets  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year  for 
nnotion  picture  work,  with  enough 
left  to  himself  to  draw  big  sums  from 
vaudeville  houses. 

It  leaving  out  the  extravagant  "fea- 
'  productions,  with  the  cost  of  raw 
at  2}  cents  a  foot  (instead  of  3)  as 
eriy),  it  is  perhaps  a  fair  approxima- 


tion to  say  that  the  average  initial  cost 
is  paid  by  a  sale  of  ten  copies  of  a  film 
(the  price  here  being  10  cents  a  foot) 
and  that  therefore  there  is  a  profit  of 
about  4  cents  a  foot  —  $40  on  a  standard 
reel  —  to  the  producer.  And  since  cir- 
culations run  from  50  to  100  copies 
{Patbe's  IVeekly  has  a  regular  "release" 
of  120),  the  possibilities  of  profit  are 
obvious  —  though  the  statement  by  a 
well-posted  writer  that  "the  American 
producer  cannot  possibly  court  failure" 
is  perhaps  not  safe  to  place  before  a 
novice  thinking  of  entering  the  business 
—  for  the  small  independent  manu- 
facturer, not  belonging  to  the  powerful 
organizations,  will  probably  be  lucky  to 
sell  from  twelve  to  twenty  prints  of  a 
fairly  good  subject.  And  when  one  con- 
siders that  there  are  more  than  5,000  plays 
a  year  being  turned  out  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  the  big  spectacular 
"features,"  the  similarity  to  a  stampede 
to  new  gold  fields  becomes  evident. 

TWO    GROUPS   OF   WHOLESALERS 

The  manufacturers  of  machines  and 
film  are  also,  of  course,  reaping  a  fat  har- 
vest. The  biggest  end  is  the  making  of 
raw  film,  which  is  controlled  over  the 
whole  world  by  half  a  dozen  firms,  that 
turn  out  more  than  a  million  feet  of  film  a 
day;  95  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  is 
said  to  come  from  the  Eastman  factories. 

When  a  picture  play  is  made,  it  passes 
through  a  variety  of  middlemen  before  it 
is  finally  shown  to  the  public.  In  Eng- 
land, the  system  is  to  submit  the  new  film 
to  a  "  renter,"  who  buys  what  he  believes 
in  and  rents  it  to  the  theatres.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  film  "exchanges"  domi- 
nate the  situation  —  two  great  groups  of 
wholesalers,  the  General  Film  Company, 
or  "Trust,"  with  about  fifty  branches  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
two  organizations  of  "independents"  — 
the  Mutual  and  Universal  groups,  com- 
prising nearly  two  hundred  corporations 
all  over  the  country,  which  are  about  as 
much  of  a  "trust"  as  the  General.  Each 
combination  issues  a  given  number  of 
films  a  week,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
theatre  manager  —  who  has  only  a  nega- 
tive voice  in  what  he  shall  put  before 
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his  patrons,  frequently  not  even  know- 
ing beforehand  what  he  is  to  receive. 
Right  here  is,  naturally,  one  cause  of  our 
backwardness  in  artistic  productions. 

The  latter  situation  is  being  relieved  by 
the  "features"  to  some  extent,  more  than 
one  hundred  companies  now  acting  inde- 
pendently of  trade  alliances;  and  the  new 
"  Exhibitors'  League"  might  have  a  pro- 
found influence  if  they  only  would. 

PLENTY    OF    COMPETITION 

So  any  reader  who  sets  out  to  scoop  up 
for  himself  a  few  bucketfuls  of  this  golden- 
flowing  Pactolus  need  not  fear  but  that  he 
will  have  plenty  of  competition  of  the 
liveliest  sort.  Moreover,  the  immediate 
future  promises  changes  whose  effect 
cannot  be  estimated:  the  Edison  patents 
have  been  upset;  the  Eastman  film  patent 
has  been  upset  in  favor  of  the  original 
Goodwin  invention;  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Company;  the  "trust" 
contracts  expire  this  summer  (and  what 
will  be  the  realignment  no  one  can  fore- 
see); and  the  tariff  has  been  removed 
permitting  the  free  entry  of  foreign  films. 
These  unsettling  elements,  with  the  growth 
of  the  "features"  and  with  new  concerns 
springing  up  every  few  minutes,  ought  to 
provide  plenty  of  excitement  for  motion 
picture  men  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Remains  the  exhibitor,  and  remarkable 
as  are  the  get-rich-quick  annals  of  the 
other  lines,  some  of  the  money  successes 
here  are  even  more  striking. 

A   MILLIONAIRE    POLICEMAN 

For  example,  there  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  policeman  in  Albany  who  invested 
his  hard-earned  savings  so  successfully 
that  he  found  himself  a  few  thousand 
dollars  ahead.  He  started  a  moving 
picture  theatre  on  a  small  scale  —  and 
to-day  he  is  a  rich  man  even  for  twentieth 
century  America,  buying  out  •  shares  of 
theatre  circuits  for  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  man  now  a  millionaire  several 
times  over  was  a  cloth-sponger  in  a  tailor's 
shop  only  a  few  j  ears  ago. 

A  third,  who  has  acquired  forty  theatres 
in  five  years,  was  a  fur  manufacturer  in  a 
small  way;  and  his  former  partner  heads 


a  concern  capitalized  at  millions  and  con- 
trolling a  great  chain  of  200  theatres. 

Mr.  Charles  Kleine,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  "touring  film"  (large 
"feature"  plays  run  exactly  on  theatrial 
lines,  with  advance  agents  going  from 
town  to  town,  but  with  only  three  men  to 
carry  around  instead  of  a  big  expensive 
company),  bought  the  American  rights  of 
"Quo  Vadis"  from  the  Roman  producers. 
the  Cines  Company;  it  has  been  an  amaz- 
ing success,  and  bids  fair  to  return  a  net 
profit  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  Mr. 
Kleine  in  a  year's  run. 

Mr.  Tom  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
started  in  the  early  days  of  motion  pictures  1 
by  purchasing  the  film  of  "The  Great 
Train  Robbery"  for  $21  — about  all  he 
had.  He  presently  traded  the  film  for  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  a  cow,  sold  the  ani- 
mals, and  found  himself  with  a  capital  of 
$85,  on  which  he  leased  a  theatre:  he 
"  bally-hooed"  in  front,  his  wife  sold 
tickets,  and  when  the  show  started  he 
ran  the  machine  —  singing  songs  to  Mrs. 
Moore's  piano  accompaniment  between 
reels.  This  Pooh-Bah  gentleman  has  a 
circuit  of  fifteen  theatres,  which  he  is 
replacing  with  much  more  ambitious  ones, 
the  first  of  the  new  type  costing  $22$,ooa 

"mute  profanity" 

Between  the  severe  legal  restrictions 
of  a  few  years  ago  and  the  often  unintelli- 
gent domination  of  the  exchanges,  the 
exhibitor  did  not  exactly  have  a  bed  of 
roses,  despite  the  increasing  flood  of  admis- 
sion dimes  and  quarters.  Toward  the  end 
of  1909  especially,  the  demand  was  so 
much  greater  than  the  supply  that  new 
films  were  ground  out  day  and  night,  and 
the  theatre  took  what  it  could  get,  con- 
tending with  poor  quality,  "repeaters." 
bad  editorial  work  and  acting,  exasper- 
ating service,  and  tremendous  insurance 
rates.  In  some  states  laws  were  passed 
requiring  the  projector  to  be  in  an  asbestos 
room,  the  asbestos  being  obtainable  from 
only  one  manufacturer;  the  doctors  said 
the  "flicker"  hurt  the  public's  eyes;  the 
Sabbatarians  got  laws  through  against 
Sunday  shows;  the  "unco'  guid"  actuaDjr 
protested  against  the  "mute  profanity^ 
which  they  declared  they  detected  in  tlie 
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ements  of  the  actors'  lips;  licenses 
:  raised  in  every  direction;  and  the 
tre  manager  was  called  upon  to  re- 
truct  his  building  according  to  modem 
s  of  scientific  ventilation.  All  in  all, 
igh  some  of  the  early  exhibitors  have 
h  to  answer  for,  1  don't  know  but 
they  paid  for  their  success. 
he  natural  result  of  this  chaos  was 
application  of  the  modern  panacea 
rganization  by  the  formation,  first  in 
'  of  the  National,  and  then  in  191 1  of 
International,  League  of  Exhibitors, 
hese  gentlemen  would  try  to  forget 
r  bogey  of  hostile  legislation  and  the 
equent  lobbying,  they  might  do  much 
ring  order  into  the  business. 

ENSORING   A   NATION'S   AMUSEMENT 

ne  of  the  great  influences  in  improving 
standard  of  motion  picture  plays  has 
I  an  outside  one  —  the  supervision 
:he  National  Board  of  Censorship, 
blished  in  1909  by  the  People's  In- 
ite  to  attack  some  of  the  crying  evils 
he  New  York  shows.  This  board 
passes  on  about  ninety-six  of  every 
Ired  films  publicly  exhibited  in 
;rica.  supervising  the  daily  amuse- 
t  of  about  ten  million  people.  In  a 
Ic  year's  work  it  kept  out  of  the 
tres  of  the  United  States  more  than  4 
on  feet  of  film,  about  1  per  cent. 
lie  amount  inspected;  and  the  more 
eeing  makers  are  coming  to  realize 
the  half  a  million  dollars  for  which 
film  could  have  been  sold,  or  the 
'-thousand  it  actually  cost  to  produce, 
r  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  if 
wn  away  than  if  used. 
le  outlook  for  the  future  in  this 
dng  Jack's  beanstalk  of  a  business 
ggested  by  a  few  of  the  newest  inven- 
i  and  novel  applications: 
brd  comes  that  in  the  general  elec- 
»  in  France  forty  candidates  used 
on  pictures  in  their  campaign.  Pos- 
many  political  campaign  speeches 
soon  be  made  by  "talking  movies." 
ir  Government  is  using  motion  pic- 
i  in  recruiting  work;  and  some  big 
ufacturers  employ  them  to  teach 
ency,  to  demonstrate  salesmanship 
lods.   and  for  general  education  of 


their  employees;  in  the  Nevada  Hospital 
for  Mental  Diseases  they  have  been  found 
of  great  value  in  amusing  the  patients;  a 
"Life  Target"  now  has  moving  pictures 
of  birds  and  animals  for  gunners  to  prac- 
tise on;  in  England  humorous  advertise- 
ments are  sometimes  run  in  the  theatres, 
and  a  new  American  company  devotes 
itself  exclusively  to  advertising  work  — 
one  unique  result  being  a  department 
store's  screaming  announcement  of  "  Mo- 
tion Pictures  of  Beautiful  Lingerie;"  one 
firm  supplies  what  it  calls  a  moving  picture 
illustrated  song  service,  and  an  automatic 
piano  company  has  just  put  out  a  "photo- 
player"  for  use  with  motion  pictures,  con- 
taining a  whole  automatic  orchestra  of 
"organ,  piano,  mandolin,xylophone, violin, 
drum,  cymbal,  triangle,  castanets,  tom- 
tom, crash-cymbal,  fire-gong,  steamboat 
and  locomotive  whistles,  cow-bells,  thun- 
der effect,  wind  siren,  bird  call,  baby  cry, 
telephone  and  door  bell,  horse  trot,  and 
automobile  horn;"  and  for  two  years 
Paris  has  had  a  method  of  showing  by  full 
daylight  instead  of  in  a  darkened  hall. 

Of  course,  the  logical  ultimate  aim  is  the 
"talking-color-movie."  There  are  already 
fair  color  effects:  kinemacolor  and  biocolor, 
using  two  screens  of  red  and  green;  a 
new  method  employing  the  three  primary 
colors;  the  Continental  colored  prints 
stencilled  by  hand;  and  the  tinted  pictures 
now  very  common  in  all  work.  Edison 
announced  last  summer  that  after  five 
years'  study  and  experimenting,  one  of  his 
staff  had  perfected  a  color  process  repro- 
ducing hues  exactly  and  working  as  fast  as 
sixteen  pictures  a  second. 

And  the  problem  of  synchronizing  the 
vocal  record  with  the  picture  projector 
has  been  worked  out. 

But  the  voice  accompaniment  is  still 
too  nasal,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done 
before  the  "talking  movie"  is  adopted  for 
more  than,  say,  political  speeches  or  similar 
work.  Indeed,  many  leading  workers  be- 
lieve it  will  never  be  used  except  to  dis- 
pense with  the  titles  of  pictures  —  the 
point  being  that  the  photo-play  is  essen- 
tially pantomime,  and  sp>oken  text  is  there- 
fore superfluous.  Doubtless  perfection  of 
the  talking  machine  would  change  this 
theory  radically. 
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THE    WORK    OF   DR.   O.   T.    LOGAN,  A  MEDICAL   MISSIONARY    OF  CHANG-TE,  CHINA, 
WHO    HEALS    THOUSANDS    OF   NATIVES    EVERY   YEAR   IN    A    HOSPITAL 
THAT  IS  SEVEN    DAYS'   JOURNEY    FROM   THE    NEAREST   CON- 
SULTING    PHYSICIAN    —   HIS     ADVENTUROUS 
CAREER     IN     WINNING     THE     GOOD 
WILL     OF     THE     CHINESE 

BY 
W.    W.    PETER 


TO  THE  west  of  the  western 
edge  of  a  great  lake  in  Hunan 
Province,  China,  is  Chang-te, 
a  city  whose  inhabitants  have 
never  been  numbered.  There 
may  be  200,000  people  in  it  as  some  esti- 
mate. Perhaps  there  are  50,000  or  75,000 
less.  No  one  knows.  Around  this  city 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yuan  River  is  a  huge 
wall  of  mud,  brick,  and  stone,  higher  by  ten 
feet  than  most  of  the  houses  within.  This 
wall  was  built  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  spring  and  summer  floods.  In  low 
water  the  river  flows  past  the  city.  In 
flood  water  it  flows  past  and  around  the 
city.  At  such  times  the  city  becomes  an 
island, and  to  a  man  high  up  in  an  aeroplane 
would  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  huge 
washtub  full  of  living  creatures  resting  in  a 
body  of  muddy  water. 

To  this  city  in  1899  came  Doctor  Suc- 
ceeded Nevertheless,  whose  other  name  is 
O.  T.  Logan.  Originally  from  Illinois,  he 
came  to  China  to  live  and  work  as  a  medical 
missionary. 

Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
"foreign  devils"  first  came  into  China,  the 
Chinese  tried  to  restrict  contamination 
to  the  port  cities.  Foreigners  were  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  interior,  which 
for  years  remained  a  locked  up,  mysterious 
country.  But  gradually  the  barriers  were 
broken  down  by  commerce,  Christianity, 
and  cannon,  the  three  strong  arms  of  West- 
ern civilization.  Through  the  central 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  on  the  other,  the 
entire  country  was  opened  to  foreigners. 
But  the  province  of  Hunan  was  the  last 
one  to  open  its  doors. 


About  this  time,  1897,  Dr.  O.  T.  Logan 
and  his  wife  arrived  at  1-chang,  Hupeh. 
where  they  spent  a  year  studying  the 
language  and  waiting  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  go  south  into  Hunan.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  steamers  running 
so  far  inland  and  when  they  decided  to 
venture  into  Hunan  they  had  to  travel  by 
means  of  a  slow-going  houseboat  that  was 
propelled  by  long  bamboo  poles,  hcav>' 
sweeps,  and  wind. 

When  the  party  got  as  far  as  Shi-Shau. 
on  the  border  between  Hupeh  and  Hunan, 
they  felt  the  temper  of  the  people.  For 
centuries  the  Hunanese  had  been  spared 
what  they  came  to  consider  the  blight  of 
intercourse  with  foreigners  and  they  gave 
way  grudgingly  to  the  trend  of  the  times. 
Although  the  doors  of  the  province  weie 
officially  declared  open,  practically  tbe>' 
were  still  shut  in  certain  cities  and  only  a 
crack  open  in  others. 

The  Chinese  in  this  houseboat  party 
advocated  turning  back.  1 1  was  plain  that 
foreigners  were  not  wanted.  At  this  rather 
critical  stage  in  their  journey,  the  doctor 
succeeded  in  giving  relief  to  a  woman  who 
had  been  brought  to  him.  While  eating 
her  rice  she  had  swallowed  a  needle.  First 
husband,  then  relatives,  then  Chinese  doc- 
tors, had  reached  down  for  the  needle  and 
failed.  1  n  desperation  they  took  her  to  the 
river  bank  to  the  boat  on  which  the  "for- 
eign devil"  doctor  had  just  come  to  town. 
Perhaps  he  could  bring  up  the  needle. 
Word  of  what  had  happened  to  the  wooian 
spread  through  the  town  and  a  great  crowd 
of  curious  people  gathered  on  the  shore  to 
see  what  would  happen.  In  plain  sight  of 
all,  by  the  use  of  his  fingers  and  a  long  for- 
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the  doctor  succeeded  in  producing 
leedle.  Their  own  doctors  had  plainly 
i.  And  the  foreign  doctor  had  just 
lainly  succeeded.  The  people  were 
«d.  And  the  party  of  foreigners  de- 
i  that  after  all  they  would  not  turn  back. 

ON    VIEW    AS    "foreign    DEVILS" 

hen  they  arrived  at  Chang-te,  their 
nation,  they  found  the  people  more 
►us  than  hostile.      As  soon  as  their 

was  tied  up  next  to  the  shore, 
Ireds   of   people   came   to   get  their 

glimpse  of  such  strange-looking 
an  beings.  The  doctor  went  ashore 
was  followed  by  people  wherever  he 
.  During  his  absence,  the  crowd  at 
boat  became  so  great  that  the  doors 
pushed  in  and  the  roof  was  torn  away 
le  more  ill-mannered  ones  who  insisted 
;n  immediate  personal  inspection  of 
newcomers,  their  clothes,  boxes,  etc. 
curiosity  of  the  crowd  was  satisfied  in 
when  the  only  woman  in  the  party 
)ed  outside  so  that  all  could  see  what 
reign  woman  looked  like.  The  less 
I  Chinese  women  felt  of  her  shoes  and 
es,  looked  her  up  and  down,  front  and 
.  It  must  have  been  an  experience. 
ley  rented  a  Chinese  house  in  which 
vc  and  work.  At  first  their  living 
IS,  the  schoolroom,  the  dispensary  and 
ital,  and  the  chapel  were  all  in  one 
ing.  And  this  a  building  whose  front 
opened  into  the  street  and  whose  brick 

held  neighbors  immediately  on  the 
'  side.  In  the  back  was  a  small  yard 
lich  the  annual  flood-water  came  dan- 
isly  near.  Once  the  doctor  rowed  to 
ghboring  house,  also  outside  the  city, 
ound  that  in  the  first  floor  was  six  feet 
atcr.  In  his  own  house  the  doctor 
annoyed  by  rats.  They  were  both 
^rous  and  daring.  He  did  not  mind 
ch  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves 
nning  around  the  rooms  and  over  the 
at  night.  But  it  was  the  limit  of  his 
nee  when,  on  one  occasion  while  trying 
erate  on  a  man  who  had  tried  to  com- 
uicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  he  found 
a  venturesome  old  rat  was  walking 
id  on  the  table  he  had  reserved  for 
rgical  instrunients. 
spite   crowded    quarters    and    only 


the  simplest  of  equipments  this  doctor 
succeeded  nevertheless.  A  man  from  an- 
other province  was  brought  in  because  he 
was  blind.  The  lenses  of  both  eyes  were 
opaque  and  had  to  be  removed.  Seeing, 
he  returned  to  his  home  but  came  back 
again  after  five  months,  bringing  with  him 
five  friends  blind,  or  nearly  so,  from  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  eye  trouble.  They  had  trav- 
eled a  hundred  miles  to  the  hospital,  and, 
headed  by  the  man  whose  sight  had  been 
restored,  they  walked  into  the  doctor's 
room,  lock-step  fashion,  every  man  behind 
having  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man 
next  in  front  of  him. 

He  operated  on  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman 
beggar.  The  day  she  left  the  hospital  she 
tried  to  express  her  appreciation  by  the 
promise  to  bring  all  the  money  she  could 
beg  into  the  hospitals  so  that  other  poor 
blind  people  might  be  given  back  their 
sight.  Poor  patients  out  of  gratitude  often 
brought  a  chicken  as  a  present.  And  in 
many  cases  a  single  chicken  represents 
several  days'  wages  for  hard  work. 

tiger's  teeth  for  medicine 

The  success  of  medical  missions  in  China 
is  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  zeal  and  de- 
votion of  the  men,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
great  contrast  which  exists  between  the 
Western  and  the  Chinese  way  of  caring 
for  the  sick.  In  China,  such  sciences  as 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  bacter- 
iology have  never  been  developed,  not  be- 
cause the  Chinese  are  Christian  Scientists 
but  largely  because  they  have  never 
sanctioned  dissection  of  the  human 
body.  So  long  as  the  human  body  har- 
bored life,  it  may  have  been  thought  ever 
so  little  of,  but  once  that  body  became  a 
cadaver,  it  became  something  sacred  which 
had  to  be  left  alone  and  buried  with  its  fore- 
bears whenever  possible.  In  consequence, 
after  several  thousand  years  the  Chinese 
system  of  medicine  is  still  a  matter  of  giv- 
ing tiger's  teeth  or  something  often  equally 
ludicrous,  and  surgery  a  matter  of  letting 
out  the  little  devils  of  pain  by  puncturing 
the  sick  patient  with  long,  dirty  needles, 
bleeding,  or  some  such  method.  From 
now  on,  however,  this  will  become  decreas- 
ingly  true.  Medical  schools  are  being  es- 
tablished along  Western  lines,  dissection 
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has  been  legalized  in  Hupeh  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Peking,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Government  is  leaning  very  largely  toward 
the  new  order  of  things. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  Doc- 
tor Succeeded  Nevertheless  faced  a  unique 
difficulty.  He  wanted  to  build  a  hospital. 
But  none  of  the  Chinese  builders  in  the  city 
knew  what  a  foreign  hospital  building 
should  look  like.  Could  they  build  him  a 
house?  They  did  not  know  what  a  foreign- 
built  house  ought  to  look  like,  either.  There 
were  no  foreign  buildings  in  the  entire  prov- 
ince. But  there  was  one  builder  who  had 
traveled  more  than  his  neighbors,  and  he 
remembered  having  seen  a  foreigner's 
house  once,  and  that  twelve  years  pre- 
viously. Logs  from  up-country  were 
hauled  from  the  river  into  the  compound, 
sawed  up  into  lumber  by  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  two  men  and  a  hand  rip-saw,  and 
dressed  for  use.  Everything  had  to  be 
explained  in  detail  again  and  again.  This 
took  months,  but  the  hospital  was  finally 
completed  and  ready  for  use  in  1902. 

DIRECTING  AN  OPERATION    ON  ONE's    SELF 

Chang-te  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as 
New  Orleans.  In  summer  it  is  very  hot. 
One  summer  the  doctor  became  sick  and 
decided  that  he  would  have  to  leave  and 
secure  treatment  by  some  other  doctor. 
The  nearest  one  lived  four  hundred  miles 
away  and  the  going  was  slow.  After  four 
days'  traveling  on  a  small  boat,  the  pain 
became  so  severe  that  they  had  to  tie  up  at 
a  small  village  on  the  edge  of  Tung-ting 
Lake.  In  telling  the  story  the  doctor  says 
that  all  he  can  remember  about  this  place 
was  that  next  to  them  was  a  boatload  of 
squealing  pigs.  Here  they  waited,  but  the 
pain  increased.  The  doctor  decided  that 
an  operation  was  necessary,  so  he  instruc- 
ted another  missionary  how  to  give  chloro- 
form and  his  wife  how  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  anesthetist  took 
sick  and  spilled  most  of  the  chloroform  so 
that  there  was  not  enough  left  to  put  the 
doctor  fully  tosleep.  The  doctor's  wife  oper- 
ated anyhow.  But  the  doctor  jumped  and 
kicked  around  so  much  that  he  spoiled  the 
operation.  Fortunately, theappendicealab- 
scess,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble, 
broke  into  the  bowel  that  very  night. 


It  was  at  this  little  village,  also,  that 
the  wife  had  to  open  twenty-one  boils 
which  had  broken  out  on  the  body  of  their 
only  child.  After  seven  more  days,  this 
rather  broken  down  party  reached  Hankow 
and  a  medical  missionary  there.  It  was 
feared  that  Dr.  Logan  would  not  recover. 
But  he  did,  and  when  he  was  well  enough 
to  travel  they  sent  him  to  his  home  in 
Illinois.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
back  in  Chang-te  and  on  the  job  as  before. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  19 12,  Dr. 
Logan  was  returning  to  Chang-te  from  the 
annual  mission  meeting,  when  the  captain 
of  the  boat  came  into  the  cabin  in  great 
alarm  with  the  news  that  cholera  had  broken 
out  on  the  ship  and  that  the  first  man 
to  be  stricken  was  his  first  oflficer.  It  was 
a  Japanese  river  steamer,  Siang  Kiang 
Mam,  with  three  hundred  passengers  who 
were  already  in  a  state  of  panic.  They 
were  still  eight  hours  from  their  destina- 
tion, with  no  intervening  cities  at  which 
they  might  stop.  Cholera  spreads  ver>' 
rapidly  and,  once  taken  with  it,  the  stricken 
ones  die  within  a  few  hours. 

QUICK    WORK    IN    A    CHOLERA     SCARE 

One  glance  at  the  sick  man  confirmed 
the  captain's  diagnosis.  The  doctor  had 
not  come  prepared  to  do  the  unexpected. 
But  he  had  a  pocket  case.  From  another 
passenger  he  borrowed  a  fountain-pen  filler. 
On  board  the  ship  they  discovered  some  rub- 
ber tubing  and  a  funnel.  From  the  dining 
saloon  table  they  obtained  salt. 

The  cholera  patient  was  isolated.  Evcr>' 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  others 
from  becoming  infected.  With  the  table 
salt  and  boiled  water  a  "normal  salt  solu- 
tion" was  made.  The  fountain-pen  filler 
was  inserted  between  two  ends  of  rubber 
tubing  to  detect  air  bubbles.  Connectioo 
was  made  between  the  funnel  and  a  hypo- 
dermic needle.  The  saline  injection  outfit 
was  complete. 

By  this  time  the  first  officer's  face  was 
blanched.  His  fingertips  had  that  "wash- 
erwoman's hands"  appearance  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  last  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. His  heart  was  fluttering  and  it  was 
plain  that  death  was  not  far  off. 

Carefully  but  speedily  the  vein  at  the 
elbow  was  laid  bare  with  a  sterilized  pock- 
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.    After  making   sure   that   there 

0  air  bubbles  anywhere,  the  hypo- 
needle  was  driven  into  the  exposed 
id  the  solution  allowed  to  flow  in 
:le  above  normal  body  temperature. 

pints  of  the  solution  flowed  into  the 
vein  and  thus  into  the  general  cir- 
1.  The  officer's  heart,  from  rapid, 
iS  flutterings,  began  to  beat  more 
ind  steadily.     His  blanched  features 

1  a  more  lifelike  appearance.     By 
a  pulsing  thread  of  flowing  blood 

«  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  fingertips 
It.  The  face  showed  returning  color. 
re  the  operation  the  man  was  un- 
us.  After  the  injection  he  showed 
f  life  by  moaning  and  trying  to 

The  first  thing  he  said  was,  "Give 
rink."  On  opening  his  eyes  he  rec- 
.  the  captain  standing  at  his  side. 
wo  weeks  in  the  Chang-te  hospital 
:er  was  taken  back  to  his  ship,  weak 
of  danger. 

:ely  had  the  doctor  unpacked  his 
ifter  his  return  to  Chang-te  when 
cgan  to  come  in  alarming  reports 
ra  outbreaks  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
^ear  there  had  been  sporadic  cases 
ira,  but  no  epidemic  had  visited  the 

twelve  years.  At  that  time  there 
m  a  loss  of  life  which  totaled  many 
ids.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  had 
trough  that  epidemic  and  now  they 
hat  to  do. 

twenty-five  men  and  women  who 
him  in  the  hospital  were  called  to- 

It  was  a  rather  silent  meeting. 
x>ked  into  their  faithful  but  f right- 
ces  the  doctor  saw  those  who  were 
f  support  of  large  families.  He  did 
d  to  tell  them  what  they  were  fa- 
rhey  knew.  So  he  made  it  plain  to 
lat  not  a  single  person  was  bound 
.  Not  one  left.  And  they  went 
J  greatest  fight  of  their  lives. 
in  a  week  cholera  was  raging  in  the 
ind  it  was  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
vould  be  a  physical  impossibility  to 
•  all  the  people  once  they  became 
rheir  hope  lay  in  keeping  the  people 
atching"  cholera.  It  was  preven- 
her  than  cure. 

was  hastily  prepared  for  ten  thou- 
ndbills.     Before  the  ink  was  fairly 


dry  these  were  beingdistributed everywhere 
in  the  city — on  the  streets,  in  the  tea  shops, 
and  in  the  public  market  places.  Bills 
were  posted  at  all  the  city  gates,  and  on 
those  bulletin  boards  which  so  often  serve 
the  Chinese  as  newspapers. 

A  CHINESE  "sandwich  MAN" 

A  Chinese  version  of  an  American  "sand- 
wich man"  was  rigged  up,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives.  With  his  loud  gong 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  many  to  his 
signboard.  When  a  crowd  gathered  he 
would  shout  out  his  warning  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  for  those  who  were  unable  to  read. 
At  night  an  illuminated  sign  was  carried 
through  the  streets.  Two  former  patients 
were  instructed  what  to  say  and  then  sent 
out  to  warn  the  people.  The  newspapers 
were  used,  also.  Within  a  few  days,  by  the 
use  of  all  these  methods,  the  news  of  how 
to  prevent  cholera  spread  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  city. 

And  this  warning  was  most  simple. 
Cholera  gains  entrance  into  the  human 
body  through  the  digestive  tract.  Eat 
and  drink  nothing  contaminated  by  cholera 
organisms,  and  you  are  free  from  the  dan- 
ger of  cholera.  Of  course,  the  people  knew 
nothing  about  cholera  "bugs,"  but  they 
did  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
cholera.  They  could  understand  these  rules : 

Boil   Everything    You   Eat  or    You    IViU   Eat 
Bitterness 
Do  not  eat  raw  vegetables. 
Do  not  eat  anything  uncooked. 
Do  not  drink  unboiled  water. 
Before  eating,  wash  your  hands  in  hot  water. 
No  one  gets  cholera  who  does  not  eat  unclean 
food. 
Remove  Filth 
Cholera  spreads  by  means  of  filth  and  pol- 
lution. 
Remove  all  which  has  been  contaminated  by 
one  with  cholera. 
Gospel  Hall  Hospital 
All  who  are  taken  sick  with  cholera  should  be 
carried  to  the  Gospel   Hall  Hospital  for 
treatment. 
During  this  epidemic  only  cholera  patients 
will  be  received. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  epidemic  oc- 
curred Chinese  Independence  Day.  The 
people  were  not  in  a  mood  for  an  extensive 
celebration.    But    a    night    parade   was 
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formed  to  march  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other.  In  this  parade  the  Chinese 
authorities  gave  the  Gospel  Hall  "sandwich 
man"  a  prominent  place,  and  handbills 
were  distributed  freely. 

Thousands  obeyed  the  rules  of  prevention 
and  lived.  Hundreds  scoffed  at  them  and 
died.  For  the  question  as  to  what  course 
to  take  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  citizen  himself.  There 
was  no  municipal  health  department  to 
say  to  the  citizen,  "This  you  must  do, 
this  you  must  not  do,  in  order  to  protect 
yourself  and  the  community." 

At  the  main  hospital  entrance  was  this 
sign,  "Only  cholera  patients  admitted"; 
and  they  came,  rather  they  were  brought, 
by  the  score.  At  times  those  who  brought 
them  blocked  up  the  street  with  sedan 
chairs  and  improvised  stretchers  of  bamboo 
pyoles.  They  were  treated  as  they  came, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  In  the  democracy  of 
suffering  the  rich  man  lay  helpless  on  a 
table  adjoining  that  of  a  coolie  in  rags. 
When  all  the  available  space  in  the  hospital 
was  filled  up,  the  out-patient  dispensary 
room  had  to  be  turned  into  an  operating 
room.  Seven  operating  tables  were  con- 
structed of  rough  boards  and  arranged 
conveniently  in  the  large  room.  For  every 
table  there  was  a  saline  solution  stand  with 
holders  for  the  flasks.  After  being  oper- 
ated upon,  only  the  worst  cases  could  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  all  the  others 
had  to  be  sent  back  the  way  they  came. 
In  this  way  the  great  majority  were 
given  the  saline  treatment,  were  sent  back 
within  a  few  hours,  and  their  places  were 
given  to  newcomers. 

SIXTY-ONE      OPERATIONS     A      DAY 

The  very  success  of  the  treatments 
brought  new  difficulties.  What  125-bed 
hospital  in  America  could  accommodate 
fifty  intravenous  injections  of  several  pints 
each  in  one  day  for  many  days  in  succes- 
sion without  the  least  warning?  And  what 
if  this  American  hospital  could  not  replen- 
ish the  equipment  short  of  three  weeks? 
And  yet,  during  this  epidemic  in  Chang-te, 
as  many  as  sixty-one  patients  were  oper- 
ated upon  in  one  day.  Some  days  the 
staff  worked  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.    There  were  no  other  doctors 


or  nurses  within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  no 
connecting  railroad  if  there  had  been. 

When  the  stock  of  rubber  tubing  ran 
short  and  spoiled  from  repeated  steriliza- 
tion, the  stomach  pumps  in  the  hospital 
were  cut  up,  and  all  foreigners  in  the  city 
who  had  rubber  tubing  of  any  sort  ^-ere 
asked  to  contribute.  In  the  hospital  there 
were  only  two  nozzles  such  as  are  regularly 
used  for  intravenous  work.  So  small  glass 
medicine  droppers  had  to  be  used  instead. 
Everybody  contributed  ideas  or  material 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  was 
met  successfully  by  one  of  the  menial  hos- 
pital coolies.  Since  every  patient  had  to 
have  from  one  pint  to  several  quarts  d 
distilled  water  with  salt  in  it,  the  water 
could  not  be  distilled  fast  enough.  For 
two  days  the  staff  struggled  along  will 
makeshifts  while  thinking  up  a  plan  ID 
build  a  still  for  little  money  without  tk 
loss  of  time.  This  coolie  solved  the  pra^  ; 
lem.  1  n  one  day  and  at  a  cost  of  less dni 
two  dollars  he  built  a  still  which  later  pi»  . 
duced  twenty  gallons  of  distilled  rnikr 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

i 

A     COOLIE  S    WATER     STILL 

The  still  was  simplicity  itsdf.  td 
cooking  food,  the  Chinese  use  large,  fltf. 
saucerlike  pans  made  of  iron.  With  cat 
of  these  above  and  another  below,  the  OMh 
lie  made  a  drum  of  galvanized  iron  with  a 
hole  in  the  side  for  a  trough.  Into  tk 
lower  pan  hot  water  for  boiling  was  pourei 
Underneath,  a  hot  fire  sent  up  a  constaal 
steam  vapor.  The  upper  kettle  was  kqH 
cool  by  frequent  changings  of  cold  water. 
The  vapor  from  the  lower  kettle,  condtasti 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  cool  upper  kel- 
tie,  dripped  off  into  the  trough,  and  filM 
bottle  after  bottle  with  distilled  water. 

While  Doctor  Succeeded  Nevertheless 
and  his  staff  were  working  out  the  salva- 
tion of  Chang-te,  a  group  of  foreign  doc- 
tors and  a  still  larger  Chinese  staff  wcft 
fighting  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Shang- 
hai. When  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared 
away,  or  rather  when  the  doctors  hung  up 
their  operating  gowns  after  the  scourge 
disappeared,  it  was  found  that  two  nev 
world's  records  had  been  established  in  the 
combating  of  cholera.  Tlw  world's  recofd 
went  to  the  doctors  at  Shanghai.     The 
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t  record  went  to  Dr.  Logan  and 
thousand  miles  up-river. 

world's  medical  record 

Ihang-te  epidemic,  603  patients 
;iven  the  "intravenous-injection- 
olut ion"  treatment.  The  amount 
I  carried  out  of  the  hospital  by 
patients  was  a  ton  and  a  half, 
this  is  a  world's  record,  in  that 
ire  were  so  many  persons  treated 
isly  in  so  short  a  time  and  under 
ult  circumstances.  How  many 
or  thousands  were  saved  by 
he  campaign  of  prevention  can- 
rse,  be  estimated.  Not  a  member 
lital  staff  became  ill. 


"cholera!" 

:RYTHING  YOU  EAT  OR  YOU  WILL  EAT 
'  AND  OTHER  SANITARY  DIRECTIONS  TO 
OF  CHANG-TE,  CHINA.  A  POSTER  THAT 
lANDS  OF  LIVES 

^'s  friends  stick.  It  has  been 
since  he  made  a  few  friends  at 
»n  the  border-line  between  Hupeh 
in.  But  there  has  not  been  a 
no  one  came  the  long  distance 
Shau  to  Chang-te  to  the  hos- 
late  years  the  Shi-Shau  people 


have  organized  parties  and  brought  their 
sick  to  the  Chang-te  hospital  in  boatloads. 
And,  no  matter  how  crowded  the  hospital 
may  be,  room  is  always  made  somehow  for 
these  old  friends  whose  encouragement 
years  ago  meant  so  much  to  him. 

There  were  three  stages  in  the  change  of 
attitude  of  the  people.  1  ndifference,  polite 
words  which  cost  the  Chinese  nothing  but 
meant  much  to  the  doctor,  and  finally 
money.  And  the  giving  of  money  is  final 
proof  of  what  a  Chinese  thinks.  Last  year 
their  voluntary  gifts  amounted  to  $300 
gold.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
money  is  ten  times  as  valuable  in  China  as 
it  is  in  the  United  States. 

A  STRANGE  VISITOR 

One  day  a  visitor  from  a  neighboring 
province  came  into  the  hospital  guest  room 
and  asked  to  see  the  doctor.  He  was  met 
by  one  of  the  Chinese  assistants,  who  asked, 
"Are  you  sick?" 

"No,  1  am  not  sick,"  the  man  replied, 
"and  1  have  never  been  here  before,  nor 
has  any  member  of  my  family.  But  I 
came  to  see  the  foreign  doctor." 

Thinking  that  he  might  be  but  one  of 
the  many  who  were  curious  to  see  the 
foreigners,  the  assistant  said,  "  The  doctor 
is  very  busy." 

But  the  man  would  not  be  put  off,  so  the 
doctor  was  called.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation  over  tea,  the  visitor  came 
to  the  point  of  his  visit  by  saying,  "  1  have 
here  a  very  insignificant  gift  which.  1  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  accept."  He  de- 
posited a  bundle  on  the  table  and  bowed 
himself  out  of  the  room.  After  the  guest 
had  gone,  the  doctor  opened  the  bundle 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  con- 
tained native  coins  equivalent  to  $40,  gold, 
which  is  a  very  large  gift  for  a  Chinese 
to  make  to  a  stranger  about  whom  he  has 
only  heard. 

During  the  Revolution  of  191 1  condi- 
tions in  the  Yangtse  Valley  were  somewhat 
unsettled.  Various  foreign  governmental 
officials  feared  that  there  might  develop 
an  anti-foreign  feeling  and  consequently 
as  a  precaution  ordered  all  foreigners  from 
the  interior  to  the  port  cities.  When  the 
foreigners  in  Chang-te  obeyed  this  request, 
the  Chinese  made  no  effort  to  delay  their 
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leaving.  But  they  came  to  urge  Dr.  Lo- 
gan to  stay  on.  The  officials  swore  that 
no  harm  should  come  to  him.  They  said 
they  would  keep  order.  And  just  to  let  it 
be  known  that  their  intentions  were  of  the 
best,  several  bad  characters  in  Chang-te 
were  quietly  dealt  with. 

HEALING  THOUSANDS  A  YEAR 

Doctor  Succeeded  has  a  man's  job. 
Since  medical  work  was  established  in  1899 
there  have  been  96,097  registrations  of 
patients.  Fifteen  years  ago  patients  came 
only  by  the  dozen.  Five  years  ago  they 
came  by  the  hundreds.  But  not  until  the 
last  few  years  have  they  been  coming  in 
by  the  thousands.  Last  year  more  than 
17,000  patients  passed  through  the  dis- 
pensary and  hospital  for  treatment,  and 
1 ,400  operations  were  performed.  And  this 
remarkable  piece  of  work  wasdone  in  a  very 
modest  plant  and  with  only  the  most  neces- 
sary hospital  equipment  for  about  $3,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $700  comes  from  America 
and  $2,300  is  given  by  the  patients  and 
subscribing  Chinese.  An  average  of  fifty- 
two  new  patients  are  received  into  the  hos- 
pital every  day  in  the  year. 

With  him  the  doctor  has  a  foreign 
trained  nurse  and  two  Chinese  doctors 
who  share  the  heaviest  responsibilities. 
The  two  Chinese  doctors  were  trained 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Chang-te 
hospital  before  and  after  completing  the 
five-year  course  in  the  Hankow  Union 
Medical  School.  They  are  especially  skil- 
ful in  operations  on  the  eye,  of  which  they 
do  a  great  number.  A  recent  graduate  of 
one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Chicago  came 
out  in  1913  and  is  now  studying  the  difficult 
language  preparatory  to  active  medical 
work  with  Dr.  Logan.  Including  dispen- 
sary assistants,  nurses,  and  coolies,  the 
total  staff  numbers  twenty-five.  With 
treating,  managing,  and  financing,  the 
doctor  has  his  hands  full. 

And  yet  he  does  a  few  other  things.  He 
spent  a  month  and  traveled  more  than  i  ,500 
miles  to  attend  the  last  triennial  meeting 
of  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion in  Peking.  Years  ago  the  microscopes 
of  many  doctors  showed  an  unknown  egg. 
They  got  to  calling  this  the  "x"  egg  because 
no  one  knew  what  sort  of  an  intestinal 


worm  it  belonged  to.  After  three  years  of 
investigation  Dr.  Logan  succeeded  in  offer- 
ing an  explanation  which  is  now  univer- 
sally conceded  —  that  the  **x"  egg  was  the 
unfertilized  egg  of  the  common  round- 
worm. It  is  probable  that  he  reported 
the  first  case  of  hookworm  disease  in  the 
Yangtse  Valley.  Specimens  sent  to  the 
United  States  Medical  Museum  were  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Stiles  to  be  the  American 
hookworm.  His  work  in  parasitology  led 
him  into  membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  has 
written  for  the  medical  journals  of  China, 
England,  and  America.  And  all  these 
outside  things  have  to  be  worked  into  a 
schedule  which  to  an  ordinary  man  wouki 
be  quite  full  enough. 

SEVEN  DAYS  FROM  A  COLLEAGUE 

Late  at  night  one  can  often  fiftd  him  alone 
at  work  over  his  microscope  in  the  labora- 
tory or  in  his  crowded  study  with  textbooks 
and  medical  journals  scattered  about. 
Whether  it  be  getting  ready  for  some  dif- 
ficult operation  or  some  matter  for  research, 
he  has  to  rely  largely  upon  himself.  His 
nearest  colleague  is  seven  days'  journey 
away.  They  seldom  compete.  Nor  can 
they  consult  over  the  telephone.  Men  in 
his  position  acquire  confidence  because 
they  have  to  fight  single-handed. 

Hardships?  Once  he  was  sent  home  to 
die.  Ingenuity?  Not  a  month  passes  but 
that  he  has  to  devise  some  makeshift 
where  his  fellow  practitioners  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  near  the  source  of  supplies 
have  but  to  telephone  an  order.  Luxury? 
He  knows  it  in  the  same  way  as  most  medi- 
cal missionaries  whom  I  have  met  —  by 
the  absence  of  things  they  can  get  along 
without.  Efficiency?  Recall  the  cholera 
epidemic  story. 

Whatever  happens  to  come  up  in  the 
work  each  day  is  handled  without  fuss  and 
feathers.  He  believes  that  the  job  of  being 
an  active  medical  missionary  in  China  at 
the  present  time  is  the  very  biggest  job  in 
all  the  world  that  any  man  could  offer  him 
(and  hehas  been  offered  two  professorships). 
And  he  says  that  he  is  only  doing  what 
every  otheraverage  man  of  the  five  hundred 
members  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary 
Association    is  doing. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 


'SAFETY    FIRST      IN    SYRACUSE 


■^"^^  NE  pleasant  morning  last 
\  winter  a  stranger  in  Syra- 
I  cuse,  N.  Y.,  left  his  hotel 
B  for  a  stroll  about  the  city. 
— ^  He  stepped  off  the  curb  to 
\  usual,  diagonally  across  the  street, 
iiately  things  began  to  happen:  A 
s-faced  little  urchin,  rushing  up, 
acard  into  his  hands;  two  Boy  Scouts 
1  their  staves  directly  in  his  path; 
hug^  voice  bellowed  at  him  through 
iphone.  The  stranger  hastily  backed 
the  curb  to  collect  his  startled  wits. 
^  it  dawned  upon  him  that  this  must 
tangible  manifestation  of  the  famous 
:y  First"  campaign. 
Syracuse,  as  in  every  other  large 
can  city,  there  has  always  been  a 
list  of  serious  injuries  and  fatalities 
street  accidents;  and  these  accidents 
been  complacently  considered  un- 
ible  —  the  natural  hazard  of  city 
Last  fall,  however,  a  particularly 
It  piece  of  careless  driving  by  a  reck- 
lauffeur  resulted  in  the  death  of  an 
^  lady,  who  was  knocked  down  and 
as  she  alighted  from  a  trolley  car. 
indictment  and  conviction  of  the 
followed;  but  the  public  conscience 
sen  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  dty 
ritics  resolved  to  take  the  strongest 
to  prevent  further  accidents, 
rresentatives  of  the  city  police  depart- 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
automobile  club  constituted  them- 
a  committee  to  undertake  the  work 
■vention;  and,  with  the  ready  co- 
:bn  of  the  townspeople,  immediately 
1  the  campaign. 

le  publicity  was  given  the  movement 
e  newspapers  in  editorial  and  news 
ns.  Moving  picture  houses  flashed . 
x>rtraying  accidents  caused  by  care- 
is.  "Safety  First"  was  stencilled  on 
ilks,  painted  on  ornamental  lights  at 
"eet  comers,  displayed  on  cards  in  the 
cars  and  office  windows.  Fifty 
ind  booklets  were  printed  and  distrit>- 
n  the  churches  and  schools.    Clergy- 


men in  their  pulpits  and  teachers  from  their 
platforms  urged  the  necessity  for  caution 
and  clear-headedness.  "Safety  First "  talks 
were  printed  on  theatre  programmes  and  on 
restaurant  menus.  A  great  rally  of  citizens 
was  held  in  the  Central  High  School  to 
ratify  the  resolutions  of  the  committee. 

One  particularly  busy  Saturday  the  Boy 
Scouts  were  detailed  to  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  object  of  the  campaign. 
On  this  day,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
nightfall,  sixty  of  the  scouts  patrolled  the 
city.  Each  boy  bore  a  long  staff  and  a 
handful  of  cards  on  which  was  printed: 
"Safety  First.  Danger!  Do  Not  Cross 
Here.  Go  to  the  Street  Intersection. 
Safety  First.  Syracuse."  Whenever  a 
scout  saw  a  pedestrian  crossing  the  street 
diagonally,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  block,  he 
presented  the  "jay-walker"  with  one  of  the 
cards.  If  the  person  so  infringing  the  traffic 
regulations  paid  no  heed  to  the  mild  hint, 
the  scouts  would  interpose  their  staves,  while 
one  of  the  several  uniformed  "megaphone" 
men  told  the  transgressor  just  why  it  was 
foolish  to  violate  the  principles  of  the 
campaign.  Needless  to  say,  such  publicity 
was  unwelcome  and  generally  effective. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  committee 
emphasized  the  importance  of  considering 
the  common  rules  of  safety,  pointing  out 
that  safety  depends  more  upon  the  caution 
of  the  individual  than  upon  trust  in  the 
carefulness  of  the  "other  fellow,"  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  street  accidents  are 
due  as  much  to  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
the  pedestrian  as  to  the  wanton  heedless- 
ness of  motormen,  chauffeurs,  and  drivers. 

Although  the  active  campaign  lasted 
but  a  month  the  signs  on  the  sidewalks  and 
at  the  street  comers  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  neces- 
sity for  caution  in  moving  about  a  busy 
city;  and  though  all  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign cannot  yet  be  estimated,  the  com- 
parative figures  for  one  month  in  two  suc- 
cessive years  show  a  decrease  in  accidents 
of  more  than  20  per  cent,  since  the  agita- 
tion of  "  Safety  First." 


MAN   AND   HIS   MACHINES 


GIGANTIC  APPARATUS  FOR  UNLOADING  ORE  BOATS 


THERE  probably  are  no  other  ports 
where  the  specialization  of  cargo- 
handling  apparatus  has  been  de- 
veloped to  an  efficiency  which  compares 
with  that  of  the  ore  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  quite  customary  to  load  the 
largest  ore  freighters  in  less  than  one  hour, 
and  the  record  of  one  of  the  great  ore  docks 
at  Duluth  is  6,000  tons  in  25  minutes. 

The  unloading  is,  of  course,  a  more 
tedious  task,  but  ore  vessels  of  the  size  of 
the  Zeniih  Ciiy,  which  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations,  and  which  has  a  cargo 
capacity  of  about  6,000  tons,  can  be  un- 
loaded in  a  little  less  than  five  hours  by  a 
battery  of  four  17-ton  unloaders  of  the 
type  used  on  the  new  iron  ore  docks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Cleveland,  O. 

These  unloaders,  the  massive  dimensions 
of  which  are  clearly  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations,  are  used  for  loading  into  cars 
for  direct  shipment,  or  transferring  to  a  pit 
at  the  rear  and  within  easy  reach  of  a  re- 
handling  bridge.  Some  idea  of  their  pro- 
portions may  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
comparative  size  of  the  man  whose  head 
protrudes  from  the  round  oj)ening  above 
the  clam-shell  bucket. 

These  unloaders  are  massive  machines  in 
every  way,  dwarfing  almost  to  insignifi- 
cance the  big  vessels  that  they  operate  upon. 
They  consist  of  a  heavy  framework  mounted 
on  wheels,  which  travel  along  the  runway 
rails  next  to  the  face  of  the  dock.  The 
main  framework  spans  several  tracks  on 
which  the  cars  to  be  loaded  with  ore  are 
placed.  The  upper  part  of  the  main  frame 
is  provided  with  rails  upon  which  a  trolley 
travels  forward  and  back.  This  trolley 
carries  a  walking  beam,  from  the  outer  end 
of  which  is  suspended  a  vertical  stiff  leg 
with  the  bucket  at  its  lower  end.  This 
bucket  leg  is  mounted  on  a  pivot  which  is 
carried  on  the  trolley.  The  forward  end  of 
the  walking  beam  with  the  bucket  leg  at- 
tached is  heavier  than  the  rear  portion,  so 
that  the  bucket  w'lW  descend  by  gravity. 


The  walking  beam  is  operated  by  an  elec- 
trie  motor,  located  at  its  rear  end,  and  the 
length  of  the  walking  beam  and  leg  is  such 
that  the  ore  can  be  reached  in  any  part  of 
the  boats. 

The  bucket  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg  Ins 
a  capacity  of  17  tons  of  ore  and  is  directly 
controlled  by  an  operator  who  travds  ndth 
the  bucket  in  a  small  cab  located  in  the 
bottom  of  the  leg,  directly  ov^r  the  bucket. 
The  leg  is  suspended  from  the  walking  beam 
on  a  swivel  bearing,  which  enables  it  to 
rotate  in  a  complete  circle.  From  his 
position  in  the  bucket  leg,  the  operator 
controls  the  motions  of  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  bucket,  rotating  the  bucket  leg, 
opening  and  closing  the  bucket,  and  mov- 
ing the  trolley  which  carries  the  walking 
beam  forward  and  back.  After  the  bucket 
fills  itself  in  the  hold  and  is  lifted  out  of  the 
hatch  the  trolley  is  moved  back  until  the 
bucket  is  in  a  position  to  discharge  its  con- 
tents into  a  70-ton  ore  hopper  supported 
on  the  main  framework  of  the  machine. 
This  hopper  discharges  the  ore  into  a  scale 
larry  which  travels  on  tracks  suspended 
from  the  under  side  of  the  main  framework. 
The  larry  is  controlled  by  an  independent 
operator  who  travels  with  it. 

The  larry  bin  has  a  capacity  of  50  tons 
of  ore  and  is  carried  on  scales  which  have  a 
recording  beam  in  the  operator's  cab. 
After  loading  the  scale  larry  from  the  70- 
ton  bin,  the  larry  operator  records  the 
weight  of  his  load,  moves  the  larry  over  a 
track  upon  which  ore  cars  are  standing, 
and  discharges  into  the  car  any  predeter- 
mined amount  of  ore  up  to  the  capadty 
of  the  larry,  the  gates  in  the  bottom  of 
the  larry  bin  being  arranged  to  cut  off 
the  flow  after  any  desired  amount  has 
been  discharged. 

The  speed  at  which  one  of  these  machines 
works  is  remarkable.  The  round  trip  of 
the  bucket,  from  the  ore  hopper  to  the  hold 
and  back  again  with  1 7  tons  of  ore,  can  be 
made  in  from  50  to  60  seconds. 


MAN   AND   1115   MACHINES 
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INTIC  CRANES   THAT   UNLOAD   SHIPS 
A   C%«GO   OF    IRON    ORE   OLTt   OF    A    Vh*iSKl 
09  6,OQO  lOMS  AT   DULUTHp   MINN 


)ME  MACHINERY  OF  WAR 

IRELESS  telegraphy  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfeciion    in    military    opera- 
The  illustration  at  the  t(»p  of  the 
r  shows  part  of  a  field  outfit  in  use 
ny  mancstjvres.    This  outfit,  which  is 
|r  port  wagon,  consists  of  a 

jerator  that  is  operated  bv 
Jene  motor;  collapsible  masts  that  can 
lickly  erected  to  carry  the  antennae; 
sending  and  receiving  instruments. 
la  station  has  a  range  of  many  miles. 
fy  to  transport,  and  carries  messages 
n  of  wires  that  might  be  cut 
i\\ 

mding  its  lack  of  this  last 

advantage,  the  regular  telegraph 

lues  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  com- 

itiofi  in  war.     Its  convenience  con- 

n  the  simplicity  of  the  appara- 

xcepting  the  wire,  can  be  car- 

jy  hand.     It  is  also  less  subject  to 

^orable  weather  conditions  and  it  is 

From  Ihe  '"interference"  that   some- 

wjrcless  useless. 

>  on  the  battleship  Nrw  York, 

I  re  shown  on  another  page,  may  re- 

the  reader  that  war  vessels  are  almost 

rlher  great  and  delicately  adjusted 

^  of  machinery*     This  machiner>'  is, 


ONE  OF  THE  SCOOPS  AT  WORK 

II  IS  OI*EK4rEO  &Y  ril£  MAN  WHOSE  HEAD  AND 
SIIOUtDFKS  SHOW  A I  THI-  It  FT  OP  THE  SLSlAlNINt, 
LEG.  IT  TAKES  UP  SEVENTkbN  TONS  OF  ItON  ORE  AT 
A  TIME    AND   DELrVERS    TT  ON   THE   WHARF 


mm 
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MILITARY   TELEGRAPH    STATION 

Tf4f.      OEVBLOI^MENT     OF      WIRELESS,     THE 

JBlEGffAFH   tlAS    VALUABLE     USES    IH   W\R 


WIRELESS    IN    THE    HEU> 

^N     INSTRUMENT     THAT     FREES     ARMIES     I  ROM    Tltt; 

(UNGER   OF    INTERRUfTEU  CClMMUNtCATfOliS 

of  course,  all  highly  specialized  for  a  pzp 
ticular  use.  These  pictures  show  the 
loading  of  supplies  preparatory  to 
sailing  for  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  second 
photograph  appears  a  net  that  is  one; 
of  the  most  effective  of  safe  loading  dc- 
vices.  Dozens  of  heavy,  highly  explosive 
shelb  are  loaded  loosely  into  these  cordage 
nets  and  are  hoisted  ahoard.  When  the 
pull  of  their  weight  is  released,  the 
opens  out  flat  as  in  the  picture, 

Ihe  extraordinarily  light  machine!  gun 
shown  on  page  236  has  recently  bcert 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Anrij 
is  so  light  (weight  35  pounds)  that  one 
man  can  carry  it.  yet  it  is  one  of  the  dead- 
liest of  modern  weapons.  It  can  be  as- 
sembled complete  for  action  in  la  seconds, 
and  it  shoots  from  200  to  500  steel  buHcts 
a  minute.  The  operation  is  simple:  one 
man  feeds  the  cartridges  into  the  gun  in 
strips  of  2S  cartridges  apiece  and  another 
man  aims  it.  For  firing  at  great  distances, 
a  mau  ^c\\i\pved  with  field  glasses  gets 


THE  COMPLEX  MECHANISM  UK  WAR 

f   iiMLI^   tS  A,   HI(,MI  V  SPfcClALIIED  AND  DELICATE   ACCREGAllON  Ot   MACHINERY, 
T  MECHANICAL    I'ARTS    ATPtAR    IN    TMESt    PHOHKiRAPHS   OF   THE    LOAOlNc; 
-     :     MCTURE)    and   AMMt'NITION    (LOWER    PlCTl  RE)    L'PON   THE    "N|U    v.ii»k    * 
lift  n  WM  CiTTIKO  iHADY  TO  SAIL  FROM  THE   RROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  lOR  VERA  Ckili 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 
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the  range  for  the  man  behind  the  gun, 
1  he  photograph  shows  the  giin  in  practice 
in  the  camp  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  of  the 
United  States  Army  at  Laredo.  Tex. 

Another  weapon  recently  adopted  by  the 
Government  is  illustrated  in  the  upper 
picture  on  page  237.  This  field  gun  throws 
a  light  shell  six  miles.     This  shell  is  only 


The  American  naval  demonstratioit  all 
Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  confirmed  the  v%\ 
ence  of  the  Italian  Army  in  TripoliUnii^ 
that  the  aeroplane  is  an  invaluable  aid  k 
scout  work.     Naval  aviators 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  and  u^  the 

presence  of  small  bcnJies  of  troops  and 
exact  condition  of  the  railroad  tracks 


BUILT 

A  MACHINE  OUN,  RECENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  THAT  TWO  MEN  CAN  CARItY  AMO  nurc*« 

SHOOT    500   BULLtTS    A    MINUTE 


about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  one 
frK>t  long,  and  weighs  only  fifteen  pounds, 
but  it  contains  300  steel  bullets  that  fly  in 
all  directions  when  the  shell  bursts. 

The  Balkan  War  demonstrated  again 
the  usefulness  of  searchlights  for  night 
operations  in  war  on  land,  not  only  to  light 
the  way  for  an  attack  but.  for  defensive 
purposes,  to  blind  an  attacking  force  and 
to  discc»ver  an  enemy.  1  hese  searchlights, 
like  the  one  that  is  illustrated  on  page  2^7. 
are  mounted  on  wagons  and  so  have  all 
the  mobility  of  field  artillery. 


bridges  on  the  line  to  Mexico  Cit\ 
bomb-carrying  device  that    is   il- 
on  page  238  is  attached  to  the  fr^i,. 
biplane  below^  the  extra  seat  that  iv 
the  pilot,  so  that  the  f^ 
operate  it  and  so  thai  ij 

range  finder  may  hang  clear  of  all  oti 
tions.     The  bombs  are  released  sepai 
or  simultaneously  by  dropping  oocl 
of  the  supporting  canvas  h  nd  I 

assume  a  vertical  position 
the  nose  is  weighted.     Their  flight  down^ 
ward  is  directed  by  the  revolving  vane. 


MAN  AND  HrS   MACHINES 


riU^e  of  the 
ncs  has  inspired 
to  de- 
jchincN 
ihem,  A 
ng  aeroplane- 
cr"  of  German 
ction,  iUust rated 
}9,  is  armored 

fire  of 
^-craft  and  is 
with  high- 
guns  that  are 
specially  to  be 
the  angles 
lor  shooting  at 
Iperhead. 
te  the  develop- 
er the  aeroplane 
e  unfortunate  ex- 
es of  Germany 
gible  balkKms. 
'  air-craft  still 
I  Continental 
their  manu- 
use  in  war 
have,  of 
far    greater 


KH  ARMY  AHItOPtAWE  AND  PILOT. 


A    SCOUT   THAT    hUEh 

AIR  SCOUTS  WEflE  USED  FROM  FME  ISEGINNING  Of  HIE  AmBtttCAH  OrfcAAfffR  \ 
AT   VE»^   CUVl 


cruising  radius  than  an  aeroplane,  and 
can  carry  heavier  guns»  more  ammunition, 
and  more  men.  The  picture  on  page  239 
gives   a   near  view   of   the  engine-room, 


propellers,  and  steering  gear  —  which  bob  j 
like  a  biplane  —  of  a  French  dtrigibk. 

The  Army  mule  will  pnnbabT  r  bel 

supplanted  for  such  wf>rk  in  roi  in 


ACCESSORIES   OF    THE    ARMY    ABRUPLANIsS 
LKrr:  sEtr-KtciiTiNr.  romds  and  a  teiescope  for  the  v^b  of  the  <icitiAl.  "ovnnf.B"  mum  m  : 

THE  DftOPPINO  OF  THE  BOMBS  'bNU  IN  MAKING  OBSEKVATfON^  Of  AN  ENEMY's  FOUTinCATlON^.  «in 
AU10MA1IC  STAllll.lllNti  DfcVltt  BOTll  PHOTUOKAPHS  ARE  FHOM  THt  AKMY  SitMOUL  Ot  AiriATlOM  AH 
rAKK.   Mt> ,   AT   WHiai   TUt   AIR    PItOTS  OF  THE   REOULAR  ARMY   Aftt    TRAlNECl 
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THE   MODERN 

AN  /AUTOMOBILE  OF  THE  TVPE  TH.%T  IS  USED  TO  CsRRY  I 


ARMY    MULE 

kovistohis  AHO  WAW  strpi  Its  ro»  Tiir  mawtit 


Oh    JHk   MILITU 


as  hauling  li^ht  field  guns,  etc.,  but  for 
ordinary  carriage  of  bulky  supplies  the 
automobile  trucks  are  taking  its  place  be- 
cause thev'  can  carry  larger  loads  at  a  faster 
gait  and  because  the>'  are  untiring.  The 
truck  shown  on  this  page  is  used  by  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York, 


l^he  armored  automt»bilc  iia>  Nrcill 
powerful  weapon  in  mtidern  armies. 
automobiles    are    fitted    with    wlw 
standard  railroad  gauge  that  are  dc 
to  run  equally  well  on  railroad  traci( 
on  wagon  roads  or  cross-country, 
automobiles  are  armed  with  macJiirie] 


A    M  EX  [CAN    BAITLE    C.\R 
M*    AlUdOllfctl   AUtOMOatL^    TMAT    CAM    TRaVEI    i^QlJAlLV    WELL   ON    A    OIMT    ROkAD  AMD  ON  4   DaJL 
G4fU(li«  MACHINE  0UN6  AND  16  OPBftAT^D  iY  rWQ  AMERICANS   POI^   THE  MEXICAN  GOM«TlTUTtOlli 
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»UBLEDAY,PAGE  A  COMPANY.  GARDEN  CITY.  L 


Dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
Victrola  is  the  favorite  pastime 


The  Victrota 

iUuatratc4 
hcrt  is  th« 
S300  style 


With  a  Victrola  and  Victor  Dance  Records  it  is  easy  to 
learn  all  the  new  dances. 

The  niaxixe,  hesitation,  tango,  one-step^^ou  can  enjoy 
all  the  modern  dances  in  your  own  home  with  the  Victrola. 

*'How  to  Dance  the  One  Step,  Hesitation,  and  Tango*'  is 
a  new  Victor  booklet  just  issued— illustrated  with  photos  of  Mr* 
and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  (who  u^e  the  Victor  cxchisivcly  and 
superintend  the  making  of  Victor  Dance  Records)  and  288  motion- 
picture  photographs.  Ask  any  Victor  dealer  lor  a  copy,  or  write  us. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles 
from  $10  to  $200»  and  any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  muaic 
you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  M^chliiQ  Co.»  Camden,  N,  J.,  U.  S,  A* 


VftUnf-f  C,tAnv^l^h^ 


Mnotrtal,  ranvlLnT)  hl<«llViutcirS 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
thfcomhtniitf'm.    There  is  no  other  ^vay  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone* 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


BEGINNING  with  this  summer 
we  shall  perform  our  dail>' 
tasks  under  a  new  political 
dispensation.  For  fifty  years 
we  have  lived  under  conditions 
for  which  the  Republican  Party  is  responsi- 
ble, in  so  far  as  politics  can  affect  the  affairs 
of  our  daily  life.  It  is  true  that  during 
that  time  there  were  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, but  in  neither  of  them  did 
the  party  succeed  in  putting  much  Dem- 
ocratic doctrine  into  legislation.  By  the 
end  of  this  summer,  however,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  all  probability  will  have 
given  its  fulfilment  of  the  three  chief 
items  of  the  programme  upon  which  it  took 
office  —  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the 
reform  of  the  currency,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Since  March  4,  1913,  we  have  had  a 
new  administration,  but  we  have  been 
living  chiefly  under  the  old  currency  and 
business  laws.  The  new  regime  really  be- 
gins with  this  summer.  This  new  regime. 
though  it  has  been  effected  by  the  Dem- 
<icratic  Party,  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  its  administration.  In  the  main  it  will 
labi  irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  the 
next  elections,  for  there  is  no  popular 
vote  that  would  support  a  return  to  the 


old  tariffs  of  the  Dingleyor  Aldrich  type 
or  to  the  currency  system  (or  lack  of  it) 
under  which  we  have  been  living.  The 
public  unmistakably  wanted  the  tariff  re- 
duced and  the  Sherman  Act  amended, 
and  it  unmistakably  needed  a  new  cur- 
rency system.  The  new  economic  basis 
which  has  been  given  us  in  response  to 
these   needs   and   demands  will  endure. 

Yet  the  new  regime  does  not  begin  under 
very  auspicious  circumstances.  Business 
is  dull  all  over  the  world,  and  this  general 
condition  affects  our  particular  situation. 
Added  to  this  we  have  a  most  unquiet  and 
perplexing  neighbor  whose  constant  dis- 
turbances distract  our  attention  from  our 
own  affairs.  And  besides  the  slowing  up 
that  comes  with  all  changes,  there  is  a 
lack  of  confidence  bred  of  failures  under 
the  old  regime. 

So  we  shall  begin  doing  business  under 
the  new  order  with  the  caution  bred  of 
dull  times.  We  shall  begin  it  also  with 
confidence  that  on  the  whole  the  new  con- 
ditions are  a  great  improvement  on  those 
that  preceded.  Moreover,  the  crops  show 
signs  of  a  recurrent  plenty  which  has  many 
times  before  robbed  the  pessimists  among 
us  of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  mis- 
fortunes. 


Copywitihl,  ivu.  l>\  l>iuil>lr-ij>.  V*^f  \  !'••      All  rikihts  rr>ri.ei| 
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AITS   OF    "DOLLAR    HON- 
ESTY" 

GRESS  has  asked  the  Interstate 
)minerce  Commission  to  investi- 
te  the  affairs  of  the  New  York, 
n  &  Hartford  Railroad,  presum- 
;  theory  that  it  is  more  valuable 
.1  the  facts  as  a  basis  for  new 
to  prevent  catastrophes  in  the 
dd  in  the  future  than  to  allow 
ey-General  to  sue  the  officers  of 
nder  existing  law,  if  they  have 
d  it,  as  a  deterrent  to  such 
istrophes.  Both  methods  can- 
owed,  for  the  testimony  of  the 
the  road  automatically  grants 
unity. 

i  has  decided,  then,  to  look  over 
3n  and  see  what  can  be  learned 
Phe  interesting  thing,  of  course, 
the  human  point  of  view  and 
financial  point  of  view,  is  the 
;  personality  of  the  late  J. 
lorgan. 

'  the  H^all  Street  Journal  printed 
ng  chronology  of  the  events  that 
the  New  Haven's  payment  of 
9  for  the  Westchester  road, 
ording  to  Mr.  Mellen,  was  not 
e  than  half  that  amount: 

J.  P.  Morgan  was  hailed  as  the 
e  United  States,  if  not  of  the  world, 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  ban  le- 
nity had  invited  Mr.  Morgan  to 
larpest  monetary  panic  the  world 

;an  replied  that  if  he  could  have  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the 
of  all  financial  interests  he  would 
With  Morgan  and  with  nobody 
dy  was  willing  to  codperate. 
of  the  Treasury  Cortelyou  swept 
ste  basket  a  tableload  of  financial 
practically  turned  over  the  United 
sury  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
ts  of  big  corporations,  banks,  and 
nies,  so  far  as  they  were  not  already 
,  were  generally  surrendered  to  him. 
public  soon  forgets^     In  1907,  the 
to  Morgan  to  save  the  country. 
Rras  hailed  as  the  hero  of  1907.     in 
he  cannot  reply,  he  is  held  to  ac- 
for  the  greatest  railroad  disaster 
of  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
lie  facts  come  out. 


In  the  beginning  of  1907,  Mr.  Mellen  was 
offered  $27,000,000  of  French  money,  at  a 
comparatively  low  rate.  Mr.  Mellen  said 
he  did  not  want  the  millions;  he  had  no  use 
for  them.  Mr.  Morgan  said,  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Haven  finance  committee,  "Take 
all  you  can  get." 

And  Mr.  .Mellen  borrowed  and  continued 
borrowing  early  in  1907  until  he  had  piled 
up  more  than  $50,000,000.  When  the  panic 
was  sharpest  the  New  Haven  road  was  able 
to  lend  money  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  to  stand 
behind  the  savings  banks  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  and  prevent  any  runs  thereupon. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  did  other  things,  but  was 
never  called  upon  to  report  to  the  President 
or  the  public. 

He  took  $10,000,000  of  money  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  "pegged" 
Steel  common  at  22,  and  this  is  probably  the 
first  time  this  statement  ever  appeared  in  print. 
He  distributed  trust  company  millions  to  the 
weaker  trust  companies;  money  of  the  strong- 
est banks  to  the  weaker  banks,  where  neces- 
sary; provided  money  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  kept  it  from  closing;  saved  the  big  banking 
house  of  Moore  &  Schley  by  getting  Govern- 
ment permission  to  take  over  the  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  shares  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  was  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, worth  the  money  paid  for  it.  But  its 
purchase  helped  save  the  country.  The  Steel 
Corporation  was  able  to  do  it,  and  in  ten  years 
the  transaction  was  likely  to  prove  profitable. 
It  is  doubtful  if,  even  to-day,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration could  dispose  of  this  property  at  what 
it  cost;  but  the  world  approved  the  transaction. 

Now,  at  that  time,  had  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr. 
Mellen  called  the  twenty-seven  directors  of  the 
New  Haven  road  together,  and  told  what  had 
been  done  with  the  New  Haven  treasury  in 
arresting  the  panic,  the  directors  might  have 
summoned  the  stockholders  and  the  then 
22,000  shareholders  of  the  New  Haven  road 
might  have  gladly  voted  in  approval  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  action  with  their  treasury,  whether 
it  was  pledged  to  the  savings  banks  of  Connecti- 
cut or  Rhode  Island,  or  lent  to  the  Pennsylvania 
or  New  York  Central,  or  whatever  else  was 
done  with  it. 

The  only  thing  in  Mr.  Mellen's  testimony 
that  shows  what  was  really  done  is  that  dra- 
matic incident  in  the  midst  of  the  1907  panic, 
when  Mr.  Mellen  asked  for  a  more  extended 
report  in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Si  1. 000.000  in  the  purchase  of  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston. 
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Mr.  Morgan,  as  was  often  his  custom,  shut 
off  all  discussion  and  inquiry.  "  Do  you  think 
you  know  more  about  how  it  ought  to  be 
drawn  than  Stetson  does?" 

Mr.  Stetson  was  Mr.  Morgan's  confidential 
lawyer,  and  not  the  counselor  of  Mr.  Mellen. 

The  entry  in  the  loan  ledger  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Q).  reads:  "October  30,  1907,  By  cash  from 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  (Special  Account  No.  2)  in  payment  of 
loans  made  to  the  Millbrook  Co.,  $1 1,155,000." 

Everybody  knows  that  the  centre  of  the 
panic  was  around  the  Trust  Company  of 
America,  which  had  some  Tennessee  Coal  & 
Iron  loans,  and  was  interested  in  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston.  Had  the  Trust  Com- 
pany of  America  gone  down,  no  one  can  now 
tell  what  would  have  been  the  extent  of  that 
panic  with  other  trust  companies  and  banks 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
gold  base  of  credit  transactions  never  before 
had  such  a  trial  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Morgan  relieved  Oakleigh  Thorne  and 
his  Trust  Company  of  America.  Part  of  the 
relief  was  in  the  purchase  of  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston  for  $1 1,000,000.  Many 
New  Haven  directors  have  for  some  years  be- 
lieved that  in  this  was  the  New  Haven's  contri- 
bution to  the  1907  panic  relief. 

The  matter  had  been  in  negotiation  for  a  long 
time;  but  the  1907  panic  forced  its  conclusion 
for  the  public  good.  It  is  probable  that  but 
for  the  1907  panic  no  such  conclusion  of  the 
matter  would  ever  have  been  reached.  It  was 
estimated  at  the  time  that  $5,000,000  more 
would  make  the  road  a  paying  proposition. 
To-day  it  is  probably  the  best  built  railroad 
in  the  United  States,  but  its  value  depends  upon 
the  working  out  of  large  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
New  England,  in  its  connection  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

This  chronology  may  not  be  minutely 
accurate,  and  the  same  facts  have  else- 
where been  given  very  different  interpreta- 
tion; but,  accepting  this  bare  outline  as  it 
is  printed,  it  furnishes  Congress  and  the 
public  the  basis  for  one  or  two  important 
deductions. 

Mr.  Morgan,  under  the  laws  as  then  ad- 
ministered and  in  accordance  with  the  then 
customs  of  business,  had  acquired  such  an 
ascendancy  in  his  field  that  the  Govern- 
ment invoked  his  aid  in  stopping  the  panic. 
To  stop  the  panic  "he  distributed  trust 
company  millions  to  the  weaker  trust  com- 
panies; money  of  the  strongest  banks  to 
the  weaker  banks,  where  necessary;  pro- 


vided money  for  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
kept  it  from  closing;  saved  the  big  banking 
house  of  Moore  &  Schley  by  getting  Govern- 
ment permission  to  take  over  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  &  Iron  shares  into  the  treasur\'  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;" 
and  bought  the  Westchester  road  for  the 
New  Haven  for  ](i  1,000,000.  Here  was 
an  emergency,  and  a  strong  man  met  it  in 
characteristic  fashion.  It  was  not  his 
fault  but  the  fault  of  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  emergency  that  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  take  any  one's  money 
he  could  lay  hands  on  to  bolster  up  the 
weak  places.  It  was  much  like  comman- 
deering supplies  in  time  of  war.  In  this 
case,  as  usually  in  the  conduct  of  war,  there 
is  a  long  accounting  afterward.  Everyone 
wants  to  know  what  became  of  his  partic- 
ular property;  and  methods  which  pas> 
muster  in  the  excitement  of  panic  or  war 
look  less  picturesque  and  proper  under 
later  dissection. 

These  New  Haven  disclosures  all  poini 
to  one  line  of  action.  No  good  will  come 
of  abusing  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  for  his 
emergency  tactics.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
change  the  conditions  so  that  no  man  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  such  things  in  any 
emergency  of  the  future. 

The  new  Currency  Act  is  one  step  in  that 
direction.  It  creates  a  system  by  which 
panics  can  be  stopped  without  such  war 
measures  as  Mr.  Morgan  used;  and  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  ever  has  to  use 
extraordinary  measures  it  must  be  ft- 
membered  that  it  is  a  governmental  body 
and  not  a  private  individual  against  whom 
motives  of  private  gain  can  be  urged.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act  means  that  no  private 
citizen  or  a  group  of  them  will  be  called 
again  to  take  the  money  of  particular 
companies  and  throw  it  against  the  rising 
flood  of  panic. 

But  it  is  easily  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
man  with  the  power,  or  even  half  the  power, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  who  would  take 
war  measures  with  other  people's  moats 
when  there  was  no  panic.  There  are 
plenty  of  instances  of  this.  To  name 
particular  men  is  to  becloud  the  issue  with 
personalities.  The  way  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  things  is  to  see  how  men 
acquire  such  power,  and  if  it  may  not  be 
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iled  without  losing  the  benefit  of  their 
y.  These  men's  ability  is,  of  course, 
oundation  of  their  power,  but  they 
ble  very  greatly  to  enlarge  the  power 
ir  present  corporation  laws  and  prac- 
—  for  which,  incidentally,  both  our 
itures  and  the  business  world  are 
nsible. 

sometimes  seems  that  a  corporation 
:heme  to  invest  a  few  men  with  power 
lat  the  attendant  responsibility  is 
id  their  ability  to  meet  it.  Certainly 
a  very  strong  character  becomes  the 
dating  director  in  a  dozen  or  two  cor- 
ions.  especially  if  these  corporations 
ete  or  deal  with  one  another,  he  has 
le  responsible  for  so  much  money  and 
my  different  and  conflicting  points  of 
that  there  is  no  possibility  that  he 
•e  able  minutely  to  live  up  to  all  his 
itions.  The  best  that  he  can  do  if  he 
scientious  is  to  have  a  general  respon- 
y  to  the  whole  lot.  The  worst  he 
o,  if  he  wishes  to,  is  to  wreck  half  a 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  others 
nself.  It  is  true  that  the  law  pro- 
many  safeguards  against  one-man 
lation;  the  first  of  these  safeguards  is 
jst  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  is 
se  true  that  this  safeguard  is  not 
safe.  As  Mr.  Mellen  paints  them, 
her  directors  of  the  New  Haven  cut  a 
'  sorry  figure  in  their  fear  even  to  ask 
Aorgan  about  money  for  which  they 
just  as  responsible  as  he  was.  All 
ns  good  and  all  that  was  bad  in  the 
Haven  belongs  to  Mr.  Morgan,  so 
Aellen  '^ys.  The  rest  of  the  board 
ectors  did  not  direct;  and  it  must  be 
(ibered  that  the  New  Haven  was  not 
lorgan's  first  interest  —  it  was  one  of 
that  came  second  to  his  interest  in 
nking  house. 

the  hands  of  the  best  men  the  power 
XMnes  from  interlocking  directorates 
t  be  used  with  strict  accountability 
the  interests  concerned.  In  the 
of  a  bad  man  it  can  do  infinite 
jjt.  And  with  such  power  a  man 
f  needs  to  lack  superhuman  wisdom 
nd.  The  ordinary  "  dollar  honesty" 
suffices  in  the  less  complicated  re- 
bilities  of  ordinary  life  is  not  sufTi- 
for  the  dominant  plural  director. 


Very  few  corporations  or  corporation  heads 
ever  fail  in  "dollar  honesty."  The  finan- 
cial world  is  probably  ahead  of  all  other 
parts  of  our  national  life  in  this  simpler 
form  of  honesty:  witness  the  exchange  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  securities 
without  loss  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  safe- 
guarded only  by  little  scribbled  memoranda 
hardly  intelligible  to  any  one  outside  the 
stockbroking  business.  But  "dollar  hon- 
esty" will  not  take  a  man  scatheless  through 
the  responsibilities  with  which  our  corpor- 
ate system  artificially  endows  men.  We 
have  made  possible  places  so  great  and  so 
complicated  that  there  are  not  men  of 
enough  wisdom  and  far-seeing  morality  to 
fill  them.  And  these  positions  give  men  of 
blunted  sensibilities  or  vicious  aims  ter- 
rible opportunities  for  harm. 

Herein  lies  the  real  basis  for  the  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  interlocking  director- 
ates by  law.  There  is  a  real  need  for  the 
curtailment  of  power  and  responsibility 
unless  we  are  able  to  produce  an  average 
run  of  strong  men  of  business  with  greater 
ability,  wisdom,  and  integrity  than  the 
late  Mr.  Morgan. 

II 

In  the  conduct  of  business,  the  end  of 
interlocking  directorates  would  make  two 
noteworthy  changes.  It  would  take  from 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  larger  cor- 
porations many  of  the  dominating  finan- 
cial figures  and  many  of  the  dummy  figures 
who  are  put  on  the  boards  to  represent 
smaller  financial  institutions  and  to  do  as 
they  are  told  by  the  more  powerful  direc- 
tors. In  other  more  evenly  balanced 
boards,  the  companies  will  lose  men  of  ripe 
business  experience,  who,  though  their  own 
particular  affairs  take  most  of  their  time, 
are  still  of  great  value  in  advising  the  com- 
pany in  large  matters  of  policy.  In  place 
of  these  losses,  will  almost  inevitably 
come  upon  the  boards  the  men  who  ac- 
tually carry  on  the  business,  whose  every 
interest  and  endeavor  is  for  the  company's 
prosperity.  They  will  lack  somewhat  the 
wide  experience  of  the  abler  of  the  present 
kind  of  directors.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  have  more  singleness  of  purpose  and 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business 
than  is  possible  for  the  present  directors 
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who  have  so  many  other  concerns.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  com- 
pany which  builds  up  its  strength  and 
personnel  from  its  own  field  cannot  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  one  which  borrows  directing 
heads  from  the  financial  world.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  for  example,  has 
always  been  directed  by  "oil "  men.  1 1  has 
picked  up  its  personnel  from  its  own  field 
and  yet  that  has  not  set  a  limit  to  its  size 
or  its  eflFectiveness. 

But  whatever  the  loss  or  gain  of  effec- 
tiveness in  honest  business  by  the  change 
to  directors  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
the  concerns  which  they  direct,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  change  would  greatly 
lessen  the  chance  that  unscrupulous  men 
may  get  control  of  a  company  to  "bleed" 
it  or  to  ruin  it  for  some  ulterior  purpose. 

Taken  together,  the  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  end  of  the  system  of  inter- 
locking directorates  should  tend  to  bring 
us  back  to  a  simpler  and  more  normal  state 
of  business,  in  which  men  will  not  be  called 
upon  for  superhuman  responsibilities  and 
abused  for  failures  to  live  up  to  them,  and 
in  which  there  will  be  greater  singleness 
of  purpose  if  not  more  wisdom  in  the  con- 
duct of  corporate  affairs. 

It  will  mean  the  democratization  of  busi- 
ness. Our  corporation  laws,  designed  to 
concentrate  power  as  a  means  to  efficiency, 
produced  an  effect  in  business  similar  to 
the  effect  which  the  concentration  of  power 
has  always  produced  in  politics.  It  has 
showed  immediate  results,  produced  great 
characters,  and  finally  given  way  to  de- 
mocracy because  the  responsibilities  of 
an  oligarchy  are  too  great  for  human 
nature.  If  we  do  not  entirely  like  the  way 
our  business  has  been  run,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  created  the  conditions,  and  let 
us,  without  rancor, change  the  conditions  so 
that  we  shall  not  again  expect  more  of  men 
than  history  shows  they  can  accomolish. 


OUR   INTEREST  IN   MEXICAN   RE- 
FORMS 

WE  ARE  getting  to  a  place  in  our 
relations  with  Mexico  where  we 
must  have  an  understanding  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  permanent  peace 
may  be  effected  in  that  country.    Until 


recently  many  people  believed  that  the  old 
Mexican  question,  "After  Diaz.  What- 
would  have  to  be  answered  by  another 
dictator,  in  the  last  six  months,  however 
it  has  been  growing  increasingly  evident 
by  the  course  of  the  revolution  that  even 
another  Diaz  in  his  prime  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  the  old  order.  That 
order  was  based  upon  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  peon  class.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  very  considerable  population 
of  small  landowners  in  Mexico,  but  under 
the  Diaz  dictatorship  they  were  in  a  large 
part  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  and 
put  back  into  a  condition  that  bordered  on 
slavery,  so  that  the  word  "peon"  changed 
its  meaning  from  ''farmer"  to  "serf."  This 
was  not  accomplished  without  resistance. 
but  the  resistance  was  usually  inefTective. 
There  was  no  free  press  in  Mexico.  The 
people  in  one  section  knew  little  of  the 
conditions  elsewhere  and,  therefore,  the>' 
lost  the  opportunity  to  make  conunon 
cause  of  their  complaints.  Nevertheless. 
the  practice  of  dispossession  left  a  deep 
and  sullen  feeling  of  rebellion  in  a  none  too 
law-abiding  people. 

So  the  Diaz  Government  settled  the 
question  of  land  titles  in  Mexico  by  dis- 
possessing the  poor  who  had  no  accurate 
boundaries  or  means  to  hire  surveyors  and 
lawyers  to  get  them,  and  sold  the  land  for 
three  or  four  cents  an  acre  to  a  snull 
number  of  government  favorites  who  did 
have  the  money  to  establish  legal  titles. 

At  the  same  time  Mexico's  natural  rt- 
sources  were  opened  to  foreign  capital, 
in  large  part  American.  The  foreign 
companies  were  blackmailed  for  bribes  and 
bothered  with  petty  exactions,  but  the\ 
received  concessions  from  the  Mexican 
Government  that  were  worth  many  times 
what  they  paid  for  them  with  the  black- 
mail to  the  officials  thrown  in.  Those 
Mexicans  who  could  understand  what  was 
going  on  felt  that  Diaz  was  giving  tbt 
country  away  in  order  to  get  it  developed, 
and  that  on  such  a  basis  the  moie  Mexico 
prospered  the  poorer  the  Mexicans  would 
be.  The  better  informed  Mexicans  feared 
the  "gringoes"  and  hated  theirownGovem- 
ment.  The  peons  hated  the  Government 
and  the  rich  landowners,  whether  "gringo" 
or    Mexican.    Besides,    they    felt    whit 
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might  be  called  a  racial  antipathy  to  the 
Americans  in  particular. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Americans  who 
were  the  indirect  cause  of  the  present 
revolution.  The  more  of  them  there  were 
in  Mexico  the  less  they  acquiesced  in  the 
scheme  of  government  by  bribery.  Amer- 
ican mines  and  ranches  did  not  practice 
peonage.  They  usually  paid  their  laborers 
in  money,  and  the  eflFect  of  this  practice 
was  to  stimulate  the  protest  against 
Mexican  methods.  Moreover,  the  Amer- 
ican border  has  always  been  a  convenient 
place  from  which  to  start  revolutions  in 
Mexico.  Out  of  these  conditions  arose  the 
armed  protest  against  the  old  regime  in 
Mexico,  a  protest  so  universal,  particularly 
in  the  northern  states,  that  its  permanent 
suppression  under  the  old  order  is  not 
possible.  This  is  the  reason  that  any  plan 
which  we  make  for  the  permanent  peace 
of  Mexico  must  take  into  account  the 
abolition  of  peonage,  some  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  land,  and  a  fair  and  honest 
policy  toward  foreign  capital.  Unless 
our  plan  takes  these  things  into  account  it 
is  bound  to  fail,  for  even  our  Army,  though 
it  is  sufficiently  large  to  conquer  any  or- 
ganized resistance  in  Mexico,  could  hardly 
be  maintained  there  to  perpetuate  slavery 
and  corruption. 

Either,  then,  we  must  help  Mexico  plan 
and  carry  out  the  necessary  reforms,  or  else 
wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  problem,  a 
course  that  is  prohibited  both  by  proximity 
and  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


SIR  WILLIAM  WILLCOCKS'S  PLAN 
FOR  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

SIR  WILLIAM  WILLCOCKS,  the 
distinguished  British  engineer  who 
built  the  Assuan  Dam  across  the 
Nile  and  who  is  at  work  upon  the  control 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  in 
Mesopotamia,  has  recently  made  a  trip 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. His  comments  upon  what  we  are 
doing  with  our  great  river  are  exceedingly 
frank  and  helpful,  for  they  are  the  com- 
ments of  a  master  of  river  control  who  has 
no  ax  to  grind  and  no  particular  project 
of  rectification  to  further. 

His  advice  is  that  we  begin  at  the  bottom 


and  work  up,  that  we  build  the  levees  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  so  strong  that 
they  can  stand  any  possible  strain.  When 
this  is  done  we  can  work  gradually  up  the 
river,  strengthening  the  levees  as  we  go  so 
that  as  more  and  more  of  the  river  course 
is  confined  the  resulting  strain  will  not 
cause  such  breaks  as  occur  now.  In  time 
this  policy  will  give  us  a  well  mastered 
river  from  the  Gulf  to  Cairo.  But  such  a 
policy  will  take  time.  Sir  William  criti- 
cises the  hurry  and  lack  of  plan  of  our 
levee  work  in  this  way: 

"The  general  scheme  of  your  endeavors 
to  control  the  Mississippi  seems  to  have 
been  characterized  from  the  start  by  the 
conviction  that  a  river  can  be  put  into 
close  confinement  along  its  entire  length 
straightaway. 

"Such  confinement  you  produce  by  build- 
ing embankments,  levees  as  you  call  them. 
Having  begun  at  the  bottom  you  should 
have  worked  slowly  up,  taking  one  bank 
at  a  time  as  the  ancients  did,  carefully 
seeing  to  it  that  every  mile  of  levee  lower 
down  was  up  to  its  full  height  before  you 
built  a  mile  of  levee  higher  up  the  river. 

"  Instead,  you  have  allowed  the  levees 
to  be  put  up  quite  irregularly,  and  as  each 
upper  levee  has  been  erected  floods  have 
worried  those  down  below. 

"  You  have  consoled  yourselves  by  say- 
ing that  they  had  200  breaches  in  1882 
and  10  in  191 2;  but  the  200  breaches  in 
1882,  with  a  little  depth  of  water  on  the 
insignificant  levees,  did  less  damage  than 
the  10  breaches  in  1912,  with  the  great 
depth  of  water  against  your  much  higher 
present  levees." 

As  a  part  of  the  levee  programme  Sir 
William  Willcocks  proposed  using  3,000,000 
acres  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  in  north- 
eastern Arkansas  as  an  overflow  reservoir,  a 
kind  of  safety  valve  if  the  pressure  of  the 
river  should  ever  become  too  great  for  the 
levees.  However,  he  thinks  that  in  time 
this  reservoir  might  be  permanently  re- 
claimed, for  "as  the  property  managed 
river  widened  its  own  channel  in  the  lower 
reaches,  it  would  leave  continually  lessen- 
ing volumes  of  water  to  be  cared  for  in  the 
St.  Francis  basin." 

With  the  outline  of  the  solution  of  this 
greatest  natural  problemof  ours,  the  master 
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of  the  Nile  has  also  pointed  out  our  chief 
difficulty  in  following  such  a  plan.  As  he 
told  an  audience  in  Pittsburg: 

"  Here  are  you,  all  of  you  honorable  men, 
but  looking  on  Uncle  Sam  as  lawful  prey. 
You  would  not  rob  one  another,  you  would 
not  permit  robbery  of  yourselves  if  you 
could  help  it,  but  in  a  sense  you  are  all  will- 
ing to  dip  your  hands  into  the  national 
pork  barrel  unfairly  for  the  benefit  of 
your  individual  locality." 

We  are  very  careful  that  each  locality 
gets  its  share,  and  careless  of  the  total  re- 
sult. As  the  English  engineer  points  out, 
the  opposite  is  the  course  of  success: 

"  You  must  think  of  the  whole,  not  of 
every  individual,  if  you  wish  to  succeed  on 
the  Mississippi.  Nature's  rule  is:  Care- 
less of  the  single  life,  careful  of  the  type. 
If  you  are  careful  of  the  single  life  and 
careless  of  the  type  you  will  fail  where 
Nature  succeeds." 

What  we  need  especially  is  less  solici- 
tude for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  par- 
ticular places  and  more  solicitude  for  the 
comprehensive  control  of  the  river  ir- 
respective of  the  localities  in  which  the 
money  is  spent. 


THE  IRONY  OF  "LANGLEY'S  FOLLY" 

ON  THURSDAY,  May  28,  1914,  the 
first  successful  aeroplane  in  the 
world  made  its  first  successful 
flight.  Ever  since  the  winter  of  1902  it 
has  lain  half  repaired  in  the  store-rooms  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, waiting  for  some  one  to  take  it  out  and 
fly  in  it.  It  was  ready  to  fly  when  the 
Wright  brothers  were  experimenting  with 
gliders  and  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  was  still 
manufacturing  motorcycles. 

The  same  kind  of  perverse  and  spiteful 
fate  that  let  Captain  Scott  perish  in  his 
trip  to  the  Pole  that  had  already  been  dis- 
covered, let  Professor  Samuel  P.  Langley 
die  with  his  flying  machine  perfected 
but  still  unflown. 

As  far  back  as  1891  his  experiments 
proved  to  him  that  it  was  possible  to  con- 
struct flying  machines.  Five  years  later 
he  had  a  small  model  machine  that  flew 
half  a  mile.  In  1898,  as  president  of  the 
Smithsonian,  the  Government's  gr«at  sci- 


entific institution,  he  received  S$o,ooo 
from  Congress  to  make  a  machine  that 
would  carry  a  man  in  the  air.  In  the 
fall  of  1903  he  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Manly, 
who  assisted  in  making  the  machine,  had 
it  perfected  and  loaded  upon  a  specially 
constructed  houseboat  on  the  Potomac 
River.  It  was  to  start  from  the  roof  of 
the  houseboat  and  fly  over  the  water 
After  many  vexatious  delays  Mr.  ManU 
finally  made  the  attempt.  A  guy  rope 
caught  as  the  machine  started,  its  nose 
turned  downward,  and  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  houseboat  the  aerodrome  disap- 
peared under  the  water. 

Professor  Langley  had  it  fished  out  of 
the  river  and  repaired.  To  show  immediate 
results  if  possible,  in  order  to  get  another 
appropriation,  a  second  trial  was  made  in 
December,  1903.  Again  the  starting  de- 
vice was  faulty  and  the  machine  went  into 
the  river.  Mr.  Manly  was  rescued,  more 
dead  than  alive,  but  still  convinced,  with 
his  chief,  that  if  they  could  ever  get  the 
machine  launched  into  the  air  without 
mishap  it  would  fly. 

But  there  was  no  more  money  with 
which  to  get  it  started,  and  Professor 
Langley's  death  in  1906  stopped  all  interest 
in  "  Langley's  Folly"  until  this  year. 

The  Wrights  had  the  benefit  of  Lang- 
ley's  calculations,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  drew  from  them  the  inspiration 
for  his  aerial  experiment  station  at  Ham* 
mondsport,  but  the  great  inventor  did  not 
live  even  to  see  other  men's  machines  fly- 
When,  at  last,  after  its  eleven  years  of 
oblivion,  during  which  flying  machines 
have  become  common,  "  Langley's  Folly" 
was  fitted  with  pontoons  for  starting  and 
manned  with  an  experienced  aviator,  it 
rose  from  the  water  and  sailed  through 
the  air  with  all  the  steadiness  and  success 
that  would  have  given  its  creator  the 
credit  of  the  most  extraordinary  invention 
of  the  age. 

It  takes  nothing  from  the  credit  of  the 
Wrights'  achievement  that  we  know  now 
that  Langley  succeeded  —  any  more  than 
it  takes  from  Amundsen's  credit  to  know 
that  Scott,  too,  reached  the  Pole;  but  it  is 
a  curious  fate  that  gives  a  man  the  faith 
and  courage  of  great  accomplishment  only 
to  rob  him  of  their  just  reward. 
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A  GREEN  GOVERNMENT   IN 
IRELAND 

.  FTER  many  generations  of  per- 
k  sistent  agitation,  Ireland  has 
\  obtained  Home  Rule.  The  House 
bmmons  has  passed  the  bill  three  times, 
hat  it  becomes  law  without  the  neces- 
of  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
2ed.  it  was  to  enable  the  Home  Rule 
to  pass  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
•n  of  its  power. 
:  is  a  very  different  Ireland  that  finally 

Home  Rule  from  the  Ireland  that  first 
landed  it.  It  was  a  poverty-stricken 
ill-governed  land  that  asked  the  right 
govern  itself.  When  the  request  is 
lly  granted  it  is  a  prosperous  and  well 
*med  country.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
gramme  of  breaking  up  the  big  estates 

dividing  the  land   has  borne  fruit. 

Irish  no  longer  emigrate  to  escape 
vation.  There  is  a  chance  for  all  at 
le  and  most  of  them  stay  to  try  their 
jne  there.  Even  some  who  formerly 
grated  are  going  back.  It  is,  therefore, 
tr  auspicious  circumstances  that  the 

government  is  launched.  The  only 
11  in  its  side  is  the  irreconcilable  coven- 
:rs  of  Ulster,  who  will  bear  much  the 
e  relation  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  that  the 
1  have  to  England. 

be  effect  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  on  Eng- 
1  will  be  almost  as  great  as  its  effect 
n  Ireland.  The  Liberal  Government's 
only,  and,  therefore,  its  ability  to  carry 
raid  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  programme  of 
il  reform,  has  been  made  possible  by 
adherence  of   Irish  members'  votes, 

by  the  Liberal  Party's  sponsorship  of 
ie  Rule.  The  passage  of  that  bill  re- 
»  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
I  103  to  42,  and  that  correspond- 
/  reduces  the  Liberal  majority.  More- 
;  it  ends  the  unfortunate  condition  in 
:h  the  Irish  members,  caring  little  for 
thing  but  Home  Rule,  could  barter 
r  support  of  any  other  measures  for 
ton  of  their  one  pet  bill.  The  elimina- 
of  the  irreconcilable  Irish  ought  to  be 
eat  boon  to  English  politics  in  general, 
iously  enough,  it  is  of  particular  parti- 
advantage  to  the  G>nservatives  who 
^bitteriy  imposed  it. 


To  appease  Ulster,  Prime  Minister  As- 
quith  promises  certain  concessions  in  a 
supplementary  measure  to  be  passed  after 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  whether  these 
are  satisfactory  or  not  Ulster  has  practi- 
cally no  alternative  but  to  accept  them, 
for  its  threat  of  armed  resistance,  if  it  did 
not  stop  the  passage  of  the  bill,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  force  its  repeal  or  prevent 
its  enforcement. 

Both  for  Ireland  and  for  England  Home 
Rule  ought  to  be  beneficial.  It  will  allow 
each  to  attend  to  its  own  affairs,  a  privilege 
which  neither  has  enjoyed  recently.  And 
even  Ulster  is  not  in  danger  of  much  ad- 
verse discrimination.  The  Home  Rule 
bill  does  not  give  the  new  Irish  parliament 
the  power  to  restrict  religious  liberty,  and 
it  would  be  inconceivable  folly  for  the  new 
government  to  maltreat  the  Protestant 
counties  in  any  way  and  by  so  doing  prove 
the  case  of  the  chief  enemies  of  Home  Rule. 


THE   HOUSE   IN   THE   MIDDLE  OF 
TOWN 

TH  E  other  day  a  letter  came  to  the 
World's  Work  telling  how  a  group 
of  fifty  people  in  a  small  country 
village  in  New  England  had  subscribed 
$2,500  with  which  to  purchase  a  colonial 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  town  to  be  used 
as  a  community  gathering  place.  I  nciden- 
tally  the  letter  asked  for  information  about 
the  incorpx>ration  and  the  proper  rules  of 
organization  for  such  a  project.  1 1  is  prob- 
able that  some  by-laws  will  be  better  for 
the  organization  than  others,  but  if  the 
truth  were  known  it  does  not  matter  very 
much  what  rules  they  make,  for  this  com- 
munity has  already  shown  that  it  has  a 
neighborly  spirit  and  a  town  consciousness 
that  relegates  such  unimportant  details 
as  rules  of  organization  and  codes  of  by- 
laws to  their  proper  place. 

1 1  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  signs  of  the 
times  that  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  small 
country  communities  are  developing  within 
themselves  a  sense  of  neighborliness  and  a 
local  pride.  This  spirit  has  many  ways  of 
expressing  itself,  not  the  least  effective 
of  which  is  "the  purchase  of  a  colonial 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  town  to  be  used 
as  a  community  gathering  place." 
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AN    INTERSTATE   AGRICULTURAL        A  COMMON-SENSE  CALABOOSE 
CONGRESS  IN    DULUTH 


TWO  years  ago  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
awoke  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
urban  centre  of  the  rich  agricul- 
tural region  that  lies  around  the  point 
where  the  boundaries  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  converge.  I  ts  lead- 
ing men  organized  the  Interstate  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Congress,  which 
brought  together  3,665  representative 
farmers  from  that  region,  most  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  St.  Joseph,  and  such  experts 
in  the  various  problems  of  country  life  as 
Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  President  H. 
J.  Waters,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  Dr.  L.  L.  Lumsden,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  for 
three  days  of  conferences  and  "get  ac- 
quainted" meetings.  One  result  of  the 
congress  was  that  one  thousand  farmers 
pledged  a  dollar  apiece  for  prizes  for  the 
best  corn  at  a  corn  show  this  year.  Another 
result  was  that  town  and  country  were 
drawn  together  in  a  new  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Now  the  men  who  managed  that  meet- 
ing announce  that  the  second  congress  will 
be  held  at  St.  Joseph  for  four  days  in  the 
early  part  of  next  December.  The  plans 
this  year  have  been  enlarged  from  the 
series  of  addresses  that  were  the  whole 
programme  last  year  to  include  exhibits 
from  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  four 
states,  a  horticultural  exhibit,  and  a  corn- 
growing  contest.  The  discussions  will 
include  improved  methods  in  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  rural  schools,  and  in  the  work  of 
rural  Sunday  schools. 

The  especial  distinction  of  the  first,  con- 
gress was  its  success  in  attracting  the 
farmers  themselves  —  by  the  thousand  — 
to  participate  in  its  discussions.  The 
purpose  of  this  second  congress  is  to  per- 
petuate that  interest  and  to  found,  if  pos- 
sible, an  informal  institution  that  will 
yearly  renew  the  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country  and  yearly 
refresh  the  farmers'  ideas  upon  the  best 
methods  of  carrying  on  their  fundamental 
industry  prosperously  and  contentedly. 


DULUTH,  Minn.,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  has  estab- 
lished a  work  farm  as  a  substitute 
for  a  jail  for  petty  offenders  who  are  not 
habitual  criminals.  When  a  drunken  lum- 
berjack or  miner  or  railroad  "section 
hand"  is  sentenced  to  ten  or  twenty  days 
of  confinement,  he  is  sent  to  this  farm 
of  one  thousand  acres,  a  few  miles 
from  the  city,  to  do  his  "hard  labor." 
The  "farm"  is  mostly  second-growth  tim- 
ber land.  A  part  of  it  has  been  cleared, 
and  here  rude  temporary  buildings  have 
been  erected.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  pile 
of  logs  stands  a  portable  sawmill.  The 
workmen  are  the  petty  offenders;  the 
foremen  are  unarmcii  guards.  The  men 
are  at  the  sort  of  work  they  are  used  to,  in 
the  fresh  air.  They  are  under  restraint; 
the  law  has  laid  its  hand  on  their  shoulders 
and  is  reminding  them  that  Society  can 
enforce  its  ordinances.  But  the  lesson  is 
taught  in  a  temper  of  firm  admonition,  not 
in  a  vengeful  temper  nor  by  a  senseless 
period  of  stagnation  in  an  iron  cage.  It  is 
all  the  more  likely  to  be  effective  for  that. 


THE  LABORER'S  CAR 

MR.  HENRY  FORD,  whose  genius 
for  standardization  has  made  the 
"everymah's"  car  possible,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  many  inven- 
tions have  made  modem  life  possible,  have 
become  partners  in  a  scheme  to  put  an 
electric  automobile  *  within  the  means  of 
the  multitude  in  the  city. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  foolish  to  prophesy 
a  day  when  the  city  laborer  will  go  to  his 
work  in  an  electric  and  when  a  line  of  their 
cars  will  stand  in  front  of  every  building 
under  construction,  and  yet  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  picture  such  a  condition  now 
—  particularly  if  the  widespread  develop- 
ment of  central  electrical  power  statkms 
in  the  cities  continues  as  it  promises  to  do— 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago  to  picture  mil- 
lions of  the  men  who  served  our  funny 
papers  as  butts  and  incidentally  tilled  the 
soil  using  gasolene  automobiles  as  a  matter 
of  course  part  of  their  daily  existence. 
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UNIONS  AND  THE  SHER- 
MAN ACT 

IE  time  ago  a  department  store 

one  of  our  large  cities  bought 
•me  goods  from  a  manufacturer 

at  odds  with  the  local  union.  A 
delegate  went  to  the  manager  of 
e  and  told  him  not  to  buy  from 
nufacturer.  The  store  manager 
hat  he  was  not  concerned  in  the 
ight  and  that,  as  he  could  serve  his 
est  by  buying  from  the  non-union 
turer,  he  would  continue  to  do  so. 
ext  day  a  woman  came  into  the 
d  ordered  a  large  ice  chest  to  be 
1  C.  O.  D.  on  the  top  floor  of  an 
nt,  that  had  no  elevator,  four  or 
s  from  the  store.     When  the  ice 

finally  in  place  the  woman  told 
^crymen  from  the  store  that  she 
want  it  because  she  had  learned 
;  store  dealt  with  manufacturers 
-e  "unfair"  to  labor.  The  next 
milar  thing  happened,  and  again 

after.  Such  annoyance  finally 
so  common  that  the  manager  of 
e  notified  the  offending  manu- 
that  he  would  no  longer  deal  with 
hen  all  went  well  again  —  except 
public  got  a  poorer  article  made  in 
shop  for  the  price  it  used  to  pay 
etter  article. 

ertain  small  town  the  school  au- 
had  decided  upon  a  set  of  readers 

schools,  their  judgment  being 
tirely  upon  the  educational  merits 
cx>ks  and  upon  the  price.  When 
hase  was  about  to  be  made  some 
lembers  of  the  town  council  who 
fnbers  of  unions  were  told  that 
oks  were  not  made  entirely  in  a 
op.  The  members  of  the  council 
ly  that  pays  the  school  bills) 
1  that  another  set  of  books,  the 
of  entirely  union  shops,  be  sub- 
The  school  authorities  made 
ige  and  all  went  well  —  except 
children  of  the  town  were  taught 
^rior  books. 

npany  that  employs  non-union 
:he  manufacture  of  building  ma- 
M  a  large  part  of  its  product  in 
:ity  near  its  plant.    The  unions 


of  the  building  trades  refused  to  allow 
their  members  to  work  on  buildings  where 
the  materials  came  from  this  company. 
The  unions  were  very  strong  and  the 
company  was  driven  out  of  that  field - 
in  other  words  competition  was  reduced 
by  the  elimination  of  one  competitor. 
Unions  have  gone  so  far  as  to  send  a 
notice  to  the  manufacturing  customers 
of  a  business  concern  that  no  union  mem- 
bers would  do  any  work  on  materials 
coming  from  the  non-union  house. 

Thousands  of  incidents  like  this  have 
happened,  hampering  free  and  unrestricted 
competition  to  the  public  detriment  by 
union  conspiracies  to  cripple  the  business 
of  non-union  manufacturers.  Such  prac- 
tices by  a  manufacturer  aimed  to  secure  a 
monopoly  for  his  wares  are  indictable  under 
the  Sherman  Act.  It  is  probable  that  the 
courts  would  hold  the  unions  guilty,  also. 
This  is  why  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor asked  Congress  to  exempt  labor  unions 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
Mr.  Gompers's  testimony  seems  to  show 
that  he  bases  his  demand  not  upon  any 
theory  of  law,  or  equity,  but  upon  the 
desire  of  the  unions  to  be  free  to  wage 
their  battles,  untrammeled  by  any  rules  of 
warfare  or  any  regard  for  the  public  good. 
It  is  a  foolish  thing  for  the  labor  leaders 
thus  to  take  their  cause  outside  the  law 
and  make  of  themselves  a  special  interest. 
In  the  long  run  it  must  be  disastrous  to 
the  unions,  for  the  public  is  tolerant  of 
special  interests  only  when  they  are  not 
very  much  in  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unions*  desire 
to  fight  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
industrial  warfare,  or  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  easily  understood.  Many  and 
many  a  time  their  opponents  have  fought 
in  barbarous  fashion.  The  first  thing  for 
employers  to  do  who  wish  to  see  labor 
disputes  prevented  or  settled  in  a  civilized 
way  is  to  exert  their  utmost  influence  not 
only  to  have  their  dealings  fair  but  to 
make  other  employers  fair  also,  for  the 
misdeeds  of  any  employer  are  likely  to 
affect  all  other  employers  that  are  en- 
gaged  in  the  same  industry. 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  unions 
within  the  Sherman  Act.  That  is  neces- 
sary.    But  along  with  it  should  go   the 
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elimination  of  the  special  provocation 
that  sometimes  seems  to  justify  them  in 
wishing  to  fight  outside  the  law. 


WELFARE  WORK  AND   PATER- 
NALISM 

THE  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
has  for  years  carried  on  welfare 
work  for  its  employees.  It  has 
hospitals,  model  houses,  reading  rooms; 
it  encourages  gardens,  etc.  It  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  and  honest  effort  in 
trying  to  uplift  its  employees.  At  the  end 
of  it  all  it  was  plunged  in  a  bloody  war  with 
the  people  it  was  trying  to  help.  This 
is  an  aggravated  but  not  an  isolated  ex- 
ample of  apparent  ingratitude.  Such 
things  are  happening  all  over  the  country, 
especially  where  industry  has  suddenly 
sprung  up  in  sparsely  settled  communi- 
ties. In  many  of  the  cotton  mill  towns  in 
the  South,  for  example,  the  mill  owners 
are  doing  welfare  work  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, and  with  every  likelihood  that  it 
will  not  save  them  from  ultimate  trouble. 

The  reason  is  that  in  the  long  run  men 
wish  to  be  the  judges  of  their  own  condi- 
tions. It  is  human  nature  to  dislike  a 
despotism  even  when  it  is  a  benevolent 
despotism.  Moreover,  a  company  that 
indulges  in  welfare  work,  and  especially 
if  it  advertises  its  welfare  work,  is  subject 
to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  if  its  wages  or 
rules  of  employment  arouse  the  antagon- 
ism of  its  workers.  "They  pay  us  low 
wages  and  give  us  back  a  part  of  the  saving 
in  reading  rooms.  I'd  rather  have  the 
money  and  provide  my  own  reading." 
Such  is  the  argument  of  the  workers.  It 
is  based  on  the  fundamental  desire  for 
independence.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  this 
country  for  men  to  like  being  told  how  to 
live,  what  to  read,  etc.,  and  consequently 
much  of  the  uplifting  welfare  work  that  is 
done,  though  it  may  improve  the  standards 
of  the  workers,  does  not  improve  their 
relations  with  their  employers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  kind  of 
welfare  work  that  is  not  despotic,  dicta- 
torial, or  condescending.  There  are  places 
where  employees  run  their  own  welfare 
work  and  feel  no  loss  of  independence. 
Any  company  with  money  can  furnish 


the  appliances,  but  it  takes  human  sym- 
pathy and  wisdom  to  make  them  work. 
In  Colorado  the  welfare  work  produced 
neither  prosperity  nor  contentment.  It 
was  offered  as  a  palliative  to  conditions 
that  were  fraught  with  possibilities  of 
trouble.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  permanent  peace  is  hard  to  build  on 
a  basis  of  paternalism,  and  if  an  industn 
feels  that  it  must  have  foreign  labor 
that  is  easily  led  under  a  paternal  despot* 
ism,  it  is  always  taking  the  risk  that  it 
will  be  just  as  easily  led  out  of  it  again. 


CRITICISM  AND  LACK  OF  CON- 
FIDENCE 

PRESIDENT  VANDERLIP.  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  largest  bank  in  the  countn. 
attributes  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic 
to  a  hysteria  of  criticism.  This  is  a 
very  common  saying  in  financial  centres. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  criticism 
which  is  unfounded  and,  therefore,  hanii- 
ful;  but  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  confused  his 
causes  and  results.  The  cause  of  our 
trouble  is  not  hysterical  criticism.  Thai 
is  one  of  the  evil  results  of  mismanagement 
in  high  places. 

Let  us  look  at  the  railroad  field,  for 
the  school  of  thinkers  who  follow  Mr. 
Vanderlip  in  his  "let  us  alone"  doctrine 
cite  the  railroads  as  their  pet  example. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  railroad  sit- 
uation? The  roads  need  new  capital, 
and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  get  it.  The 
investing  public  has  heard  so  much  criti- 
cism of  the  railroads  that  it  is  loath  to 
lend.  Moreover,  expenses  are  up  and 
revenues  down,  and  altogether  the  roads 
need  sympathy,  frei^t,  and  money.  In- 
stead, they  get  abuse,  and  legislation, 
which  the  "let  us  alone''  doctrinaires 
feel  is  heaped  upon  them  out  of  pure  mean- 
ness by  the  press  and  for  personal  popu- 
larity by  the  politicians. 

But  the  truth  is  that  two  years  ago  the 
railroads  were  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
popular.  They  had  in  large  measuic 
ceased  tocorrupt  legislatures,  and  thepopn- 
lar  wrath  on  that  score  had  subsided  and 
the  public's  interest  in  freight  rates  seemed 
pretty  well  protected  by  various  oommis- 
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Into  this  calm  came  the  failure  of 
f^risco,  followed  by  the  Rock  Island 
laL  and  the  collapse  of  the  New 
n  property  and  the  remarkable  testi- 

of  its  former  president.  The  public 
patronized  these  roads  and  invested 
icir  securities  would  be  more  than 
m  if  it  did  not  criticise,  and  it  is  not 
ising  that  there  should  be  hysterical 
lent  upon  such  hysterical  finance. 
:ause  of  the  evils  in  the  body  politic 
nuch  farther  back  than  the  present 
isms.  They  are  but  one  of  the  results. 
ips  much  of  the  criticism  does  no 

but  on  the  other  hand  to  pass  such 
es  of  events  without  protest  or  corn- 
would  seem  to  acquiesce  in  a  state  of 
s  which  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
:ee  of  the  "let  us  alone"  doctrine 
lardly  approve. 


ANGELICAL    GOVERNMENT 

IS  an  old  saying  that  the  Church  at 
lome  would  die  if  it  were  not  for  the 
timulation  of  foreign  missions.    The 

kind  of  result  from  evangelical 
s  can  be  traced  in  our  other  activities 
U  as  in  the  Church.  The  evangelical 
Ji  of  our  Government  is  the  Army. 

Americans  have  never  seen  5,000 
ir  soldiers  together.  They  see  little 
e  Army  and  think  little  of  it,  except 
nes  like  these,  and  even  now  it  is 
^t  of  in  the  old  way  as  only  a  de- 
tive  force.  In  truth,  however,  it  is 
y  different  thing.  It  has  the  power 
struction  which  the  old  time  armies 
-  and  has  it  greatly  improved  —  but 
;  also  a  new  spirit.  It  is  a  constructive 
and  from  its  missionary  work  afield 
not  only  advantages  to  the  people 
whom  it  is  in  contact  but  far  greater 
stages  to  the  people  at  home. 
r  generations  the  population  of  the 
lern  States  suffered  from  hookworm. 
\nny  also  found  hookworm  in  Porto 

In  curing  the  Porto  Ricans  the 
:al  officers  pointed  the  way  to  the 
of  the  people  at  home.  For  gener- 
s  our  gulf  coast  ports  were  yellow 
ports.  What  the  Army  did  in  Cuba 
!  yellow  fever  from  our  shores.  1  n  the 
ipines  the  inmates  of  Bilibid  prison 


were  put  on  a  parole  system.  Now  there 
are  prisoners  in  many  states  in  the  Union 
under  similar  humane  treatment. 

The  Army  is  a  pioneer  in  the  progress 
of  sanitation  and  humanitarianism.  and 
if  our  overseas  expeditions  have  cost  us 
dear  in  men  and  money  they  have  saved 
us  many  more  lives  and  much  more  money 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  gained.  For 
every  soldier  shot  in  foreign  service  we 
have  saved  perhaps  a  hundred  citizens' 
lives  at  home,  and  for  every  dollar  spent 
abroad  the  Southern  States  alone  have 
saved  many  to  match  it. 


RURAL  NEGRO  SEGREGATION 

IN  PRACTICALLY  all  cities  in  this 
country  in  which  there  is  a  large  Negro 
population,  that  population  is  segre- 
gated into  districts.  In  some  of  the 
Southern  cities  the  practice  of  segregation 
is  clothed  with  a  legal  aspect.  Whether 
or  not  the  segregation  ordinances  are  con- 
stitutional or  wise  in  theory  they  are 
merely  the  recognition  of  an  existing  con- 
dition and  it  is  certain  that  ordinances 
against  segregation  could  not  be  effective. 

As  a  logical  development  of  city  segrega- 
tion comes  the  suggestion  of  rural  segrega- 
tion. There  are,  however,  such  differences 
between  the  city  and  the  country  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  rural 
segregation  is  wise  even  if  city  segregation 
is  an  accepted  fact. 

Without  segregation  in  the  city  the  two 
races  are  thrown  into  too  intimate  prox- 
imity.   This  is  not  true  in  the  country. 

Even  with  segregation  in  the  city  the 
example  of  the  whites  is  not  lost  upon 
the  Negroes.  Under  rural  segregation,  it 
would  to  a  large  extent  be  lost. 

In  the  cities  in  which  Negroes  live  in 
quarters  of  their  own,  the  Negroes  get  the 
benefit  of  the  communities'  efforts  on  street 
maintenance,  sanitation,  police,  water, 
sewage,  health  inspection,  etc.  In  the 
country  the  Negro  districts  would  be  left 
to  their  own  devices  and  except  in  a  few 
cases  they  would  in  all  probability  degener- 
ate into  districts  of  poverty  and  disease, 
if  not  of  crime.  As  evidence  against  such 
a  supposition  is  the  model  Negro  commun- 
ity of  Mound  Bavou,  Wiss.    Ks  ^Nvi^^o^ 
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in  favor  of  it  are  the  hundreds  of  almost 
purely  Negro  rural  communities  in  the 
black  belt  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
which  have  sunk  to  a  very  low  level. 

For  their  own  sake,  therefore,  it  does  not 
seem  wise  for  the  white  people  of  any  state 
to  drive  the  Negroes  into  purely  Negro 
communities  and  to  have  the  state  dotted 
with  backward,  unenlightened,  and  un- 
progressive  communities.  Segregating  the 
sanitary,  the  economic,  and  the  intellectual 
handicaps  under  which  the  Negro  suffers 
so  that  they  may  be  intensified  is  not  the 
way  to  add  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  any  commonwealth,  for  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  any  community  must  be 
measured  by  the  use  of  all  its  resources, 
both  human  and  natural. 


PISGAH  A  NATIONAL  FOREST 

THE  sale  of  the  late  George  W. 
Vanderbilt's  Pisgah  Forest  — 
86,700  acres  of  properly  cared  for 
mountain  slopes  —  to  the  Government 
calls  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
National  Forests  in  the  East  which  has 
been  proceeding  so  quietly  that  few  people 
realized  that  it  was  going  on  at  all. 

As  explained  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  magazine  by  Mr.  William  L.  Hall, 
the  assistant  forester  in  charge  of  the  pur- 
chases of  land  for  these  Forests,  about  a 
million  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  hardwood  forests  in  this  country 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Government, 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams.  Such  pro- 
tection implies  the  guarding  of  the  Forests 
from  fire  and  the  proper  cutting  of  the 
grown  timber  —  practically  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  permanent  lumber  industry  in 
the  mountains  which  in  turn  will  furnish 
a  source  of  profit  that  will  do  much  to 
make  conditions  of  good  living  possible  for 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  this 
the  advent  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Appalachians  means  the  opening  of  trails 
and  roads  into  a  vacation  country  of  even 
greater  beauty  and  extent  than  the  moun- 
tains of  New  England  and  New  York. 

As  National  Forests  this  country  is  just 
as  open  to  the  public  for  recreation  as  any 
National  Park.theonly  difference  being  that 


National  Forests  are  patrolled  by  rangers 
who  belong  properly  to  such  work  whereas 
National  Parks  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  who  might,  with  better  results 
for  the  Army,  the  Forests,  and  the  public, 
be  on  other  duty. 

1 1  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  own  Pisgah  Forest,  for  it  was 
the  first  large  tract  of  forest  land  in  the 
United  States  to  be  scientifically  handled. 
From  work  on  the  Pisgah  range  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  the  creator  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  many  other  members  of  its 
force  went  into  the  Government's  service. 
Pisgah  pointed  the  way  to  a  national  for- 
estry policy  which  very  fittingly  now 
guarantees  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  this  early  example. 


DIFFERENT    KINDS  OF    READERS 

NOT  long  ago  a  man  from  Chicago 
and  a  man  from  New  York  and  a 
man  from  a  small  town  in  Ohio 
were  discussing  the  ever  present  Mexican 
question.  At  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
versation the  two  city  men  had  all  the 
best  of  the  conversation.  At  the  end  the 
townsman  had  the  field  to  himself.  He 
silenced  them  with  superior  information. 
The  Chicagoan  admitted  it  and  set  about 
finding  out  why.  None  of  them  had  been 
to  Mexico.  The  New  Yorker  knew  a  nun 
who  had  lived  there.  Neither  of  the  otbeis 
knew  any  one  who  knew  Mexico.  Both 
city  men  read  a  paper  or  two  in  the  mon- 
ing  and  at  least  two  in  the  afternoon  as 
they  rode  back  and  forth  to  work.  TIk 
town  man  lived  within  a  few  minutes  of 
his  work  and  read  one  paper  only,  but  he 
had  no  journey's  end  to  interrupt  that 
reading.  The  two  city  men  looked  over 
fifteen  or  twenty  magazines  at  home  or 
at  their  clubs,  read  the  titles  of  the  articles, 
looked  at  the  pictures,  or  read  excerpts 
here  and  there,  and  once  in  a  while  read 
articles  through,  especially  when  traveUng. 
The  townsman  subscribed  to  three  mag- 
azines. He  had  time  to  read  them  and  bt 
did  read  them  so  that  he  remcmbeid 
what  was  in  them.  Moreover,  he  under- 
stood that  a  magazine  gives  a  taste  of  a 
subject  which  if  the  reader  likes  he  sbodd 
follow  into  the  more  extended  fonn  of 
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The  countr>'nian  had  become 
d  in  Mexico  in  his  paper,  the 
d  Leader,  had  that  interest  stim- 
/  one  of  his  magazines,  the  Metro- 
ind  then  he  had  bought,  read,  and 

three  books,  Flandrau's  "Viva 
'  Fyfe's  "The  Real  Mexico,"  and 
's  "Mexican  People."  When  he 
hed  these  he  knew  infinitely  more 
[exico  than  his  two  companions, 
re  than  most  of  the  rest  of  the 

the  United  States. 

are  plenty  of  other  papers  and 
*s  that  would  have  served  as  well 
Cleveland  Leader  and  the  Metro- 
ind  other  books  that  would  have 
/ell  as  the  ones  the  country  dweller 
It  was  not  so  much  his  choice  of 
of  information  as  his  habit  of 
;  it  that  gave  him  such  an  advan- 
r  his  companions.    And  until  the 

was  thoroughly  analyzed  they 
ite  sure  that  in  New  York  and 
they  were  much  closer  in  touch 
brmation,  better  informed,  and 
to  date  than  any  one  could  be  who 
I  little  town  in  Ohio. 


\CTS  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE 

'O  Americans,  Dr.  Charles  Wil- 
iam  Wallace  and  his  wife,  have 
kme  more  than  any  one  of  recent 
find  out  the  facts  of  Shakespeare's 

the  years  of  patient  industry  in 
€y  have  examined  3,000,000  orig- 
uments  they  have  found  much 
s  revealed  him  as  a  man  of  means 
ninent  fame  in  his  own  day.    He 

in  the  lease  of  the  Globe  Theatre 
ntleman;"  in  one  document  he  is 
id  in  a  way  that  seems  to  indicate 
/as  the  best-known  of  the  partners 
rlobe,  "William  Shakespeare  and 

Other  papers  prove  that  he 
I  London  with  a  Huguenot  family 

he  used  his  powers  of  persuasion 
one  of  their  family  quarrels  that 
the  courts.  Still  other  documents 
e  explicitly  the  site  of  his  Globe 
—  not,  by  the  way,  the  site  that 
Aonly  been  accepted, 
albce  and  his  wife  are  performing 
service,  for  every  authenticated 


record  of  Shakespeare  adds  one  more 
touch  to  a  picture  of  the  world's  greatest 
poet  whose  character  and  personality  have 
hitherto  been  reconstructed  from  the  un- 
certainties of  an  untrustworthy  tradition. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  AFTER  FOUR 
YEARS 

THE  Boy  Scout  movement  has  en- 
listed more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  boys  in  the  four  \ears 
since  it  was  launched  in  this  country. 
Every  one  of  these  boys  has  been  inter- 
ested at  "the  dangerous  age"of  adolescence 
and  has  been  drawn  out  of  doors  and  into 
the  most  wholesome  kinds  of  upbuildin.^ 
recreation.  They  become  practicallx- 
"gangs,"  but  gangs  under  the  direction 
of  grown  men  who  utilize  the  boys'  instinct 
for  adventure  to  turn  their  energy  into 
useful  or  instructive  paths.  They  learn 
to  be  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendl\ , 
courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty, 
brave,  clean,  and  reverent  —  for  these  are 
the  twelve  statutes  of  the  Scout  Law. 

The  boys  take  to  it  because  it  is  all  good 
fun.  They  learn  to  do  themselves  the 
things  they  have  read  about  and  admired 
in  story  books  —  to  cook  a  piece  of  meat 
and  a  couple  of  potatoes  in  the  open  with- 
out ordinary  utensils,  to  swim  at  least  fift> 
yards,  to  know  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  how  to  find  their  way  in  the  woods  b>' 
the  moss  on  the  trees,  how  to  resuscitate 
a  drowning  man,  what  to  do  for  a  snake- 
bite, and  dozens  of  other  things  useful 
or  interesting.  Because  they  do  these 
things  in  companies,  they  learn  to  be 
square  with  their  companions  and  to  do 
team-work.  And,  at  home  or  awa>'  from 
it,  they  must  "do  one  good  turn  a  da)*." 

Here  are  some  of  the  good  turns  they 
did  last  year:  Five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  Boy  Scouts  from  nearby  cities  helped 
the  veterans  at  the  Reunion  at  Gettys- 
burg—  acting  as  guides,  erecting  tents, 
running  errands,  and  helping  to  care  for 
the  sick;  Boy  Scouts  helped  to  carry 
household  goods  of  flood  sufferers  in  Ohio 
to  high  ground,  and  in  many  cities  they 
collected  funds  for  the  relief  of  victims  of 
the  floods;  Scouts  have  helped  in  "clean 
up"  campaigns  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Buffalo 
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and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
other  cities;  they  have  aided  in  exiermin- 
atin;?  fhcs  and  mr^uit^xrs  in  many  com- 
munities; they  made  it  p<;ssible  for  seventy 
Wmd  people  to  hear  Admiral  F^eary  lecture 
in  New  York  by  esa^rting  them  to  and 
from  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histor>'. 
In  many  other  ways  they  have  shown  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  that  their  organization 
teaches. 

Altogether,  the  Scout  movement  is  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  beneficent 
agencies  for  directing  the  development 
of  young  bijys  that  has  ever  been  tried. 
Practically  every  city  in  the  United 
States  (if  more  than  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants n(iW  has  an  organization  of  Scouts, 
and  the  prospect  of  further  growth*  in 
numbers  and  influence,  is  cheering. 


I  s  s  < 

THFSK  characters  are  Chinese,  and 
they  mean  "Flies  Kill  People." 
They  are  the  title  of  a  handbill 
that  is  about  seven  inches  wide  and 
thirty  inches  long,  of  which  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  governor  of  an  interior  province  in 
China.  An  American  doctor  told  this 
governor  what  some  American  cities  have 
done  to  exterminate  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
and  why.  The  governor  thereupon  ordered 
the  handbills  printed  and  circulated,  and 
personally  paid  the  bills  for  them. 

If  the  fly  campaigns  of  our  cleaner 
cities  make  such  an  impression  on  the  in- 
terior of  China  there  should  be  hope  that 
before  long  our  backward  cities  will  learn 
that  "flies  kill  people"  unless  they  are 
prevented  by  the  people  killing  the  flies. 


IMF  FARM   MORTGAGF   BANKERS 
ORGANIZE 

BANKERS   who    specialize    in    the 
business    of    pnwiding    long-time 
credit   facilities  for  farmers  gath- 
ered from  twenty  states  in  New  N'ork  City 
during  May  and  organized  the  Farm  Mort- 
gage Bankers'  Association  of  America. 
The  new  association  is  to  do  for  buvers 


of  farm  mortgages  what  the  Investment 
Bankers'  Association  has  been  doing  in 
the  two  years  of  its  existence  for  investors, 
in  its  own  words  "to  surround  the  offer- 
ings of  its  members  with  greater  safe- 
guards" and  "to  protect  investors  against 
loss  through  irresponsible  dealers  in  in- 
vestment securities." 

The  farm  mortgage  bankers  purpose  to 
cooperate  to  improve  and  standardize  the 
present  unsatisfactory  methods  of  making 
loans  on  agricultural  lands. 

Their  organization  is  especially  timely 
now  when  there  is  a  very  widespreid 
popular  agitation  for  "  rural  credits,"  and 
when,  as  recent  events  in  Congress  showed, 
there  is  a  danger  of  well  meaning  laws  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  the  special  conditions 
in  this  country.  In  this  situation  it  b 
gratifying  that  at  the  organization  meeting 
of  the  farm  mortgage  bankers  there  was  a 
fair  and  generous  spirit  in  the  discussion  d 
ways  and  means  to  place  their  wide  kno«i- 
edge  and  long  experience  at  the  disposal 
of  national  and  state  legislatures  in  an  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  enactment  of  sudi 
laws  as  will  "  best  promote  and  safeguani 
the  interests  of  both  borrowers  and  lenders 
without  inducing  harmful  inflation  of 
credit  for  undue  speculation  in  lands." 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  farm  mort- 
gage bankers  point  to  as  being  responsible 
for  whatever  disadvantages  in  bonowing 
the  American  farmer  may  be  subject  to. 
as  compared  with  the  European,  are 

1.  Laws  in  many  of  the  states  forbkidiH 
the  investment  of  savings  and  trust  funds  in 
mortgages  outside  those  states. 

2.  State  laws  imposing  burdensome  taxes 
on  all  but  local  mortgages. 

3.  Lack  of  uniform  and  businesslike  meth- 
ods on  the  farms. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  farmer's  credit  has 
never  become  standardized  in  this  country,  bflt 
depends  largely  upon  personal  discriminatioi. 

s.  Neglect  to  educate  personal  invcston 
to  the  merits  of  this  fundamental  lype  d 
investment. 

By  enlisting  the  active  cooperatioo  ci 
all  the  responsible  and  experienced  hankcfs 
in  the  field  of  rural  finance  in  an  under- 
taking  to  remedy  these  conditions,  the 
Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Assoctation  cu 
do  the  whofe  country  a  ver>'  real  service 


OUT  INVESTING   SMALL  SAVINGS 


LETTER  of  friendly  criticism 
came  to  the  financial   depart- 
ment of  this  magazine  recently 
from  a  young  man  in  the  South. 
^  He  said  he  had  been  a  faithful 
f  articles  in  the  World's  Work 
vestment  almost  from  the  time 
jy  began  to  appear  regularly,  and 
ously    acknowledged    that    from 
had  derived  a  great  deal  ofin- 
fi,  of  which  he  hoped  some  day 
practical  use. 

'  said  he,  "has  no  one  ever 
I  to  you  that  in  one  essential 
most  of  your  discussions  are 
t  heads*  of  a  lot  of  people  who 
J  ambition  to  become  investors, 
«  resources  will  not  permit  them 
he  kinds  of  securities  which  you 
)uently  refer  to  as  safe  and  con- 
? 
my  case,  for  example.    A  little 

>  1  found  that,  as  a  result  of  long 
;ful  saving,  I  had  accumulated 
,300,  which  1  desired  to  invest  in 
It  form.  When  I  undertook  to 
c  experiences  of  the   scores  of 

you  have  written  about,  in  the 
inding  one  that  would  fit  my  case, 
red  that  two  of  your  oft-repeated 
ons    had    impressed    themselves 

mind  more  strongly  than  all  the 
ley  were  (1)  the  admonition  to 
i,  especially,  to  be  cautious  about 
ind  (2)  the  admonition  to  in- 
generally,    against    putting    the 

their  surplus  into  one  security, 
ito  a  single  class  of  securities. 
5vcr,  1  couldn't  see  how  it  was 

be  possible  for  me  to  reconcile 

>  injunctions  in  investing  my  own 
d.     In  one  way,  I  could  put  the 

of  diversification  into  practice 
g  the  stocks  of  different  railroad, 
I,  and  public  service  corporations, 
rw,  of  course,  that  the  par  value 
stocks  was  5 1 00,  and  that  there 
d  investments  —  as  investments 
ype  go  —  for  which  I  would  not 
pay  very  large  premiums.     But 

wish  to  begin  in  that  way. 


"  1  went  back  to  the  numbers  of  the 
World's  Work  in  which  some  of  the  bi^ 
bankers  had  outlined  methods  of  invest- 
ment for  a  young  man's  first  thousand 
dollars,  and  read  over  again  what  the\ 
had  to  say.  For  a  while,  1  thought  a 
good  deal  about  the  advice  that  was  ^iven 
by  one  of  these  bankers  that  no  man 
should  assume  the  risks  of  investment 
until  he  has  gathered  together  and  laid 
aside  in  a  savings  bank  at  least  S^.mx) 
to  guard  against  the  risks  of  business,  and 
to  constitute  his  reserve  fund  for  a  rain\ 
day.'  I  reasoned,  however,  that  there 
was  no  need  for  me  to  *play  safe*  to  quite 
that  extent.  Finally,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  would  make  my  rainy  day 
reserve  J300  instead  of  $3,000,  put  myself 
in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  and  responsible 
investment  banker,  and  ask  him  to  select 
for  me  a  good,  safe  Si  ,000  bond.  Diversi- 
fication would  have  to  be  left  for  applica- 
tion to  whatever  subsequent  investments 
I  might  be  able  to  make  as  additional 
savings  accumulated. 

"One  evening  after  I  had  decided  on 
this  plan,  I  was  at  the  public  library  here 
looking  over  one  of  the  New  York  papers, 
and  just  by  chance  came  across  on  the 
financial  page  a  list  headed,  '  Bab>'  Bonds 
—  in  $100  Denominations/  At  once  my 
interest  was  aroused.  1  had  not  supposed 
that  bonds  were  issued  in  such  small 
amounts.  If  these  are  good,  I  said-  to 
myself,  they  are  the  kind  of  investments 
I  am  looking  for.  They  will  enable  me  to 
average  the  risk  on  my  investment  from 
the  very  beginning  of  my  experience.  I 
am  sending  you  the  list,  which  I  got  per- 
mission to  cut  from  the  paper,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  about  such  bonds.  And 
why  haven't  >'ou  discussed  them  before 
for  the  benefit  of  small  investors  like  my- 
self everywhere?" 

We  have;  but  perhaps  not  in  a  suffi- 
ciently prominent  way.  We  are  glad  now 
to  refer  to  the  subject  again,  because  it 
has  more  timeliness  than  ever  before.  The 
small  denomination  bond  "movement." 
as    it    is   called,    has   gained    surprising 
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headway  during  the  last  year.  It  has, 
indeed,  become  a  very  important  phase  of 
the  investment  market  in  this  country. 
It  may  be  said,  roughly,  to  have  started 
a  few  years  ago,  when  students  of  the 
international  investment  markets  began 
to  call  attention  to  how  much  more 
difficult  it  was  to  pile  up  savings  in  America 
than  in  a  country  like  France,  where  it 
was  possible  for  the  humblest  citizen  to 
buy  the  highest  grade  investments  because 
they  were  available  in  denominations  as 
low  as  one  hundred  francs,  or  about  the 
equivalent  of  twenty  dollars. 

A  few  small  denomination  bonds  were 
then  known  here,  but  to  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  investors.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  were  the  bonds  of  New 
York  City,  which  the  municipality's 
charter  provides  may  be  issued  in  registered 
form  in  denominations  of  $10  or  any 
multiple  thereof.  There  were  also  a  few 
high-class  railroad  bonds  of  $100  denomina- 
tion listed  on  theNew  YorkStock  Exchange. 

But  for  a  long  time  not  only  were 
corporation  managers  averse  to  increasing 
the  supply  of  such  investments,  but 
bankers  refrained  from  encouraging  among 
their  clients  a  demand  for  what  supply 
there  was.  Their  excuse  was  that  it  cost 
too  much  to  attend  to  the  details  of  their 
issuance  and  distribution  —  so  much  more 
than  to  handle  bonds  of  the  standard 
$1,000  unit.  That  is  still  the  attitude 
of  many  corporation  officers  and  bankers, 
but  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

The  supply  of  bonds  in  units  of  $100 
is  steadily  increasing  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  them,  a  large  part  of  which, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  from  personal 
testimony,  represents  savings  of  the  kind 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  such  a  tre- 
mendous source  of  revenue  to  vendors  of 
low  denomination  shares  of  doubtful 
or  fraudulent  character.  To  illustrate 
the  variety  of  such  bonds  that  are 
available  to  cautious  investors  of  modest 
resources  a  list  of  the  better  known 
issues  is  given  : 


Province  of  Alberta,  Canada  Yield  of  Inter esf 


44's 

4.63  per  c&it. 

State  of  Louisiana  4^*$ 

4.50    "      " 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Denver  Division  4's 

4.00    "      " 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

convertible  4i's 

4.40    "      " 

Norfolk  &  Western  ist4's 

4.15     "      " 

Southern  Pacific  San  Francisco 

Terminal  4's 

4-75     "      " 

Virginian  Railway  5's 

5.00    "      " 

American  Telephone  &  Tele- 

graph convertible  4i's    . 

4.60    "      " 

Laclede  Gas  Light  1st  5's. 

5.00    "      " 

Portland  (Ore.)  Railway,  Light 

&  Power  5*5 

5.25     "      " 

Liggett  &  Myers  debenture  $'s 

4.85     "      •• 

P.  Lorillard  debenture  5's  . 

4.95     "      " 

City  of  San  Francisco  5's 
JVetv  York  City  4's      .      . 


Yield  of  Interest 
About 
4.50  per  cent. 
4.20    "      " 


There  are  scores  of  others,  both  of  the 
listed  class,  whose  bigger  brothers,  the 
$!,ooo  bonds,  enjoy  active,  daily  markets 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  the  quiet, 
unlisted  class,  found  here  and  there  among 
the  offerings  of  nearly  all  the  responsible 
and  progressive  investment  banking 
houses.  The  latter  class  includes  a  good 
many  of  rather  wide  popularity,  represent- 
ing first  mortgages  on  improved,  income- 
producing  city  real  estate. 

Many  of  these  small  bonds,  which  in 
every  case  have  the  selfsame  underlying 
security  as  the  big  bonds  that  bear  the 
same  description,  are  approved  invest- 
ments for  trustees,  savings  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  other  highly 
discriminating  investors.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  that  their  purchase 
can  be  urged  haphazardly  upon  every 
thrifty  person  that  has  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  savings.  The  more  resourceful 
investors  —  the  savings  banks,  for  ex- 
ample —  have  means  that  are  not  at 
the  disposal  of  small  investors  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  the  mistakes  of 
judgment  to  which  investment,  however 
carefully  managed,  is  always  subject. 

The  savings  bank  deposit  is  a  form  of 
investment  for  which,  for  a  great  many 
people,  there  is  no  proper  substitute. 
However,  it  is  frequently  wise  for  the 
little  saver  to  become  both  a  depositor 
and  an  investor  in  bonds.  The  regular 
purchase  of  the  best  securities  is  a  sort 
of  device  for  semi-compulsofy  saving. 
It  is  an  excellent  habit  to  cultivate. 
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^AL     IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE     MOST     PICTURESQUE     AND     MOST    SUCCESSFUL 
LDIER    THAT    MEXICO    HAS     PRODUCED    IN     RECENT    YEARS— HIS    CAL- 
LOUSNESS   TO    BLOODSHED     AND     HIS    SOLICITUDE    FOR   THE    HELP- 
LESS  —   A     CRUDE     STRATEGIST     WHO     WINS      BATTLES 

BY 

JOSEPH  ROGERS  TAYLOR 

(ASSOCXATEO  PRESS  CORRESPONDENT  WITH  GENERAL  VILLA  DURING  THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  TORREON) 


VHAT  sort  of  a  man  is 
'Pancho'  Villa?"  I 
shall  recall  some  of  the 
first-hand  impressions 
that  stand  out  promi- 
in  my  recollection  of  him. 
B^as  not  one  of  those  electric 
tges  who  radiated  energy.  But  he 
[le  impression  of  possessing  great 
I  of  it  himself.  He  had  the  phys- 
iid  that  so  many  men  of  action 
:  he  was  of  medium  height,  inclined 
hick-set,  with  a  rather  heavy  sort 
J.  (Incidentally,  brown  eyes,  a 
he,  and  an  ugly  mouth,  with  ir- 
teeth,  completed  the  picture.) 
lergy  he  exhibited  on  all  occasions. 
y  he  found  that  some  soldiers  who 
ying  to  get  a  horse  into  a  stock  car 
ot  doing  it  to  suit  him.  Grab- 
e  halter,  he  fairly  kicked  the  horse 
t  car.  He  never  hesitated  to  grab 
>r  do  any  other  physical  labor  when 
nor  suited  him,  in  order  to  set  the 
e  of  hard  work  for  his  men.  In 
criticism  frequently  heard  from  his 
ends  was  that  he  tried  to  do  every- 
limself. 

y  of  his  mental  characteristics^ 
;sentially  primitive.  The  principal 
t  was  a  certain  violence  of  temper, 
patience  of  contradiction.  This^ 
xmipanied  by  a  tendency  to  a  quick 
n  to  good  humor.  On  one  occasion 
I  him  a  question  in  connection  with 
nton  case  that  angered  him.     In  a 

he  was  threatening  to  cut  off  all 
nication  with  me  if  I  mentioned 
bject  again.    And  a  minute  later 

moHified  and  cordially  invited  me 
e  lunch  with  him.    He  was  easily 


flattered,  but  no  one  seemed  to  acquire  a 
predominating  influence  over  him.  There 
was  no  favored  person  who  could  "put 
things  through"  for  you.  If  you  had  any- 
thing of  importance  to  "put  through,"  you 
had  to  see  Villa  himself.  He  was  vain  to  af 
certain  extent,  but  his  vanity  never  took' 
the  form  of  display.  If  anything,  it 
took  the  form  of  a  lack  of  display.  The 
artillery  officers,  for  example,  had  to  make 
three  efforts  before  they  got  him  to  accept 
the  public  presentation  of  a  medal  in  the 
State  Palace  at  Chihuahua.  * 

Villa's  decisions  were  usually  quickly 
made  and  briefly  expressed.  He  was 
very  fond  of  a  simple,  forcible  "no"  or 
"yes,"  without  giving  any  reasons  what- 
ever. It  was  thus  rather  hard  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  mental  processes.  How- 
ever, the  Benton  case  furnished  an  op- 
portunity. He  was  explaining  to  certain 
correspondents  the  manner  in  which  Ben- 
ton met  his  death.  He  was  evidently 
greatly  worried  by  the  excitement  the 
affair  had  caused  and  anxious  to  hush  it 
up  as  quickly  as  possible  by  placating 
everybody  at  interest.  With  this  idea 
evidently  in  mind,  he  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  Benton's  body  had  been  placed  in 
one  of  the  finest  coffins  that  could  be 
gotten  and  interred  in  the  most  exclusive 
cemetery  in  Chihuahua.  It  was  clear 
that  he  thought  that  these  elaborate  post- 
mortem honors  should  go  far  toward 
restoring  good  humor  to  everybody  that 
was  concerned  —  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  widow! 

At  the  same  time  there  was  no  intima- 
tion of  regret  for  the  execution  of  Benton. 
Of  course,  on  his  theory  that  the  killing 
was  just,  no  regrets  were  called  for.     But 
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it  was  easy  to  perceive  throughout  the 
conversation  that  the  death  of  a  man  was 
a  very  unimportant  incident  to  "  Pancho" 
Villa.  It  was  bad  if  it  caused  trouble.^ 
If  not,  it  was  hardly  worth  talking  about.  I 
It  was  plain  that  the  idea  of  an  avenging 
Nemesis  would  never  have  originated  in 
his  mind;  also  that  the  pangs  of  a  troublecl 
conscience  would  never  disturb  his  calm/ 
unless  accentuated  by  disagreeable  repre-| 
sentations  from  quarters  capable  of  mak- 
ing those  representations  respected.  Not 
that  Villa  impressed  me  as  a  blood-thirsty 
man.  He  didn't.  Rather  he  impressed 
me  as  "unmoral"  where  matters  of  life 
and  death  were  in  question. 

Villa's  education  is  extremely  limited  — 
indeed,  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
almost  non-existent.  He  can  sign  his 
name,  but  he  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Some  people  insist  that  he  can  read  and 
write  a  little;  but  I  have  presented  orders 
to  him  for  signature  on  various  occasions 
-  orders  relating  to  some  convenience  for 
correspondents  generally,  and  I  never 
saw  him  read  one  of  them.  He  accepted 
the  statement  of  what  they  contained,  as 
a  rule,  and  signed  them.  In  some  cases, 
he  passed  a  document  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  public  to  someone  near 
him,  with  the  question,  "What  do  you 
think  of  that?"  —  all,  of  course,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  learning  its  contents. 
This  defect  in  education,  however,  is  com^^  i 
pensated  by  Villa's  perfect  willingness!  i 
to  admit  that  his  education  is  extremely  ' 
limited.  He  makes  no  pretence  of  knowing 
what  the  schools  can  teach.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  never  boasts  of  his  lack  of  early 
advantages. 

A     TE.MPERATE     MAN 

Villa  is  a  very  temperate  man.     The 
most   conspicuous   thing   in   the  caboose  » 
which  he  occupied  during  the  early  part  ■ 
of  the  campaign  against  Torreon  was  a  box  \ 
of  oranges.     When  the  tippler  would  take  » 
a  drink,  Villa  eats  an  orange.     If  he  drinks 
at  all,  it  is  very  sparingly  —  a  little  wine 
at  dinner.     By  the  same  token,  he  smokes 
very  little. 

But  let  no  one  get  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  touch  of  Puritanic  severity  in  "Pancho" 
ViJJa.     There  is  not.     He  is  a  Mexican 


with  an  evident  fondness  for  most  of  the 
pleasures  that  appeal  particularly  to 
iMexicans.  He  likes  bull-fighting.  cock- 
/fighting,  horse-racing,  and  the  like.  Social 
(diversions  also  appeal  to  him.  While 
the  army  went  forward  to  Torreon  he 
stopped  off  for  a  day  at  Santa  Rosalia 
to  attend  the  marriage  of  a  friend  and  tu 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  festivities. 
He  attended  numerous  "veladas."  mixed 
musical  and  literary  entertainments,  in 
the  *' Teatro  de  los  Heroes,"  the  principal 
theatre  of  Chihuahua,  and  his  pleasure  in 
the  performance  was  evident. 

HIS    KINDNESS    TO    NEEDY    WO.MEN 

At  the  gate  of  Villa's  house,  at  the  door 
to  his  office  in  the  "Palacio  Federal.' 
in  the  waiting  room  at  his  house,  there 
was  always  a  crowd  of  women  in  black. 
1  hey  came  to  ask  all  manner  of  help  and 
favors.  Many  were  evidently  in  grei! 
distress.  Some  had  lost  sons  and  hus- 
bands in  this  or  the  previous  revolutioii. 
Villa  saw  great  numbers  of  them  person- 
ally, and  I  judged  that  he  was  really  anx- 
ious to  do  what  he  could  to  help  them.  I 
have  seen  him  listen  to  the  plaints  of  a 
lot  of  women  waiting  in  the  hall,  after  he 
had  curtly  refused,  on  the  ground  of  lack 
of  time,  to  listen  to  a  group  of  officers  and 
civilians,  some  of  them  with  fairiy  import- 
ant business  to  transact.  In  brief,  Villa 
seemed  to  realize,  in  a  way,  that  weakness 
had  its  claim  on  his  strength;  and  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  treated  these 
poor  people,  who  would  probably  not 
have  even  secured  an  interview  with  many 
less  important  persons,  was  certainly  to 
his  credit. 

Was  and  is  Villa  working  for  his  ofwn 
aggrandizement?  Is  he  simply  a  selfish 
grafter  looking  mainly  to  the  feathering 
of  his  own  nest?  The  answer  is  that  Villa 
is  a  Mexican,  and  no  doubt  has  the  average 
Mexican's  idea  as  to  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  leadership.  There  is  certainly 
little  about  Villa  to  suggest  a  lofty  dis- 
interestedness. If  he  does  not  emerge 
from  the  present  conflict  with  a  secuie 
financial  position,  under  the  Government 
or  based  on  personal  resources,  there  will 
be  a  very  disappointed  and  dangerous 
man  loose  somewhere  in  Mexico.    On  the 
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'  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that, 
these  motives  of  self-interest,  the 
successful  of  present  revolutionary 
rals  nourishes  a  real  devotion  to  the 
t  that  he  fights  for,  as  he  understands 
cause. 

le  military  critic  would  have  small 
ulty  in  picking  numerous  flaws  in 
*s  generalship.  His  campaigns  will 
ly  be  studies  in  the  military  schools. 
they  might  be  studied  with  profit  by 
present  school  of  Mexican  generals, 
tast.  And  they  have  the  crowning 
e  of  having  been,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
ul  campaigns. 

\    LIKENESS   TO   GENERAL   GRANT 

lla's  qualities  as  a  general  may  be 
r  summed  up  under  the  heads  of  ag 
iveness,  doggedness,  and  what  we  an 
Uomed  to  call  "good  hard  horse  sense.' 
ricans  may  be  startled  at  the  com- 
on,  but  there  is  in  Villa  a  remote  sug- 
on  of  General  Grant.  I  asked  him 
Jay  at  Torreon,  when  the  prospects 

not  particularly  bright,  when  he 
:ted    to    take    the    town.    He   was 

on  a  bed,  tired  out  with  the  fighting 
he  previous  night.  He  looked  up 
iy  and  said:  "1  don't  know  wben 
son  will  fall.  All  1  know  is  that  it  is 
;  to  fall."  He  had  no  brilliant  plan  in 
to  achieve  victory.  There  was 
ing  Napoleonic  in  his  attitude  or  his 
irship.  He  had  apparently  but  one 
—  to  keep  on  hammering  away  at  the^ 
ises,  now  at  this  point  and  now  at 

in  a  series  of  night  attacks  until  the 
ers  gave  way  and  his  army  rushed 
nd  took  the  place. 
Ila  made  three  notable  improvements 
^ederal  methods  in  his  campaigns. 
cnew  Federal  methods  well,  having 
i3  under  Huerta  himself  in  the  cam- 
I  against  Orozco.    The  first  improve^ 

was  to  cut  off  the  immense  number 
Mnen  camp  followers  that  the  Mexican 
ral  army  always  carried  along  as  a 
of  commissary  department.  An  idea 
e  size  of  the  female  contingent  may 
ot  from  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
'  that  crossed  to  this  country  from 
iga  had  about  one  thousand  women  to 

thousand  three  hundred  men.    The 


abolition  of  this  impediment  gave  the 
army  greater  mobility,  diminished  the 
demands  for  subsistence,  and  improved 
the  discipline  and  health  of  the  troops. 

The  next  variation  from  the  classical 
Mexican  standard  was  shown  in  the  pref- 
erence for  night  attacks.  Up  to  Villa's 
time  Mexican  armies  had  been  accustomed 
to  sleeping  at  night  and  doing  most  of 
their  fighting  in  the  daytime.  Of  course, 
night  attacks  were  not  wholly  unknown 
before.  With  Villa,  however,  they  prac- 
tically became  the  rule.  Juarez  was 
taken  at  night,  after  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  had  been  skilfully  deceived 
as  to  the  danger  by  means  of  telegrams 
purporting  to  come  from  Federal  officers. 
Gomez  Palacio,  in  front  of  Torreon,  was 
attacked  three  nights  in  succession.  The 
principal  attacks  against  Torreon  were 
delivered  at  night.  The  advantages  of 
night  attacks  lay,  in  Villa's  opinion,  in  the 
moral  effect  on  the  enemy  and  in  thegreater 
protection  afforded  the  attacking  side. 
The  results  justified  his  views. 

The  third  improvement  was  simple  but 
important:  an  added  rapidity  of  movement. 
Considering  their  smallness,  most  Mexican 
armies  move  very  slowly.  Villa  changed 
all  that,  so  far  as  the  army  under  his  im- 
mediate command  was  concerned.  He 
might  be  a  little  slow  in  starting  for  an 
objective  point.  But  once  started,  he 
moved  with  a  rush.  All  his  men  werei 
mounted,  as  a  rule:  there  were  no  hordes  of 
women  and  children  to  delay  the  march; 
every  man  carried  a  small  commissary  de- 
partment behind  his  saddle;  the  result  was 
that  he  had  probably  as  mobile  a  body  of 
men  under  his  command  as  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  main  body  of  his  army  rode 
twenty-five  miles  and  made  an  attack  on 
the  well-fortified  town  of  Gomez  Palacio  all 
in  the  same  day. 

A      REMARKABLE      HOSPITAL      SERVICE 

Later,  in  preparation  for  the  campaign 
against  Torreon,  he  introduced  a  still  more 
unusual  innovation.  He  made  remarkably 
elaborate  preparations  for  caring  for  his 
wounded,  equipping,  for  this  purpose,  a 
small  hospital  train,  with  an  operating  car, 
bunk  cars,  medical  supplies,  and  a  small 
corps  of  surgeons  and  nurses.    Inciden- 
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tally  the  medical  department  did  excellent 
work  in  administering  immediate  relief 
and  preparing  the  wounded  for  ship- 
ment to  points  farther  north,  where  the 
facilities  for  their  housing  and  treatment 
were  better. 

Approximately  less  than  a  year  ago  Villa 
got  together  about  3,000  men,  made  a 
march,  and  took  Torreon,  which  had  at 
that  time  a  comparatively  small  garrison 
of  about  2,000  men.  He  then  abandoned 
the  town,  returned  northward,  and  at- 
tacked Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  sfatie 
of  that  name.  Failing  to  take  it,  he  made 
V  another  rapid  march  northward  and  sur- 
Nprised  and  took  Juarez,  just  across  the 
river  from  EI  Paso. 

"Why  this  abandonment  of  Torreon 
after  he  had  taken  it?  Again,  why  did 
he  attack  Torreon  first,  leaving  well 
garrisoned  cities  like  Chihuahua  and 
Juarez  still  in  the  rear?"  I  asked  a 
member  of  his  staff.  It  looked  like  bad 
generalship,  like  a  campaign  thrown 
away.    The  answer  was  illuminating: 

"At  that  time  General  Villa  was  desper- 
ately in  need  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  border  was  closed  to  imports,  and, 
besides,  he  had  no  money  to  buy  them 
with  in  the  United  States.  In  brief,  his 
only  chance  to  get  them  was  to  take  them 
away  from  the  Federals.  Torreon  seemed 
to  furnish  fair  prospects  of  such  supplies, 
and  he  went  there  to  get  them.  There  was 
no  question  of  strategy  in  the  business. 
The  strategy  of  the  thing  was,  no  doubt, 
bad.  Unfortunately,  the  supplies  were 
not  what  we  had  expected  they  would  be. 
Several  cannon  were  gotten,  some  rifles 
and  ammunition;  but  nothing  like  what 
we  were  hoping  for.  However,  the  general 
exacted  a  contribution  from  the  town,  and 
that  helped  a  little.  In  looking  over 
these  earlier  movements,  you  should 
.  always  remember  that  you  are  considering 
an  army  that  had  to  keep  itself  supplied 
by  defeating  the  enemy.  All  the  artil- 
lery that  General  Villa  has,  for  instance, 
was  taken  from  the  Federal  forces." 

After  the  capture  of  Juarez,  however, 
Villa  made  no  such  strategic  blunders. 
General  Mercado  evacuated  Chihuahua 
and  Villa  moved  in  and  took  and  held  the 
town.     General  Mercado  went  to  Ojinaga, 


and  Villa  followed  and  drove  him  across 
the  border.  Having  thus  cleared  up  an 
immense  territory  in  the  rear  and  ar- 
ranged for  its  protection,  he  moved  again 
on  Torreon.  This  time  he  knew  that,  if 
he  took  it,  he  could  hold  it  as  a  base  fur 
further  operations  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mexican  capital.  With  this  object,  he 
had  the  railroad  from  Juarez  through 
Chihuahua  to  Torreon  put  in  fair  condi- 
tion. He  thus  established  a  connection 
by  trunk  line  with  the  border  and  with 
the  main  source  of  supplies  for  his  army. 

EVERY     REGIMENT     FOR     ITSELF 

The  chief  criticism  heard  during  the  last 
siege  of  Torreon  was  of  the  lack  of  support. 
A  regiment  would  start  out  to  take  a 
certain  point  —  say  "Cerro  La  Pila,"  the 
hill  that  protected  Gomez  Palacio.  If 
^  it  took  it,  by  itself,  well  and  good.  But 
if  it  found  itself  in  a  critical  position, 
where  support  might  turn  the  tide  in  its 
favor,  it  seldom  received  it.  Time  and 
again  the  men  took  positions  which  they 
had  to  abandon  because  they  were  not 
properly  supported.  By  the  same  token 
there  was  no  reserve  for  use  in  critical 
moments.  The  entire  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  hundred  men  that 
guarded  the  supply  and  hospital  trains 
and  army  camp  at  Verjel,  was  practically 
on  the  fighting  line.  Villa's  whole  strat- 
egy was  apparently  summed  up  in  the 
maxim,  "Be  strongest  at  the  main  point 
of  attack."  He  always  tried  to  follow  it 
by  withdrawing  men  from  other  points 
along  the  line  to  strengthen  the  main  at- 
tacking body. 

The  preparations  for  the  campaign 
against  Torreon  imposed  responsibilities 
for  the  organization  and  the  provision  of 
supplies  that  Villa  had  not  previously 
b^n  called  on  to  meet.  He  met  them, 
however,  in  a  practical  way  that  showed 
that  he  had  talents  considerably  above 
those  that  are  required  for  the  command  of 
a  mere  flying  cavalry  brigade.  The  men 
were  well  f^,  well  clothed,  well  armed, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  well  mounted. 
There  was  no  semblance  di  drill,  but  the 
fien  were  kept  under  fine  discipline.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  Villa  is  to-day 
the  best  commander  in  Mexico. 
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a  possible  president  Villa  seems  iim 
ble.  He  is  without  general  ideas 
e  public  good,  without  the  slightest 
ite  plan  for  the  solution  of  social  prob^ 
His  political  thinking,  what  little 
€en  given  to  the  public,  is  crude  in  the 
me. 

er>'thing  with  Villa  is  concrete,  per4, 
.  He  began  fighting  because  Huerta^ 
I  Madero.  He  continued  fighting  be- 
i  Huerta  once  came  near  executing  him 
isubordination,  and  he  nursed  the  old, 
ge  with  great  care.  Also,  because  he 
1  the  Spaniards  and  the  entire  "Cienti- 

crowd.  Also,  because  he  liked  to 
and  to  lead.  It  is  doubtful  that  his 
option  of  the  grounds  of  the  present 
ict  went  much  deeper.  Of  course, 
as  vague  ideas  that  his  success  will 
the  people,  but  in  what  fashion  he  has 


probably  never  tried  to  formulate  in  his 
own  mind.     He  has  been  too  busy  attend- 
ing to  his  own  meteoric  career.     He  has  / 
been  content  to  leave  the  formulation  of^ 
programmes  to  General  Carranza. 

Villa,  as  president,  would  surround  him- 
self with  a  crowd  of  personal  henchmen. 
There  would  be,  no  doubt,  some  quite 
respectable  looking  figures  in  the  group. 
There  would  also  be  some  far  from  re- 
spectable ones,  to  judge  by  at  least  one 
of  his  closest  friends,  the  most  redoubtable 
desperado  and  killer  in  all  Chihuahua. 
He  would  listen  to  advice  when  it  suited 
him.  When  it  did  not  his  advisers  would 
oppose  him  at  their  peril.  These  are,  of 
course,  mere  inferences  from  observation. 
But  surely  there  is  no  better  way  to  judge 
the  future  than  by  referring  to  the  very 
recent  past  of  the  man. 
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k  LL  his  men  call  him  "Pancho," 
%  the  Spanish  nickname  for 
Jk  Francisco.  And  as  such  he 
^%  will  be  known  when  this 
'^  troubled  page  of  Mexican 
ry  is  written.  But  the  birthright 
i  his  parents  gave  him  in  the  town  of 
Nieves,  in  the  State  of  Durango/ 
K-scven  years  ago,  was  Doroteo* 
(120.  Everything  is  in  a  name.  That 
m  hundred  armed  men  in  Northern 
CO  call  Villa  "Pancho"  means  a  lot. 
ves  you  one  intimation  of  his  power, 
es  in  a  word  one  reason  for  his  success, 
icho"  Villa  —  not  Doroteo  Arranzo, 
General  Villa,  nor  even  Francisco 
—  took  Torreon  and  Juarez,  and  in 
yes  of  the  world  ranged  himself  along« 
-luerta  as  the  other  man  in  Mexico, 
therto  in  Mexico,  as  in  other  coun- 
when  a  man  has  risen  from  obscurity 


through  the  troubled  waters  of  revolution 
to  the  surface  of  public  attention,  he  has 
generally  changed  his  manners  if  not  his 
morals.  Other  peons  who  have  won  seats 
of  authority  sit  down  in  them  and  have 
their  boots  blackened  and  their  leggins 
laced  by  peons  who  are  still  common  or 
garden.  Pancho  Villa  takes  his  boots  and 
leggins  out  into  the  street  in  front  of  his 
quarters,  sits  down  on  a  curbstone,  and 
puts  them  on  himself.  The  authority  he 
exercises  is  not  artificial,  a  thing  of  titles 
and  shoulder  straps,  or  anything  else  that 
can  be  rubbed  off  at  close  quarters.  It  is 
the  result  of  several  ingredients,  one  of 
the  strongest  of  which  is  the  ability  and 
the  shrewdness  of  this  bandit  in  keeping 
on  being  to  an  army  what  he  was  to  a 
gang  of  other  bandits:  their  chief,  their 
leader,  stronger  than  they  but  their  friend, 
one  of  them  —  "  Pancho"  still. 
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To  discuss  whether  or  not  Francisco 
Villa  is  a  good  or  a  bad  man  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  time.  It  is  just  as  much  a  waste  of 
time  to  qualify  his  military  and  adminis- 
trative performances  by   a   recitation  of 


latter  part  of  November  in  the  Callc  Je  la 
Libertad. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  191 3,  N'illa.  with 
75  men,  assaulted  a  train  at  Baeza.  State  uf 
Chihuahua,  that  was  carrying  bars  of  gold 
\and  silver  valued  at  $50,000,  killing  the  crcvi 


his  moral  crimes.     Villa  is,  according  to  J,^^^    ^^^^.^al    passengers',    including    Messrs. 


our  standards,  a  perfectly  bad  man.  But 
our  standards  are  not  those  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Chihuahua,  not  those  of  Northern 
Mexico.  You  miss  Villa  if  you  do  not 
understand  that  he  achieved  and  held  his 
leadership  not  in  spite  of  what  to  us  are 
his  moral  defects,  but  actually  because  of 
them,  or  rather  because  of  the  traits  of 
personality  of  which  they  are  indicative. 
Villa's  sins  of  commission  are  many;  if  wej 


Caravantes    and    a   Seftor    Isaac    Herrero.  of 
Ciudad  Guerrero. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  Villa's  band 
took  the  town  of  Santa  Rosalia,  Chihuahua, 
ihooting  all  prisoners  and  treating  the  prin- 
cipal officers  with  terrible  cruelty.  Colonel 
Fueblecita  was  shot  and  his  body  dragged 
along  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  commercial 
houses  of  many  others  were  totally  sacked. 
Many  private  persons  were  murdered,  one 
of  the  worst  cases  being  that  of  a  Spaniard, 


are  to  believe  credible  reports  he  has  bois-l  /Senor  Montilla.  cashier  of  the  house  of  Sordo  y 

4.^ 1.. 4.U^ 4.    ^f    4.U^     r\^^«l^«..«  '   r»i -.L.      .1 -.L-      I I      _/     L- 


terously  run  the  gamut  of  the  Decalogue 
But  his  sins  of  omission  are  few.  He  is 
a  criminal  but  he  is  much  more  besides. 
Not  by  crimes  alone  could  he  have  become 
the  strongest  individual  force  in  Mexico; 
but  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  the 
fighters  who  take  his  orders  know  that  their 
wages  have  been  robbed  and  tortured  out 
of  foreigners  or  other  Mexicans,  and  think 
none  the  less  of  him  because  of  such  meth-/ 
ods  of  filling  his  exchequer  or  because  he 
has  violated  women  and  has  shot  straight 
and  many  times  to  kill. 

It  is  unconvincing  to  make  general 
statements  about  a  man  two  thousand 
miles  away.  Accordingly,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  emphasis,  the  following  specific 
statements,  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Lodge  on  May  5th,  may 
here  be  appropriately  introduced: 

When  Ciudad  Juarez  was  taken  from  the! 


Blanco,  who  was  shot  over  the  head  of  his 
\wife,  who  tried  to  defend  him.  Villa  per- 
!^onally  kicked  her  in  the  face  as  she  lay  on  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  He  also,  himself, 
killed  a  Senor  Ramos,  secretary  of  the  court 
of  first  instance. 

He  arrested  more  than  20  of  the  principal 
people  of  Santa  Rosalia,  torturing  them  and 
taking  them  out  to  be  shot,  until  he  obtained 
from  them  $35,000,  which  were  collected 
by  several  people  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 
One  of  these  was  a  lady,  Sefiora  Maria  B. 
Coviero,  who  was  herself  also  tortured  until 
the  sum  Villa  wanted  was  forthcoming. 
I  In  July,  1913,  Villa  took  Casas  Grandes. 
Ichihuahua.  and  shot  more  than  80  noncom- 
Ibatants,  violating  several  young  girls,  amongst 
If  hem  two  young  ladies  named  Castillo. 

He   attacked   and   took   the  town   of  San 

Andres,  which  was  held  by  the  Federals,  in 

September,    191 3,    shooting   many    peaceable 

residents  and  more  than  150  prisoners,  many 

of  these  being  women  and  children.     In  shoot- 

r,  X      y    •     \A      '  u    r\/Mi  1  I  11  J  c  a       \  >"g  ^l^cse  people,  in  order  to  economize  car- 

Federals  m  May,  191 1,  he  [Villa]  killed  Seftor,  \j^?,        ^^  ^^.^^  ^„^  ^y^^^^  ^y^^  ^^y^^^       ^, 

[f  "^.'J-''  ^^^^".^A^lL'']^^^?'^"^^!  °';^/_ '"'^.yZ^.^.''     five  at  one  time,  ver>'  few  of  them  being  killed 

outright 


of  age,  under  the  following  circumstances: 
Having  sent  for  him,  Villa  asked  whether  he 
had  any  arms  in  his  house,  and  on  his  saying 
he  had  not.  Villa,  "who  was  seated  on  a  table," 
drew  his  revolver  and  shot  him  dead.  After 
rifling  the  corpse  of  money  and  valuables  it 
was  thrown  into  the  street. 

After  the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  Vills^ 
in  November,  191 1,  obtained  a  monopoli 
from  the  then  governor  of  Chihuahua  for  tht 
sale  of  meat  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  which 
he  procured  by  stealing  cattle  from  the  neigh- 
boring farms.  Suspecting  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, Cristobal  Juarez,  of  stealing  on  his 
own  account,  he  killed  him  one  night  in  the 


being 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  then  soaked  with  petroleum  and  thrown 
into  bonfires  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
prisoners  were  forced  themselves  to  make  the 
bonfire  and  cover  with  petroleum  the  rest  of 
the  victims. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  many  similar 
details.  Presumably,  since  dates  and 
names  are  exactly  used  in  each  case,  the 
facts  may  be  verified. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  Villa  is. 
according  to  our  code,  an  entirely  bad  man. 
If  that  were  all,  he  would  not  be  worth 
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^ring  here  as  a  subject  for  bio- 
:al  study.  But  immorality  and 
t  are  not  incompatible,  and  it  seems 
'  beyond  question  that  Villa  is  a> 
nan  and  a  born  leader.  He  is  not  j 
rf  bullets.  In  most  of  his  big  fights 
sition  has  generally  been  slightly 
rear  of  the  centre  of  his  firing  line, 
^hich  point  he  watches  and  directs 
in  in  front  of  him  much  as  a  good 
rback  generals  the  combined  efforts 
3rwards.     Crouching  or  lying  on  the 

he  calls  out  to  his  command,  often 
>ing  individuals  by  name.  Hjs 
ge  is  intense,  profane  as  emotional 
>panish  always  is,  even  obsceni. 
3earance  has  been  described  at  these 
IS  tigerish,  malevolent  to  a  degree, 
crating  on  all  within  eyeshot  of  him 
ispiration. 

ously  enough,  with  all  his  fearless- 
ider  fire,  and  the  bravado  with  which 
accomplished  robberies  and  murders 
ng  personal  danger,  he  is  constantly 
Dus  and  apprehensive  of  being  takei^ 
res.     In  camp  he  will  rarely  eat  food 

specially  prepared  for  him,  but  in- 
Rrill  go  wandering  about  among  his 
$  and,  stopping  here  and  there,  makek 

out  of  the  rations  they  are  cooking* 
mselves.  Even  tobacco  he  suspects, 
ling  on  a  casual  cigarette  or  cigar 
'torn  any  soldier  he  may  meet. 
ee  Villa  strolling  thus  on  foot  about 
nps  or  riding  along  a  line  of  march 
Hild  never  suspect  that  part  of  his 
pint  of  comradeship  is  in  reality  a 
Dus  caution.  His  men  see  only  that 
till  one  of  themselves,  eating  their 
moking  their  tobacco.     In  his  early 

years  he  was  a  hard  drinker,  but 
'  responsibilities  have  made  him 
bstemious,  since  he  is  unwilling  to 
lis  alertness  even  temporarily,  afraid 
stupor  which  alcoholism  may  bring, 
^ral  Garibaldi,  Madero's  Italian 
4  staff,  tells  of  an  incident  which 
Villa's  cat-like  alertness.  Madero 
^t  sent  an  officer  into  a  room,  ad- 

that  in  which  they  werebothsitting. 
Villa,  apparently  exhausted  by  con- 
i  fighting,  lay  sprawled  out  on  the 
oring  in  the  darkness.  No  sooner 
is  man  set  foot  across  the  threshold 


than  Villa  in  one  movement  sprang  to  his 
feet,  a  revolver  in  each  hand  covering  the 
intruder  —  from  sound  ^eep  to  alert, 
hostile  wakefulness  in  one  flash,  as  imme- 
diate as  the  instinctive  strike  of  a  coiled 
snake  stepped  on  unawares. 

Though  he  shares  their  rations  and  their 
tobacco,  and  chaffs  with  them  all  day  long, 
he  very  rarely  bivouacs  near  his  men.  At 
night  he  will  ride  away  with  Raoul  Madero 
and  two  or  three  trusted  companions  to 
reappear  at  daybreak  from  some  unseen; 
unknown  encampment. 

Living  thus  always  in  an  attitude  of 
suspicion  might  be  weakness  in  another 
man.  It  is  not  a  weakness  in  Villa  because 
everyone  knows  that  he  is  a  dead  shot  with 
the  gun  that  bulges  out  the  hip  of  his 
civilian  clothes  or  hangs  in  an  unbuttoned 
holster  from  his  uniform  belt ;  that  he  will 
fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat;  that  he  is  merci- 
less and  cruel;  and  that  he  never  for- 
gets. Of  these  traits  he  gives  constantly 
fresh  evidences  and  his  fame  exaggerates 
facts  that  are  impressive  enough  in  them- 
selves. The  same  men  who  affectionately 
call  him  "Pancho"  and  who  will  fight 
with  him  and  for  him  loyally  enough  are 
mortally  afraid  of  him.  He  is  the  most* 
popular  and  yet  the  most  feared  man  in) 
Chihuahua  —  "  the  only  unknifeable  Mex- 
ican/' Just  across  our  borders  the  leader 
of  a  neighboring  people  is  generally  re- 
spected for  his  efficient  criminality. 

But  the  great  tribute  to  personality  lies 
in  the  control  that  this  illiterate  super- 
bandit  maintains  not  only  over  criminals, 
like  Fierro  and  Borunda,  even  grosser 
than  himself,  but  equally  over  educated 
men  like  Maclovia  Herrera,  Generals 
Benavides  and  Angeles,  and  Dr.  Andres 
Villareal,  his  chief  medical  officer. 

Fierro,  in  addition  to  being  a  sort  of[ 
lord  high  executioner,  was  in  charge  of  the  i 
rail  transportation  of  Villa's  army  until 
Eusebio  Calzadao  took  his  place  at  the  end 
of  March.  One  of  his  water  and  provision 
trains  was  thirty-five  minutes  late  after 
a  hard  night's  fighting  at  Torreon.  Villa, 
sleepless,  dusty,  and  hot,  sent  for  him  and 
gave  him  what  might  correspond  to  a 
reprimand  in  our  service.  His  screams 
of  wild  rag^  could  be  heard  across  the  camp, 
terrifying,  maniacal,  as  he  shook  both  fists 
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in  his  subordinate's  face.  >Fierro,  a  mur- 
derer by  profession,  walked  away,  green 
with  passion,  without  lifting  a  hand  against 
his  chief,  but  half  an  hour  later,  when  the 
delayed  train  pulled  in  to  its  siding,  cut 
short  the  conductor's  explanation  by  shoot- 
ing him  dead. 

This  is  the  man  who,  it  is  said  on  reliable 
authority,  walked  down  the  aisles  of  cots 
in  an  improvised  hospital  at  Chihuahua, 
and  killed  eighty-two  wounded  federals 
as  they  lay  helplessly  suflFering.  Pulling 
away  the  blankets  from  struggling,  or  cower- 
ing, half  conscious  wretches,  until  he  recog- 
nized some  badge  or  uniform,  he  silenced 
their  cries  and  curses  forever  with  a  shot 
through  the  head  or  heart. 

Over  this  man  and  many  other  Mexicans 
like  him  Villa  has  complete  control.  But 
Angeles  is  of  a  different  type,  a  trained 
soldier  who  was  educated  in  the  military 
school  of  Chapultepec.  Herrera,  another 
general  of  trained  and  proved  military 
ability,  and  General  Chao,  an  ex-school- 
master, served  under  him  loyally  until  they 
were  dismissed  in  May  for  maladminis- 
tration of  the  civil  government  of  Chi- 
huahua. Dr.  Villareal,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  has  organized  with 
Villa's  money  a  more  thoroughly  equipped 
hospital  train  than  any  we  have  at  present 
in  our  Army.  In  his  relations  with  these 
men  and  others  on  the  Constitutionalist 
side.  Villa  shows  traits  which  lift  him  at 
once  out  of  the  ruck  of  men  of  his  type. 
With  these  men,  so  far  as  mental  equipment 
goes,  he  must  be  always  at  a  disadvantage. 
No  mere  championship  in  criminality 
could  hold  some  of  his  able  subordinates 
together  or  even  keep  them  individually 
from  turning  against  him.  There  must  be 
more,  much  more.  With  all  his  impul- 
siveness and  suspicion  he  keeps  an  open 
mind  and  is  quick  to  adopt  advice  or  sug- 
gestions. There  is  no  bigotry  about  this 
hardened  character. 

The  most  picturesque  example  of  his 
adaptability  occurred  last  February  some 
time  after  the  taking  of  Juarez.  A  meet- 
ing was  then  arranged  between  Villa  and 
General  Hugh  Scott,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  command  of  the  American  troops  on  the 
northern  border  of  Mexico,  with  head- 
quarters  at  El  Paso.    The  meeting  took 


place  at  8  o'clock  at  night  in  the  middle  of 
the  international  bridge  over  the  Rio 
Grande  which  unites  El  Paso  with  Juarez. 
General  Scott  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
the  West.  He  has  fought  Indians  and 
treated  with  Indians.  He  understands 
Indian  nature  and  human  nature,  and  how 
to  deal  simply  man  to  man.  He  and  Villa 
took  a  liking  to  each  other  from  the  start. 
Villa,  who  owns  a  dozen  or  more  cars  of  the 
best  makes,  sent  his  1914  Packard  across  the 
river  to  the  Paso  Del  Norte  Hotel  for  the 
General,  driving  out  himself  in  another  car 
to  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  He  had  on  a 
plain  suit  of  badly-fitting  civilian  clothes. 
a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  and  heavy  riding 
boots  worn  inside  his  trouser  legs.  The 
man  General  Scott  met  face  to  facewa's 
deferential,  smiling,  friendly,  rather  shorter 
than  he  had  expected,  about  fTve  feci  ten 
inches  in  height,  built  like  an  erect,  soft- 
handed  gorilla  and  moving  with  tln 
slouchy  grace  of  a  stevedore.  As  Viiij 
speaks  only  a  few  words  of  English,  thcr 
conversation  was  entirely  in  Spanish.  U 
is  a  striking  picture:  the  grizzled  Ifidian 
fighter  and  the  Mexican  bandit,  their  fKt^ 
lit  by  the  bridge  lamps  and  the  refleclcti 
glare  of  their  motor  cars'  headlights. 

This  meeting  was  important  for  lu<^ 
reasons,  both  of  which  still  further  indicaie 
the  character  of  the  Mexican  leader.  Up 
to  this  time,  shortly  before  the  series  of 
attacks  on  Torreon  began,  Villa  had  betn 
in  the  habit  of  killing  his  prisoners  and  thr 
enemy's  wounded  in  every  engagement. 
General  Scott,  ignoring  the  humanitarian 
kide  of  the  case,  pointed  out  to  Villa  the 
tnistake  in  policy  he  was  making  in  delib- 
erately alienating  the  sympathy  of  ever)' 
civilized  nation  in  the  world,  and  thus 
prejudicing  a  possible  foreign  support  which 
might  one  day  be  very  useful  to  him. 
After  the  taking  of  Torreon,  where  General 
Velasco  had  held  out  against  repeated 
attacks  with  an  exasperating  stubborn- 
ness, there  were  very  few  instances  of  the 
killing  of  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Federals,  captured  under  arms,  were 
sent  north  in  custody  without  indignity  or 
violence.  During  the  whole  of  this  bitter 
revolution,  that  is  the  first  instance  on  the 
Rebel  side  of  humanitarian  principles  pre- 
vailing.    In  support  of  his  advice  General 


' PANCHO       VILLA 
LEAPEK  OF  MEN  WHO  GREW  UP  OUTSIDF   THE  LKW  rN  A  COUNTRY  WHERE  LIFE  IS  CHEAP 


>tf  had  read  to  Villa  extracts  from  the 
[Rules  of  Land  Warfare/*  b^  Colonel  J. 
Edmonds,  of  the  British  Army.  Villa 
fterward  sent  a  messenger  for  a  copy  oft 
lis  book,  asking  that  it  might  be  lent  to 
im  until  he  could  have  a  translation  made 
Spanish  for  distribution  among  his 
Just  the  other  day  a  bundle  of 


'ponchos/'  Mexican  woven  blankets  of 
the  fmest  texture,  arrived  in  Washington 
fur  General  Scott,  who  is  now  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  at  the  War  Department. 
They  were  a  present  from  Pancho  Villa. 
Villa  liked  and  respected  General  Scott, 
and  General  Scott  was  favorably  impressed 
by  Villa's  frankness.    What  Kipling 


I 


PICTUKh-r 

to  say  about  *'  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet" 
is  almost  equally  true  if  you  substitute 
South  and  North  for  Last  and  West,  es- 
pecially if  one  be  a  Latin-American  and  the 
Other  an  Anglo-American: 


k 


But  there  is  neither  North  nor  South,  Border, 
nor  Breed,  nor  Birth* 


jV    ut  ,>tzKni.    VILLA   THr\T    SUGGEJTr  THE 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  fa<r,  ifcfl 
they  came  from  the  ends  of  the  canhf 

In  this  case  The  meeimg^  had  anodvf d 
result  which  may  have  directly  aJfe^ttdl 
the  present  relations  of  the  two  n 

After  Admiral  Fletcher  had  ocnipiBl| 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  list  of  April,  there  W-] 
lowed  a  period  of  Uiicertainiy  ats  to 
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AND    VILLA 

ritMKU  IS  CENERAt-LV  CHARGED  WITH  BEING  THE  MAN  WHO  SHOT  WtLt  lAM 
&.  BENTON,  THE  BRITISH  SUBJECT  WHO  WAS  KILLED  AFTER  HE  HAD  QUARRELID 
WITH    VILLA 


chief.  Whatever  ma>  be  his  ultimate  plans 
or  self-interested  ambitions  is  guesswork, 
but  what  we  do  know  is  that  if  Villa  had 
been  looking  for  trouble  in  that  critical 
week.  April  21st  to  28th,  he  could  have 
found  it  by  the  turn  of  his  hand.     Instead, 


tenes  taking  up 
lions  commanding  tl 
international     bi 
and  raking  thesii 
and     with      infl 
from  Fort  Bliss  ofltk 
aiert.     Across   iht 
bridge  Villa   look  m 
corresponding    pre- 
V  cautions.     He  openly 
\ridiculcd   the  idea  dT 
hostilities.    Mrs,\^ 
packed  up  her  mmiLs 
in  El    Paso   and  m> 
tored  over  the  bridfc 
to  Juarez,  but  notluBg 
else  happened  U  m} 
importance.       IhU 
brigand,     who    inri 
then     had     been   1^ 
gardi*d  as  a  wildchU 
of  barbaric    imiMik, 
was,   as  a  matter  d 
record,    a   gpod   6cd 
more  calm  and  mitint 
in  the  crisis  than  SIM 
peace  lovers  norti  d 
the  border    With<» 
hand     he    kept  i 
smouldering  fire  fw^ 
springing    tni     ^^-"^ 
at    the    most 
mabte  point  aiui 
Rio  Grande,  whi 
reached  out  the  oCfcer] 
reassuringly   to  O^ 
eral  Scott  in  Washiir 
ton.     Whether  Of  P* 
in  good  faith,  no 
can  say  certainly 
At  all  events  he 
the  peace  ihenji 
emphatically    as   k 
had  broken  it  countless  limes  befoit 

Villa,  then,  has  a  remarkable  hold  on  tk 
political  situation  in  North  Mexico,  «« 
his  men,  on  himself.  A  criminal,  he 
thetess  holds  the  respect,  the  fiiendsbi 
better  men  than  he.    An  illitent^  peofti^ 


theless has  found 
cuts  of  his  own 
mtal  grasp  and 
r.  Bui  there  arc 
elements  in  his 
rship:     methods 

money   have 
5d  up  personality 
la  began  his  ac- 
connectiun  with 
resent  revolution 

a  capital  of 
DO.  and  seven 
Pulling  both/ 
and  money  out! 
fnpound  interest. 
\w  has  resources 
reral  million  dol- 
ind  16.000  men 
lends  money  lav- 

but  not  waste- 
All  his  captains 
money  in  their 
?ts,  plenty  of  it 
ridowof  a  soldier 
■^battle  comes 
Pp:d>bing. 

'^       give     the 
Ha   a    hundred 

for  the  chit- 
be  calls  out, 
l^ith  a  friendly 
M  her  shoulder 

the    woman 

drying  her  eyes, 
vertise  his  gen- 

f  fall  of  Juarez, 
thuahua.  and  of 
r  e  o  n  probably 
sd  their  captor \ 
ns  of  dollars  in 
ies  and  mone>'. 
ounting  all  he 
up  from 
small  vil- 
and  loans  north 

line.     He  knows  how  best  to  dis- 
le  both  supplies  and  money-     Early 

game  he  set  aside  a  fortune  for  hinv 

Now  he  spends  freely  for  the  cause. 

rranza's  methods  are  ver\  different, 

is  trying  to  start  a  government  on 


count  in 
Me»ned 


FAUSTRO    BORUNDA    AND    VILLA 
»ORUNDA,    SIHGLE-H%NDEI>,     EXECUTED    EIGHTY-FIVE     PRISONERS    AT    SaN 
ANDRES.      THE   SAVAGE   CHARACTER  Of    VILUa's  SURROUNDINGS  AND  LIFE  LtADi 
HIM  TO  ACCEPT  SUCH    MEN    AS    %   MATTER  OF  COURSE 


sound  lines,  not  merely  to  keep  an  army 
lov  al  and  keen  for  fighting.  He  goes  more 
cautiously,  laying  aside  funds,  scheming 
for  to-morrows.  Undoubtedly,  theolder^J 
educated  man  knows  exactly  the  value" 
of  his  peon  general.    An  American  who  was 


BRIGADIKR-GENERAL  HUGH   L.  SCOTT 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  WHO.  WHILE  HE  WAS  IN  COMMAND 
■  THE  BORDER  PATROL  IN  TEXAS.  CONVINCED  VILLA  THAT  HE  MUST  OBSERVE  THE  RULES  OP 
ViLIZtn  WARFARE 


GENERAL    SCOTT    IN    StKA  U  i     I  NJfuKM 
'  OniE  OF   MIS  MANY  AtTTOMOBrtE^  INTO  1=1   PASO  TO  BRING  GENERAL  SCOTT  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
TlOffJIi  DftlliCE  OVER  THE  RIO  GKANDE  FOft  \  NIGHT  CONFERENCE,    AT  WHICH  HE  FIRST  LEARNED 
llMJUmiNO  THE  CONSTITUTIONALIST  CAUSE  BV  HIS  SLAUGHTER  OF  FEDERAL  FRISONERS 


•  cl    relationship   existing 

|)i  ebel  leaders  is  borne  out 

}T%  Of  a  speech  ihal  Villa  made 

tl  in  the  cityof  Chihuahua  on  the 

ly  2nd. 

:h  was  considered  so  significant 
ipletc  an  answer  to  the  rumors 
on  in  the  rebel  camp  that  it  was 
►bed  in  full  in  Spanish  to  the  Con- 
lUUist  headquarters  in  New  York 
Kza's  foreign  minister,  and  was 
^bic  New  V  ork  tVorld of  May  4th. 
^ppantsh  vocabulary  is  limited, 
I  fimpticity  of  his  language  does 
ive  his  thoughts  beclouded  as 
jmetimes  is  concealed  in  the 
Ittnctjons  of  the  Spanish  tongue. 
he  said : 

lies  —  perhaps  only  enemies 
cv  have  no  confidence  in  my 


my  absolute  obedience  to  the  First  Chief,  to 
my  chief,  so  thai  no  civilized  nation  can  in  any 
wav  ihus  reproach  us. 

Thus  Villa  disarms  enmity  or  jealousy* 
in  those  intellectually  stronger  than  him- 
self, and  is  capable  of  stamping  opposition 
out  of  his  own  kind.  He  has  been  able  to 
get  at  plenty  of  money  and  to  use  it  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good.  His  person- 
alily,  giving  force  t«i  his  intelligent  meth- 
ods, has  enabled  hrm  to  become  a  partic- 
ular voice  or  star  of  peon  revolt  and  ag- 
rarian discontent.  But  Villa  owes  his 
success  also  in  great  measure  to  success. 
All  the  rest  of  his  equipment  would  have 
fallen  flat  had  he  not  proved  himself,  if 
not  a  military  genius,  certainly  an^  ex- 
ceedingly able  general  of  the  kind  of 
troiips  at  his  command. 

A  proof  of  his  ability  as  a   strategist 


FEDERAL    PRISONERS    AT    TORREON 
SAVED    BY   GENERAL   SCOTT'S   TALK    WITH    VII  LA 


was  afforded  in  the  second  taking  of  Juarez. 
Villa,  who  was  with  his  main  command, 
south  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  and  at- 
tacking that  place,  leaving  part  of  his 
force  there,  b\'  a  wide  detour  interrupted 
the  railroad  line  north  of  Chihuahua  and 


captured  a  Federal  troop  train  tm  iu  ii) 
south  from  Juarez.  Seizing  the  tclegrapl 
station,  he  had  his  own  operator  tdrgrsph 
back  the  news  of  an  accident  and  iskd 
for  instructions.  The  FederaJ  commiiidcr 
at  once  ordered  the  traiti  to  return    to 


THE   CHIEF    OF    VILLA  S   MEDICAL   CORPS 

DR,  AMOaES  ViLLAaCAL  (CENTRAL  FIGURK),  A  GRADUATE  OF  JOHNS  MOI'KINS  UWIVERSITV.  WHO  ItAft  i 

niE  VEST  FIELD  MEDICAL  SEKVICE    EVER   SEEN    IM   M|FXl«0 


lied' 


LbADtRS    OF    Tllli    CONSTt  [  LTION  ALISTS 

ritOKT    ROW,    FROM    Ll:f1    TO    RIGHT:    LOUIS    MERRERA,    JULIO    MADERO,    TR^INID^P   RODRIGUEZ,   TREVINO, 
MAltUCL  CIIAO  (fORMEKLV  GOVtRNQR  OF  THE  STATE  Of  CMIHUAMli^).  VCNt  <>riANO  CARRANZA   ("FIRST  CHIEF" 

ar  HIE  ooMSTiruTtoNAUsT  army),  and  maclovia  herrern 

In  his  campaign  around  Torreon,  as  well 
as  frequently  before  that  time,  VilJa  relia 
principally  on  ni, 
attacks.  He  would 
keep  his  enemy 
worried  all  day  long 
by  a  severe  artillery 
fire  and  then  when 
he  had  either  driven 
them  from  their  ad- 
vanced positions  or 
discovered  their  en- 
tire arrangement  he 
would,  after  dark, 
order  his  infantry 
forward  in  a  series 
of  charges.  At  these 
times  his  soldiers, 
varying  the  signal 
from  night  to  night, 
kept  in  touch  with 
one  another  by  some 
preconcerted  sign 
such  as  turning  up 
their  hats  on  differ- 
ent sides,  leaving 
them  off  entirely, 
or  rolling  up  their 
sleeves.  Having 
are  men  rhan  the_ 


r  Juarez  for  repairs,  and  Villa,  obeying  these 
orders,  filled  the  train  full  of  his  own  men 
and.    rotlmg    unop- 
inio  the  sta* 
lion  that  night,  tcjok 
"the  citv  b>  surprise. 
Torreon  was  con- 
sidered, and  in  fact 
is*    an    impregnable 
position    agamst  an 
army  without  heavy 
In    Mexico 
despite  daily 
iphic     reports 
I  Europe  and  the 
'niled    States,    no 
believed  that  the 
Ity^   had    fallen   for 
more  than    a    week 
ifter    General    Vel- 
co  had  been  driven 
of  his  last  tren- 
Villa    tcK>k 
in  with     held 
en*  and  infan- 
in  a    series  of 
It    attacks  that 
admirably 
,     planned     and     sav- 
^Jigely  fought  out. 


RAOUL    MADERO   ANO   GENERAL  BENAVIDES 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    CONSTITUTIONALIST    ARMY    AND 

FRfENO!^  OF   VILLA.  ^'MO  M Aii  A  MOID  OVER  EDUCATED 


WORLD'S  WORK 


GENERAL    BENAViDES  S   TROOP   TRAIN 


LEAVrNG  CHIHUAHUA.  VILLA  GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  THE 
CONSTITUnONALrST  FORCES  BY  ELIMINATING  THE  WOMEN  CAMP 
FOLLOWERS  THAT  HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  THE  COMMISSARIAT  OF 
MEXICAN    ARMIES,    BUT    THAT    HAVE    ALSO    HAMPERED   THE    TROOPS 


Federals,      ViHa     simpl\ 
them  out  by  these  tactics. 

Within  the  last  few  mocithi 
this  rebel  arm>  has  been  orgao- 
ized  and  equipped  as  troo|ii 
have  never  been  before  to  the 
history  of  Mexico,  Villa's 
\at  Torreon  were  clorhai  with 
modem  unifonns,  new  under* 
clothes,  socks,  and  shoes.  The} 
would  have  compared  v«>* 
favorably  with  a  Europeaa 
division.  Their  fighting  unde^ 
Villa's  leadership  has  long  htm 
effective  against  any  b«iy  d 
Federals  to  whom  they  weft 
opposed;  the  remarkable  recent 
development  attributable  to 
Villa  is  the  organization  of  bs 
supply  train  and  hospital  corps. 
In  these  matters  he  has,  of 
course,  accepted  the  advice tif 
those  under  him.  Any  milttai)' 
transportation  which  can  tnovr 
eight  thousand  cavalry  i$o 
miles  with  their  supplies  and 
equipment  within  three  dayi' 
time  on  a  single-track  ri8- 
road  is  first  class.  Cakaib 
did  exactly  that  thing  in  tlie 
quick  advance  from  Chtbio- 
hua  to  Gomez  Palacio,    Ditf- 


A   CONSTITUTIONALIST    BATTERY    SHELLING    SANTA    BARBARA 
MANY  OF  THE  ARTILtENYMFN   IN  V]LLA*S  ARMY  ARE  AMEHICANS* 


'M^m 


mm 
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ing  the  battle  he  kept  thirty- 
five  trains  in  operation,  and  so 
complete  was  his  management 
that  only  one  mishap  occurred. 
in  the  case  of  an  engine  which 
was  caught  between  stations 
and  "died**  before  it  could  gel 
to  a  water  tank. 

The  sanitary  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Andres 
V'illareal,  was  an  even  more 
noteworthy  advance  in  Mexican 
development.  Dr,  VillareaFs 
hospital  train  was  the  most 
complete  railroad  hospital  ever 
equipped  by  Mexicans,  or  prob- 
ably by  any  one  else.  In  the 
engagements  around  Torreon 
fourteen  hundred  wounded  men 
were  taken  care  of  comfortably 
and  given  first  aid  in  an 
enameled  operating  car  equip- 
ped as  completely  as  in  a  sta- 
tionary hospital.  Attached  to 
this  train  were  automobiles 
fitted  with  appliances  for  swing- 
ing stretchers,  which  did  admir- 
able work  under  fire  in  bringing 
\^'OUnded  in  from  the  field. 

If  there  is  one  criticism  to 
make  of  the  organization  of 
Villa's    army,     it     is    in    his 


GENERAL    RODRIGUEZ  S   TROOP   TRAIN 

LEAVING  JIMENEZ.  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  VJLLa'S  STRATEGY 
HAS  BEEN  TO  MAINTAIN  RAILROAD  COMMUNICATION  BEHIND  Hlhf 
AS  HE  HAS  ADVANCED.  BOTH  AS  A  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
SL'PI'LIES    AND  R  EINFOWCF-MENTS  ANU  AS  AN  AVENUE  OF  RETREAT 


A    TRAINLOAD   OF    VILLAS    ARTILLERY    AT   CHIHUAHUA 

THE  FIELD  GUNS  THAT  VILLA  HAS  WERE  CAPTURED  FROM  THE  FEDt».KV.S 


MRS,    VILLA    (UNDER  THE  X)    AT  JUAREZ 


almost  complete 
dependence  for 
^ater,  supplies,  and 
ammunition  upon 
the  railroad.  Neither 
he  nor  any  other 
Mexican  com- 
mander has  yet  de- 
veloped an  adequate 
system  of  carrying 
supplies  except  by 
railroad  train, 

"Pancho"  Villa  is 
the  most  important 
force  in  Mexico. 
Here  is  a  man  with 
an  efficient  army,  of 
proved  abihty  to 
direct  it.  voicing  the 
fundamental  protest 
of  the  great  mass  of 
Mexicans  against 
the  old  order.  Villa 
i&   not  handicapped 


VUXA    IN    A    HAl'TV    MOOD 


by  a  Sup  xirt 

or    a    C'  hm. 

No  acts  of  his  aic 
contingent  upoci  if- 
propriations.  It  ii 
all  Villa.  Uliit  k 
wants  to  dohedoes; 
it  is  only  a  questioi 
of  wanting  right 

lsthiscourage«*L 
brutal  captain  a  p^ 
triot?  Is  thcieaB^k- 
thing  in  him  kft 
hi  be 
Man 
than  to  thchjJMisof 
any  of  hi>  feSov 
c  o  u  n  t  r  V  m  e  11  the 
future    r.  of 

Mexic4)  V  .  .  ,.  ilie 
great  Nation  vbid 
is  struggling  so  pi- 
tienlly  to  help  it  aft 
committed  to  li» 
keeping. 


■RAINING  NEW  LEADERS  FOR  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  SOUTH 

iJ  ONE    SMALL   SCHOOL    IS    DOING     FOR    AN     ASPIRING     POPULATION    OF    HALF 
A    MILLION     NATIVE     AMERICANS,     LARGELY     ILLITERATE,    WHO    ARE 
JUST    BEGINNING    TO    REALIZE    THEIR    STRENGTH 

BY 

WALTER  A.  DM  R 


M    ^  HIS  is    the   story   of   a    horde 
I  that    swept    down    from     the 

I         hills  of   the  South,  and  of  a 
1         man    who  caught  a  vision  of 

their  great  need, 
went) -five   years   ago   the   industrial 
Ih  rubbed  its  eyes,  stretched  its  arms, 
aruse  in  the  strength  of  a  new  awaken- 
In    1S8H    the    Spartan    Mills    were 


built  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Presently 
another  cotton  mill  raised  its  tall,  smoke- 
belching  stacks  to  the  north,  and  another 
to  the  south.  Then,  all  the  way  from 
Richmond  to  Birmingham,  they  began 
to  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  Cotton 
was  king  —  no  longer  the  bale,  but  yarn 
and  thread  and  woven  cloth. 

For  fifteen  years  the  work  of  building 


4 
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THE    NEW    BUILDING   Oh    IHE    SCHOOL 

THAT  WAS  PMl»  FOR  BY  SUUSCRI ITIONS  OF  THE  MILL  OWMEHS  ^fiD  BUSINBSS  MEN  AND  T»J 

THE    VALUE    OF   Tilt    SCHOOL    TO    THfc    STUDENTS   AND    TO   THE    COMMtmi  I  Y 


went  steadil}^  and  rapidh'  on  before  the  Southern  Railway  from  Greensboro  i^- 
builders  paused  to  take  breath,  stj  that  the  Georgian  line  that  is  nut  ^f  Nt/rn  .' 
there  is  now  scarcely  a  spot  along  the     cotton  mill  smoke 


THt    IIRSr    SCHOOLHOUSt 
m  WHICH  MR.  CAMAK  TAUGHT  HIS  CUSSES  OF  COTTON  MILL  WORKERS  0UR1NO  THE  WIMTIA  III 

SCHOOL   WAS   FOUNDED 


LINING  NEW  LEADERS  FOR  THE   INDUSTRIAL  SOUTH        287 


first  these  Southern  manu- 
opposed  to  foreign  lalxjr. 
sent*  for  their  labor,  back 
teeming  hills,  where  dwelt 
^of  pure-bred  whites  of  English 
ch-lrish  lineage.  The  call  went 
ke  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
■Ih  Carolinian  sand  hills,  to  the 
Ki  plantations,  to  the  mountains 
^roltna*  It  went  to  men  and 
iys  and  girls,  living  in  shacks 


and  new  serial  problems.  Since  i8go  a 
full  half  million  of  these  people  have 
come  to  dwell  between  Greensboro  and 
Atlanta,  Spartanburg  County  alone  re- 
ceived 35»ooo  of  them. 

They  were  not  degenerates,  these  people, 
not  feudists,  The\  were  merely  those 
unsuccessful  ones  who  had  been  cast  up 
on  the  farms  and  the  mountains  by  the 
tide  of  industrial  advancement.  They 
come  from  fine  old  stock:  there  is  scarcely 


^ 


CAMAK 
«Y   OltliNG   lOOW  OP  THE   CLASSES   IN 


ins  of  clay-plastered    logs    and 
jfs,  in  many  of  which  a  flanng 
[was  the  only   illumination  of 
b'ening  and  where  books  were 
It  went  to  little  rented  farms, 
acres     produced     scarcely 
ly  the  storekeeper.     It  offered 
money   for   tobacco   and 
gay   attire;  it    offered    com- 
iises  to  live  in,  and  the  co;n- 
of  human  kind, 
fiswered  the  call,  these  folk  of 
md  the  farms.     By  the  thousands 

t pouring  into  the  little  mill 
creating  a  new  population 


HALL 
MR    CAMaK'S  school   FOR  COTTON  MILL  WORKERS 

a  foreign  name  in  the  entire  census  of  them. 
I  hey  a  re  t  he  product  of  devastating  war  and 
the  upheaval  of  reconstruction.  Thev  are 
intensely  religious  and.  as  a  whole,  moral. 
They  are  removed  by  only  two  or  three  gen- 
erations from  ante-bellum  culture.  Their 
ancestors  fought  with  Morgan  at  Cow- 
pens.  But  they  have  suffered  from  isola* 
tion,  poverty,  and  lack  of  opportunity. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  those  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty  are  absolutely  illiter- 
ate—can neither  read  nor  write.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  arrested  development. 

In  the  North  people  are  talking  of  a 
'*back-to-the-land'*  movement  to  relieve 


THE    BETTER   gUARTERS   OF    THE    SECOND   YEAR 
IN  THESE    TWO  HOUSFS,  AND  ANOTHER  HOUSE  THAT  IIOES  NOT  SHOW  IN  TKF.   PICTURE.  A»OUT  THIftlY 
MEN    AND   WOMEN    LIVED*    ATE.    ANt5   STUDIED   DURING   THE    SECOND   TERM   OF    THE    SCHOOL 


the  congestion  of  the  industrial  centres. 
In  the  Piedmont-Carolina  district  salva- 
tion lies  in  the  back-to-the-town  move- 
ment. These  people  have  moved  down 
from  their  degradation  and  iscilation  to  a 
land  of  schools  and  teaching  and  better 
homes.  Already  the  children  of  the  new 
generation  are  going  to  school,  and  will 
do  so  more  generally  as  soon  as  there  are 
better  child  labor  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  and  the  prejudices  of  caste 
have  been  broken  dow^n.  But  what  of 
the  half  million  who  must  work,  who  are 
too  old  to  go  to  the  public  schools,  and 
yet  many  of  whom  are  still  young  and  are 
developing  a  class  consciousness  fraught 
with  mighty  power  for  good  or  evil?  They 
are  clannish^  yet  easily  led.  Already 
demagogues  have  begun  to  use  them  for 
political  ends.  It  was  they  who  elected 
Blease.  What  will  happen  when  the 
labor  agitator  gets  their  collective  ear? 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  vision  of  the  future 
was  vouchsafed  to  Dr.  H,  N.  Snyder, 
president  of  Wofford  College,  an  institu- 
tion which  for  many  years  has  stood  for 


human  service.  Dr,  Snyder  prcacM 
the  needs  of  the  mill  people,  and  his  woA 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  at  least  « 
young  student  and  tarried  there. 

D.    E.    Camak    was    studying    fof  ik 
ministry,  and  before  he  graduated  faua 
Wofford    in    1903   he   had    dedtcaied  hfij 
life   to   the   service   of    the    mill   peofritf 
Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  sdnd 
to  be  sent  to  a  pastorate  in  a  cotton  md 
community.     Here  he  studied  his  pcopkj 
at    first    hand   and   discovered    the  nadj 
and  thirst  of  the  young  people  for  ediio*l 
tion.     During  the  following   eight  yesf^l 
he  held  several  pastorates  in  the  MctlKv] 
dist  Church,  but  the  idea  of  mission  woAl 
never   left    him,   and   in    tc>io    he  iglfli| 
asked  for  a  pastorate  in  a  mill  villagie.    He  I 
was  sent  to  a  little  church  near  the  Spaitii} 
Mills,    and    there   he    ministered    to  thf] 
people  for  a  year  while  opening  the  wj  j 
for  a  broader  service. 

During  one  of  his  pastorates  Mr  Canokl 
found  a  young  man  reading  a  book  beside 
his  loom.     Tom   Carter  was    bom  on  1 1 
foothill   farm   in   Union  County^ 
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his  mother  had  taught  him  his  letters  from 
the  meagre  texts  that  such  a  farm  com- 
manded. At  the  age  of  six  he  went  to  work 
in  a  cotton  mill  as  a  doffer  boy,  and  until 
he  was  twenty  he  had  received  only  three 
months  of  schooling.  Nevertheless  he 
had  contrived  to  teach  himself  to  read 
laboriously  and  had  acquired,  unassisted, 
a  sort  of  dementary  education,  studying 
at  mgfit  and  beside  his  loom.  Mr.  Camak 
tofrikTom  in  hand  and  taught  him  at  night, 
and.  fjt  was  while  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tioQ  ttst  the  idea  of  a  school  for  adult 
mil  Hpffitivri  came  to  him.  He  confided 
hitllilion  to  Carter  and  the  two  pledged 
tlHM^ives  to  the  task  of  realizing  it. 

Ill.tivp  years  and  a  half  Tom  Carter 
ms  mpwed  for  college,  managing  to 
attCM  Ui^  school  by  working  in  the  mill 
put  of  the  time.  Then  he  entered 
Wolloffd,  spending  his  vacations  in  the 
mlL  Daring  his  junior  and  senior  years 
he  did  six  hours  of  newspaper  work  daily, 
and  graduated  with  distinction,  receiving 
a  m^al  for  the  best  essay  in  his  class. 
He  at  once  received  an  offer  of  a  position 
at  $8$  a  month,  but  he  only  smiled. 

"  I  have  another  work  to  do,"  said  he. 
"  I  will  stick  by  Mr.  Camak." 

Of  such  fibre  are  these  mill  boys  made. 

THE   STORY   OF    JONES 

Another  story,  to  show  the  stuff  that 
is  in  them:  One  spring  Dr.  Snyder  found 
himself  without  a  secretary.  He  dis- 
covered a  student  in  college  named  Jones 
who  had  mastered  stenography  and  type- 
writing, and  Dr.  Snyder  engaged  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  college  term  and  the  summer. 
One  day  it  came  out  that  Jones  was  a 
hill  boy  and  had  worked  in  the  mills. 
Dr.  Snyder  questioned  him  and  discovered 
that  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
Jones  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But 
he  longed  to  learn,  and  a  school  teacher 
took  an  interest  in  him  and  taught  him 
at  night.  In  three  years  he  was  prepared 
for  college,  and  four  years  later  he  gradu- 
ated with  honor. 

On  Commencement  Day  Jones  brought 
a  little  old  lady  around  to  see  Dr.  Snyder. 
She  was  his  mother.  Jones  had  not  be- 
come educated  "away  from  his  folks," 
and  his  greatest  desire  now  was  to  educate 


his  two  sisters.  He  wanted  to  work 
among  the  mill  people,  but  he  felt  that 
his  first  duty  was  toward  his  family.  So 
he  started  out  in  search  of  a  career.  To- 
day he  is  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  city  schools  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  is  studying  for  his  M.  A.  decree 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  constant  association  with  young 
people  like  these  stirred  Mr.  Camak  to 
action.  His  study  of  the  situation  had 
convinced  him  of  two  things  —  that  there 
were  plenty  of  young  men  and  women 
able  and  eager  to  learn,  and  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  mill  people  was  for 
leaders  among  themselves.  It  was  his 
object  to  promote  this  leadership  through 
education,  and  he  knew  he  could  find  these 
embryonic  leaders  among  the  young  men 
and  women  who.  because  of  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, had  been  denied  even  elementary 
education,  but  who.  nevertheless,  are 
the  heroic  spirits  of  a  struggling  segment 
of  a  great  race,  and  many  of  whom,  by  the 
very  difficulties  of  their  living,  have  de- 
veloped some  of  its  sterner  characteristics. 
In  the  eflFort  to  train  the  practical  men  who 
should  do  the  thinking  for  the  great  cotton 
mill  population,  he  concluded  that  the 
best  method  would  be  to  equip  them  to 
hold  positions  of  influence  in  the  mills  as 
overseers  and  superintendents.  Hence 
grew  the  idea  of  a  combination  trade  and 
elementary  school  with  the  prime  purpose 
of  developing  human  leadership.  And, 
of  course,  some  system  must  be  devised 
whereby  the  students  could  work  while 
pursuing  their  studies,  for  they  all  had 
their  living  to  earn. 

AITHRNATING   WORK    AND    SjrDY 

Now  .Mr.  Camak  knew  —  and  in  this 
the  mill  owners  agreed  with  him  -  that 
the  work  would  not  be  successful  if  started 
on  a  basis  of  charity  or  paternalism.  The 
mill  people  are  clannish  and  proud.  A 
shadow  of  partizan  control  would  frustrate 
the  object.  But  they  are  fundamentally 
a  religious  people,  being  almost  entirely 
ardent  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 
point  of  contact  is  on  the  religious  side. 
Mr.  Camak  accordingly  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  of  the    Methodvsl  t^x^^V^V 
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Church  South,  which  agreed  to  relieve 
him  of  his  pastorate  and  continue  his 
salary  as  a  home  missionary.  He  had 
found  a  number  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  cotton  mills  who  were  making 
good  wages  which  could  be  used  in  getting 
for  themselves  something  besides  the  food, 
clothing,  and  other  things  for  which  they 
were  spending  their  money.  So  he  evolved 
the  idea  of  alternating  a  week  of  work 
with  a  week  of  study  by  putting  two 
operatives  at  work  on  the  same  machine. 
The  mill  owners  readily  agreed  to  this, 
for  they  were  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  project. 

From  these  same  mill  owners  he  ob- 
tained, free  of  rent,  an  old  house  next  to 
his  church.  With  $100  borrowed  capital 
and  a  little  home-made  furniture  Mr. 
Camak  opened  his  school  on  September 
5,  1911,  and  named  it  the  Textile  In- 
dustrial  Institute. 

It  was  to  be  a  boarding  school,  but  on 
the  day  of  opening,  and  for  weeks  there- 
after, there  was  in  attendance  only  one 
student  —  a  married  man.  Personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Camak.  thinking  the  venture 
had  failed,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give 
it  up,  but  he  persisted,  and  the  first  winter's 
work  saw  an  enrollment  of  forty  students. 
The  average  age  of  these  was  twenty-two, 
and  their  average  entrance  advancement 
the  fifth  grade.  Some,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  and  twenty-five,  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  teaching  was  done  by  Mr. 
Camak  and  one  assistant  —  Tom  Carter. 

THE   GROWTH   OF  THE   SCHOOL 

In  November,  191 1,  the  school  was 
formally  organized  with  a  board  of  trustees, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Conference. 

During  the  first  year's  work  the  school 
outgrew  its  quarters,  and  larger  quarters, 
consisting  of  three  houses,  were  secured, 
one  of  them  lent  by  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  and  the  other  two  rented.  In 
the  fall  of  1912,  the  enrollment  had  reached 
fifty-six  young  men  and  women,  and 
increased  to  seventy  during  the  winter. 

Last  fall  the  school  was  obliged  to  give 

up  these  quarters,  owing  to  the  needs  of 

the  hospital,  and  the  best  they  could  get 

were  two  operatives'  cottages  near  the 


Saxon  Mills.  One  of  these  was  used  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for 
the  girls.  Between  them  was  erected  a 
temporary  building  (which  will  later  be 
moved  and  used  by  the  school  as  a  cow 
barn)  as  a  dining  hall  and  school  room. 
It  was  dubbed  "the  camp"  and  "Camak 
Hall.^'  Here,  all  through  the  severe 
winter,  the  students  lived  and  studied 
without  complaint. 

The  success  of  the  school,  and  the 
earnestness  of  both  teachers  and  students, 
attracted  the  support  of  the  mill  owners 
and  the  business  men  of  Spartanburg.  One 
of  the  school's  staunchest  friends  is  Mr. 
John  A.  Law,  president  of  the  Saxon  and 
Chesnee  mills  and  of  the  Central  National 
Bank,  a  native  of  Spartanburg,  whose 
genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people  has  led  him  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  several  improvement  activities 
and  to  make  his  home  in  one  of  the  mill 
villages.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
plan  to  raise  up  local  leaders  against  the 
day  of  industrial  agitation.  "When  con- 
ditions become  such,"  he  has  said,  "that 
I  must  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  my 
people  to  hold  them  to  their  work,  I'm 
through." 

So  when  Mr.  Camak  and  Mr.  C.  P. 
Hammond,    chairman   of   the    board   of 
trustees,  started  out  to  raise  money  for 
a    permanent    plant,    they    met   with  a 
ready  response.    Ten  mills  taxed  them- 
selves  three  cents  a   spindle,   and   con- 
tributed $12,000.     Mr.  John  B.  Cleveland, 
of  Spartanburg,  donated  the  land,  and 
the  rest  of  the  money  was  raised  by  con- 
tribution for  a  substantial  stone  building 
which  was  completed   last   spring  on  a 
hill  near  the  Saxon  Mills.    This  building 
has    been    equipped    and    furnished   for 
present  needs,  and  is  called   Hammond 
Hall.    The  plan  is  later  to  turn  it  into 
a  men's  dormitory  and  to  build  a  women's 
dormitory  and  an  administration  building. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  funds  will  be 
forthcoming.    The  present  plant  is  valued 
at  $60,000. 

The  students  in  the  school  now  number 
more  than  seventy,  one  third  of  ^om  are 
young  women,  and  Mr.  Camak  has  had 
on  file  $0  per  cent,  more  applications  than 
he  could  accept.    Since  the  school  was 
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i  in  191 1  it  has  enrolled  a  total  of 
idents,  representing  North  Carolina, 
a,  Tennessee,  and  fourteen  counties 
th  Carolina. 

>W   THE    SCHOOL   IS   SUPPORTED 

expenses  of  the  school  are  met 
h  voluntary  contributions  secured 
.  Camak  with  the  assistance  of  an 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
lis  salary  and  offers  facilities  for 
>  to  the  churches.  By  means  of 
s  given  throughout  the  South  Mr. 
.    averages    $400    a    month.    The 

contributed  by  mill  owners  and 
itendents  in  their  individual  capaci- 
ind  by  citizens  of  Spartanburg. 
y-five  per  cent,  of  the  mill  owners 
district  are  interested  in  this  way, 
of  them  providing  yearly  scholar- 

ras  found  by  experience  that  the 
e  student-operative  could  not  earn 
mills  more  than  enough  to  pay  his 
working  half  time.  Their  wages 
e  between  Si  and  $1.25  a  day.  A 
lumber  of  them  are  orphans  who 

0  other  means  of  support  than  their 
in  the  mills.  A  charge  to  each 
t  of  $5  every  two  weeks  is  made  for 

Tuition,  fuel,  lights,  medical  at- 
1,  etc.,  are  free.  The  students  are 
d  to  furnish  their  own  bedding, 
irticles,  etc. 

distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
lion  is  the  method  of  alternating 
jdents  between  a  real  cotton  mill 
ass-room  work  —  a  practice  which 
»  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
ned.  The  students  board  at  the 
all  the  time,  and  one  half  work  at 
con  Mills  for  a  week  while  the  other 
:tend  the  classes.  A  night  school 
>r(%ress  for  all  the  students  con- 
'.    The  day  classes  are  conducted 

1  o'clock  to  3  o'clock. 

system  results  in  attracting  only 
oricers  and  ambitious,  earnest  stu- 
to  the  school.  It  is  a  process  of 
I  selection  which  results  in  a  self- 
ting  student  body  of  similar  aims, 
neither  poverty  nor  ignorance  need 
embarrassment, 
course  of  study  has  two  objects: 


to  produce  better  workers  who  will  be 
capable  of  securing  positions  of  influence 
in  the  mills,  and  to  teach  the  workers  how 
to  live.  The  Institute  offers  to  students 
of  both  sexes,  from  fourteen  years  up, 
courses  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  English 
education,  and  limited  high  school  work. 
Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  algebra,  grammar, 
and  Bible  are  taught,  and  preparation 
for  college  is  given  if  desired.  A  home- 
making  course  for  the  young  women  has 
recently  been  added,  including  music, 
cooking,  sewing,  etc.  Something  of  ethics 
and  sociology  is  taught,  and  lectures  are 
given  by  a  physician  on  physiologx , 
hygiene,  sanitation,  home  nursing,  etc. 
The  textile  course  includes  cotton  mill 
arithmetic,  carding,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing, and  is  designed  to  fit  the  students  for 
advancement  in  the  mills. 

They  have  a  club  for  the  practice  of 
composition  and  public  speaking  called 
the  Snyder  Literary  Society.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  the  young 
man  who  makes  the  best  speech,  and  Mrs. 
Hammond  gives  a  gold  medal  to  the  young 
woman  who  writes  the  best  essay. 

Mr.  Carter  acts  as  principal  of  the 
school  under  Mr.  Camak,  who  is  its  presi- 
ident,  and  there  are  two  other  teachers, 
occasionally  assisted  by  Mrs.  Camak. 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  students  from  Wofford 
College. 

Miss  Sallie  Lybrand,  the  matron,  is  a 
product  of  the  mills  who  lives  with  the 
giri  students  and  looks  after  the  cooking, 
housekeeping,  etc.  The  farmer  is  also  a 
former  mill  hand. 

A   CHANCE   TO   RISE 

The  earnestness  and  uniform  moralit>' 
of  these  students,  most  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessed Christians,  render  the  question  of 
discipline  negligible.  Such  matters  as 
hours  and  habits  are  regulated  by  the 
students  themselves.  They  have  a  law- 
and-order  league  which  makes  the  rules 
and  punishes  the  offenders.  Any  student, 
however,  who  is  discharged  from  the  mill 
for  good  reason  is  at  the  same  time  dis- 
charged from  the  school. 

The  practical  opportunities  offered  to 
graduates  of  the  school  are  sufTiciently 
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alluring,  for  good  material  for  superin- 
tendents and  overseers  who  understand 
the  business  is  scarce.  The  school  had 
not  been  running  six  months  before  a 
superintendent  asked  Mr.  Camak  to 
recommend  a  young  man  for  a  position 
where  he  would  have  a  sure  chance  to  rise. 
The  superintendents  agree  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  do  better  work  be- 
cause of  the  interpolated  week  of  changed 
occupation,  and  their  progress  in  efficiency 
is  noteworthy. 

it  is  too  soon  to  look  for  final  results 
—  for  the  actual  development  of  powerful 
leaders  —  but  Mr.  Camak  does  not  ques- 
tion the  outcome.  The  advancement  in 
certain  individuals  in  character  and  in- 
tellect has  been  too  obvious  to  permit 
doubt  of  their  future.  And  they  are  not 
being  educated  out  of  their  class;  they 
are  growing  up  within  it. 

"  I  have  taught  the  alphabet  to  men 
twenty-five  years  old,"  said  Mr.  Camak. 
"  I  have  taught  men  and  women  who  have 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse.  I 
have  the  first  letter  ever  written  by  a  man 
of  twenty-six;  it  looks  and  reads  like  the 
work  of  a  child  of  seven.  And  I  have 
seen  these  same  young  men  and  women 
cover  the  work  of  two  and  three  grades 
in  a  year,  working  every  other  week. 
What  may  they  not  become  among  their 
people  in  a  few  years  more?" 

Two  years  ago  a  young  man  named 
Sowell  entered  Mr.  Hammond's  furniture 
store  in  Spartanburg  and  bought  a  pillow. 
It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Hammond  waited 
on  him,  and  learned  that  Sowell  was  about 
to  enter  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute. 
He  had  had  only  a  few  months  of  school- 
ing in  his  life  and  was  doubtful  of  his 
ability  to  keep  up  in  school.  But  in  the 
next  two  years  he  passed  through  the  high 
school  course  at  the  Institute.  He  is 
now  at  an  institution  in  Nashville,  in 
training  to  become  a  home  missionary. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  STUDENTS 

It  IS  doubtful  if  there  ever  existed  in 
any  school  a  body  of  students  more  eager 
to  learn,  or  those  whose  lives  responded 
more  readily  to  the  deeper  needs  of  the 
class  from  which  they  sprang.  This 
spirit  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 


by  two  or  three  extracts  from  a  series  of 
classroom  compositions  prepared  one  day 
on  the  subject,  "What  the  Institute 
Means  to  Me:" 

*'  My  parents  knew  nothing  of  the  many 
nights  I  had  cried  my-self  to  sleep,  nor 
of  the  many,  many  times  I  had  softly 
stolen  out  of  bed  in  the  wee  small  hours 
when  they  were  wrapt  in  slumbers,  and 
fell  on  my  knees  in  agonizing  prayer  to 
God,  that  he,  in  his  great  love  and  mercy, 
wisdom  and  power,  might  make  it  possible 
for  me  by  some  means  or  other,  to  go  to 
school.     God  heard  my  prayer." 

"  1  never  had  the  chance  to  go  to  school. 
When  at  the  age  of  twelve  1  took  a  position 
in  the  Anderson  cotton  mill  to  earn  my 
own  living  as  my  parents  being  dead,  1 
had  no  one  to  help  me  from  that  age  untill 
now  and  1  had  to  support  myself  and  never 
had  the  privilege  to  go  to  school  but  never 
did  1  cease  to  pray  for  a  way  to  be  opened 
to  me.  It  seems  to  me  ever  since  I  heard 
of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  it  was 
an  answer  to  prayer.  All  that  I  learned 
before  I  came  here  it  was  one  session  in 
school  and  I  am  sure  it  means  a  higher 
position  if  I  stick  to  it  and  I  am  sure  I  will 
if  it  is  the  Lord's  will.  One  other  thing 
1  would  like  to  mention  is  as  long  as  I 
stay  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute 
it  will  mean  a  good  home  and  as  you  know 
it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  girl  to  be  without  a 
home.  When  1  have  finished  here  I 
honestly  believe  there  will  be  some  way 
opened  up  for  me  to  go  through  College." 

"  1  have  spent  many  an  hour  trying  to 
devise  some  way  to  go  to  school  but  senca 
1  am  a  poor  boy  and  have  verry  little 
money  I  couldent  think  of  any  way  to  go. 
So  1  wandered  from  place  to  place  not 
knowing  what  to  do  untill  1  heard  of  the 
Textile  Industrial  Institute  and  I  would 
probely  never  have  gone  to  school  had 
1  not  heard  of  it.  It  means  that  I  have  a 
fighten  Chance  in  the  world.  It  will  not 
only  help  me  to  help  others,  and  help 
me  to  get  that  which  1  have  been  so  long 
wishing  for." 

Mr.  Camak  is  a  Man  on  the  Job.  He  is 
offering  these  neglected  young  people  hope 
and  a  chance  in  life,  and  he  is  inspiring 
them  with  his  own  high  ideal  of  service. 


TRENTON'S   THREE   YEARS   OF 
SIMPLE    GOVERNMENT 

IMPROVEMENTS  AN    AVERAGE   COMMISSION    HAS   ACHIEVED   IN   AN   AVERAGE 

EASTERN    CITY 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


JST  before  the  commission  form 
of  government  was  adopted  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  three  years  ago,  the 
common  council  built  a  marble 
city  hail  that  cost  nearly  a  million 

arid  provided  for  its  own  sessions 
>ressive  council  chamber.     In  that 

hall,  which  the  councilmen  were 
d  never  to  occupy,  sit  the  five 
isioners  who  now  attend  to  Tren- 
ublic  business.  They  sit  around  a 
;uch  as  the  directors  of  a  small 
ly  might  use.  All  about  them  are 
ipty  mahogany  desks  which  were 
f  been  occupied  by  the  twenty-eight 
men  whom  they  succeeded.    Over- 

them  is  the  high  desk  that  was 
>  give  dignity  to  the  president  of 
incil.  It  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
r  for  a  newspaper. 
was  the  case  the  first  day  I  spent  in 
n  watching  the  workings  of  the 
ision  form  of  government  in  the 
5  city  in  the  East  to  adopt  it.  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  city  clerk,  brought 
vith  him  and,  after  introducing  me 
atically  to  the  commissioners, 
me  at  the  wide  waste  of  mahogany 
n-existent  corporation  council  was 
r  used.  My  seat  was  slightly  raised 
he  commissioners,  and  the  reporters 
^ually  elevated.  Nor  did  they 
t  to  stand  up  and  crane  forward  to 
cuments  on  the  table. 

were  half  a  dozen  men,  the  five 
;sioners  and  the  city  clerk,  met  to 
kiness.  There  was  no  gavel,  no 
lentary  rules.  They  took  their 
at  the  table,  each  considering  the 
ns  on  his  mind,  and  each  in  turn 
ig  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
jes.    There    was    straightforward 


criticism,  and  every  member  expressed  his 
ideas.  Moreover,  questions  were  brought 
up  and  settled  with  an  almost  unbelievable 
promptitude.  Having  sat  through  many  a 
weary  council  meeting,  when  I  was  a  city 
hall  reporter,  and  having  seen  all  questions 
of  importance  shoved  into  some  committee 
for  further  deliberation,  to  me  the  most 
refreshing  part  about  the  commission's 
way  of  doing  business  was  the  way  it  got 
it  done.  The  room  in  which  the  commis- 
sion sat  was  prepared  for  ceremony. 
The  men  who  had  planned  it  intended  to 
invest  themselves  with  pomp  and  splendor 
and  they  had  provided  an  eye-satisfying 
picture.  But  the  men  there  now  do  not 
think  about  such  things.  They  do  not 
strive  to  cut  a  dignified  figure.  They 
wish  to  get  things  done,  and  they  go  about 
it  in  a  simple  way  which  is  much  more 
dignified  than  any  mere  appearance  that 
their  predecessors  could  have  created. 

In  the  first  ten  minutes  that  I  sat  in 
that  room  I  saw  business  transacted  which, 
1  know,  under  the  old  councilmanic  form 
of  government,  would  not  have  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion  within  a  period  of 
three  months  or  more. 

A  question  of  extending  a  parkway  arose. 
The  extension  was  urged  because  it  would 
give  residents  a  view  and  a  healthy  open 
place  in  which  to  raise  their  children. 
Placing  the  social  consideration  first  was 
in  itself  a  surprising  point  of  view  in  a 
city  governing  body,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  was  pursued  was  even 
more  refreshing.  Maps  and  plans  were 
spread  out  on  the  table,  with  the  five 
commissioners  bending  over  them  and  the 
reporters  looking  down  from  above.  Sud- 
denly Mayor  Frederick  W.  Donnelly 
discovered   that   some   houses   had   been 
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built  there  in  the  usual  contractor  style, 
unnecessarily  sacrificing  light  and  air  to 
space  and  rent.  "  It  is  a  crime,"  he  cried 
out  in  the  big  voice  with  which  he  some- 
times dominates  the  commission's  meet- 
ings. "They're  going  to  spoil  all  that  end 
of  the  city.  There  must  not  be  any  more 
building  like  that." 

And  as  all  the  commissioners  were  there, 
representing  every  angle  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, every  bureau  and  every  commission, 
they  found  a  way  right  there  to  prevent 
it.  Under  the  old  aldermanic  or  council- 
manic  form  of  government  they  could  not 
have  arrived  at  the  same  point  in  months, 
and  probably  would  never  have  arrived 
there.  By  the  time  the  question  had 
passed  through  the  various  committees 
and  had  been  considered  by  the  attorneys 
the  proper  bill  could  hardly  have  reached 
the  mayor  for  signature  in  less  than  six 
months.  By  that  time  the  damage  would 
probably  have  been  done. 

AN     INSPIRING     SUCCESS 

That  single  experience  made  it  easy  for 
me  to  see  why  Trenton  had  issued  an 
enthusiastic  report  after  less  than  three 
years'  trial  of  the  commission  form  of 
government.  It  also  helped  to  explain 
why  318  cities  in  the  United  States  now 
have  the  short  ballot.  Of  these,  sixteen 
are  in  New  Jersey.  Trenton's  exp)eriment 
was  so  successful  from  the  start  that  it 
has  been  followed  by  fifteen  cities  and 
towns,  including  Jersey  City,  Passaic, 
and  Atlantic  City.  Previously  it  had 
been  next  to  impossible  to  arouse  any 
semblance  of  public  spirit  in  Jersey  City, 
and  Atlantic  City  had  been  easily  cor- 
rupted. The  quickening  of  public  con- 
sciousness in  both  these  cities  under  the 
new  form  of  government  is  interesting  in 
itself,  but  Trenton  is  more  worth  study  as 
it  is  an  average  Eastern  city  and  shows  how 
the  commission  government  works  under 
average  Eastern  conditions. 

The  time  1  spent  in  Trenton  seems  now 
to  have  been  given  over  entirely  to  ob- 
serving contrasts.  For  many  years  Tren- 
ton had  needed  a  filtration  plant  for  its 
water  supply.  Typhoid  took  its  regular 
yeariy  toll.  Likewise  it  had  needed  a 
sewage  disposal   plant   to  protect   cities 


farther  down  the  Delaware  River.  But 
the  councilmen,  though  fully  aware  of  the 
need,  had  never  built  either.  Impro\^ 
ments  of  that  kind  cost  money,  and  the 
party  in  power  never  cared  to  go  before  the 
people  at  the  next  election  with  an  in- 
creased tax  rate.  Yet  these  same  coun- 
cilmen  built  that  expensive  city  hall. 

Therein  lies  the  greatest  contrast  of  ali 
The  five  commissioners  have  almost  com- 
pleted the  filtration  plant  and  are  at  work 
on  the  sewage  disposal  plant.  Public 
health  and  the  larger  social  questions  have 
received  the  commissioners'  immediate 
attention.  They  raised  the  tax  rate, 
explaining  to  the  public  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  But  nothing  could  have 
induced  them  to  build  a  million  dollar 
city  hall  when  the  people  were  drinking 
water  full  of  typhoid  germs.  Trentoa 
knows  this,  and  that  is  why  it  is  more 
than  ever  in  favor  of  commission  govern- 
ment. Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  personneL 
The  five  commissioners  of  Trenton  are  noC 
unusual  men.  Most  of  them  have  bed 
politicians  of  the  old  kind.  But  the  con- 
mission  form  of  government  places  on 
each  one  responsibility  that  he  cannot 
escape.  It  makes  him  realize  this  re- 
sponsibility or  if  not  every  voter  is  cer- 
tain to  know  it.  The  success  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  city  government  in 
Trenton  lies  more  in  the  form  of  goverB- 
ment  than  in  the  particular  men. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thai 
Trenton  has  not  capable  commissioners. 
I  mean  to  say  merely  that  they  are  not 
extraordinary  men.  They  are  oflfice-hoU- 
ers,  in  the  meaning  we  have  come  to  place 
on  that  word.  Neither  have  they  suc- 
ceeded a  corrupt  government.  Trentoa 
was  not  very  corruptly  governed.  It  was 
inefficient.  There  was  too  much  pony 
and  circumstance.  There  were  too  many 
offices.  The  powers  of  government  mtit 
so  scattered  that  no  officer  knew  what 
he  could  do,  and  no  one  could  do  anvlhing 
without  the  concurrence  of  several  other 
officers.  The  result  was  that  public  busi- 
ness suffered,  but  it  was  nobody's  fauh. 
Now  any  citizen  of  Trenton  can  find  out  ia 
five  minutes  which  commissioner  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  condition  that  needs 
remedying,  and  he  can  either  take  it  up 
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the  commissioner  himself  or  lay  it 
"e  the  assembled  board  with  the  re- 
^rs  eagerly  waiting  for  something 
m  up  that  will  make  a  "story." 

VERYBODV'S     CRITICISM     WELCOME 

ic  newspapers  are  free  in  their  crit- 
is.  Even  the  Trenton  Times,  which 
It  for  the  commission  government 
is  largely  responsible  for  its  adoption, 

not  hesitate  to  criticise.  For  that 
er  the  commissioners  freely  criticise 
another  in  open   meeting.     In  fact 

could  hardly  be  greater  freedom  of 
^on  than  exists  in  Trenton.  Mean- 
!  the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  insti- 
n  is  growing  stronger, 
e  commissioners  invite  criticism  and 
I  to  it  with  a  surprising  amount  of 
nee.  If  they  were  to  build  a  cham- 
br  their  own  deliberations  it  would 
ibly  be  in  the  shape  of  a  prize  ring, 

the  commissioners  doing  all  their 
less  in  public  view  in  the  centre,  and 
«ats  about  them  filled  with  curious 
sns.  As  it  is,  every  time  they  intend 
!cide  some  question  which  they  feel 
irouse  public  curiosity  and,  possibly, 
nderstanding,  they  issue  a  public 
ation.  The  citizens  come,  too,  and 
yy  the  gallery,  the  chairs  and  desks  of 
wenty-eight  councilmen,  and  even  the 
essive  desk  of  the  president  of  the 
cil.  The  whole  affair  is  talked  over 
eir  presence,  and  all  who  wish  to  are 
1  to  ease  their  minds. 

PUBLIC    HEARING    ON    AUTOMOBILES 

case  of  this  kind  had  just  occurred 
I  I  was  in  Trenton.  The  commis- 
rs  wished  to  buy  a  number  of  auto- 
Ics  for  their  various  deputies  and 
ctors.  It  was  the  economical  thing 
>  as  it  saved  time  and  obviated  the 
sity  for  more  deputies  and  inspectors, 
the  first  of  the  automobiles  ordered 
caused  talk  about  town.  So  it  was 
cly  announced  that  more  were  to  be 
led  at  the  next  meeting  and  those  who 
^t  it  an  extravagance  were  asked  to 
and  have  their  say. 
large  crowd  came,  containing  many 
St  citizens  and  some  cranks.  But  all 
desired  had  their  say,  and  the  com- 


mission explained  the  necessity.  Com- 
missioner George  B.  LaBarre,  who  is  the 
director  of  public  safety,  explained  the 
value  of  an  automobile  to  his  plumbing 
inspector.  He  showed  that  it  cost  $600 
and  an  added  $380  a  year  to  maintain, 
but  with  it  the  plumbing  inspector  had 
been  able  to  make  2,000  more  final  in- 
spections than  without  it.  He  asked  the 
citizens  whether  they  considered  it  worth 
while.  They  agreed  that  it  was,  and  they 
also  agreed  that  the  other  automobiles 
were  necessary.  Incidentally,  those  auto- 
mobiles have  all  been  plainly  marked,  and 
"joy-riding''  in  them  without  the  danger 
of  detection   is  impossible. 

A  similar  democracy  exists  at  all  times. 
The  office  of  every  commissioner  is  wide 
open  to  the  public,  and,  though  this  close 
touch  with  the  public  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time,  the  commissioners  say  they  cannot 
otherwise  find  out  what  people  want.  Sim- 
ilarly, citizens  with  grievances  or  sug- 
gestions interrupt  meetings  of  the  com- 
missioners and  are  always  heard.  I  be- 
came impatient  at  the  prolixity  and 
general  wrongheadedness  of  one  man  who 
wished  to  get  something  impossible  done, 
but  the  commissioners  heard  him  through 
without  a  protest  or  even  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. Even  when  he  threatened  the 
commission  he  was  listened  to  politely, 
and  I  fancied  he  was  disappointed  be- 
cause he  had  not  picked  a  quarrel. 

Except  for  these  occasional  cranks,  1 
found  in  Trenton  such  universal  satis- 
faction that  I  felt  1  must  be  meeting  only 
friends  of  the  new  form  of  government. 
So  1  took  occasion  to  seek  out  the  avowed 
malcontents,  to  find  out  in  what  way  com- 
mission government  had  worked  out  badlw 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  men  who  de- 
clared it  an  unqualified  failure,  but  when 
I  pinned  them  down  they  were  disappoint- 
ingly lacking  in  facts.  1  did  not,  thouj^h 
I  tried,  find  a  man  in  Trenton  who  could 
give  me  a  single  instance  in  which  com- 
mission government  had  failed.  The  most 
severe  criticism  1  heard  was  made  by  a 
high  state  officer,  who  declared  himself 
dissatisfied  with  the  whole  system.  1 
thought  1  was  going  to  secure  some  valu- 
able information  from  him,  but  1  did  not. 
The  worst  he  could  say  of  it  was  that  it 
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placed  too  much  work  on  the  commis- 
sioners, and  that  they  could  not  get  it  done. 
This  was  such  an  unusual  complaint 
to  make  of  a  form  of  government  that  I 
carried  it  back  to  the  commissioners  to 
see  what  they  thought  about  it.  They 
agreed  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
They  were  kept  so  close  to  the  details  of 
their  work  that  the  larger  aspects  some- 
times escaped  them.  The  solution,  they 
said,  was  the  installation  of  complaint 
clerks,  and  they  are  loath  to  do  that,  as 
they  are  anxious  to  hear  in  person  all  the 
complaints  that  are  made. 

AN    ENCOURAGEMENT   TO    WIDER    VISION 

Mr.  George  B.  LaBarre,  who  with 
Mayor  Donnelly  is  considered  in  Trenton 
more  constructive  in  his  turn  of  mind  than 
most  of  the  commissioners,  admitted  to 
me  that  this  criticism  applied  particularly 
to  him.  He  is  the  first  public  officer  I 
have  ever  met  who  criticised  himself, 
and  that  made  me  feel  that  the  criticism 
was  much  less  deserved  than  he  would 
have  me  think.  What  he  meant,  as  I 
learned,  was  that  the  duties  of  his  office 
do  not  give  him  time  to  go  into  the  most 
modern  phases  of  city  planning,  such  as 
housing  conditions  and  social  centres.  A 
clearer  understanding  of  Mr.  LaBarre 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  he  has  held 
city  offices  for  many  years  and  appears 
never  to  have  been  concerned  with  such 
matters  until  commission  government  laid 
the  burden  directly  on  his  back.  He 
knows  it  is  there,  and  he  feels  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  office. 

SHORT    CUTS    TO    EFFICIENCY 

The  commission  form  of  government 
has  been  successful  in  Trenton  because  it 
takes  the  short  cuts.  Mr.  LaBarre  has 
particularly  delighted  in  taking  these  short 
cuts.  Possibly  the  years  during  which  he 
was  hampered  by  the  excess  of  govern- 
mental bodies  make  him  the  more  keen. 
He  uses  the  police  and  fire  department  for 
all  sorts  of  tasks  and  sends  them  on  health 
and  safety  missions  that  have  no  bearing 
on  their  regular  work.  For  example, 
one  day  while  I  was  there  he  sent  a  fire 
company  to  make  it  impossible  for  certain 
grading  companies  to  steal  city  water. 


Mr.  LaBarre  occasionally  takes  the 
heads  of  his  various  departments  with  him 
on  a  joint  tour  of  inspection.  When  they 
happen  across  something  that  needs  rem- 
edying, they  put  their  heads  together  and 
work  out  an  immediate  remedy.  On  one 
of  these  tours  which  occurred  while  I  was 
there  Mr.  LaBarre  took  the  chief  of  police, 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  and  the 
health  officer  out  to  a  district  where  a 
number  of  stables  and  slaughterhouses  are 
in  undesirable  proximity.  To  clean  out 
the  whole  place  was  impossible  under  the 
tangled  laws  of  New  Jersey,  so  Mr. 
LaBarre  showed  the  chief  of  police  the 
necessity  for  careful  policing  and  offered 
the  services  of  the  police  to  both  the  chief 
of  the  fire  department  and  the  health 
officer  to  carry  out  their  instructions. 
Now  the  police  go  through  that  district 
and  report  infractions  of  the  stringent  fire 
and  health  laws,  not  to  their  own  depart- 
ment, but  to  the  two  other  departments. 

Mr.  LaBarre's  favorite  example  of 
what  he  can  do  with  his  police,  however, 
is  the  increase  in  dog  licenses.  Formerly 
the  hated  pound-man  passing  through  the 
streets  was  the  only  check  on  dog  licenses, 
and  there  were  twice  as  many  dogs  as 
licenses  in  the  city.  The  dog  catcher  was 
also  paid  a  dollar  for  every  unlicensed  dog 
that  he  caught  and  he  was  making  half 
as  much  out  of  the  license  law  as  the  city 
made.  To  stop  this  loss  all  policemen 
were  instructed  to  make  a  note  of  the 
owners  of  dogs  and  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  licensed.  This  list  was  checked 
up  with  the  list  of  licenses  and  the  de- 
linquent owners  were  warned.  The  num- 
ber of  dog  licenses  almost  doubled  at  once. 

A  SIMPLE  BALANCE  SHEET 

Trenton's  finances  also  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  has  been  an  office-holder. 
By  temperament  and  by  the  nature  of  his 
work  this  commissioner,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Lee,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  fol- 
low precedent.  But,  with  the  powers 
the  commission  form  of  government  has 
given  him,  he  has  revolutionized  the  city's 
finances.  As  he  put  it'  in  his  last  report, 
"  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  possible  to  have  at  the  close 
of  each  month  a  general  balance  sheet, 
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r  to  that  of  any  well  regulated  cor- 
Dn." 

>  sheet,  which  is  so  simple  that  any 
in  understand  it,  is  published  reg- 
,  and  every  citizen  of  Trenton  can 
at  a  glance  where  his  city  stands 
ially  as  easily  as  the  stockholder  in 
oration.  That,  in  fact,  is  Mr.  Lee's 
5C  in  preparing  these  balance  sheets 
pie  form. 

Mr.  Lee's  suggestion  when  the 
issioners  took  charge  of  the  city, 
ommissioners,  instead  of  bonding 
eficit  that  was  left  over  from  the 
ling  administration  (which  was  the 
ry  way  of  avoiding  responsibility 
I,  cut  it  down  by  current  revenues 
it  is  now  only  one  fourth  of  what  it 
Similarly,  the  floating  debt  has 
cut  in  half.  And  instead  of  bor- 
;  from  the  banks  in  anticipation 
es.  the  city  is  building  up  a  working 
I  for  its  revenues. 

he  details  the  city  is  also  much  more 
rsslike.     It  has  a  collector  of  delin- 

taxes,  who  works  on  commission, 
year  he  saved  the  city  $142,500. 
noney  he  collected  was  so  far  in 
s  that  the  city  would  probably  never 
received  any  of  it  without  his  work. 
;es  have  risen  slightly  in  Trenton, 
/  because  the  commission  has  faced 
ligations.  It  has  also  had  a  great 
)f  corrective  work  to  do.  Trenton 
een  in  the  position  of  a  great  many 
can  cities  in  which  the  government 
!en  under  such  a  complete  system  of 
s  and  balances  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
to  get  anything  but  routine  work 

AH    modem   constructive   philan- 

/    was    lacking.     The  city  had  its 

of  tuberculosis,  but  there  was  no 

:ulosis  hospital.    The  failure  of  an 

to  secure  the  use  of  an  unused 
;al  for  contagious  diseases  as  a 
:ulosis  hospital  was  one  of  the  things 
nost  disgusted  the  citizens  of  Trenton 

their  inelastic  government.  The 
IS  were  progressive,  but  their  govem- 
was  not.  Under  the  present  form 
/emment  their  demand  would  have 
answered  in  five  minutes.  Trenton 
f  can  get  quicker  action  than  the 
ge  corporation. 


Trenton  owes  commission  government 
largely  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Stoddard,  formerly 
president  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company, 
who  is  now  a  resident  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  also  president 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
a  director  of  a  bank,  and  a  citizen  with 
many  other  activities.  He  came  back 
from  a  trip  through  the  Middle  West  less 
than  five  years  ago  enthusiastic  over  com- 
mission government  and  began  to  interest 
people  before  any  of  them  knew  very 
much  about  it.  When  it  became  enough 
of  a  movement  to  have  a  news  value,  Mr. 
James  Kerney,editor  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
went  west  and  south  to  study  the  subject. 

Beginning  with  earliest  history  when 
Galveston,  Tex.,  was  ruled  by  a  com- 
missk)n  following  the  great  flood  because 
the  old  form  of  government  had  broken 
down  under  the  strain,  he  followed  the 
movement  gradually  north.  He  learned 
that  Galveston's  commission,  which  was  a 
real  commission  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, had  built  the  sea-wall,  raised  the 
level  of  the  city,  lowered  the  taxes,  and 
reduced  the  debt.  He  learned  that,  though 
the  cities  which  later  took  up  the  idea 
and  improved  on  it  had  not  had  such  great 
problems  to  deal  with,  they  had  made  of 
the  commission  form  of  government  a 
workable  system  that  could  be  made 
to  respond  to  popular  will.  Houston, 
Dallas,  Denison,  and  Austin  each  made 
improvements  in  turn,  but  it  was  the 
Des  Moines  plan  that  Mr.  Kemey  brought 
back  to  Trenton,  and  it  is  the  same  plan 
that  is  finding  favor  in  other  Eastern  cities. 

By  the  Des  Moines  plan  the  initiative, 
referendum,  recall,  and  non-partisan  prim- 
ary are  added  to  the  original  idea,  and 
now,  in  New  Jersey,  which  appears  to  be 
hurrying  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  new 
legislation,  a  preferential  voting  law  also 
is  added.  It  has  all  the  latest  devices 
for  electing  the  men  that  the  voters  wish 
to  elect  and  for  keeping  them  well  in  hand. 

When  Mr.  Kemey  retumed,  as  enthu- 
siastic as  Mr.  Stoddard  over  commission 
government,  he  commenced  at  once  a 
campaign  to  secure  it  for  Trenton.  Mr. 
Frank  Thompson,  who  was  then  a  re- 
porter on  his  newspaper,  wrote  about  com- 
mission government  for  a  year  and  a  half 
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until  every  one  in  Trenton  knew  all  about 
it.  Mr.  Stoddard  induced  the  Trenton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  its  value  and  then 
framed  resolutions  for  it  to  sign.  He  also 
secured  the  support  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Roebling, 
who,  on  account  of  his  great  wealth,  had 
an  interest  in  practically  every  thing  that 
was  undertaken  in  Trenton. 

A   QUARREL   OVER    FARES 

Just  at  this  time  the  Trenton  Street 
Railway  Company  —  which  operated  prac- 
tically all  the  street  cars  in  the  city,  decided 
to  stop  issuing  six  tickets  for  twenty-five 
cents,  which  had  long  been  the  custom. 
This  action  caused  a  good  deal  of  bitter 
feeling.  Those  men  who  were  interested 
in  pushing  forward  commission  govern- 
ment used  this  incident  to  arouse  the  city, 
reminding  the  voters  that  the  street  rail- 
way company  had  been  notoriously  power- 
ful in  city  politics.  This  cost  the  move- 
ment the  support  of  Mr.  Roebling,  who 
was  president  of  the  cojmpany,  and  a  citi- 
zen who  was  popularly  accredited  with 
"owning"  Trenton;  but,  although  Mr. 
Roebling  was  personally  attacked,  he 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  fight 
against  commission  government.  There 
was  no  active  fight  against  it.  It  had 
inertia  and  conservatism  to  overcome, 
but  there  was  no  organized  opposition. 

The  securing  of  commission  govern- 
ment by  the  devious  means  of  a  fight  on  a 
street  car  company  is  one  of  those  curious 
cases  of  people  going  blindly,  but  guided 
by  an  instinctive  feeling,  toward  what 
they  want.  Mr.  Kerney,  Mr.  Stoddard, 
and  a  small  group  of  men  knew  what  they 
wanted  from  the  start,  but  the  enthusiasm 
that  started  the  popular  movement  to- 
ward commission  government  was  un- 
doubtedly animus  against  the  street  rail- 
way company. 

The  other  two  commissioners  of  Trenton 
are  Mr.  J.  Ridgway  Fell  and  Mr.  William 
F.  Burk.  They  are  respectively  Director 
of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements,  and 
Director  of  Parks  and   Public  Property. 

With  its  commission  of  average  good 
ability,   Trenton   has   had   average  good 


results.  It  has  shown  that  any  American 
city  can  take  the  commission  form  of 
government  and  get  better  results  than  it 
can  with  the  old  order  of  divided  author- 
ity and  divided  responsibility.  It  will 
probably  not  be  long  now  before  com- 
mission government  will  be  just  as  com- 
mon in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Its 
greatest  obstacle  is  the  existence  of  state 
laws  which  prescribe  the  old  forms  of  city 
government. 

For  example.  New  York  has  had  a  hard 
fight  even  to  get  legislative  permission  to 
try  commission  government.  Buffalo  has 
led  the  fight  for  four  years  and  has  only 
this  year  secured  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature to  place  the  matter  before  the 
people.  This  fight  had  a  dramatic  side 
to  it.  There  was  a  mass  meeting  in 
Buffalo  the  night  the  question  came  up 
before  the  Senate,  and  a  direct  wire  was 
kept  busy  to  make  the  Senate  realize 
that  the  people  of  Buffalo  were  in  earnest. 
They  secured  the  passage  of  the  law.  It 
enables  cities  of  the  second  and  third 
class  —  all  moderate  sized  cities —  to  decide 
which  of  seven  simplified  forms  of  govern- 
ment they  wish.  The  two  most  prominent 
of  these  forms  are  commission  government 
and  its  most  modem  phase,  commission 
government  with  a  business  manager.  It 
is  anticipated  that  under  this  lawNew  York 
will  soon  have  many  more  commission- 
governed  cities  than  New  Jersey.  Even 
New  York  City  has  been  tending  that  way 
by  placing  increased  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. Its  adoption  of  the  plan  was 
evidently  unconscious.  It  had  to  place 
authority  somewhere,  and  this  modified 
commission  government  was  the  result. 
So  the  biggest  city  in  the  country  is  coming 
as  close  to  commission  government  as  it 
can.  Cities  as  large  as  New  Orleans. 
Denver,  St.  Paul,  Birmingham,  Memphis, 
Jersey  City,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  now  have 
commission  government.  It  has  proved 
successful  in  towns  of  one  thousand  in- 
habitants and  in  cities  of  four  hundred 
thousand.  Possibly  commission  govern- 
ment is  the  solution  for  even  New  York 
City's  difficult  municipal  problems. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  SCIENTIST 
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^  EW  Americans  have  ever  heard 

I  of  the  modest  American  scien- 
tist who,  in  a  few  months, 
will  leave  the  chair  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  Harvard  Medical 
to  become  the  head  of  the  new  de- 
jnt  recently  founded  at  the  Rocke- 
institute  for  the  study  of  animal 
s.  This  is  so  probably  because 
>rk  of  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  has  lain 
in  the  high  places  of  science.  An 
tder  Bell  who  invents  a  telephone, 
ison  who  invents  an  electric  light, 
X)ni  who  devises  a  scheme  of  wireless 
phy  —  each  of  these  men  has  done 
ling  that  immediately  appeals  to 
puUr  mind.  We  can  all  appreciate 
;nificance  of  this  work  —  its  imme- 
earing  upon  civilization  and  history. 
I  who  discovers  a  new  germ,  how- 
Dr  a  new  roundabout  method  of 
M,  works  in  a  field  which  the 
e  reader  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
:an  only  faintly  comprehend.  Yet 
man  may  do  as  much  to  advance 
mfort  and  happiness  of  the  human 
s  one  who  devises  an  aeroplane  or 
3r  car.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
:hat  it  is  the  minute  and  invisible 
that  most  affects  the  course  of 
history.  A  philosopher  like 
!  attempts  to  get  under  the  common- 
acts  of  human  history  —  the  battles, 
ics,  invasions  —  and  to  discover 
il  things  that  have  controlled  the 
pment  of  mankind:  climate,  food, 
id  the  general  aspects  of  Nature. 
I,  however,  wrote  before  the  days 
;teur,  and  his  generalizations  are, 
>re,  far  from  complete.  Modem 
ans,  for  example,  tell  us  that  what 


really  caused  the  downfall  of  Greece  were 
not  the  influences  that  are  commonly 
assigned  —  but  the  malarial  mosquito. 
It  is  in  this  minute  field  that  Professor 
Theobald  Smith  has  spent  a  lifetime.  His 
work,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
has  laid  the  basis  of  a  new  branch  of 
bacteriology.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
demonstrate  that  the  bite  of  insects  can 
transmit  contagious  disease.  Considered 
as  a  statement  by  itself  this  may  not  seem- 
especially  remarkable;  analyzed  in  its 
ultimate  benefits,  however,  few  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  medicine  have  greater 
practical  consequences.  Since  Dr.  Theo- 
bald Smith  demonstrated  that  Texas 
cattle  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  tick, 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  other  things 
that  we  have  learned.  We  know  now  that 
one  kind  of  mosquito  carries  malaria  and 
another  kind  yellow  fever.  We  have 
learned  that  the  house  fly  transmits 
typhoid  and  the  rat  flea  the  bubonic 
plague.  The  body  louse,  it  has  recently 
been  discovered,  is  the  intermediate  host 
of  the  typhus  fever  germ.  The  tsetse 
fly  in  Africa  is  the  guilty  party  in  trans- 
mitting the  sleeping  sickness.  Indeed, 
the  search  for  insect-carriers  is  now  the 
favorite  quest  of  scientific  medicine. 
Whenever  the  bacterk>Iogist  faces  a  diffi- 
cult problem  in  medicine,  he  always  begins 
to  look  about  for  some  neighboring  insect. 
Scarcely  a  diminutive  form  of  life  is  now 
above  suspicion.  That  undignified  and 
rather  vulgar  beast  whose  popular  name 
is  bed  bug  is  now  subject  to  constant 
scrutiny.  There  are  several  diseases  that 
it  may  possibly  play  a  part  in  perpetua- 
ting, in  the  old-fashioned  mystery  the 
usual    recommendation  was,   "seek    the 
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woman":  in  the  modem  medical  detective 
story  the  saying  is:  Seek  the  insect. 

A  "great  romance  in  pathology" 

It  was  in  1888  that  Dr.  Smith,  then 
twenty-nine  years  old,  began  work  on 
what  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  has  called  his  "great  romance  in 
pathology."  He  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  pathological  laboratory  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington.  The 
greatest  problem  of  American  cattle  raisers 
then,  as  it  is  now,  was  the  widespread 
prevalence  of  Texas  cattle  fever.  This 
disease  had  for  years  been  a  scourge  in 
the  United  States.  As  far  back  as  the 
records  go,  there  are  evidences  of  its 
ravages.  Colonial  history  shows  that 
there  was  practically  no  part  of  the 
country  in  which  it  had  not  spasmodically 
appeared;  and  there  were  many  frightful 
epidemics.  One  of  the  most  virulent  oc- 
curred in  1868  when  the  disease  broke  out 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  It  fell  suddenly  upon  herds  like 
a  Homeric  murrain:  the  fever  was  high, 
the  animal's  body  usually  being  extremely 
hot  to  the  touch,  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  intense  anemia  and  emaciation. 
The  mortality  was  exceedingly  high  — 
from  80  to  90  per  cent. 

Another  of  its  extraordinary  character- 
istics placed  the  disease  almost  in  a  class 
by  itself.  That  was  that  it  was  usually 
transmitted  by  entirely  healthy  cattle. 
A  strong,  vigorous  steer,  introduced 
suddenly  into  a  strange  herd,  would 
quickly  spread  the  disease.  The  whole 
herd  might  sicken  and  die,  but  this  in- 
vading animal,  clearly  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble,  would  remain  in  perfect 
health.  Again,  another  animal,  sick  unto 
death,  would  be  brought  into  a  herd  and 
not  transmit  the  disease.  Frequently  the 
association  with  other  cattle  was  not 
necessary  at  all.  Thus  a  group  of  Southern 
cattle  might  pass  grazing  over  a  particular 
field.  A  month  later  another  herd  might 
pass  over  the  same  area.  They  invariably 
fell  victims  to  the  disease.  The  great 
epidemic  of  1868  was  caused,  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  fact  that  healthy  cattle 
had  been  transported  in  steamboats  that 
had  previously  harbored  animals  from  the 


South.  Another  suggestive  fact  was  that 
the  disease  raged  only  in  warm  weather. 
The  situation  was  so  bad  that  all  cattle 
raisers  had  a  horror  of  Southern  herds. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  steer  came  from  a 
Southern  state  caused  it  to  be  ostracized. 

THE    FARMERS   ACCUSE   THE   TICK 

With  our  present  knowledge  these 
peculiarities  would  not  be  especially  baff- 
ling; in  fact,  they  would  furnish  the  kev 
to  the  solution.  But,  in  1868,  there  was  no 
disease  that  was  known  to  resemble  this 
one.  Infection  from  healthy  animals; 
no  infection  from  sick  ones  —  here  cer- 
tainly was  a  puzzle.  Infection  again 
without  contact  —  here  was  apparently 
something  quite  new.  Indeed,  the  scene 
was  laid  for  as  pretty  a  detective  story  in 
science  as  one  could  well  conceive.  Where 
was  the  scientific  sleuth  who  could  run 
down  a  clue? 

In  the  early  stage  of  his  investigations 
Dr.  Smith's  observant  eye  detected  one 
suggestive  fact.  He  obtained  his  earliest 
hint  from  a  superstition  that  was  rampant 
among  the  farmers.  If  we  investigate 
most  medical  discoveries  we  shall  find  that 
the  ignorant  lay  intelligence  had  first 
grasped  the  idea  which  the  scientist  after- 
ward found  to  be  true.  Since  the  work 
of  Ronald  Ross  with  malaria,  the  medical 
antiquarians  have  found  many  statements, 
by  medical  men  and  others,  that  the 
mosquito  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Long  before  Reed,  certain  Cubans  had 
maintained  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  >'ellow  fever  and  the  same  insect; 
Dr.  Finlay,  a  distinguished  doctor  in 
Havana,  wrote  a  book  about  it  as  far  back 
as  1 88 1.  These  ingenious  people  were 
not  scientific  discoverers,  because  they 
had  merely  a  theory;  they  had  been  able 
to  think  out  an  explanation,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  true. 
And  now,  as  Dr.  Smith  found,  the  farmers 
in  the  Southern  States  had  their  own  idea 
as  to  the  cause  of  Texas  fever.  They 
pointed  to  a  familiar  bean-shaped  insect, 
known  and  detested  as  the  cattle  tick,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  "That's  the  critter  that  kills 
all  the  cattle,"  they  would  say.  Of  course, 
they  could  not  stand  cross-examination: 
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ick  did  it,  that  was  all.  Whenever  a 
acled  gentleman  from  a  Northern 
atory  appeared  in  the  South,  he 
1  hear  about  this  disease-bearing 
He  received  the  explanation  with 
usual  scientific  smile.  Who  ever 
1  of  an  insect  giving  any  one  a  disease? 
so,  in  his  investigations,  the  scientist 
/s  ignored  this  trail.  He  would  spend 
f  months  hard  at  work,  return  home, 
a  long  and  learned  report,  and  that 
:he  end.  His  scholarly  volume,  filled 
cross  references  and  German  quota- 
,  would  find  its  way  to  the  shelves 
le  scientific  societies;  and  American 
t  would  continue  to  die  of  the  dis- 
by  the  thousands. 

COMPLEXITIES    IN   THE    PROBLEM 

m  Dr.  Smith  also  heard  this  tick 
d:  unlike  the  others,  he  decided  to 
it  a  trial.  He  made  a  map  showing 
pread  of  cattle  fever.    He  made  an- 

showing  the  ''happyhunting  ground" 
e  tick.    When  he  compared  the  two, 

covered  practically  the  same  terri- 
No  cattle  fever  except  in  country 

was  frequented  by  the  tick  —  this 
ed  to  be  a  pretty  constant  rule, 
ently  there  must  be  some  basis  for 
agricultural   superstition   associating 

two  forms  of  animal  life.  But  what 
I  it  be?    This  problem,  although  the 

in  insect  transmission,  was  con- 
ably  more  intricate  than  those  that 

been  solved  since.    Once  get  in  your  ^ 

that  the  mosquito  carries  malaria, 
the  method  can  be  reasoned  out. 
the  mosquito  is  a  flying  animal.     It 

one  animal,  then  goes  out  and  bites 
ler.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  it  can 
'  the  germ  of  disease.  But  the  tick 
not  fly.  Moreover,  it  is  an  extremely 
:ious  parasite.  Its  plan,  after  it  is 
led.  is  to  crawl  quietly  upon  a  blade 
ass  or  shrub  and  there  patiently  wait 
ts  prey.  It  has  only  one  ambition 
e;  and  that  is  to  fasten  itself  to  the 
iai  system  of  a  healthy  steer.  Unless 
les  this  after  a  reasonable  time,  it 

untold  millions  perish  because  they 
in  this  life  quest;  enough  succeed, 
ver,  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of 
ice.    When  the  tick  has  once  attached 


itself  to  the  animal's  body  it  is  absolutely 
content.  It  likes  its  habitat  so  well  that 
ordinarily  it  does  not  leave  it.  Unless 
brushed  off  by  a  swishing  tail  or  rubbed 
up  against  a  tree  it  passes  its  whole  life 
on  the  body  to  which  it  has  fastened  itself. 
It  does  not  leave  until,  almost  bursting 
with  blood,  it  drops  off,  lays  2,000  or  3,000 
eggs,  and  immediately  dies.  There,  then, 
was  the  knotty  point;  inasmuch  as  the 
tick  does  not  go  from  animal  to  animal, 
how  could  it  possibly  carry  the  disease 
from  one  to  another? 

To  the  average  mind,  this  circumstance 
would  entirely  dispose  of  the  theory  that 
it  was  the  infecting  agent.  Dr.  Smith's 
experiments,  however,  convinced  him  that 
it  was.  About  1889  he  found  the  real 
microbe  of  the  disease.  It  grew  inside 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  diseased 
cattle,  and  it  worked  its  havoc  by  destroy- 
ing these  red  cells  —  a  fact  that  explained 
the  animal's  anemic  condition.  Then  he 
tried  several  experiments  that  much  re- 
sembled those  which  Walter  Reed  under- 
took ten  years  afterward  with  yellow  fever. 
The  main  difference  was  that  he  used 
cattle  while  Walter  Reed  used  human 
beings  —  a  circumstance  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  animals  do  not  have  yellow 
fever.  He  collected  several  animals  whose 
bodies  were  covered  with  the  usual  multi- 
tude of  ticks  and  placed  them  in  an  en- 
closure occupied  by  a  tickless  herd.  In 
about  thirty  days  the  latter  animals  fell 
ill  with  the  disease.  He  then  carefully 
removed  by  hand  all  the  ticks  on  the  first 
group,  and  mixed  the  cattle  with  another 
healthy  herd.  This  time  there  resulted 
no  trace  of  the  disease.  His  next  experi- 
ment was  to  scatter  a  field  with  ticks 
removed  from  Southern  steers.  Healthy 
cattle,  led  to  browse  in  this  place,  promptly 
contracted  cattle  fever.  These  experi- 
ments, of  course,  were  conclusive.  The 
observant  farmers  were  right:  the  ob- 
noxious tick  did  cause  the  disease. 

DISEASE     TRANSMITTED     BY    YOUNG    TICKS 

True,  Dr.  Smith  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
solving  his  problem;  the  inevitable  hew 
was  still  unanswered.  It  took  seven 
years'  work  to  clean  up  the  mystery. 
And  when  Dr.  Smith  finished  it  was  about 
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as  perfect  a  job  as  was  ever  done  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  There  was  practically 
nothing  about  the  peculiarities  of  the 
disease  that  he  did  not  know.  It  was 
not  until  he  hatched  artificially  a  number 
of  ticks'  eggs  in  his  laboratory  that  his 
victory  was  complete.  These,  when  at- 
tached to  cattle,  gave  the  disease,  not- 
withstanding that  they  had  never  fed 
upon  the  blood  of  cattle,  sick  or  well. 
Again,  other  ticks  were  entirely  harmless. 
The  young  parasites,  not  the  old  ones, 
carried  the  infection.  Here,  then,  was 
exactly  what  happened:  the  old  tick, 
having  gorged  itself  with  blood,  swarming 
with  the  germs  of  the  disease,  fell  off  the 
cattle  and  laid  its  eggs  on  the  ground. 
These  eggs  contained  the  virus  of  cattle 
fever.  The  tick,  from  its  embryonic  state, 
was  never  free  from  the  infecting  agent. 
As  soon  as  it  could  crawl  it  advanced  on 
the  cattle,  as  I  have  already  described. 
With  its  first  bite  it  injected  the  deadly 
microbe.  The  reason  that  Southern  cattle 
remained  healthy,  despite  being  covered 
with  these  parasites,  was  now  simple 
enough.  They  were  immune  to  the  dis- 
ease, just  as  people  in  Southern  climates 
grow  immune  to  yellow  fever.  They  carried 
the  pest  to  Northern  cattle  because  they 
carried  the  tick.  The  disease  broke  out  a 
month  or  so  after  their  arrival  because 
that  was  about  the  period  it  took  the 
eggs  to  develop  to  the  crawling  stage. 
The  disease  disappeared  with  cold  weather 
because  the  frost  killed  the  parasites. 

"These  observations,"  says  Dr.  Smith 
in  his  published  report,  "forced  upon  me 
like  a  flash  the  conviction  that  we  were 
here  in  the  presence  of  a  wholly  new  fact 
in  the  cause  of  disease.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  the  disease  by  inoculation." 
Until  then  the  scientists  knew  only  one 
way  of  producing  disease  artificially. 
This  was  by  growing  the  germs  in  a  test 
tube  and  injecting  them  into  an  animal 
with  a  syringe.  These  experiments  showed 
that  Nature  was  constantly  doing  some- 
thing like  this  all  the  time.  The  body  of 
an  insect,  like  a  tick  —  and,  as  we  have 
since  learned,  of  a  mosquito,  a  fly.  a  flea,  a 
louse  —  makes  an  unexceptionable  culture 


tube.    And   its   bill  or  beak   makes  an 
ideal  hypodermic  syringe. 

Dr.  Smith  himself  referred  to  the 
"newness  and  awkwardness"  of  his  dis- 
covery. At  first  the  biggest  European 
investigators  found  it  exceedingly  amu- 
sing. "  1  must  say,"  remarked  the  great 
Robert  Koch,  "that  this  last  experiment 
with  the  young  ticks  has  not  really  found 
faith  with  specialists;  it  does  seem  Um 
romantic."  A  few  years  afterward,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Koch  repeated  the  Americans 
experiments  and  confirmed  them.  Dr. 
Koch's  last  important  work,  on  the  sleep- 
ing sickness  in  Africa,  was  a  study  for 
which  the  American  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion in  his  cattle  fever  experiments. 
Dr.  Koch  afterward  took  hold  of  another 
discovery  of  Dr.  Smith's  rather  dis- 
astrousl}'  to  himself.  For  it  was  Dr. 
Theobald  Smith  who  first  demonstrated 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
bacillus  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  the 
bacillus  of  human  tuberculosis.  On  the 
strength  of  this  discover)',  Koch  made  his 
famous  statement  that  human  bein^ 
stood  no  danger  of  acquiring  tubercubsis 
from  cows.  This  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  "breaks"  of  which  the 
greatest  scientists  are  sometimes  guilty. 
The  medical  world  has  since  decided  that 
Koch  was  right  in  this  discussion  in  so 
far  as  he  followed  Theobald  Smith  and 
wrong  when  he  differed  from  him. 

Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  earliest  cham- 
pions of  the  mosquito  discovery;  he  de- 
fended Dr.  Ross  when  that  great  English- 
man badly  needed  friends.  The  American 
knew  that  it  was  true  because  of  the  work 
which  he  had  done  in  Texas  fever;  and  it 
was  his  work,  more  than  anything  else. 
that  led  the  scientific  world  to  accept  the 
accuracy  of  Ross's  observations.  The 
Rockefeller  Institute  has  thus  acted  wisely 
in  making  Dr.  Smith  the  head  of  its  ne«' 
animal  departrpent.  Probably  no  living 
bacteriologist  is  better  qualified.  And 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  Dr.  Smith's 
great  discovery  has  not  been  effective  in  | 
stamping  out  cattle  fever.  He  has  shawm  | 
the  way  —  by  destroying  the  ticks:  bu* 
the  ticks  still  ravage  almost  unchecked.        | 
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rHE  ring  of  excitement  in  the 
consul's  voice  was  noticeable 
even  over  the  telephone. 
"Come  over  to  the  A  —  C 
Company's  warehouse  at  ten 
x:k,"  he  said.  "Things  have  come  to 
tiow-down  with  those  German  and 
^rican  plows  I  was  telling  you  about 
erday,  and  the  developments  promise 
be  interesting.  Pick  me  up  at  the 
sulate  if  you  can,  and  I'll  explain 
t's  in  the  wind  on  the  way  over." 

was  in  Buenos  Aires,  eight  years  ago, 

at  the  time  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
easing  attention  American  manufac- 
rs  were  giving  to  the  special  require- 
its  of  the  Argentine  market,  our  agri- 
ural  implements  were  beginning  to 
y  all  before  them  in  this  incalculably 
lable  field.  For  a  couple  of  years 
^rican  plows  of  all  classes  had  been 
ing  the  market  pretty  much  to  them- 
es, because  they  had  been  giving  the 
:  results  under  service.  Also,  despite 
I  freights  and  the  other  trade  handi- 
i  with  which  American  goods  have 
lys  had  to  contend  in  South  America, 
manufacturers  had  been  placing  their 
hinery  on  the  Argentine  market  at 
ler  more  favorable  terms  than  Eng- 
I  and  Germany  offered.     But  about 

time  of  my  visit  the  latter  country, 
)wing  a  characteristic  policy,  had 
jred  the  market  with  a  number  of  low- 
ed implements  that  were,  to  the  casual 
er,  apparently  the  equal  of  some  of  the 

from  the  United  States.  The  more 
plicated  of  these  German  implements, 
I  as  threshers  and  harvesters,  were 
lly   well  enough  constructed   to  de- 


monstrate favorably,  but  the  simpler 
ones,  such  as  plows,  disks,  harrows,  and 
the  like,  were  having  a  tremendous  sale. 
One  plow  in  particular  was  in  great  de- 
mand among  a  certain  class  of  Argentine 
dealers  because  of  its  good  finish  and  ex- 
tremely low  price. 

The  representative  of  an  American 
factory,  arriving  about  this  time,  found 
his  business  in  plows  almost  at  a  standstill 
as  a  result  of  this  German  competition. 
The  German  plow  was  apparently  a  dupli- 
cate of  his  own  in  every  particular  except 
in  finish,  and  in  this  respect  it  had  all  the 
best  of  the  comparison.  And  it  was  being 
turned  over  to  the  wholesalers  at  a  price 
25  per  cent,  lower  than  the  lowest  price 
his  company  permitted  him  to  make. 
In  vain  the  American  explained  that  his 
plow  was  of  forged  steel,  whereas  the  other 
was  only  of  cast  steel  and  likely,  therefore, 
to  succumb  to  the  first  rock  or  root  it 
encountered.  The  Argentine  dealers 
merely  spread  their  hands,  shrugged  their 
shoulders  indifferently,  and  muttered, 
"Quien  sabe,"  with  their  eyes  fixed 
dreamily  on  the  ceiling.  At  length  a  dealer, 
more  practical  and  more  considerate  than 
the  others,  told  the  American  that  it  was  a 
simple  business  proposition,  that  his  clients 
were  buying  the  cheaper  plows  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other,  and  that  he  had  only 
the  salesman's  word  that  his  plow  would 
more  than  make  up  in  length  of  service 
for  the  difference  of  price.  In  short,  the 
wholesaler,  though  he  had  probably  never 
heard  of  Missouri,  intimated  that  he  would 
like  to  be  shown.  To  this  the  American 
eagerly  assented,  and  it  was  to  the  "show- 
ing" that  the  consul  had  asked  me  toccy^Ns.. 
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The  consul  and  I  found  the  American 
already  on  hand  when  we  arrived  at  the 
big  warehouse  of  the  Argentine  implement 
company.  He  was  a  characteristic  repre- 
sentative of  the  men  that  our  manufactu- 
rers were  sending  to  South  America  at 
that  time  —  ready,  alert,  confident,  keen 
as  a  whip,  and  full  of  his  "line,"  but  un- 
certain with  the  language  and  not  yet 
aware  that  ultimate  success  must  be 
sought  by  conforming  his  business  methods 
to  those  of  the  country.  The  present 
emergency,  however,  was  one  with  which 
his  natural  talents  fitted  him  to  cope. 

A    PLOW   THAT   RANG   TRUE 

*'  I  have  explained  to  Don  Carlos,"  he 
said,  after  introducing  us  to  the  Argentine 
manager,  "  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  our  plow  and  the  German 
imitation,  and  also  why  this  better  quality 
more  than  makes  up  for  that  difference. 
Just  how  much  better  the  American  article 
is  I  am  going  to  show  him  as  soon  as  a  cou- 
ple of  the  German  plows  arrive.  Don 
Carlos  was  all  sold  out,  and  I've  had  him 
telephone  to  the  German  traveling  repre- 
sentative here  to  send  over  a  couple  to 
show  to  prospective  customers.  He's 
started  the  plows  already  and  sent  word 
that  he  will  come  himself  shortly  to  help 
along  the  sale.  1  want  to  make  my  test 
before  he  arrives,  because,  unless  I'm 
very  much  mistaken,  he  won't  consent 
to  the  use  of  his  plows  when  he  sees  what 
the  test  is." 

The  German  plows  arrived  presently 
and  proved  to  be,  as  the  consul  had  told 
me,  almost  exact  duplicates  of  the  Ameri- 
can implement  in  design  and  rather  better 
in  finish.  Wasting  no  time  in  further 
explanation,  the  American  salesman  called 
over  a  powerful  peon,  whom  he  had  waiting 
outside,  and  ordered  him  to  swing  with  all 
his  strength  with  a  ten-pound  sledge  upon 
the  share  of  one  of  the  American  plows. 
The  husky  Basque  spat  upon  his  hands, 
hunched  his  muscular  shoulders,  swung  the 
heavy  hammer  in  a  wide  circle,  and  brought 
it  down  on  the  spot  indicated.  A  note 
as  clear  as  that  of  a  bell  rang  out  and  the 
plow  went  bounding  across  the  floor, 
but,  save  for  the  patch  of  rad  paint  that 
fused  to  and  came  off  on  the  hammer  head. 


the  share  was  unmarked.  When  the  op- 
eration was  repeated  upon  one  of  the 
German  implements,  the  first  share  was 
completely  shattered,  the  pieces  being 
scattered  about  the  Hoor  like  so  much 
broken  crockery.  Thinking  that  pos- 
sibly the  faultiness  of  this  share  had  been 
an  accident  of  construction,  perhaps  of 
over-tempering,  the  dealer  requested  the 
peon  to  swing  upon  the  second  sample. 
This  blow  demonstrated  that  the  German 
implements  were  not  even  consistent  in 
their  defectiveness,  for  this  share  doubled 
up  under  the  blow  and  folded  lovingly  in 
around  the  hammer  like  a  flower  going  to 
sleep  at  night. 

There  were  tears  in  the  consul's  eyes 
as  he  wrung  the  salesman's  hand  in  con- 
gratulation, but  all  he  said  was,  "Ami) 
they  still  accuse  us  of  exportiilg  woodfi 
nutmegs!" 

The  German  entered  just  in  time  to 
gather  up  his  wreckajpe,  md  he  was  s» 
enraged  that  he  tbmtened  the  dakr 
with  a  suit  to  recover  the  v;9lHe.  dt  Ms 
damaged  samples.  I  learned  $lttenmi 
that  a  large  order  on  his  house  was  coun- 
termanded by  cable,  and  tluit  the  Gennaii 
did  have  to  go  to  law  to  collect  a  consider- 
able amount  actually  due  hiin  from  the 
indignant  Argentino  for  plows  that  had 
already  been  sold.  The  American  closed 
a  substantial  order.  The  next  day»  m- 
solving  to  take  the  bull  by  the  fcornst  hr 
set  out  with  a  sledge  hammer  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  dealers,  only  to  learn  to  his 
mingled  chagrin  and  satisfaction  that  the 
wily  German  had  been  ahead  of  him  and, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  had  removed  hb 
plows  from  the  path  of  destruction.  The 
sale  of  cheap  German  agricultural  ma- 
chinery on  the  River  Plate  languished  for 
several  years  after  that,  and  the  most 
casual  reference  to  a  hammer  is  prett> 
sure  to  bring  a  flush  of  guilt  or  anger  to  tlir 
face  of  a  German  salesman  in  any  part  of 
South  America  even  to-day. 

OUR  REPUTATION  FOR  "WOODEN  NUTMECS" 

Our  foreign  trade  competitors  have  a 
number  of  stock  stories  to  illustrate  the 
doubtful  character  of  American  goods,  but 
none  to  compare  with  the  "wooden  nut* 
m^'  classic.    I  have  heard  it  aihided  to 
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I  score  or  so  of  languages  and  dialects 
rvery  comer  of  the  six  continents  and 
seven  seas.  That  the  expression 
ame  a  byword,  and  that  it  was  per- 
mtly  applied  as  a  slur  through  so  many 
rs  to  American  goods  in  general,  was 

to  one  thing,  and  that  it  profits  us  no 
t  to  deny  —  we  certainly  did,  over  a 
5  period,  offer  many  descriptions  of 
Mxien  nutmegs"  abroad.  Not  a  great 
t  —  probably  only  a  small  fraction  of 

per  cent. —  of  our  exports  were  of  this 
racter  at  any  time,  but  these  were 
ely  scattered,  and   the  innocent  have 

to  suffer  for  it  with  the  guilty., 

ERICAN     LOCOMOTIVES     IN     AUSTRALIA 

striking  and  reassuring  example  of  the 
ient  confidence  abroad  in  American 
road  equipment  is  being  furnished  by 
tralia  in  connection  with  the  const ruc- 
1  of  its  first  great  transcontinental 
.  No  country  or  colony  in  the  world  is 
lealous  in  forwarding  home  industries 
Australia  is.  But  in  building  this  line, 
additional  locomotive  is  required  for 
y  fifty  miles  of  track;  and  track  is 
ig  laid  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  or  two  a 
.  This  extraordinary  demand  is  much 
3iid  the  power  of  the  home  manufactur- 
to  supply.  Bids  from  abroad  showed 
:  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  of 
mca  was  the  only  concern  that  would 
rantee  to  make  the  deliveries  at  the 
rvals  specified,  and  as  a  result  this 
ipany  has  supplied,  and  will  doubtless 
tinue  to  supply,  all  the  locomotives 
the  great  transcontinental  line  that 
not  be  built  in  the  country.  How 
:h  Australia's  commercial  patriotism 
>uying  home-built  locomotives  at  all 
osting  that  country  was  shown  in  a 
nt  debate  in  the  Commonwealth 
liament,  when  it  came  out  that  the 
^rican  engines  were  being  purchased, 
^ered  at  Port  Augusta,  for  approxi- 
cly  $23,000,  whereas  Australian  engines 
t  costing  more  than  $30,000  apiece, 
pite  the  great  difference  in  price,  the 
nier  declared  that  the  American  loco- 
ives  were  bought  solely  because,  ful- 
ig  all  technical  requirements,  they 
d  be  delivered  when  they  were  wanted. 
ne  of  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as 


one  of  the  best  founded,  complaints 
against  American  manufacturers  in  the 
past  has  been  that  they  have  failed  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  markets  that  they  have 
endeavored  to  supply.  For  example,  an 
American  mining  machinery  company 
once  ignored  the  very  complete  description 
of  local  conditions  that  was  sent  with  an 
order  from  a  Peruvian  company  which 
was  planning  to  use  a  dredge  somewhere 
on  the  upper  Amazon.  The  slightest 
study  would  have  revealed  to  the  Ameri- 
cans that  access  to  this  region  is  possible 
only  by  a  route  that  leads  over  a  couple 
of  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes.  Neverthe- 
less, they  shipped  a  dredge  of  the  kind 
that  can  make  its  way  only  through 
marshes  or  swamps  at  the  rate  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  a  day.  If  this  story  is  true 
—  and,  judging  from  the  way  1  have 
known  other  orders  to  be  filled  in  the 
early  days  of  our  export  trade,  it  probably 
is  true  —  it  is  especially  fitting  that  it 
should  have  been  an  American  concern 
which  recently  furnished  one  of  the  clever- 
est and  most  creditable  examples  of 
conforming  to  limiting  circumstances  that 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  has 
ever  known. 

OUR    PREEMINENCE    IN    ELECTRIC    WORKS 

A  gold  mining  company  which  was 
opening  up  a  property  at  Santo  Domingo, 
at  a  great  elevation  in  the  Cordillera  of 
Central  Peru,  wished  to  install  a  hydro- 
electric plant,  so  it  called  for  bids  for 
a  three-phase  generator,  rated  at  300 
horsepower,  which  could  be  transported 
to  its  destination  on  muleback.  The 
conservative  British  manufacturers  of 
electrical  machinery  refused  to  consider 
the  contract  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
thing  had  never  been  done  before,  and 
even  the  Continental  houses  held  that  it 
was  impossible  to  construct  a  machine 
of  greater  capacity  than  50  horsepower 
which  could  be  transported  as  specified. 
A  German  firm  made  a  very  low  bid  for  an 
installation  that  could  be  transported  by 
wagon,  but  as  the  expense  of  widening  the 
trail  to  the  mine  would  have  amounted 
to  something  like  forty  times  the  cost  of 
the  machinery,  this  coo\d  t«X  Vjfe  tox^\- 
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tained.  The  General  Electric  Company  of 
America,  however,  put  its  experts  to 
work  and  turned  out  an  installation  that 
conformed  to  specifications  in  every  partic- 
ular. This  was  carried  to  its  place 
on  mules,  set  up  and  put  in  operation,  and 
proved  to  be  an  unqualified  success  in 
every  respect  from  the  outset. 

The  American  genius  for  working  out 
hitherto  unsolved  mechanical  problems 
had  also  to  be  called  upon  in  designing  and 
building  the  hydro-electric  stations  of 
the  great  Cerro  de  Pasco  copper  mines  in 
Peru,  where,  on  account  of  the  great  eleva- 
tion —  more  than  1 3,000  feet  —  extreme 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  disturbance  of  atmospheric  electricity. 
The  contracts  for  great  hydro-electric 
works  in  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Installations  such  as  those  of  the  Tata 
and  Cauvery  projects  in  India,  and  those 
that  require  steel  trestle  work  of  unpre- 
cedented magnitude,  are  given  to  America 
by  preference  as  the  only  country  that 
has  had  the  special  experience  necessary 
for  successfully  carrying  them  through. 

One  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the 
success  of  American  machinery  abroad 
has  been  what  might  be  called  its  superior 
"utility"  —  the  fact  that  it  will  give  a 
more  valuable  service  for  the  money 
invested  in  it.  Often  it  is  more  expensive 
than  German  or  Belgian  machinery;  some- 
times it  has  not  the  "life"  of  that  of  Eng- 
land; but  in  practically  every  instance 
its  labor-saving  and  work-performing  qual- 
ities make  it  the  best  investment. 

BRICKS   FOR   THE   GARDEN   OF   EDEN 

1  recently  came  by  chance  upon  an 
interesting  illustration  of  this  superior 
"utility"  of  American  machinery,  in  the 
Tigro-Euphrates  Valley,  where  a  British 
company  is  carrying  out  for  the  Turkish 
Government  the  magnificent  plan  that 
Sir  William  Willcocks  outlined  for  the 
reclamation  of  this,  the  traditional  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  first  step 
in  the  project  was  the  building  of  a  great 
barrage  at  Hindieh  to  divert  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  River  into  its  old  channel 
by  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  in  the 
construction  of  this  great  dam  the  prin- 


cipal element  of  cost  proved  to  be  the 
manufacture  of  the  brick  of  which  it  was 
largely  built.  A  huge  army  of  Arabs 
were  employed,  by  contract,  in  making 
bricks  in  hand  moulds,  and  the  plan  was 
to  supplement  the  fluctuating  and  un- 
satisfactory supply  from  this  source  by  the 
use  of  brick-making  machines  imported 
from  England  and  the  Continent.  Not- 
withstanding that  Arab  labor  is  compara- 
tively costly  and  inefficient,  the  operatk)Q 
of  the  best  of  the  machines  proved  to  be  so 
complicated  and  slow  that  they  were 
unable  to  turn  out  cheaper  bricks,  or  even 
better  bricks,  than  the  swarming  fellaheen. 
The  resident  engineer  had  about  given  up 
all  hope  of  accomplishing  anything  me- 
chanically, when  the  foreman  of  the  brick- 
yards, a  progressive  young  Welshman, 
induced  him  to  send  for  an  American 
machine  with  which  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience at  home.  This  arrived  in  due  time 
and  had  been  in  operation  about  six 
months  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Hindieh 
in  the  summer  of  1912,  and  not  only  was 
it  turning  out  perfect  brick,  but  it  was 
also  accomplishing  its  work  75  per  cent 
faster  and  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
best  of  the  other  machines  had  done. 
The  latter,  naturally,  were  in  the  scrap 
heap,  and  two  more  American  machines 
had  been  ordered.  These,  1  have  since 
learned,  played  an  important  part  in 
forwarding  the  opening  of  the  great 
barrage  in  January. 

OUR    OFFICE    SUPPLIES    ABROAD 

In  high  grade  typewriters  —  machines 
that  sell  for  $100  or  more  —  America 
dominates  the  world's  market,  and  a  half 
dozen  of  our  leading  makes  are  so  far 
beyond  anything  that  is  manufactured 
elsewhere  that  they  are  employed  ei* 
clusively  by  many  foreign  business  and 
industrial  concerns,  and  even  in  govern- 
mental offices.  Our  lead  in  this  line,  as 
well  as  in  adding-machines,  cash  registers, 
duplicators,  and  similar  devices,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  probably  beyond  danger  of 
challenge.  In  lighter  and  lower  priced 
typewriters  we  have  also  built  up  a  good 
foreign  business,  though  in  this  biancb 
we  have  done  so  in  the  face  of  muck 
competition.    I   had  a  good  chance  to 
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\  the  character  of  the  most  trouble- 
t  phase  of  this  competition  on  my 
trip  abroad. 

I  this  journey,  principally  on  account 
s  portability,  1  had  taken  with  me  a 
:  American-made  aluminum  folding 
writer  which  had  been  on  the 
ict  only  a  year  or  two.  Despite  its 
ncss,  the  little  machine  stood  up 
ringly  under  hard  and  persistent 
ice,  and  a  year's  work  had  left  few 
cs  of  wear  upon  it.  Then  the  pack- 
j  that  was  carrying  it  through  the 
ntains  near  the  Chino-Burmese  fron- 
went  over  the  edge  of  a  storm-washed 
and  landed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine 

the  load  beneath  it.  1  took  the 
5S  of  the  little  typewriter  back  with 
to  Rangoon,  where  they  wanted  to 
ge  me  more  for  the  necessary  repairs 

the  machine  was  worth.  One  of  the 
jrs  there,  however  —  an  oily  Bengali  — 
^  me  a  machine  that  he  had  just 
vcd  from  Germany,  which,  except 
its  frame  was  of  some  heavy  pressed 
il  instead  of  aluminum,  was  an  almost 
5Ct  replica  of  the  one  1  had  been  carry- 

I  bought  it  for  100  rupees  whfch, 
ring  for  duty  and  freight,  was  only  a 
:  more  than  half  of  the  $50  that  the 
r  machine  was  sold  for  in  America. 

PETITION    WITH    GERMAN    IMITATIONS 

ccept  that  it  was  noisier  and  stiffer 
my  little  American  machine,  the 
typewriter  worked  very  satisfactorily 
ibout  two  weeks.  Then  cumulative 
bles  set  in,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
ths  the  mechanical  parts  were  so 
I  and  sprung  that  a  number  of  the 

bars  would  not  carry  up  to  the  roller, 
ly  nothing  of  the  lack  of  alignment  of 

others.  The  thing  was  as  flimsy 
German  toy,  as  poorly  made  as  it  was 
p,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the 
lish  dealer  in  Bombay,  who  put  my 
machine  in  working  order  again  for  a 

reasonable  charge,  that  it  was  already 
loroughly  discredited  that  it  was  being 
Med  only  in  the  native  bazaars,  and 

decreasing  success  even  there.     1  am 

using  the  original  little  American 
hine  on  all  journeys  on  which  port- 
ty  is  an  object. 


I  have  in  mind  many  other  examples 
of  the  characteristic  German  practice  of 
turning  out  an  article  that  is  faultless  in 
finish  but  most  unreliable  in  service. 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  is  an  obvious 
imitation  of  some  American  article  that 
has  alread\'  gained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion on  its  merits.  Our  best  sewing  ma- 
chines, like  our  high  grade  typewriters, 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  but  the  bazaars 
of  Maylasia,  India.  Turkey,  and  North 
Africa  were  flooded  a  few  >ears  ago  with 
a  beautifully  inlaid  and  varnished  hand 
machine  which,  as  it  sold  for  about  2s 
per  cent,  less  than  the  American  article 
of  which  it  was  a  palpable  imitation,  had 
things  a  good  deal  its  own  way  until 
its  cheap  materials,  giving  way  or  wearing 
out  in  use,  revealed  its  true  value.  Ger- 
man cameras,  made  in  all  the  popular 
designs  of  the  American  "kodak,"  have 
been  put  on  the  market  recently,  and, 
being  low  priced  and  well  finished,  are 
having  a  large  sale  in  places  where  the 
public  have  not  learned  that  they  "peeF* 
and  warp  on  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture 
as  no  American  camera  ever  did.  1  speak 
feelingly  again,  for  I  was  forced  to  buy 
one  of  these  German  cameras  in  Batavia 
after  my  own  had  been  lost  by  a  coolie. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  THAT  WINS  TRADE 

American  steel  rails  and  girders  are 
known  and  used  throughout  the  world, 
and  are  willingly  contracted  for  whenever 
the  Steel  Trust  sees  fit  to  make  prices  to 
meet  foreign  competitors.  An  active  tradj? 
in  reinforcing  bars  for  concrete  construc- 
tion is  of  more  recent  growth.  Two  years 
ago  I  noticed  a  decided  preference  for 
American  reinforcing  materials  at  all  the 
Asiatic  ports,  and  it  was  with  especial 
interest,  therefore,  that  1  read  in  a  late 
consular  report  that  at  least  one  American 
firm  has  gone  after  that  business  in  a 
thoroughly  systematic  manner.  Consul 
Henry  D.  Baker,  on  special  commercial 
service  in  Asia,  after  telling  of  the  demand 
in  India  for  American  roofings,  expanded 
metal,  and  reinforcing  bars,  writes: 

"The  extensive  use  of  reinforcing  ma- 
terials in  India  has  been  specially  pn)- 
moted  by  one  firm  in  Detroit,  which  em- 
ploys in  India  imMd  tn^tftftis  \xawv  >J^fc 
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United  States,  who  on  arrival  in  India 
make  a  careful  study  of  local  conditions 
and  then  furnish  technical  advice,  super- 
vision, and  selling  assistance  to  the  dif- 
ferent local  selling  agents  of  this  product. 
They  take  care  that  contractors  in  charge 
of  buildings  using  such  reinforced  steel 
make  no  technical  mistakes  in  the  use  of 
such  material  in  building  construction/' 

Such  methods  as  these  will  be  richly 
rewarded,  for  work  along  similar  lines 
was  an  important  element  in  building  up 
the  great  export  trades  of  our  manufactur- 
ers of  agricultural,  mining,  and  elec- 
trical machinery. 

AMERICAN     ZINC     IN     THE     TROPICS 

Corrugated  iron  sheet  for  sidings  and 
roofings,  which  was  an  American  in- 
vention in  the  first  place,  naturally  had 
things  all  its  own  way  when  first  put  on  the 
market;  but  that  it  has  held  its  place  in  the 
face  of  the  vigorous  foreign  competition 
of  the  last  decade  is  especially  gratify- 
ing. American  "zinc,"  as  it  is  populariy 
called,  roofs  the  outposts  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  and,  from  China  to 
Australia,  from  New  Guinea  to  Nigeria, 
1  found  it  generally  credited  with  a  longer 
life  —  due  to  a  heavier  galvanizing  and  a 
greater  stiffness  — than  that  manufactured 
in  Europe.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  galvanized  iron  culverts 
have  begun  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
corrugated  sheets.  These  culverts  are 
manufactured  in  sections  which  "nest" 
compactly,  and  so  are  easily  portable. 
I  have  seen  bales  of  "split"  culverts,  swung 
over  donkeys  and  camels,  stringing  out  in 
advance  of  railroad  construction  across 
the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Sudan, 
and  Algeria. 

The  success  of  American  composition 
roofings  has  been  no  less  sweeping  than 
that  of  our  corrugated  irons,  and  there  are 
few  modern  buildings  erected  within  the 
last  four  years  in  the  Orient,  Africa,  or 
South  America  that  are  not  covered  with 
some  form  of  it.  An  especial  triumph  for 
this  distinctively  American  product  was 
its  selection  to  cover  the  great  Tallak 
tank  in  Calcutta,  the  largest  structure  of 
its  kind  in  the  worid.  It  will  demand 
voy  aggressive  competiticm  from  Europe 


seriously  to  threaten  the  supremacy  Amer- 
ica has  won  in  this  line. 

Our  European  rivals  admit  that  what 
they  somewhat  contemptuously  term 
"cheap  Yankee  automobiles"  are  having  a 
remarkable  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  are  wont  to  attribute  the  fact  to 
their  low  price  alone.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  price  was  a  potent  element  in  intro- 
ducing these  machines  among  p>eoples  of 
modest  purchasing  power,  but  this  alone 
will  not  explain  why  the  greatest  increases 
in  sales  have  been  in  the  places  where 
they  were  first  sold.  The  real  reason  for 
this  popularity  is  that  the  light  American 
machines  have  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
greater  power  than  competing  machines 
have,  and  are  built  to  withstand  incom- 
parably harder  usage  than  any  foreign 
machine  that  sells  within  from  $300  to 
$500  of  their  price.  The  kind  of  service 
that  is  responsible  for  the  popularity  of 
the  light  American  car  was  well  illustrated 
by  an  experience  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion in  Assam,  on  the  northeastern  frontier 
of  India,  two  years  ago. 

A   TRIUMPH    OF   OUR   AUTOMOBILES 

In  the  face  of  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
from  British  dealers,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment bought  several  hundred  light  Ameri- 
can automobiles  for  ,use  at  the  Durbar 
at  Delhi  in  191 1.  After  a  few  weeks' 
service  in  connection  with  that  pageant 
these  machines,  being  offered  for  sale  at  a 
small  discount  from  their  purchase  price, 
were  eagerly  bought  by  officials,  planters, 
and  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  Middle 
East.  This  sale  was  the  big  end  of  the 
wedge  opening  wide  a  market  in  which  an 
encouraging  beginning  had  been  made. 

One  of  these  little  machines  was  sold  to 
a  tea  planter  of  Upper  Assam,  a  region  in 
the  Himalayan  foothills  with  scarcely 
any  good  roads  and  a  rainfall  of  from  yio 
to  500  inches  a  year.  It  was  the  first  auto- 
mobile to  go  into  the  mountain  sectioo  of 
this  region,  and  the  rough-and-tumble 
service  that  the  progressive  planter  got 
out  of  it  on  roads  and  paths  that  had 
hitherto  been  sacred  to  the  pony,  coolie 
bearer,  and  pack  coolie  was  the  wonder 
of  the  countryside.  Few  machines  cookl 
ever  have  been  given  much  haider  usage 
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the  staunch  little  Yankee  invader, 

was  still  in  first  class  condition  when, 

lonths  after  it  was  purchased,  the 

sr's  native  chauffeur  drove  it   into 

hout  on  the  Cherrapunji  Road  during 

het,  and  it  went  rolling  five  hundred 

nto  the  rain-swollen  river.    After  a 

s  search  had  failed  to  reveal  any 

of  machine  or  driver,   both   were 

up  for  lost,  and  the  planter,  finding 

it  had  become  almost  indispensable, 

to  Calcutta  for  another  of  the  same 

I,  several  of  his  neighbors  taking  the 

ion  to  place  similar  orders. 

ENGINE    THAT    SURVIVED    DROWNING 

e  remains  of  the  pioneer  machine 
found  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
il  miles  below  the  point  where  the 
ent  had  occurred.  The  wheels  were 
and  the  body  battered  almost  be- 
recc^ition,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
of  sentiment  that  the  planter  had 
ieces  gathered  up  and  taken  home  by 
5.  A  month  later,  while  on  a  tour 
sam,  I  saw  the  salvaged  engine  and 
if  the  transmission  gear  set  up  over  a 
and  actually  pumping  water  to  the 
er's  bungalow  on  the  top  of  a  high 
.  On  the  strength  of  this  engine's 
ibility  trial/'  as  well  as  on  the  general 
ing  of  a  number  of  other  machines 
e  same  make  as  the  first  one,  it  is 
$oing  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  talk 
l>ean  automobiles  to  the  tea  planters 
ipcr  Assam  for  some  time  to  come. 
us  American  manufacturers  are,  and 
been  for  a  number  of  years,  supplying 
•eign  markets  goods  of  irreproachable 
ty  and  unrivalled  utility.  Sporadic 
iKes  of  shipments  of  inferior  goods 
come  to  my  attention  now  and  then, 
1  my  last  five  years  of  travel  abroad  I 
failed  to  discover  a  single  general 
(  American  export  in  connection  with 
I  1  did  not  see  a  conscientious  effort 
ve  the  foreign  buyer  his  money's 
I.  Not  always  is  the  American  article 
\g  the  best  sale,  even  in  the  face  of  its 
ble  superiority.  This  is  not  the 
of  the  article  itself,  however,  but  is 
ly  because  its  rivals  are  better  estab- 
I  locally  or  have  a  better  distribu- 
irganization  back  of  them. 


Three  nations  will  divide  between  them 
the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  trade  of  this 
century  —  Great  Britain,  which  annexed 
the  best  part  of  the  commercial  as  it  did 
the  geographical  world  by  priority  of 
occupation,  and  which  has  the  largest 
trade  at  the  present  time;  and  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  both  of  which  are 
rapidly  overcoming  Britain's  lead.  The 
unspoken  trade  slogan  of  Great  Britain 
might  be  fairly  stated  as,  '*The  Goods  We 
Sold  Your  Fathers;"  that  of  Germany  as. 
"Cheaper  Goods;"  and  that  of  the  United 
States  as,  ''More  Useful  Goods."  In  this 
article  my  main  endeavor  has  been  to 
show  how  our  manufacturers  are  livinj^ 
up  to  the  American  watchword. 

In  the  last  ten  years  Germany's  foreign 
trade  has  increased,  both  actually  and 
relatively,  slightly  faster  than  the  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  two  nations 
are  now  running  neck-and-neck,  with 
about  $4,500,000,000  a  year  to  the  credit 
of  each.  (Great  Britain's  overseas  com- 
merce approximates  $5,500,000,000  a  year.) 
Germany's  fine  showing,  with  two  thirds 
of  our  population  and  the  merest  fraction 
of  our  area  and  resources,  is  largely  trace- 
able to  one  thing  —  organization.  The 
distinguished  German  Colonial  Secretary, 
Dr.  Solf,  whom  I  met  when  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Samoa,  said  to  me  several  years  ago: 
"  If  the  United  States  had  Germany's 
organization,  or  if  Germany  had  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
either  of  the  resulting  combinations  could 
wage  successful  commercial  war  against 
all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"True,  Your  Excellency,"  I  replied: 
"and  I  have  hopes  that  the  United  States 
will  have  Germany's  organization  before 
Germany  has  the  United  States'  resources." 

The  consummation  of  the  present  compre- 
hensive plans  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade 
will  leave  us  well  along  toward  achieving; 
an  export  organization  that  shall  be  equal 
to  Germany's.  This  organization,  en- 
couraged by  the  high  quality  of  the  goods 
we  are  sending  abroad,  and  backed  by  our 
incomparable  natural  resources,  should 
indeed  place  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion to  "wage  successful  commercial  war 
against  all  the  rest  of  iVv^hiotVA:' 


A  CHEMIST  WHO  BECAME  KING  OF 

AN  INDUSTRY 

HERMAN     FRASCH,     THE     GREATEST     OF     OIL-REFINING     EXPERTS     AND     MASTER, 

THROUGH     HIS     RESEARCHES    AND     INVENTIONS,     OF    THE 

SULPHUR     SUPPLY    OF    THE    WORLD 

BY 

JOHN  M.  OS  K I  SON 


IN  1887,  the  oil  wells  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois  were  producing  30,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  daily,  worth  14 
cents  a  barrel. 
In  §888,  after  the  producers  and 
refiners  had  adopted  the  process  of  puri- 
fication that  was  worked  out  by  the  late 
Herman  Frasch,  the  same  field  was  market- 
ing 90,000  barrels  a  day  at  $i  a  barrel. 

In  1903,  the  United  States  imported 
188,888  tons  of  sulphur;  none  was  ex- 
ported. 

In  1907,  the  imports  had  fallen  to  20,399 
tons,  and  35,000  tons  were  exported. 
This  reversal  resulted  from  the  perfection 
of  Mr.  Frasch's  remarkable  plan  for 
raising  sulphur  in  liquid  form  from  the 
deposits  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  Louisiana, 
and  marketing  it. 

It  is  a  story  of  big  achievements  which 
these  dates  and  figures  summarize.  The 
life  of  this  industrial  chemist,  German 
bom  and  American  trained,  who  died 
while  this  was  being  written,  was  rich 
in  results,  scientific  and  commercial;  in 
its  completed  record,  there  is  much  to 
stir  the  imagination.  Up  to  1912,  when 
illness  forced  him  out  of  active  work, 
the  United  States  had  granted  sixty- 
four  patents  to  Mr.  Frasch;  most  of  his 
important  experiments  have  involved 
the  erection  of  huge  plants;  his  trans* 
actions  have  mounted  to  millions  of  dollars 
in  value;  and  his  discoveries  have  affected 
the  economic  fate  of  a  nation. 

At  sixteen,  Mr.  Frasch  took  up  the 
practice  of  pharmacy.  Very  soon  there- 
after he  left  Germany  (he  was  bom  at 
Gaildorf,  in  WOrttemberg,  in  i8$3)  in 
search  oif  the  broader  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  this  country.    Landing  in  Phil- 


adelphia, he  was  presently  installed  as 
laboratory  chief  by  Professor  Maisch  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

His  interest,  however,  switched  from 
pharmaceutical  to  industrial  chemistry, 
and  at  twenty-two  Mr.  Frasch  set  up  a 
laboratory  of  his  own.  A  patent  on  a 
process  for  the  utilization  of  tin  scrap 
was  issued  to  him  in  1875;  his  second 
patent,  granted  in  the  following  year,  ' 
marked  his  evolution  of  a  process  tor 
refining  paraffin  wax.  This  was  purchased 
by  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  so  greatly 
pleased  were  the  purchasers  that  they 
induced  Mr.  Frasch  to  give  up  his  labora- 
tory in  Philadelphia  and  devote  himsdf 
to  work,  under  contract,  in  the  petroleuin 
industry. 

For  nine  years,  Mr.  Frasch  gave  most 
of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  oil  companies, 
continually  improving  the  refining  pro- 
cesses. In  the  same  period,  however,  he 
found  time  to  invent  a  process  for  manih 
facturing  white  lead  directly  from  galena 
ore;  he  tackled  the  problem  of  improving 
the  processes  and  apparatus  for  manu- 
facturing salt.  In  that  period,  too,  he 
took  out  a  patent  on  an  ingenious  process 
for  making  elements  for  thermal  electric 
generators,  and  secured  two  patents  on 
carbons  —  one  an  electric  light  carbon,  , 
and  the  other  a  product  of  "wax  tailings" 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Frasch's  contracts  with  the  ol 
companies  expired  in  188$.  At  the  time, 
he  was  occupied  with  one  of  the  big  jmh* 
lems  of  the  oil  industry  —  purifioitioii 
of  the  sulphur-tainted  oil  of  the  0^n^4*«" 
fields.  He  moved  to  London,  OntariOr 
and   there  organized   an   oil   company. 
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in  three  years  he  had  succeeded  in 
nating  the  "skunk"  odor  from  sulphur 
by  a  cheap  and  practicable  process; 

the  Standard  Oil  Company  bought 
atents  and  plant.  Using  the  Frasch 
Its,  under  the  direction  of  their  in- 
^r,  whose  services  they  once  more  en- 
i,  the  Standard  Oil  companies  were 

to  convert  the  immense  fields  in 
,    Indiana,    and    Illinois,    discovered 

than  the  Canadian  deposits,  from 
jcers  of  fuel  oil  worth  14  cents  a 
:l  to  producers  of  illuminating  oil 
I  to  the  best  product  of  Pennsylvania, 
output  of  these  fields  jumped  almost 
xiiately  from  30,000  to  90,000  barrels 
jde  oil  a  day  —  its  price  rose  from  14 
to$i  a  barrel. 

DW    AN    INVENTION    WAS    EVOLVED 

rough  Mr.  Frasch's  accounts  of  the 
iments  that  led  to  success  in  this 
ire  runs  a  note  of  self-confidence,  a 
stion  of  patient  and  careful  work, 
I  has  characterized  his  whole  career. 
rimenting  in  his  laboratory,  he  found 
various  metallic  oxides  were  dissolved 
lie  sulphur  and  oil  compound;  he 
I  that  when  the  tainted  oil  was  satur- 
with  all  the  metallic  oxide  it  could 

in  solution  the  odor  disappeared; 
he  pushed  the  experiment  further. 
nal  demonstration  showed  that  the 
ion  of  metallic  oxide  to  an  already 
ated  solution  would  effect  a  complete 
phurization  of  the  petroleum.  He  had 
1  the  problem  scientifically;  there 
ined  the  difficult  task  of  adapting  his 
ss  to  commercial  use. 
St,  he  must  select  the  most  suitable 
;  his  tests  showed  that  both  scientif- 
'  and  economically  copper  oxide  was 

Then  he  must  erect  a  plant  big 
!^  to  test  his  process  on  a  commercial 
;  if  it  was  to  forward  the  art  of  oil  re- 
( and  to  open  to  general  use  great  new 
ies,  the  process  must  be  cheap  —  so 
»  that  it  could  be  used  to  put  the 
ur-tainted  oils  in  effectivecompetition 
the  output  of  Pennsylvania. 
make  his  tests,  Mr.  Frasch  erected 
(X>-barrel  still  and  a  roasting  furnace 
eating  the  copper  so  that  it  might  be 
over  and  over.    His  still  was  22 


feet  in  diameter  and  16  feet  high,  and  one 
of  the  problems  which  presented  itself 
was  to  fit  it  with  a  device  for  keeping  the 
mass  stirred ;  he  invented  one.  Then,  after 
he  sold  his  patents  and  took  charge  of  the 
Standard's  refining  works  in  Ohio,  he 
had  another  serious  matter  to  worry  about, 
lo  handle  the  Standard's  business,  he 
would  have  needed  160  roasting  furnaces 
such  as  he  had  used  in  Canada.  Obvioush 
they  would  cost  too  much,  and  their 
erection  would  consume  too  much  time. 
So  Mr.  Frasch  undertook  to  erect  half  a 
dozen  gigantic  roasters  conforming  in 
capacity  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
of  the  refinery  in  Ohio. 

Through  each  of  the  great  roasting 
furnaces  must  run  a  shaft  carrying  stirring  . 
arms;  how  to  preserve  these  shafts  from 
warping  in  the  intense  heat  was  for  a  time 
a  baffling  problem.  Pursuing  his  usual 
calm  and  self-confident  course,  Mr.  Frasch 
first  tried  internal  air-cooling.  But  he 
had  blundered  somewhere,  for  he  found 
that  the  air  forced  through  the  hollow 
shaft  and  stirring  arms  very  soon  became 
heated  beyond  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace.  Hot  water  cooling  proved  to  be 
the  solution  of  the  problem  —  and  Mr. 
Frasch  devised  a  way  to  utilize  steam  from 
the  shaft  and  stirring  arms  (which  became 
in  effect  water  tube  boilers)  in  the  operation 
of  the  plant. 

AN    INVENTOR    WHO   MADE    MONEY 

There  is  no  starving  experimenter  or 
swindled  inventor  in  this  stor>';  for  his 
patents  and  his  Canadian  plant  Mr.  Frasch 
was  paid  in  stock  which  at  the  time  was 
selling  for  JJ 1 68  a  share  and  paying  yearlx 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  After 
the  success  of  his  process  had  been  proved, 
he  sold  half  of  his  holdings  of  stock  for 
$820  a  share,  when  it  was  paying  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  a  year.  His 
reward  was  big,  but  it  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  that  of  the  owners  of  oil 
land,  the  operators  and  refiners,  in  the 
fields  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  For 
them,  the  inventor  had  literally  created 
millions  of  new  wealth. 

From  the  apparatus  of  his  laboratory 
and  known  conditions,  Mr.  Frasch  be^aw 
to  turn  to  the  consxd^iaXxotv  o\  ^  dX^^x^^v 
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set  of  problems  and  conditions.  He 
developed  an  extraordinary  power  to 
visualize  geological  areas  that  are  hidden 
deep  from  any  possible  view  of  the  eye. 
Consider  the  process  that  he  patented  for 
increasing  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  wells 
of  the  fields  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  oil  occurs  in  the 
Devonian  sandstone,  a  successful  method 
of  rejuvenating  a  tired  well  had  been 
found;  it  was  to  drop  a  charge  of  nitro- 
glycerine to  the  bottom  and  shatter  the 
surrounding  rock.  That  method,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  good  method  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where  the  oil  came 
from  a  deeper  geological  horizon,  in  Si- 
lurian limestone.  Mr.  Frasch  tackled 
the  job  from  another  angle;  sending  his 
mind  down  to  look  over  the  oil-bearing 
rock,  he  concluded  that  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  certain  sections,  and,  in  other 
sections,  sulphuric  acid  poured  down  the 
well,  which  was  to  be  plugged  immediately, 
would  presently  produce  such  a  pressure 
of  gases  as  would  open  numerous  minute 
cracks  in  the  surrounding  rock  and  put  the 
well  in  communicatton  with  new  oil 
cavities. 

Here  was  a  hint  of  the  most  spectacular 
success  of  the  long  list  of  successful  pro- 
cesses invented  by  Mr.  Frasch,  the  process 
for  tapping  the  unique  reservoir  of  sul- 
phur that  was  discovered  in  1865  by  oil 
prospectors  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  Louisiana. 

A    BURIED   CRATER    FULL   OF   SULPHUR 

A  thousand  feet  below  the  surface,  ap- 
parently filling  the  cone  of  a  great  geyser 
that  had  been  active  in  the  Tertiary  period, 
lies  this  bed  of  sulphur,  more  than  99I  per 
cent,  pure,  mixed  with  limestone  in  the 
proportion  of  70  per  cent,  sulphur  and 
30  per  cent,  limestone.  The  bed  is  nearly 
circular  in  shape,  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  diameter  and  known  to  be  1,100  feet 
thick  in  places.  Directly  above  it  is 
a  stratum  of  quicksand  500  feet  thick; 
and,  until  Mr.  Frasch  undertook  the  job, 
this  quicksand  defeated  every  attempt 
made  to  get  at  the  sulphur.  An  Austrian 
company,  a  French  company,  and  several 
American  companies  had  tried  without 
success  to  sink  a  shaft  to  the  sulphur  de- 
posit and  to  mine  it  in  the  usual  way. 


Mr.  Frasch  first  heard  of  the  Calcasieu 
Parish  deposit  and  the  problem  of  its 
exploitation  in  1891.  He  secured  a' core 
of  the  sulphur  from  one  of  the  wells  which 
had  been  sunk,  gathered  all  the  available 
data,  and  set  to  work  on  the  problem. 

"  I  decided,"  he  said,  "  that  the  only 
way  to  mine  this  sulphur  was  to  melt  it  in 
the  ground  and  pump  it  to  the  surface  in 
liquid  form.  ...  I  realized  from  the 
outset  that  a  method  entirely  different 
from  that  employed  in  the  mines  of  Sicily 
was  necessary  for  success  here,  as  the  class 
of  labor  required  to  operate  this  mine  wouM 
demand  at  least  $5  a  day,  whereas  the 
Sicilian  miners  were  being  paid  60  cents  a 
da>'."  There  spoke  the  industrial  re- 
searcher who  had  been  trained  not  only 
to  think  scientifically  but  along  extremely 
practical  lines,  too. 

MINING   SULPHUR  THROUGH    A    PIPE 

Well-drilling  equipment  was  crude  then, 
and  nearly  nine  months  were  required  to 
sink  a  ten-inch  pipe  through  200  feet  of 
the  sulphur  deposit.  (It  can  be  done  in 
three  days  now.)  Inside  the  ten-inch 
pipe  Mr.  Frasch  placed  another,  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  strainer  at  the  bottom 
and  a  seat  to  receive  a  third  pipe  three 
inches  in  diameter.  He  had  the  space 
between  the  ten-inch  pipe  and  the  six- 
inch  pipe  packed  with  sand  to  brace  it 
against  the  pressure  he  foresaw  would  be 
produced  by  the  shifting  sands  and  the 
subsiding  rock  when  the  sulphur  was  re- 
moved. It  was  his  plan  to  force  super- 
heated water  down  between  the  six-inch 
pipe  and  the  three-inch  pipe,  and  when 
the  sulphur  was  melted  to  pump  it  up 
through  the  three-inch  pipe. 

Before  any  possible  test  could  be  made, 
Mr.  Frasch  had  to  set  up  a  battery  of 
boilers  and  superheating  cylinders  of  hb 
own  devising  sufficient  to  supply  a  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  hot  water  —  he  had 
decided  that  the  water  must  be  heated  to 
335^  Fahrenheit  in  order  to  melt  the  sulphur 
rock.  So  twenty  1 50-horsepower  boilers 
were  installed. 

"When  everything  was  ready  to  nute 
the  first  trial,"  Mr.  Frasch  said»  in  recalling 
that  day  in  which  either  complete  failure 
or   conspicuous    success    would    be   his 
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portion,  "we  raised  steam  in  the  boilers 
and  sent  the  superheated  water  into  the 
ground  without  a  hitch."  Can  you  figure 
what  a  hitch  at  that  moment  would  have 
meant?  Mr.  Frasch  explained:  "If  for 
one  instant  the  temperature  required 
should  drop  below  the  melting  point  of 
sulphur,  it  would  mean  failure."  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  and  his  helpers  watched 
anxiously  beside  the  pumps  that  were 
forcing  the  hot  water  down.  Hour  after 
hour  they  watched,  and  the  steady  stream 
went  down  without  interruption. 

"she's  pumping!" 

After  twenty-four  hours  of  steady  forc- 
ing, Mr.  Frasch  gave  the  word  to  start  the 
engine  attached  to  the  "sulphur  line."  A 
strain  was  noted;  it  increased;  the  engine 
was  doing  work.  "More  and  more 
slowly,"  he  recalled,  "went  the  engine, 
more  steam  was  supplied,  and  at  last  the 
man  at  the  throttle  sang  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  'She's  pumping!'  On  the  pol- 
ished rod  of  the  pump  appeared  a  liquid, 
and  when  I  wiped  it  off  with  my  finger  1 
found  my  finger  covered  with  sulphur. 

"Within  five  minutes,  the  receptacles 
under  pressure  were  opened,  and  a  beauti- 
ful stream  of  the  golden  fluid  shot  into  the 
barrels  we  had  ready.  After  pumping 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  forty 
barrels  we  had  supplied  were  seen  to  be 
inadequate.  Quickly  we  threw  up  em- 
bankments and  lined  them  with  boards 
ready  to  receive  the  sulphur  that  was 
gushing  forth;  and  since  that  day  no  fur- 
ther attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a 
vessel  or  mold. 

"  When  the  sun  went  down  we  stopped 
pumping  until  we  could  prepare  to  receive 
more  of  the  liquid  in  the  morning.  The 
material  on  the  ground  had  to  be  removed, 
and  willing  hands  helped  to  make  a  clean 
slate  for  the  next  day." 

You  get  in  this  description  of  Mr. 
Frasch's  one  of  the  genuinely  thrilling 
pictures  of  the  triumph  of  a  successful 
inventor.  A  friend  of  his,  appreciating 
to  the  full  Mr.  Frasch's  power  of  mind  and 
the  range  of  his  genius,  once  pointed  to  a 
half  length  portrait  of  him. 

"An  impressive  looking  man,  isn't  he!" 
said  this  friend,  and  the  rounded,  dome- 


like head  and  the  cool  wisdom  of  the  eyes 
in  the  painted  presentation  bore  out  the 
suggestion.  Then  the  friend  laughed, 
in  affectionate  memory,  arid  held  a  hand 
out  level  with  his  shoulder. 

"He's  about  this  tall,"  said  he,  "and 
fat!  But  you  don't  think  of  that  when 
you  know  Mr.  Frasch." 

AN    inventor's    hour    OF    TRIUMPH 

After  working  far  into  the  night  to  clear 
away  the  piled-up  sulphur,  which  began  to 
harden  almost  immediately  upon  falling 
from  the  pump,  Mr.  Frasch's  helpers  went 
home  and  left  him  alone.  Alone,  he  took 
that  first  heady  taste  of  success  which 
can    never    be    tasted    a    second    time. 

"  1  mounted  the  sulphur  pile,"  confessed 
Mr.  Frasch,  "and  seated  myself  on  the 
very  top.  It  pleased  me  to  hear  the  slight 
noise  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
warm  sulphur.  It  was  like  a  greeting 
from  below  —  proof  that  my  object  had 
been  accomplished." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Frasch's  project  had 
become  known  long  before,  but  it  had 
drawn  out  only  skeptical  comments.  Sit- 
ting there  in  the  night  on  his  pile  of  cooling 
sulphur,  he  realized  the  experimenter's 
supreme  joy,  that  of  achieving  a  dream. 

Between  his  first  experiment  and  the 
final  working  out  of  the  plant  on  a  big 
scale  lay  a  good  many  years  of  hard  fighting 
against  minor  difficulties.  You  remember, 
he  became  interested  in  the  problem  first 
in  1 89 1 ;  it  was  twelve  years  later  before  Mr. 
Frasch's  company  was  a  commercial  suc- 
cess. You  see  what  sort  of  calm  patience 
is  needed  by  the  industrial  chemist. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  long  delay  in 
putting  the  sulphur  plant  on  its  feet 
financially  was  that  during  most  of  the 
time  it  was  being  developed  Mr.  Frasch 
was  giving  the  better  part  of  his  services 
to  the  oil  people.  He  could  visit  it  only 
at  long  intervals;  and  every  fresh  problem 
which  arose  waited  upon  his  ingenious 
and  exploring  mind  for  solution.  Every 
small  change  and  needed  improvement 
required  a  long  time  and  great  expense 
to  effect,  for  this  experiment  station,  you 
will  observe,  was  of  truly  magnificent 
dimensions. 

Once  pumping  vi2lS  ^^\\  >\tAfe\  ^vj. 
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there  arose  the  puzzle  of  how  to  save  the 
pipes  from  being  crushed  and  wrenched  as 
the  sulphur  and  lime  rock  subsided  to  fill 
up  the  cavities  that  were  left  by  the  melted 
and  raised  sulphur;  to  prevent  this,  a  12- 
inch  pipe  with  telescope  joints  was  sunk 
outside  the  lo-inch  pipe  and  the  space 
between  was  stuffed.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  replace  with  earth  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  material  that  were  pumped  up, 
and  a  dredging  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
4,000  tons  a  day  was  installed. 

At  one  time  a  well  ceased  producing 
while  the  pipes  were  still  intact.  Mr. 
Frasch  was  called  to  fmd  an  explanation; 
he  worked  out  the  theory  that  "wild 
waters"  entering  the  melting  zone  had 
proved  to  be  so  extensive  that  they  lowered 
the  temperature  of  the  superheated  water 
below  the  melting  point.  So  Mr.  Frasch 
proceeded  to  "seal"  the  melting  zone 
away  from  the  harmful  flow  by  pumping 
sawdust  down  until  it  filled  the  crevices. 
In  five  days,  he  forced  thirty  carloads  of 
sawdust  down,  and  after  that  was  done 
the  well  produced  39,000  tons  more 
before  the  subsiding  rock  crushed  it. 

SUPERHEATING    A    MINIATURE    OCEAN 

Year  by  year,  the  plant  in  Louisiana 
became  a  thing  of  huge  dimensions  —  and 
it  grew  in  physical  size  far  faster  than  its 
commercial  success  warranted.  To  supply 
the  superheated  water  for  the  eight  wells 
Mr.  Frasch  had  sunk,  he  erected  eight 
batteries:  of  boilers  —  130  in  all,  ranging  in 
horsepower  from  1 50  to  300  each  —  their 
work  being  to  heat  to  335*"  Fahrenheit 
7,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day.  When 
they  were  all  in  operation,  5,600  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  were  consumed  daily.  The  huge 
cylinders  in  which  this  daily  ocean  of  water 
is  superheated  were  devised  by  Mr.  Frasch. 
So  adequately  did  he  meet  and  solve  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  plant  that 
now  the  only  limitation  on  production 
is  the  demand  of  the  market. 

From  the  first  day  of  pumping,  the 
liquid  sulphur  has  been  poured  into  the 
centre  of  bins;  from  that  point  it  flows 
slowly  to  the  sides  and  hardens.  These 
bins  have  become  literal  mountains  of 
sulphur.  As  the  sulphur  flows,  spreads, 
and  rises,  the  boards  are  raised,  sometimes 


as  high  as  sixty-five  feet;  and  when  the 
stream  is  diverted  to  a  fresh  bin  there 
remains  a  block  of  hard  sulphur  1 50  feet 
wide,  250  feet  long,  and  65  feet  hifih. 
Railroad  tracks  are  laid  alongside,  the 
boards  are  taken  off,  the  sulphur  block  is 
broken  up  by  blasting,  and  grab  buckets, 
operated  by  a  steam  crane,  load  a  35-ton 
car  in  fourteen  minutes.  For  export,  thi* 
loaded  cars  are  run  upon  the  company's 
dock  at  Sabine,  where  a  7,500-ton  steam- 
ship may  be  loaded  in  twelve  hours. 

IN  CONTROL  OF  THE  WORLD's  SULPHUR 

It  was  not  until  1904  that  Mr.  Frasch 's 
company  sent  its  first  cargo  of  sulphur 
abroad.  That  shipment  was  his  notice  to 
the  world  that  he  held  the  future  of  the 
sulphur  industry  in  his  hands. 

Until  Mr.  Frasch  entered  the  field,  the 
United  States  had  produced  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  con- 
sumed in  this  country;  Sicily  and  Japan 
supplied  us,  and  for  years  the  sulphur  mine 
owners  of  Sicily  had  enjoyed  a  practical 
monopoly.  As  far  back  as  1833,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  to 
enforce  Great  Britain's  demand  that  the 
Italians  rescind  a  sulphur  monopoly  agree- 
ment that  they  had  made  with  France. 
In  1895,  a  company  had  been  organized 
by  English  capitalists  to  control  the 
output  of  Sicilian  sulphur;  it  worked  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Italian  Government 
under  a  five-year  agreement,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  renewal  for  another  five  years. 
For  years  this  company  made  a  great  deal 
of  money,  paying  dividends  on  its  common 
stock  of  50  per  cent,  a  year  and  layin?* 
aside  a  big  reserve  for  contingencies. 

"The  contingencies  arose,"  said  Mr. 
Frasch,  "in  the  form  of  the  Louisiana 
production.  The  English  company  began 
to  receive  complaints  from  its  agents 
in  America  that  business  in  the  West  had 
fallen  off  on  account  of  sulphur  furnished 
from  a  mine  that  was  no  mine  at  all.  but 
where  the  sulphur  was  pumped  out  of  the 
ground  ready  to  ship.  The  English  com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  Sicilians,  declared  that 
this  was  impossible." 

According  to  ancient  habit,  the  English 
company  proceeded  to  put  the  new  compet- 
itor to  the  test;  it  contracted  to  deliver  in 
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za,  20,000  tons  of  sulphur  at  just 
cost  of  production.  Mr.  Frasch 
icross  to  London  to  talk  with  the 
» of  the  English  company;  he  wanted 
if  the  Englishmen  would  force  him 
►te  a  price  under  their  cost  of  pro- 
n  in  order  to  keep  the  American 
—  a  trade  which  the  Louisiana 
ny  needed  badly. 

iON    THAT   COST    A    MILLION    DOLLARS 

^as  perfectly  frank,"  Mr.  Frasch  said, 
xplained  our  position  fully.  A  great 
)f  enthusiasm  for  this  'American 
ig'  met  me;  1  was  told  that  they 
go  their  way  and  1  could  go  mine. 

I  had  arranged  for  the  sale  of  our 
r  in  the  various  European  countries 
;nowing  the  production  cost  to  my 
titors,  I  succeeded  very  shortly  in 
strating  that  Louisiana  sulphur 
3t  a  swindle.  I  found  out  after- 
that  the  lesson  had  cost  the  English 
ny  about  $1,250,000." 
of  the  simple  little  demonstrations 
/ere  undertaken  by  Mr.  Frasch  to 
sh  the  fact  of  his  dominance  of  the 
r  industry  was  to  pump  six  wells 
aneously  for  two  months.  In  that 
he  produced  122,000  tons  —  more 
he  whole  world  used  in  that  period, 
fighting  for  a  time,  the  English 
ny  went  out  of  business,  leaving  an 
ous  accumulation  of  unsold  sulphur 

500,000  tons)  to  be  thrown  on  the 
t  for  what  it  would  bring. 
to  market  this  huge  accumulation 
have  had  a  disastrous  effect  not 
»n  the  producers  but  also  on  the 
army  of  Sicilian  workmen  who,  like 
tions  of  their  ancestors,  had  de- 
1  upon  the  sulphur  mines  to  furnish 
y^ment.  For  Mr.  Frasch  to  exercise 
wer  would  mean  the  shutting  down 
Sicilian  mines,  starvation  for  thou- 
of  poor  men  in  Sicily,  and  probably 
tion  and  bloodshed. 
Frasch  and  his  associates  knew  this; 
called  the  Italian  Government's 
ion  to  the  facts,  whereupon   Italy 


decided  to  form  a  trust  to  take  over  the 
stored  supply  of  the  English  company  and 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  Sicilian  output 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  Govern- 
ment practically  undertook  to  finance  the 
whole  Sicilian  industry.  Mr.  Frasch's 
company  cooperated  generously  with  Italy, 
and  the  situation  was  saved. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Frasch  received  the  Perkin 
medal,  which  typifies  in  America  the 
highest  recognition  an  industrial  chemist 
can  win  from  his  fellows.  In  his  speech  of 
presentation,  Professor  Chandler  referred 
to  the  company  that  was  organized  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  Frasch  in  these  words: 

''At  present  it  supplies  this  country  with 
sulphur  and  might  supply  large  quantities 
to  European  countries.  Fortunately,  the 
company  is  owned  by  a  few  broad-minded 
and  large-hearted  men  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  bring  starvation  and  ruin  upon 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
who  are  dependent  for  existence  upon  the 
mining  of  sulphur  in  Sicily." 

To  the  mind  and  imagination  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  the  future  of  the  world  seems 
to  lie  with  the  scientists.  His  prophecies 
of  a  civilization  that  is  readjusted  involve 
the  chemist-discoverer  who  comes  quietly 
out  of  his  laboratory  to  announce  that 
to-morrow  industrial  war  must  cease;  from 
his  crucibles  and  test  tubes  he  brings  his 
irrefutable  arguments.  In  following  the 
career  of  Mr.  Frasch,  you  find  more  than 
a  little  of  such  prophecy  translated  into 
facts  of  contemporaneous  life. 

Mr.  Frasch's  achievements  have  been 
achievements  of  the  constructive  im- 
agination, of  the  mind,  which,  fortified 
with  scientific  knowledge,  projects  itself 
beyond  the  things  that  have  been  done 
to  build  new  things.  Like  all  great  in- 
ventors and  all  great  scientists,  Mr. 
Frasch  has  been  very  much  of  a  poet, 
turning  dreams  into  realities — not,  in- 
deed, into  words,  but  into  the  mechan- 
ism of  daily  life  that  for  all  the  future 
will  make  it  easier  for  men  to  live  in 
comfort  and  that  will  add  permanently  to 
the  self-confidence  of  mankind. 
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MR.    WILLIAM   COOPER    PROCTER'S   SUCCESSFUL    PLAN    UNDER    WHICH     HUNDREDS 

OF    EMPLOYEES   THAT   MAKE    LESS   THAN    $I,500  A  YEAR  IN  WAGES  HAVE 

ACQUIRED     STOCK     THAT     IS    WORTH     THOUSANDS    OF   DOLLARS 

BY 

JANHT  RUTH   RANKIN 


IF  YOU  should  see  a  workman  whose 
weekly  wage  was  $15,  and  were  told 
that  he  owned  $10,000  worth  of  stock 
earning  7  per  cent,  yearly,  your  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  would  probably 
be  that  he  had  a  rich  and  dead  relative. 
It  would  not  seem  possible  that  he  could 
save  such  a  fortune  on  $15  a  week.  But 
this  has  actually  been  done,  not  once,  but 
several  times,  under  the  profit  sharing 
plan  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  soap  manu- 
facturers, of  Cincinnati,  O. 

A  man  who  earns  $15  a  week  cannot 
save  much.  If  his  wages  are  raised  to 
$18,  he  can  spend  a  little  more.  The 
chances  that  he  will  save,  even  in  that 
event,  are  small.  Most  profit  sharing 
plans  give  straight  money  dividends. 
This  helps  the  employee  to  spend.  It 
does  not  ordinarily  help  him  to  save,  unless 
by  a  roundabout  and  paternalistic  super- 
vision of  his  expenditures. 

Mr.  Procter  wishes  his  men  to  save  for 
themselves,  for  their  future  needs,  for 
their  families,  for  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
He  reasons  that  a  bank  account  is  more 
efficacious  toward  true  self-respect  and 
progress  than  any  amount  of  welfare 
work  could  be. 

He  does  not  force  the  employees  to  save. 
By  the  profit  sharing  plan,  saving  is  en- 
couraged. And  the  eleven  years  since 
it  was  introduced  have  brought  results 
commensurate  with  the  idea.  To-day 
the  employees  own  about  $3,000,000  in  the 
company's  stock.  Labor  troubles  in  the 
works  of  Procter  &  Gamble  are  unknown. 

In  1837  a  Mr.  Procter  started  a  business 
of  making  soap.  At  his  death  the  business 
was  passed  on  to  his  son.  His  grandson 
was  William  Cooper  Procter,  the  present 
head  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 


In  1886  William  Cooper  Procter  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  University.  He 
was  not  a  frivolous  college  youth.  His 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  further  up- 
building of  the  business  that  was  already  an 
institution  in  the  family.  At  his  graduation 
he  went  into  that  business  —  went  in  as 
a  common  laborer  in  blue  overalls,  at  a 
laborer's  salary,  and  with  an  immense 
determination  to  get  at  the  facts  of  life 
as  they  appeal  to  the  workingman. 

Now  a  young  man  just  out  of  college 
usually  has  some  ideas.  They  are,  how- 
ever, usually  more  or  less  impractical  — 
the  hothouse  variety.  It  takes  a  period  uf 
struggle  and  disillusionment  before  he 
finally  works  his  theories  into  "practkal 
business  methods." 

William  Cooper  Procter  had  theories 
in  plenty.  He  had  made  a  special  study 
of  economics  in  college,  and  had  the  results 
all  tabulated  in  his  mind,  awaiting  an 
outlet.  That  outlet  came  in  the  form  uf 
the  Ivory  Soap  Works,  and  in  three  weeks, 
urged  by  theories  and  experiences,  he  was 
advising  the  firm  on  labor  methods. 

Only  here  came  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Procter  and  many  other  young  col- 
lege men.  He  had  taken  the  troubk 
to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  emptoyee 
before  he  began  advising  about  methods 
of  treating  the  employee. 

Perhaps  it  was  mostly  luck  that  won 
for  young  Procter  his  hearing,  for  the 
situation  at  the  plant  happened  to  be 
complicated.  A  new  building  was  going 
up,  and  there  were  rather  serious  inci- 
dental labor  troubles.  The  employees  <if 
the  company  were  discontented,  and  the 
management  was  worried.  But  the  taD 
young  man,  with  the  stamp  of  the  colkfit 
not  worn  off,  gave  them  an  idea. 

Mr.   Procter  had  a  theory   that  the 
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workmen  did  not  get  their  just  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  business  in  which  they 
worked.  That  is,  they  did  not  get  any  of 
the  profits;  but  they  ought  to.  Their  share, 
according  to  Mr.  Procter's  theory,  was 
that  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the 
business  which  their  labor  bore  to  the  total 
cost  of  production.  For  example,  if  labor 
is  one  third  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  a 
hat,  then  labor  ought  to  get  one  third  of 
the  profits  on  that  hat.  Give  them  that 
proportion  of  the  profits  to  which  their 
labor  entitles  them,  said  Mr.  Procter.  Be 
sure  that  you  are  scrupulously  fair  with 
your  men,  and  the  labor  problems  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

WHY   DIVIDENDS  ON   WAGES    FAILED 

The  firm  considered  and  consented. 
They  found  that  the  cost  of  labor  amounted 
to  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion. They  paid  the  workmen,  all  of 
them,  12  per  cent,  on  their  wages  yearly; 
and  all  was  to  go  merrily  as  an  economics 
text  book. 

Two  years  later  the  company  became  a 
stock  corporation.  The  profit  sharing 
plan  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  organ- 
ization. The  firm  decided  to  set  the 
dividend  on  wages  at  the  same  figure  as 
the  dividend  on  the  common  stock  of  the 
company.  It  happened  to  come  out  at 
12  percent,  again. 

This  plan  did  not  seem  to  do  any  per- 
manent good.  The  annual  dividend  that 
the  workman  received  did  not  make  him 
cease  grumbling.  And,  after  all,  the  profit 
sharing  did  not  make  any  great  difference 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  men.  They 
simply  raised  their  expenditures  to  fit 
their  increased  earnings,  and  the  result 
remained  the  same  —  except  that  they 
could  not  see  why  the  dividend  should  be 
called  a  dividend  and  not  simply  an  in- 
crease in  pay.  The  company  took  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  called  it  pay,  they 
said;  then  took  money  out  of  the  other 
pocket  and  called  it  dividends.  Why 
not  call  it  all  wages? 

This  is  a  reasonable  point  of  view,  and 
for  the  employer  who  wishes  merely  to 
divide  his  gains  with  his  employees  the 
system  of  increasing  wages  is  as  good  as 
any    other.     But   Mr.    Procter  was   not 


content  to  increase  his  employees'  wages. 
He  wished  also  to  help  them  to  make  of 
themselves  better  and  more  solvent  citi- 
zens; somehow  to  make  the  workmen's 
opportunity  to  put  away  money  for  the 
future  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
officers  of  the  company.  The  profit  shar- 
ing, as  he  practised  it,  was  not  doing  this. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  BETTER  PLAN 

While  Mr.  Procter  was  in  search  of  a 
new  plan  one  of  his  men  came  to  him 
and  asked  for  stock  in  the  company.  Mr. 
Procter  was  pleased  with  this  show  of  con- 
fidence in  the  business —  although  certainly 
the  business  deserved  it  —  and  offered  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  workman  to  acquire 
the  stock.  The  next  day  brought  another 
workman  on  the  same  errand.  Mr.  Procter 
helped  that  man,  too.  Then  he  began  to 
hear  of  others  —  men  who  had  already 
bought  stock  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  who  were  proud  of  their  investment. 
To  be  sure,  the  number  of  stockholders 
among  the  workmen  was  small.  Men 
who  work  hard  all  day  in  a  factory  are 
not  likely  to  spend  much  time  thinking  of 
new  ways  to  spend  their  income,  even 
though  that  expenditure  may  mean  a 
possible  increase  in  income  later.  But 
there  were  a  few,  and  that  fact  gave  Mr. 
Procter  his  idea  for  a  new  plan  of  profit 
sharing.  It  was  time  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  remunerating  employees,  any- 
how. The  old  scheme  was  pretty  well 
outgrown.  And  so  the  new  plan  of  dis- 
tributing the  profits  was  evolved. 

As  it  stands  to-day,  the  profit  sharing 
system  of  Procter  &  Gamble  is  purely 
voluntary.  That  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  its  virtues.  Workingmen,  in 
America  at  least,  do  not  hold  themselves 
candidates  for  charity,  and  they  fight 
shy  of  paternalistic  schemes  that  are 
planned  by  those  above  them  for  their 
benefit.  Procter  &  Gamble  do  not  force 
their  plan  upon  their  men.  There  is  not 
even  any  definite  advertising  of  the  scheme 
either  in  or  out  of  the  factories.  The  men 
who  share  its  benefits  form  centres  of 
enthusiastic  information  concerning  it, 
and  it  is  through  these  that  its  work  is 
made  known.  It  has  had  a  steady  growttv 
in  favor  and  usefuVivess. 
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This  profit  sharing  plan  is  a  combination 
of  the  former  system  of  wage  dividends 
and  of  the  stock  ownership  plan.  To 
enter  into  the  scheme,  the  employee 
purchases  stock  in  the  company  equal  in 
value  to  his  wages  for  a  year.  He  must 
pay  down  at  least  2§  per  cent,  of  this,  and 
go  in  the  company's  debt  for  the  rest. 

THE     CASE     OF     JOHN     SMITH 

A  definite  case  may  help  to  make  the 
workings  of  the  plan  clear.  Take  the 
case  of  John  Smith,  who  is  employed  at 
a  yearly  wage  of  $i,ooo.  He  buys  $i,ooo 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,  and  pays  down  for  this,  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  $25. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  John  Smith 
receives  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent,  on  his 
wages,  or  $160,  which  is  automatically 
applied  on  his  debt  to  the  company.  His 
stock  also  bears  interest  at  7  per  cent. 
Three  sevenths  of  this  last  must  go  as 
interest  (at  3  per  cent.)  on  his  debt,  and 
the  remaining  amount,  or  I40,  is  also 
turned  in  as  part  payment  for  the  stock. 
This  reduces  the  debt  to  $775.  It  is  re- 
duced another  I40  by  a  direct  payment  by 
John  Smith  himself,  who  must  pay  this 
amount  on  his  stock  to  prove  his  continued 
interest  in  the  plan. 

Altogether,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
John  Smith  is  not  immediately  better  off. 
He  has  put  $63  in  cash  into  the  plan,  and 
he  still  owes  I735  to  Procter  &  Gamble. 
He  has  the  stock,  however;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  enlightenment  of  the  John 
Smiths  of  the  working  world,  that  piece 
of  paper  represents  a  very  real  value. 

If  he  should  leave  the  employ  of  the 
company  before  his  stock  is  entirely  paid 
for,  he  would  have  to  sell  it  back  to  the 
firm.  At  the  point  where  we  left  John 
Smith,  he  would  get  $265  for  it  —  not 
such  a  bad  return  for  an  investment  of 
165.  However,  John  does  not  usually 
leave.  That  would  be  folly,  under  the 
circumstances. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  same 
amount  comes  in  —  $160  on  the  debt 
and  $70  on  stock.  About  $22  of  this  is 
interest  on  the  debt.  John  Smith  must 
again  put  in  $40  of  his  own.  Now  the 
Indebtedness  stands  at  about  9487. 


Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
John  from  paying  the  debt  more  rapidly 
by  putting  in  more  of  his  own  money,  and. 
indeed,  this  is  very  often  done. 

The  third  year  sees  the  debt  reduced  to 
I232,  and  the  fourth  year  sees  it  wiped 
out  entirely,  by  John's  putting  in  only 
$9  of  his  own.  And  now  the  stock  is 
John's  absolutely.  The  interest  that  it 
pays,  and  the  dividend  on  his  wages,  are 
at  his  own  free  disposal. 

$1,000  FOR  $i;4 

And  this  wealth  of  $1,000,  invested  in 
stock  that  pays  7  per  cent.,  is  his  as  2 
result  of  $1 54  saved  from  his  weekly  wages 
of  $19,  over  a  period  of  four  years.  That 
means  about  $3  a  month  saved  —  not  an 
impossible  thing,  you  can  see.  And  in 
addition  to  his  $1,000  worth  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  stock,  so  long  as  he  remains  with 
the  company  he  receives  a  yearly  dividend 
of  16  per  cent,  on  his  wages.  At  the  end 
of  five  years'  service,  this  dividend  is 
increased  to  20  per  cent,  and,  after  ten 
years,  to  24  per  cent.  After  five  years, 
John  may  buy  $250  more  of  stock,  and 
after  ten  years,  the  same  amount,  in  ad- 
dition. Almost  all  the  men  who  go  into 
the  plan  increase  their  holdings  as  it  is 
permitted. 

Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
John  Smith  from  investing,  through  the 
company  as  brokers,  still  more  of  his 
earnings  in  the  stock  of  Procter  &  Gamble. 
This  is  sold  to  him  at  the  market  price, 
on  a  small  deposit,  but  he  must  pay  35 
per  cent,  of  the  total  before  he  can  sell  it 
again  —  this  last  to  prevent  his  speculating 
on  margins,  as  John  Smith,  like  many 
of  his  richer  brothers,  is  prone  to  do. 

This  plan  applies  only  to  those  workmen 
that  buy  the  stock.  There  is  no  dividend 
on  wages  for  the  rest.  Procter  &  Gamble 
reason  that  buying  the  stock  means  con- 
fidence in  the  business  and  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  identify  Ms 
financial  future  with  that  of  the  compam*. 
This  confidence  means  a  ri^t  to  share  ia 
the  profits  of  the  business. 

Furthermore,  the  irian  applies  only  to 
those  men  who  earn  less  than  f  1 ,500  a  year- 
Those  men  who  earn  more  than  that  sum 
are  considered  as  indivjduals  m  the  prab* 
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advancement.  And  lest  the  man 
arns  $i,6oo  should   in   reality   be 

than  the  man  who  earns  $100  less, 
in  salary  above  $1,500  is  always  a 
$2,000. 

stock  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
/ee.     If  he  dies,   it  can   be  willed 

It  can  be  mortgaged  or  sold  at 
ne  after  it  has  been  fully  purchased. 
Ian  does  not  in  any  way  give  the 
ny  a  "strangle  hold"  on  the  work- 
irough  his  pocket. 

SOME    BENEFICENT    RESULTS 

r  has  the  Procter  &  Gamble  profit 
I  scheme  worked  out?  Mr.  Procter 
►ked  for  results.  There  are,  roughly 
ig,  4,500  employees  of  the  company. 
se,  about  3,000  are  earning  less  than 
a  year.  Some  of  these  are  Negroes 
ire  employed  in  the  company's 
;m  plants  and  who  are  too  ignorant 
er  upon  the  profit  sharing  plan. 
:ally  every  employee  at  Ivorydale, 
ere  the  main  works  are  situated,  is  a 
pant  in  the  plan.  And  of  these 
lany  are  drawing  the  highest  interest 
ges  —  24  per  cent.  This  fact  is 
ant,  for  an  employee  is  an  asset  in 
isiness,  and  a  plan  that  will  keep 
s  for  years  is  a  good  one. 
results  to  the  laborers  are  obviously 

Increased  property  means  increased 
pect  the  world  over,  and  greater 
;  means  a  higher  standard  of  life. 
>Ies  are  plentiful  to  prove  that  men 
>een  stimulated  to  better  things  by 
in,  which  presents  to  them  a  tangible 
unity  to  help  themselves.     Henry 

came  into  the  employ  of  the  com- 
is  a  more  than  incipient  drunkard. 
an  who  stood  next  to  him  had  just 
into  the  full  ownership  of  his  first 

worth  of  stock.  He  could  talk  of 
g  else.  Henry  succumbed  to  the 
)f  his  enthusiasm.  He  became  a 
older  in  the  company.  With  the 
rst  payment  came  a  sense  of  security 
nancial  worries  —  those  things  that 
Tiany  a  poor  workman  to  drink  — 
real  reason  for  saving  kept  Henry 
from  old  haunts.  Now  he  needs 
ink  cure  —  he  has  a  substantial 
ccount. 


Thomas  M was  a   wiper  in   the 

machine  rooms.  An  accident  cut  off  his 
arm.  According  to  custom  in  such  cases, 
he  was  made  a  watchman,  but  his  salary 
was  cut  from  $21  a  week  to  $12.  What 
such  a  loss  of  income  means  to  a  man  with 
a  family,  only  those  who  have  tried  to 
cut  expenses  in  two  can  guess. 

But  Procter  &  Gamble  could  help  Thomas 
in  two  ways.  A  mere  gift  would  have 
robbed  the  man  and  his  family  of  that 
self-respect  which  is  compatible  only  with 
independence.  In  the  first  place,  a  pen- 
sion fund,  maintained  by  the  company 
and  the  men  themselves  in  cooperation, 
raised  Thomas's  wages  back  to  their 
original  figure,  $21.  In  the  second  place, 
Thomas  entered  the  profit  sharing  plan, 
managed  to  save  something  every  month, 
and  now  this  one-armed  laborer  is  the 
owner  of  $12,000  worth  of  7  per  cent,  stock. 
No  "Help  me,    I'm  a  cripple"  sign  for 

Thomas  M ;  and  his  little  family  go 

forth  with  the  education  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  add  to  the  real  improve- 
ment of  the  world. 

IS    IT    A    GAMBLE    IN    STOCKS? 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  plan  that  it  is  in  reality  a  gamble 
in  stocks,  passed  on  to  the  workman, 
and  coming  out  all  right  in  this  case,  but 
without  any  real  guarantee  of  returns. 
Suppose  the  stock  of  the  company  had 
deteriorated,  instead  of  rising,  as  it  has, 
in  market  value?  The  size  of  the  total 
of  the  men's  property  is  largely  due,  it  is 
true,  to  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
stock.  Suppose  a  company  should  try 
the  same  plan  and  then  fail  financially, 
with  all  the  savings  of  the  workers? 

The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  general,  but  in  the  particular, 
instance.  As  I  said,  there  are  almost  as 
many  forms  of  profit  sharing  as  there  are 
firms  that  practise  it.  What  will  fit  one 
organization  will  not  do  for  another. 
Investment  in  the  stock  of  a  shaky  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  employees  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  allowed.  But  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  trade  was  practically  secure 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  William  Cooper 
Procter  took  hold.  It  is  an  old  and  estab- 
lished business^  wxlVi  T«Q\\\MXCt«Ao\\i^- 
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ure.  And  even  at  that,  the  workmen 
are  protected  against  possible  loss  by  a 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
buy  back,  at  any  time,  stock  bought  under 
the  plan,  at  the  price  the  employee  paid 
for  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  necessary 
part  of  such  a  scheme. 

And  what  of  the  advantages  to  the  em- 
ployer? They  are  not  the  ends,  but  merely 
the  incidentals,  of  the  scheme  —  the  more 
or  less  intangible,  but  nevertheless  real, 
benefits  that  come  from  a  force  of  willing 
laborers.  The  employees  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  show  an  interest  in  their  work,  and 
their  efficiency  is  high.  They  are  ordinary 
workmen.  Workmen,  like  capitalists,  are 
moved  to  action  by  a  consideration  of  their 
own  economic  advantages.  These  men 
have  a  motive  for  taking  extra  care  of 
machinery,  for  eliminating  waste;  and 
they  have  no  reason  for  fighting  their 
employer  for  rights,  real  or  imaginary. 
Mr.  Procter  runs  an  open  shop,  but  has 
had  no  dealings  with  the  labor  unions  that 
resulted  in  hard  feelings  on  either  side. 

Profit  sharing  represents  the  democratic 
idea  in  the  relation  of  employer  to  em- 
ployee and  of  employee  to  the  business. 
And  the  democratic  idea  is  the  only  idea 
that  will  work  out  in  this  democratic 
country.  Welfare  work  represents  the 
other  side  —  the  monarchical  relation. 

THE     women's     view     OF     IT 

A  large  number  of  women  are  employed 
in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  works.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  profit  sharing  plan 
is  interesting.  Several  went  into  it  at 
the  start,  in  1903.  One,  a  stenographer, 
now  owns  a  tidy  fortune  of  more  than 
$24,000,  and  gets,  besides,  her  dividends 
of  24  per  cent,  on  her  yearly  wages  of 
$1,200.  Being  a  stenographer  under  these 
conditions  would  appear  to  be  better  than 
being  a  school-teacher. 

But  in  general  —  well,  the  women  at 
Ivorydale  are  no  more  emancipated  than 
their  sisters  of  Boston.  They  do  not 
think  first  of  all  of  earning  a  stake  for  the 
future.  They  expect  to  get  married,  if 
they  think  at  all.  More  often,  their 
families,  who  take  their  wages,  think 
for  them.  The  heads  of  the  families  are 
not  anxious  to  forego  any  amount  of  the 


girl's  earnings  for  -a  benefit  that  wil 
bear  fruit  four  years  later,  ^nd  that  ptoh* 
ably  at  that  time  will  pay  divHtlmils  f^ 
the  girl's  husband.  *  J 

So  the  giri.  especially  if  hrr  chance*  i4| 
stopping  paid  work  for  housework  ^m 
good,  and  if  her  intelli^nce  is  not  fat^ 
above  the  level  required  for  her  work,  iii 
not  encouraged  to  enter  the  scheme,  arJ 
ordinarily  does  not  do  so.  After  she  km 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  or  ibcfc* 
abouts,  she  generally  enters  it  on  her  o*ii 
initiative,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  workmen  who  participate  in  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  profit  sharing  syitem 
do  not  take  a  very  great  part  in  the  m^n- 
agement  of  the  business.  Their  topi 
stock  amounts  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  Ik 
stock  of  the  company.  Mr  Procter  ha 
offered  them  a  seat  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  a  representative,  but  thrv  --c 
not  anxious  to  take  it.  "And  after  all, 
why  should  they  be.*^"  asks  Mr.  Procter. 
"  I  own  stock  in  half  a  dozen  companies 
myself,  and  I  don't  usually  bother  about 
the  details  of  their  management.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  men  who  are  running 
them,  and  I  need  the  time  to  see  that  my 
own  work  is  going  well.  My  men  have 
confidence  in  me,  and  the  running  of  the 
business  doesn't  interest  them.  What 
they  want  is  the  certainty  of  a  check  for 
dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That 
1  can  promise  them.  My  part  is  to  s^ 
that  it  is  earned,  and  earned  fairly." 

Of  course,  a  very  large  part  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  by  the  empk>yee> 
of  Procter  &  Gamble  has  come  from  the 
very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
stock,  from  $350  in  1903,  when  the  plan 
was  started,  to  $575  at  present.  The 
business  success  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  has  accompanied  the  rise  in 
financial  well-being  of  a  large  part  of  their 
body  of  employees.  How  much  these  t*v 
are  interdependent,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ascertain.  But  certainly  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  cooperation  iif 
the  employees  has  formed  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  firm's  success  —  a  o*- 
operation  due  to  the  plan  under  which  the> 
work  —  and  to  the  fairness  and  hone^ty 
with  which  they  are  personally  regardcJ 
by  Mr.  Procter  himself. 
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THERE  is  a  new  force  at  work  re- 
making conditions  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  ranges 
in  America;  protecting  the  Ap- 
palachians from  fire,  bringing 
back  to  the  mountain  people  a  chance  for 
comfort  and  prosperity,  connecting  them 
with  the  outside  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  opening  these  mountains  to  the  many 
rhousandsof  people  of  the  Eastern  seaboard 
and  Middle  West  who  wish  to  escape  to  the 
high  places  in  summer.  The  United  States 
Government  has  bought  nearly  a  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  great 
Smokies,  and  the  other  neighboring  ranges. 
In  1901,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  James 
Wilson  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt,  Mit- 
chell, the  highest  peak  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  surveyed  the  successive  moun- 


tain ranges  that  are  visible  from  that 
commanding  point.  Congress  had  an- 
thorized  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  national  park 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  and  the 
Secretary  was  there  to  look  the  country 
over  for  himself  and  to  advise  with  his  sub- 
ordinates on  the  project.  That  summer 
the  forests  and  the  watersheds  of  a  large 
area  of  the  Southern  mountains  were 
carefully  mapped  and  the  Secretary  on 
his  return  to  Washington  made  a  report 
which  became  memorable  for  its  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  Appalachian  situa- 
tion and  for  the  broad  programme  of 
conservation  which  was  recommended. 

But  Secretary  Wilson's  trip  of  inspection 
was  not  the  tirst  step  in  the  Appalachian 
movement.     In  the  fall  of   18^  ^  V\V.\i& 


A    FANUKAMA    Uh     PART    Oh     IHE    MAGNIMChNT    FOREST    JN    THE 
IN     WHICH     THC     COVFRNMENT     MA6    IIOUGHl     NEARLY     \ 
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group  of  men  and  women  at  Ashevtlle. 
N.  C,  started  the  ball  rolling  through  the 
formation  of  the  Appalachian  Park  Associ- 
ation. They  knew  the  Appalachians  and 
they  were  determined  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  should  know  them,  too.  They 
wrote  letters  to  many  people,  they  mem- 
orialized Qjngress,  and  the  results  were  an 
appropriation  for  an  investigation  and 
Secretary  VVilson^s  inspection  and  report. 
Thus  began  the  movement  for  Govern- 
ment-owned forests  in  the  Appalachians. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  this 
movement  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  just  rounding  out  its  first  million 
acres  of  purchases,  of  which  850.000  acres 
are  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  efforts,  twelve  yearsof agita- 
tion and  education  as  to  the  Appalachian 
region  were  necessary  to  arouse  public 
support.  The  variety,  richness,  and  perish- 
ableness  of  its  resources  had  to  become 
widely  known;  likewise  the  complete 
breakdown  of  the  social   and  industrial 


life  that  had  been  attempted  there.  Hear* 
ing  after  hearing  was  held  by  Oingressiooal 
committees.  Many  bills  were  considetcd 
in  Congress  but  none  became  a  law.  Mean- 
time the  National  Forests  were  segre^tri 
from  the  public  lands  in  the  West  and 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  admiim- 
t  rat  ion  were  worked  out.  Many  sUies 
t<»ok  up  forestry  but  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians continued  as  they  had  for  150 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  mountaineer,  only 
in  the  early  days  the  iron  and  other  indiii*| 
tries  and  the  agriculture  of  the  mountin 
could  compete  with  the  efforts  of  ol 
sections.  In  the  last  half  centur>'  the! 
mountains  have  fallen  behind  and  the! 
mountaineer  has  become  poverty-stricken] 
and  isolated.  Increasing  informal 
and  public  sentiment  finally  overcan 
all  opposition  in  Congress  and 
March  1,  191 1.  President  Taft  signed  tbe^ 
bill  that  is  now  popularly  known  as  the 
Weeks  Law  by  which  a  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  was  established. 
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pTAINS,  THE  MOST   LUXURIANT  HARDWOOD  GROWTH   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 
Hal  forests  STRtTCMmG  FROM  WESTERN  M^RVLAND  TO  NORTHERN  GEORtiU 


8ose  direction  an  appropriation 
on  dollars  was  to  be  expended  in 
ase  of  lands. 
^  law  is  not  limited  to  the  Appala- 
I.  U  is  restricted  to  lands  which 
bproved  by  the  Geological  Survey  as 
important  for  the  protection  of 
lable    streams    and    to    those   states 

L legislatures  have  granted  authority 
Federal   Government   to   acquire 
'for  this  purpose. 

thin  these  limitations  the  Secretary 
jfriculture  is  authorized  to  locate, 
me,  and  recommend  for  purchase 
lands  as  in  his  judgment  should  be 
fed.  His  recommendations  are  made 
If  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
^f  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  this 
pission  is  authorized  to  approve  lands 
irchase  and  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid, 
jne  and  New  Hampshire  and  the 
lachian  states  south  of  Pennsylvania 
lie  only  states  thus  far  which  have 
td  authority  to  the  Government  to 


acquire  lands  for  this  purpose,  and  pur- 
chases  are  therefore  limited  to  them,  and 
by  far  the  greater  areas  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

As  argued  by  its  earliest  advocates  the 
Appalachian    movement    was   a    plan    to 
establish    a    great    National     Park.    As 
advocated  by  Secretary  Wilson  and  theJ 
Forest  Service  it  was  a  scheme  to  establish 
a  series  of  National  Forests  with  the  three- 
fold object  of  timber  conservation,  water 
regulation,  and  recreation  grounds,  with 
other  incidental  benefits.  As  finally  author- 
ized   by   Congress   the  plan   is  a  project 
to  protect   the   headwaters  of  navigable 
rivers,  with  other  benefits  to  be  considered  J 
as  incidental.  As  the  undertaking  actuallyi 
works  out  on  the  ground  it  is  a  movement 
to   remake   the   Appalachians,    transform 
the  unfortunate  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions which  have  long  prevailed  there^J 
and  set  the  region  to  performing  the  func*i 
tion  for  which  it  was  clearly  intended. 
Stream    protection,    forest    oc^^^th^xS^^, 
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human  recreation,  and  social  welfare  are 
the  important  elements  in  the  plan. 

With  an  appnipriatinn  of  two  million 
dollars  a  >ear  for  the  years  1012  to  iqii 


AN    UNPROI-ITABLE    USE    OF    THE    FOREST 
VALUAHLt   CHIiSrNUl   TK^E^  OlKDLkU   BY    HUCKLI:  BtRKY    t'ICKEKS  TO  GET   TUB    BAUH,   TO  MAKt 
IN  WHrCII   TQ  CAkUr  MBRKtES  AN  tMMEUUTt  ECONOMY   ttUT  ULTIMATELY  AN  AftSUKC*  EXfllAV4G4llC£  BtXJkV^ 
THE   OIRDUNO    RUIN%    FMr    THI^S 


inclusive,  the  plan  is  being  worked  out  un  a 
scale  commensorale  with  the  money  that 
thus  available.  There  are  eighteen 
purchase  areas  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  purchases  by  the  Government  are 
under  way  in  thirteen  of  ihem. 


pointed  out  that  the  lands  would  be  fci 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  who  would  I 
up  the  Government  for  exorbitant  prices/ 
Some  tracts  have  been  found  in  the  hawls 
of  speculators  who  offered  them  at  four  or 
five  times  their  value.     But  these  laiMb 
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AN    JLLlCli    WHISKY    STILL    IN    THE    SOUTHERN    MOUNTAINS 

WlihWL    IH!     LACK   0¥    FACILITIES   f^OR   DEVELOPIWG   THE    RICH    RESOURCES  Of    Hit    F0R6S1 
MANY  tn  THE  FEOrLE   It)   UECOME  fOVEMTY-STRlCKEN  AND  HAS  DRfVEN  SOME  OP  THEM  TO  LAW 

OF    MAKIMO    ^    IJVELtMOOU 


price.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  thai  no  optioned 
lands  would  be  considered.  I  he  option 
scheme  therefore  fell  to  pieces  and  no 
further  trouhic  m  that  direction  has  been 
encountered. 

It  was  said  that  titles  to  the  mountain 
lands  were  in  such  a  tangle  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  make  no  headway.  Indeed, 
the  title  situation  In  abtiul  as  bad  as  a 
generation  of  men  could  have  made  it  had 
they  started  out  for  the  purpose  nf  entang- 
ling the  titles.  Most  of  the  lands  in  the 
Appalachians  have  been  in  individual 
t)wnership  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
The  states  which  held  these  lands  had 
neither  a  survey  system  nor  a  system  of 
iproiection  to  the  individual  owner.  In 
general  a  grant  system  was  in  effect.  A 
man  could  make  application  for  any  num- 
ber of  grants  and  these  grants  could  be 
described  in  almost   any  way-     Presum- 


ably the  description  always  rested  wan  il 
survey,  but  the  surveys  were  often 
The  old  grant  descriptic»ns  usuaijjt 
with   some  tree  on   a  slope  of  a 
stream  and  then  run  by  ni 
to  other  trees  or  stakes  j; 
to   the  starting  point,     Fnequcnily  onl^ 
one  tree  was  marked      AH  other  cofnenl 
were  stake  corners  and   the  slakes  we^e 
never  set.     Recenlly  one  of  the  si 
in  examining  old  grants  came  acr^...      - 
in  Macon  County,  N.  C.»  which  simplvl 
started  in  a  hnxtk.     I  am  told  of  aoothtr ' 
grant  which  began  at  a  white  cow  oil  i 
mountain  side.     Needless  to  say.  the  wti^ 
cow  cannot  now  be  located.      At  my  hari 
al  (his  moment  is  a  case  in  Bedford  Caujir 
Va  .  where  a  man  presents  a  chait 
running  through  fifty  years  for  ;? 
)2 1  i  acres  of  land  which  has  no  d^cnptian 
at  all.     It  is  simply  521 J  acres  of  land 
The  man  thinks  he  owns  it  and  feels  surt 
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THE    LAST   STAND   OF   A   DISCOURAGED   FARMER 
WHO   LOST   A  CHARACTERISTIC   BATTLE   AGAtNST  POOR  SOIL   AND  THE    LACK  OF   A   MARKET  FOR   Krs   riCOin;cx. 
WHEREAS    HE    SHOULD   HAVE    HAD    \N   Or'PORrUNITY   TO   UTILUE    HtS    VALUABLE    TlMHfclt 

he  has  lived  on  it  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
it  has  no  boundaries.  The  same  land  is 
often  included  in  four  or  five  or  more 
grants.  If  certain  conditions  were  com- 
plied with,  the  original  grant  holds;  if  not, 
some  other  grant  holds.      A  map  of  the 
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WHERE    THE    FOREST   MEETS  THE    PLAIN 

MiE    HlWn  OF    ¥\^*A    LANDS  TH 'M   THE  GOVERNMENT    EXCLUDES   FROM  ITS  PUHCM^SES   BECAUSE    IT   IS  OE   MORE 
USE    TO   THE    PEOPLE    UNDER    PRIVATE    OWNERSHIP 


ind  thai  are  not  covered  by  any  grant. 
To  complicate  the  situation  further  these 
inds  have  never  been  considered  of  much 
llue  until  the  rising  price  of  timber  a  few 
irs  ago  brought  them  into  the  market 
as  tifnberlands.     The  ownership  has  there- 


fore been  very  loose  at  all  times.  Owners 
might  fail  to  pav  taxes  and  years  pass 
before  any  tax  sale  was  made.  Two  or 
more  owners  may  for  years  have  been 
paying  taxes  upon  the  same  land.  County 
lines  are  so  indefinite  in  some  places  that  it 


PROSPECTING   FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

FOREST  SERVICE  OFriC£IIS  OK  A  TRIP  TO  LOOK  OVER  LAND  fOU  HVH0>AK\.  ^0^%S\S 


AtftEAPY  AROUT  2^0  MILES  or  IRAltHAVE  8£EN  BL'I 
|NACC£SS}llt£    l»LACES 


The  Government  acquires  land  only  after 
an  accurate  survey  has  been  made. 

Next  is  the  title  examination.  Rarely 
is  a  tract  found  with  an  unbroken  chain  of 
title  without  dispute  or  conflict.  In  case 
no  defects  are  brought  to  light  the  tract 

■  can  be  purchased.  For  a  rather  large 
proportion  of  the  lands,  however,  the  title 
defects  prove  to  he  of  such  nature  that 

■  they  are  hard  to  overcome.  In  these  cases 
title  is  now  being  taken  through  condem- 
nation* the  owner  generally  agreeing  to 
accept  the  same  price  by  condemnation 
as   he   would    receive    through    purchase, 

II n  w^orking  out  the  boundaries  and  titles 
to  a  definite  basis  the  Government  is  add- 
ing value  to  the  lands,  and  any  tract  which 


the  region  so  far  as  the  outsider  15  cuo- 
cerned:  he  cannot  get  into  it;  and  be  cmbp 
not  live  after  he  gets  there.  This  over- 
statement is  necessary  duly  to  emphasiie 
the  point  that  the  region  is  inacce>viHf 
and  that  the  living  conditions  arc 

Accessibility    is   an    absolute    ntxc^ 
as  soon  as  governmental  ownership 
Funds  are  not  available  with   whi< 
build  roads,  therefore  trails  arc  btiill 
the   present.    On    the    lands   that 
acquired   before  July   t,    1915.     '      '     " 
miles    of    trail    have    been    c 
These    are    always    for    the    purpose  irf 
opening  up  the  less  accessible  pi>rtiunsaf 
the  region.    After  trails  come  tdephond, 
because  of  the  need  of  quick  commuiua' 


A    MOUNTAIN    TOP   MEADOW 
OPEN    SPACES    LIKt     I  HIS    ARb    COMMONLY     KOUND    ON    THE    VERY    TOPS    OF    THI-:    MOUNTAINS.      L1f9U 
THE  ENCOURAGHMENT  WHICK  THE  GOVERNMENT  OFFERS  TO  C\MPERS.   THE  APPAl  '^CHIAN  FORESTS  WILL   ULTK 
MAIELY   BECOME   AN   ENORMOUS  VACATION  GROUND,  WITH    FACILrilES  FOR    AN  OUTDOOR   Lift    IN  SUMMER  ! 
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In  the  Southern  mountains  fires  occur 
not  as  great  conflagrations,  as  in  the  con- 
iferous forests  of  the  North,  but  as  insidi- 
ous and  commonly  present  destroyers  of 
forest  and  soil.  So  commonplace  are  they 
that  in  spring  or  autumn  during  a  dry 
week  one  may  go  through  the  Appalachians. 
even  through  the  centres  such  as  Asheville 
and  Knoxville.  with  the  air  so  full  of  smoke 
as  to  obscure  the  mountains,  yet  there  will 
be  little  comment,  so  used  have  the  people 
become  to  the  burning  uf  the  wcK'>ds. 
But  fires  in  the  Appalachians  do  enormous 
damage.  They  destroy  the  young  trees, 
render  defective  the  larger  ones,  and  con- 
sume the  soil  By  removing  the  soil 
cover  they  reduce  the  regulative  effect  of 
the  forest  on  the  streams  and  they  enable 
erosion  tti  set  up  and  go  forward  al  consid- 
erable rapidity  in  the  forest. 

Against  fires  the  Government  takes  an 
unswerving  attitude  of  opposition.  It  will 
do  everything  it  can  to  prevent  fires  on  its 
own  lands  and  it  will  go  as  far  as  it  can  in 
the  education  of  the  public  against  the 


toleration  of  fires  elsewhere.     The  gitat] 
majorit)  <»f  the  local  people  in  the  Apfiala- 
chians  are  acquiescing  in  the  Government^  i 
policy,  but  some  mountaineers  still  belir^t  ' 
in  burnmg  the  W(j<jds  every  year  or  livu 
I  recall  a  conversation  with  a  man  of  tbb  | 
belief   in    northern    Georgia.     He    iskcd 
whether  the  Government   would   permit 
the  ranging  of  stcKk  on  its  lands  and  I 
answered  **Ves/'     He  asked  whether  ibc 
Government  would  allow  the  people  Id 
burn  the  woods  and  I  told  him  "No"  aod 
explained  the  reasons.     I  ie  said  the  pcopk 
could  not  live  there  if  the  woods  were  iwl 
burned,  that  the  underbrush  wuuld  i^ow 
thick,  that  snakes  and  ** varmints"  wooM 
increase,   and   that   the  cows   wnuld   *y' 
milksick.     No  amount  of  argument  \^j 
convincing  to  this  man.    Such   a   beJid 
leads    to    many    incendiary    fires.    But 
there  are  no  belter  fire  fighters  am-wbeie  j 
than  these  mountaineers,  with  gcxid  lead* 
ership.     For  example,  in  the  Massanulte»  j 
and  Potomac  Purchase  Areas  in  western 
Virginia,  Mr  E.  D,  Clark,  the  fortstothos  I 
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A    CAMP   OF    GOVERNMENT    FORESTERS 
WOtK    IN    SURVEYING    LANDS,    CKUlStNG    .\ND    MAfl'iNC   THE    FOREST,   OPENlNCi    TRAILS,    BUILDIMG 
LOCATTNC  camp-sites   and  sources  of   water  supply   is  PKEt'ARINGTHE  APPAIACKIAN  FORESTS 
THE  CFNTRE  OF  A  VAST  AND  CONTINUOUSLY    PROFITABLE    INDUSTRY    IN   LUMBEIIING  AND  A  PLEAS- 
D   FOR  THE    PEOPLE   OF   THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD   AND  THE    MIDDLE    WEST 


^h,  has  appointed  numerous  fire 
IBF  among  the  local  people.  They 
frganized  into  companies,  meetings 
tid  at  which  fire  problems  and  other 
Cts  are  discussed,  occasionany  ath- 
&r  social  events  are  added,  and  alto- 
1"  a  fine  spirit  of  community  interest 

»  developed.  This  sort  of  thing 
olves  the  fire  problem, 
are  many  mountain  communities 
S  Appalachians  in  which  the  popula- 
b  less  than  it  was  twenty-five  or 
l^rs  ago.  as  scores  of  abandoned 
B|chool  houses^  and  churches  bear 
IP  Several  forces  have  contributed 
IS  result,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
mountain  farmers  found  that  they 
sell  their  lands  for  real  money  to  the 
friand  buyers  a  few  years  ago  they 
ried  to  do  so.  The  mountain  farmers 
lired  of  the  starvation  conditions 
'  which  they  and  their  families  had 
^Also  about  this  time  came  the 
^■ent  of  manufactures  in  the  Pied- 
IH^on  and  in  the  great  valley  to  the 


west  of  the  mountains,  with  a  consequent 
demand  for  labor.  Not  ontv  could  the 
mountaineers  work,  they  could  have  their 
children  work  in  I  he  factories.  They  had 
an  opportunity  to  live  in  a  village  and  they 
were  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  social 
intercourse,  school,  and  livelihood  that 
village  life  afForded- 

The  entrance  of  the  Government  into 
the  situation  as  a  buyer  carries  this  move- 
ment forward  to  some  extent.  Not  nearly 
all  the  mountain  land  has  passed  into 
large  ownerships.  Much  of  it  is  in  tracts 
of  200  acres  or  less.  Many  of  the  farmers 
live  upon  their  lands  and  till  a  small 
portion^  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  acres. 
The  rest  is  in  timber.  Many  are  anxious 
to  sell  and  the  Government  is  acquiring 
several  hundred  such  tracts.  The  people 
are  glad  to  quit  the  hard  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  living  and  to  seek 
for  themselves  homes  elsewhere.  The 
mountain  life  has  in  fact  become  harder 
than  it  was  before  their  neighbors  began 
to  leave  because  it  has  been  twat^  d\^\o:Nx 


to  keep  up  churches,  schools,  and  roads. 
For  the  regions  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  buying  land  a  silent  but  rapid 
transformation  is  therefore  coming  about. 
The  mountain  farm  life  which  was  so  hero- 
ically tried  during  more  than  a  hundred 
years  has  failed  and  the  abandoned  cabins 


be  a  larger  proportion  of  valuable  kinds. 
Growth  will  be  faster.  These  conditions 
will  call  for  people  to  work  permanently 
in  the  timber  business.  There  will  be 
room  for  many  families  to  live  comfortabU 
The  improvements  which  the  Government 
finds  it  necessary  to  put  in  and  the  pro- 
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with  members  oe  the  mational  forest  reservation  commission  on  an  inspection  trik  in  tnc  affu' 
achians.     from  right  to  left:  secretaries  lane  and  Houston,  rekresentmive  gordon  lee  (kmcil* 

ING),  representative  W.  C.  HAWLEV.  MR.  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH  (kNEELING),  AND  MR.  HENRY  S    GRAVIS 


and  the  little  gullied  fields  growing  up  to 
timber  are  the  mute  evidences  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  old  order. 

There  will  be  development  in  the  future, 
far  more  development  than  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  past,  but  it  will  be  on  a 
different  basis  and  toward  a  different  end. 

The  development  in  prospect  is  that  of 
a  forest  community  instead  of  an  agricul- 
tural community.  The  forest  and  the  soil 
are  to  be  made  permanent.  Successive 
crops  of  timber  are  to  be  grown  and  the 
soiL  by  the  addition  of  leaves  and  litter, 
will  be  built  up  in  fertility.  The  trees  will 
cover  the  ground  more  thickly.  They  vaW 
be  sound  instead  of  defective.    There  will 


tection  of  the  tracts  from  fire  will  call  for 
the  employment  of  a  good  many  men  duf* 
ing  all  or  part  of  the  year.  Thus  money 
will  flow  into  the  mountains  not  only  from 
the  Government  but  from  the  timber  aixi 
other  resources.  In  general  these  fofcsl 
communities  will  complement  the  apt- 
cultural  communities  in  the  valleys  or  tlie 
near-by  foothills. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  possible  let  m 
consider  the  concrete  case  of  Arnolds 
Valley,  in  Rockbridge  County.  V^a.  Ar- 
nolds Creek  has  a  watershed  of  perhaps 
25,000  acres.  About  5^000  acres  make  op 
the  valley  of  this  stream,  and  the  remiin* 
ing  lands  are  on  mountain  slopes  which 
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in  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  The 
ment  has  acquired  practically  all 
intain  lands.  The  valley  is  in  the 
»f  farmers  who  have  a  community 
lough  to  maintain  a  good  school. 
s  an  excellent  market  for  nearly 
es  of  timber  products.  There  is  no 
tnount  of  sawtimber  but  enough 


forty  men.  Some  of  these  contractors 
occupy  their  own  homes  and  farms.  Some 
wish  to  live  upon  Government  lands  and 
in  such  cases  every  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  the  development  of  comfortable 
homes  with  small  fields  on  which  to  pro- 
duce grain  and  grass  for  their  stock.  Aid 
will  be  given  in  soil  improvement  and  in 
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a  small  mill  running  a  large  portion 
me.  The  demand  for  railroad  ties, 
le  poles,  chestnut  extract  wood, 
jst  posts  is  good.  Utilization  can 
lose  that  little  waste  need  be  left 
ground.  Sales  have  even  been 
F  some  of  the  material  which  was 
y  fire  or  else  left  from  cutting  ten 
^e  years  ago.  Under  these  con- 
a  general  cleaning  up  is  possible, 
iber  cutting  will  provide  remuner- 
ontracts  for  a  number  of  small 
rs  and  provide  labor  for  thirty  or 


some  instances  in  road  construction.  The 
Government's  purpose  is  to  encourage  a 
thrifty  forest  and  a  thrifty  population  to 
handle  it. 

It  is  a  popular  thing  among  the  moun- 
tain people  both  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  have  dealings  with  it.  Even 
women  will  leave  their  work  and  go  to  help 
the  Government  fight  fire.  The  foresters 
find  that  in  most  communities  more  men 
apply  for  jobs  than  can  be  employed ;  and 
wherever  these  mountaineers  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Goven\mtTv\  XVvej  ^tvcojwvVi\ 
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better  standards  of  efficiency  than  they 
have  hitherto  known.  The  touch  of  the 
Government  is  aiding  them  and  they  are 
already  showing  a  pride  in  their  work  for 
the  Government  which  undoubtedly  in 
time  will  extend  to  their  living  conditions 
as  well  as  to  their  work  elsewhere.  It  will 
be  a  wholesome  thing  in  all  these  com- 
munities to  have  leadership  and  remun- 
erative work  for  every  man. 

The  Government's  presence  in  the  Ap- 
palachians appears  to  have  a  beneficial 
influence  not  only  upon  the  mountain  folk 
but  upon  the  larger  holders  of  land.  Al- 
ready some  of  them  are  cooperating  with 
the  Government  in  fire  protection.  Others 
are  putting  into  effect  upon  their  own  lands 
about  the  same  system  which  the  Govern- 
ment employs.  Once  the  fire  problem 
is  solved  we  may  look  as  the  next  step  to 
the  regulation  of  timber  cutting  so  as  to 
preserve  the  young  growth.  Some  of  the 
larger  owners  even  now,  when  they  sell 
their  timber,  put  into  their  contracts  pro- 
visions to  restrict  the  cutting  to  the  larger 
trees  and  for  fire  protection,  just  as  the 
Government  does  where  it  sells  timber. 
The  Government's  example  is  the  leaven 
which  in  time  must  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

The  suppression  of  forest  fires,  the  find- 
ing of  a  market  for  all  classes  of  forest 
products,  the  training  of  timber  contractors 
in  careful  handling  of  the  forest,  the  readi- 
ness of  local  people  to  work  for  and  coop- 
erate with  the  Government,  are  the  well- 
shaped  stones  which  go  into  the  foundation 
of  forestry.  As  these  conditions  are 
present  in  several  parts  of  the  Appala- 
chians the  practice  of  forestry  is  near  at 
hand.  The  first  cutting  will  have  for  its 
purpose  the  removal  of  the  dead,  defective, 
and  overmature  trees  and  those  which  the 
Government  does  not  desire  to  keep  in  the 
forest.  The  removal  of  this  material  will 
place  the  forest  in  prime  growing  condition 
with  the  stand  composed  of  desirable  trees. 

This  sort  of  treatment  applies  especially 
where  the  timber  in  the  past  has  t)een  cut 
more  or  less  heavily  for  the  removal  of  the 
valuable  poplar,  cherry,  walnut,  and  oak. 
Even  stands  that  appear  as  virgin  generally 
have  had  more  or  less  cutting.  Clean  cut- 
ting as  a  rule  will  not  be  desirable  in  the 
Appalachians.    A  system  of  selection  will 


be  employed  by  which  individual  trees  or 
groups  of  trees  will  be  removed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stand  always  remaining. 

To  people  who  can  travel  in  the  woods 
and  the  mountains  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  the  trails  which  the  Government  is 
putting  through  its  lands  open  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  mountains  where  men  have 
never  traveled  on  horseback  before.  These 
trails  are  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the 
rangers.  But  such  trips  should  be  made 
with  guides  unless  one  knows  thoroughly 
the  locality  and  the  trails.  There  are 
many  places  in  the  Appalachians  where 
roads  of  any  sort  do  not  exist.  A  wheel 
has  never  rolled  through  the  upper  water- 
sheds of  the  Nantahala,  the  Tallulah,  the 
Little  River,  and  the  Pigeon. 

Though  the  trails  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  building  make  the  inner  recesses 
accessible  by  foot  or  horseback,  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  are  content  with 
a  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mount- 
ains need  roads.  The  mass  of  recreation- 
seeking  Americans  will  not  regard  the 
region  as  accessible  until  they  can  go 
through  it  in  an  automobile.  A  strong 
sentiment  exists  in  the  South  to  buiM 
automobile  roads  through  the  mountains. 
Good  roads  have  been  constructed  in  many 
of  the  valleys,  and  certain  mountain-top 
roads  are  kept  in  condition  for  automo- 
biles, as  for  example  the  Yonahlossce 
road  between  Blowing  Rock  and  Linville. 
the  Vanderbilt  road  through  Pisgah  Forest, 
and  recently  completed  stretches  of  the 
Appalachian  highway  near  Altapass.  Many 
commercial  organizations  in  the  Southern 
States  and  elsewhere  have  recently  urged 
the  opening  of  the  Government's  lands 
for  pleasure,  health,  and  recreation  pur- 
poses. All  National  Forests  are  open  for 
these  purposes  all  the  time  and  when 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  just  what  is  desired 
the  reply  is,  "  roads  to  go  through  the 
mountains  quickly  and  safely.''  This  inter- 
est is  becoming  so  strong  that  doubtless 
some  plan  for  adequate  roads  throughout 
the  mountains  will  before  long  be  found. 

So  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  the 
greatest  obstacles  of  the  early  pioneers, 
are  coming  to  remake  the  people  of  the 
mountains  and  to  welcome  the  pleasuie 
seekers  from  the  plains. 


WHAT'S  THE  GOOD  OF  ART? 

BEING   A    LITTLE    EPISTLE   TO    FELLOW    PHILISTINES 

BY 

HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


VHAT  follows  may  seem, 
to  some  more  esthetic  or 
less  frank  readers,directed 
against   a   mere  man  of 
straw.      Let    us     begin, 
e,  with  an  actual  incident. 
rtain    magazine,    which    shall    be 
s,  wrote  to  a  thousand  of  its  sub- 
asking  their  likes  or  dislikes  for 
definite   kinds   of  articles   which 
esaid  periodical,  after  much  troub- 
litorial  minds,  had  been  laboriously 
them    month    by    month.    The 
expression  of  all   (voiced  by  an 
Iming    majority    of    those    who 
d)  was  of  a  dislikf  for  the  articles 
subjects. 

these  art  papers  were  neither 
(lor  worse  than  those  in  other 
cs.  They  were  certainly  more 
lensible  to  the  average  reader 
lost  similar  accounts:  for  they 
professional  "patter"  and  tech- 
ticism,  confining  themselves  largely 
about  the  artists  and  their  work, 
ing  accepted  contemporary  master- 
>eak  for  themselves  as  illustrations. 
little  happening  seems,  therefore, 
idex  to  a  state  of  mind  of  a  large 
of  earnest,  intelligent,  educated 
ns  —  for  if  I  should  be  so  in- 
as  to  name  the  magazine,  every 
r  this  would  admit  that  its  clientele 
icuously  of  this  class.  Probably 
t  of  five  active  "men  of  affairs" 
hearts  look  upon  art  as  some  re- 
[ueer  occupation,  rather  beneath 
attention  from  a  man  capable  of 
taAly  useful  and  well  paid  work; 
if  view  of  the  artist  is  admirably 
d  by  an  exceedingly  able  man  I 
vho  invariably  greets  any  mani- 
I  of  a  lack  of  strict  honor,  in 
or  social  dealings,  with  a  scornful 


curl  of  the  lips  and  the  remark,  "the 
artistic  temperament." 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  some 
justice  in  the  attitude  of  these  shrewd 
men  of  the  world.  If  art  is  only  for  the 
few  initiate,  as  so  many  of  its  enthusiastic 
votaries  would  have  us  believe;  if  it  con- 
sists merely  in  turning  out  practitioners 
not  subject  to  ordinary  laws  of  human 
conduct,  whose  aim  in  life  is  the  pro- 
duction of  thousands  of  mediocre  statues 
and  pictures,  with  an  occasional  out- 
burst of  the  same  sort  from  some  larger 
man,  whose  chief  excellence  is  that  only  a 
a  little  circle  of  experts  (each  disagreeing 
with  all  the  others)  can  really  appreciate 
him;  if  this,  and  the  cheap,  noisy  patter 
of  "tonality"  and  whatnot  constitute  art 
—  why,  any  sensible  person  with  the 
least  philosophical  perspective  might  well 
declare  in  disgust  that  the  subject  isn't 
worth  half  the  pother  that  is  stirred  up 
about  it. 

But  —  "I  speak  as  a  fool"  —  happily 
the  truth  is  far  different.  And  since  the 
people  who  seem  to  know  all  about  it  are 
invincibly  silent  on  this  most  interesting 
question  (or  still  more  obscure  when  they 
speak),  let  us  see  if  we  can  get  a  few  ob- 
vious glimpses  of  the  place  of  art  in 
human  life  —  your  life,  my  life.  Perhaps 
our  minds  may  get  a  clearer  impression 
through  our  own  eyes,  even  though  the 
advance  be  a  stumbling  through  unknown 
country,  than  seems  possible  through  the 
distorting  lenses  which  must  be  before 
the  orbs  of  some  of  the  expert  critics. 

First  of  all,  then,  does  art  pay?  Not 
the  producer,  who  we  are  not,  but  the 
middleman  and  the  consumer,  both  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  be. 

Here,  at  the  start,  the  path  gets  difficult. 
Before  answering,  what  is  it  that  we  are 
asked  to  weigh? 
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Well,  let  us  take  for  part  of  our  question 
the  superficial  definition.  Say  that  art 
is  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  de- 
signing, decorating.  Are  they  worth  while 
to  us  as  articles  of  commerce? 

BEAUTY   AND  DOLLARS 

An  eminent  architect  had  to  answer 
this  recently.  He  is  a  specialist  in  beau- 
tifying cities,  and  he  suddenly  found 
himself  before  a  mayor  and  board  of 
councilmen,  typical  professional  small- 
city  politicians,  who  had  never  heard  of 
him   or  his  distinguished  colleague. 

His  proposition  to  them  was  that 
their  city  should  spend  a  vast  sum  of 
money  in  buying  some  scores  of  square 
blocks  of  land  in  the  heart  of  town,  razing 
the  rookeries  thereon  and  substituting  a 
great  park,  town  hall,  and  other  public 
buildings,  as  the  first  step  in  beautifying 
the   municipality. 

"Well,  mister  (1  didn't  catch  your 
name),"  said  the  presiding  officer, '  Ve  see 
what  it's  goin'  to  cost.  But  what  does 
this  town  get  out  of  it?" 

"Good  hard  dollars,"  was  the  instant 
reply,  utterly  disconcerting  to  these  prac- 
tical gentlemen,  who  had  expected  easily 
negligible  sentiment.  "You  see  all  this 
mile  or  more  of  property  fronting  on  the 
proposed  park:  what  is  it  worth  to-day?" 

The  real  estate  dealer  of  the  board 
told  him. 

"Well,  long  before  the  park  is  done 
it'll  be  worth  from  two  to  ten  times  as 
much.  That  would  make  some  difference 
in  your  taxes?  The  fact  is  that  the  city 
of  Blank  found  the  same  thing  was  actually 
a  money-making  operation:  the  adjoining 
property-holders  really  paid  for  the  park 
in  raised  valuations,  and  they  had  a  per- 
manent attraction  and  a  breathing  place 
for  the  people  thrown  into  the  bargain." 

That  is  one  case  where  the  superior 
attractiveness  of  an  artist's  product  was 
profitable  to  the  city  (the  middleman) 
which  bought  it  and  then  virtually  sold 
it  to  the  general  public. 

In  Germany  the  properly  planned  city, 
planned  for  beauty  and  use,  is  "  the  founda- 
tk>n  of  industrial  development;"  during 
the  past  decade  at  least  a  hundred  Ameri- 
can cities  have  waked  up  sufficiently  to 


replan  and  improve  either  centres  or 
suburbs;  Philadelphia  has  a  regular  Bureau 
of  City  Planning;  ask  any  citizen  of 
Washington  or  Boston  if  the  artist's  touch 
paid  in  the  embellishment  of  those  tnkio 
remarkable  cities;  Cleveland  is  spending 
more  than  twenty  million  dollars  to  "  group 
a  half-dozen  public  buildings  about  a  splen- 
did mall  in  the  heart  of  the  business  sec- 
tion," and  properly  treat  the  surroundings 
of  this  civic  centre;  and  the  Commerdil 
Club  of  Chicago,  which  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  being  a  sentimentally  esthetic 
body,  has  spent  $75,000  to  have  plans  p^^ 
par^  for  beautifying  the  greater  city  it 
expects,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$250,000,000.  They  are  shrewd  business 
men;  they  know  it  will  come  back  many 
fold  —  just  as  the  $i8o,ooo,ocx>  spent  by 
Napoleon  LI  I  on  Baron  Haussmann's  plan 
of  remodelling  Paris  came  back.  All  great 
progressive  cities  have  lavished  millkms 
on  artists'  ideas  and  made  it  profitabk 
in  dollars  and  a  thousand  other  ways. 

Of  course,  too,  the  cities  that  hdd  the 
great  art  of  past  ages  find  it  profitable: 
Paris,  Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  Munich, 
and  many  another  sell  just  the  sight  of 
their  treasures  to  countless  thousands 
of  foreign  visitors  —  four  fifths  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  the  experts  say,  are  these  vciy 
same  Americans  who  don't  like  art  articles: 
you  who  read  this  —  or  your  friends,  at 
least! 

Indeed,  the  thing  is  admitted,  even  of 
the  hardheaded  business  man,  in  buiUing. 
For  the  last  quarter-century,  during  the 
marvelous  outburst  of  building  in  this 
country  (a  veritable  Golden  Age  for  the 
architects),  the  men  who  "put  up  the 
money"  have  learned  that  the  artist's 
touch  is  "good  bait"  both  in  dwelling 
and  business  structures.  It  paid  to  spend 
the  additional  sum.  (The  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  taste  do  not  alter  the 
principle,  of  course.) 

The  same  idea  runs  all  through  com- 
mercial life:  the  publisher,  the  shoe  maon- 
facturer,  the  railroad-car  builder,  the 
maker  of  dress  gpods  —  neariy  everybody 
who  produces  something  to  sell  to  the 
public  finds  it  wise  to  buy  an  artist's  taste 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  process  —  not 
for  an  esthetic  gratification  of  fads  o(«i 
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h  would  be  a  luxury),  but  just  be- 
lt is  a  profitable  investment. 

SELLING   SOAP   BY   COLOR 

'  example,  1  once  had  a  visit  from 
f  the  most  successful  manufacturers 
p  and  toilet  articles  —  a  name  known 
er  the  civilized  world  —  who  wanted 
in  getting  a  design  for  the  box  or 
J  of  some  new  perfume  or  toilet 
ict:  he  needed  a  real  artist;  it  was 
important,  as  evidenced  by  his  devot- 
is  own  thousand-dollar-a-day  time  to 
ie  most  essential  thing/'  he  remarked, 
e  color:  we've  tried  everything  —  but 
veral  seasons  now  rose  de  Chine  has 
the  best  seller  we  could  get.  We've 
D  make  everything  r(?5^rf^Ciiw^."  He 
d  art  in  his  business,  this  great  man. 

which  brings  us  back  to  the  con- 
r,  the  man  who  buys  a  work  of  art 
ise  he  likes  it  better  than  something 

What  does  he  get  out  of  it? 

shall  clearly  somehow  have  to  get 
at  question  of  what  art  is! 

"art  is  utility" 

1  there  is  little  help  from  the  critic- 
ologists,  for,  in  all  humility,  these 
d  gentlemen  have  for  some  cen- 
perpetuated  a  frightful  and  funda- 
il  misconception  of  the  relation  of 
o  human  life.  Singularly  enough, 
nly  characteristics  of  true  art  upon 
\  these  pundits  of  all  times  are  agreed 
It  it  must  be  caused  by  an  impulse 
{  no  alloy  of  a  useful  motive!  Lest 
eem  incredible,  1  will  quote  a  recent 
ling  psychologist  — Yrgo  Him  : 
ietaphysicians  as  well  as  psycholo- 
Hegelians  as  well  as  Darwinians,  all 
in  declaring  that  a  work,  or  per- 
mce,  which  can  be  proved  to  serve 
Jtilitarian,  non-esthetic  object  must 
«  considered  as  a  genuine  work  of 
True  art  has  its  one  end  in  itself, 
rejects  every  extraneous  purpose; 
is  the  doctrine  which,  with  more  or 
fcplicitness,  has  been  stated  by  Kant, 
cr,  Spencer,  Hennequin,  Grosse, 
:  Allen,  and  others." 
t  do  not  be  misled  by  any  such  pur- 
observations.  If  from  some  emo- 
"high  peak  of  Darien"  you  witness 


"the  long  roll  of  the  Pacific,"  your  pleas- 
ure cannot  be  hampered  by  the  statement 
of  a  near-sighted  companion  that  there  is 
no  ocean  there.  The  truth  is  that  art 
clothes  utility  as  the  features  of  a  beautiful 
woman  clothe  the  bony  skull  beneath; 
it  is  based  upon  utility;  it  grows  out  of 
utility;  it  cannot  keep  its  vital  current 
without  utility;  it  is  utility,  using  that 
word  in  its  widest  meaning.  Indeed, 
utility,  the  perfect  fitting  of  an  object  to 
an  end,  is  art  —  in  its  fundamental  sense. 

These  learned  gentlemen  may  be  right 
in  a  limited,  technical,  psychological  sense; 
but,  pray,  if  making  a  chair,  with  the  idea 
of  having  something  just  right  to  sit  on, 
is  utilitarian,  is  it  not  also  utilitarian  in  a 
different  way  to  paint  a  sunset  in  order  to 
satisfy  one's  sense  of  beauty?  A  cathedral 
may  call  forth  a  higher  order  of  feeling 
than  a  locomotive,  yet  the  latter  is  dis- 
tinctly capable  of  being  made  a  thing  of 
beauty.  One  of  the  ablest  of  our  younger 
artists  remarked  not  long  ago  that  he 
wished  to  prove  this  very  point  by  draw- 
ing some  of  the  modern  types  of  railroad 
engines,  which,  he  declared,  were  dis- 
tinct artistic  creations.  The  artist  crafts- 
man has  both  the  joy  of  adapting  his 
work  perfectly  to  its  destined  use  and  then 
perhaps  of  giving  it  whatever  he  wishes 
of  proportion,  balance,  and  decoration 
that  may  not  be  directly  necessitated  b>' 
its  constructional  needs,  but  probably  grow 
out  of  these  and  at  least  never  belie  them. 

Let  us  try  a  great  artist  for  our  elusive 
definition. 

M.  Rodin,  one  of  the  largest  figures  of 
our  day,  has  declared  that  "there  are  as 
many  kinds  of  art  as  there  are  kinds  of 
feeling."  It  is  a  noble  saying,  and  true  in 
the  fundamental  essential  of  recognizing 
the  art  instinct  and  expression  as  a  pari 
of  warm  life.  We  are  on  a  broad  high- 
road with  this  flash  of  genius  to  light 
the  way.  For,  go  back  as  far  as  you  like 
into  history  or  prehistoric  geological  eras, 
you  will  always  find  among  the  dominant 
necessities  of  human  nature  that  of  ex- 
pressing emotion  to  one's  fellows.  Joy 
or  pain,  a  curious  or  beautiful  fact  of  the 
world  about  —  when  these  sensations  be- 
come keen  enough,  they  must  be  passed 
on    to   others   somehow.     Why,    no   one 
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knows.    The  fact   itself  can   be  proved 
from  every  individual's  experience. 

THE    BEGINNINGS   OF   ART 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  beginnings 
of  art.  There  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  caves  in  France,  Spain  (espe- 
cially in  the  last  few  years  at  Chapelle- 
aux-Saints,  Font  de  Gaume,  Combarelles, 
Altamira)  relics  of  men  who  lived  before 
the  Ice  Age,  certainly  more  than  100,000 
years  before  the  Siege  of  Troy,  for  in- 
stance —  men  so  far  away  from  ourselves 
that  the  scientists  class  them  by  their 
skulls  as  different  species.  Yet  these 
earliest  known  human  beings  —  almost 
animals  they  seem  to  us  —  had  plainly 
felt  this  universal  need  of  expression  for 
many,  many  generations:  they  had  gone 
far  beyond  the  shaped  arrow-heads  which 
are  the  first  art  expression  of  primitive 
man:  engraved  on  pieces  of  bone, 
scratched  on  the  walls  of  their  cave  homes, 
carved  from  the  rock,  painted  in  colors 
on  the  roofs,  are  figures  of  reindeer,  bison, 
and  horses,  so  life-like  that  a  sportsman 
to-day  recognizes  with  a  thrill  the  exact 
position  he  has  seen  a  caribou  take  on  the 
Newfoundland  barrens,  sees  in  this  in- 
conceivably remote  savage  a  blood- 
brother  in  feeling  to  the  men  who  carved 
the  deathless  horses  of  the  Parthenon. 
Surely  that  is  art  —  that  giving  immor- 
tality to  a  feeling  about  something  by 
scratching  down  the  object  which  aroused 
it.  One  can  fairly  see  this  primeval 
hunter  telling  how  he  stalked  the  game 
he  has  brought  in  for  food  —  and  finding 
the  quickest  way  to  express  his  recollection 
simply  to  scratch  the  scene  on  a  smooth, 
hard  surface.  "  He  stood  so  —  his  side 
toward  me,  very  close.  Then  1  leaped  up, 
drove  my  spear  in  deep  —  right  there. 
Let  us  feast." 

This  particular  race  of  "reindeer" 
artists  vanishes  from  our  meagre  records, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
their  work  for  hundreds  of  centuries.  But 
the  old  instinct  never  dies;  the  man  or 
woman  capable  of  expressing  emotion 
superlatively  always  reappears.  It  may 
be  in  basketry  or  pottery  or  rugs  with 
wonderful  designs,  beautiful  because  they 
are  fitted  for  their  purpose,  because  they 


have  symmetry  and  simplicity,  because 
the  decoration  has  a  meaning  and  a  feeling 
traceable  back  through  ages  of  conven- 
tionalization; it  may  be  furniture  made 
for  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  kings  with  legs 
or  whole  frames  copied  from  the  kingly 
lions  over  whom  the  conqueror  has  tri- 
umphed in  reality;  or  jewelry  of  un- 
equalled designs  to  hang  about  the  neck 
of  some  One  Woman;  or  houses  and 
palaces  decorated  and  beautified  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  age:  in  a  myriad  manifesta- 
tions we  find  the  artist  using  some  daily 
necessity  or  luxury  to  express  his  sense  of 
joy  in  life  and  its  wonders,  leaving  these 
records  of  his  emotion  to  startle  the  seeing 
eye  of  beholders  a  dozen  or  a  hundred 
generations    later. 

What  did  be  get  out  of  it?  A  living, 
perhaps,  and  a  mighty  poor  one.  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  only  a  few  hundred  years 
back,  paid  her  chief  architect-artist  about 
half  what  she  paid  her  head  cook.  But  the 
real  pay  was  the  joy  of  expressing,  that 
mingled  necessity  and  delight  which  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  qualities  of  the 
children  of  men. 

GREAT   ARTISTS   GREAT  CRAFTSMEN 

All  these  were  craftsmen,  you  will 
notice  —  men  not  separated  from  their 
fellows  but  performing  many  different 
useful  functions.  A  sixteenth  century 
artist  was  apt  to  be  at  once  a  poet,  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  an  engineer,  a  dec- 
orator. Nothing  by  which  he  could  ex- 
press his  surging  ideas  was  beneath  his 
enthusiastic  attention.  Art  could  not 
help  being  vital  under  such  conditions. 
And  alive  you  will  find  it  through  all  the 
stormy  course  of  history,  every  nation 
having  its  vast  swings  from  barbarism  to 
civilization,  to  over-refinement,  luxury, 
and  decay.  Right  down  through  those 
wonderful  and  maligned  Dark  Ages,  whkh 
produced  some  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  the  world's  heritage,  art 
"cried  aloud  in  the  streets"  and  was  heard 
to  some  extent  by  all;  though  then,  as 
always,  it  was  the  great  noble  who  took 
the  choicest  for  his  own  glory. 

And  to-day?  Well,  it  seems  as  if 
Antaeus  Art  did  not  get  his  feet  upon 
Mother  Earth  enough  to  keep  the  breath 
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liis  body.  The  machine  does  every- 
ig  useful;  the  artist  has  become  re- 
[isible  for  mere  superfluities.  He  is 
a  cabinet  maker,  nor  a  mechanic, 
ooth,  but  an  esoteric  worshipper,  with 
s  not  for  vulgar  eyes.  And  the  natural 
lit  is  not  only  the  wide  breach  between 
and  the  rest  of  human  effort  (with 
ch  we  started),  but  a  lessening  of 
ining  and  strength  and  vitality  in  the 
t  body  of  artistic  work. 
s  a  sculptor  friend  loves  to  say:  "I 
to  think  of  iMichelangelo  as  a  workman, 
ig  his  daily  job,  and  doing  it  thunder- 
well." 

ART   FOR    EVERYBODY 

t  may  be  that  we  shall  succeed  some 
in  transmitting  personality  and  feeling 
Migh  our  machines  —  though  my  artist 
ids  hoot  at  the  idea.     Meanwhile  it 
veil  to  recognize  the  truth;  there  is 
past,  present,  and  future;  good,  bad, 
indifferent,  all  about  you.     Its  laws 
e    been   catalogued    by    many    acute 
ics  from  thousands  of  examples  which 
ages    have    pronounced    enduring, 
you  may  spend  a  lifetime  studying 
results  of   their  analysis.     But   the 
I  test  is  the  power  and  skill  with  which 
le    human    like   ourselves,    but    with 
ier  nerves,  has  expressed  some  quiver- 
human  feeling — not  for  the  experts 
le  but  for  every  honest  and  simple  mind 
i  is  willing  to  look  long  enough  to  find 
secret. 

t  has  been  well  said  that  the  act  of 
reciating  a  work  of  art  involves  a 
ition  similar  to  that  in  the  artist  who 
scdit;  this  is  what  gives  such  pleasures 
r  keen  edge:  for  in  this  mental  crea- 
1  man  rises  above  his  bodily  limitations 
becomes  "as  the  gods."  And  we 
all  be  creators  in  this  sense.  Though 
s  easy  to  misapply  Tolstoi's  ringing 
aration  that  the  greatest  art  is  uni- 
al.  the  basic  fact  is  happily  beyond 
stion.  There  is  no  caste  in  art  appre- 
ion:  these  joys,  these  quivers  of  pleas- 
are  for  every  open-eyed  human 
ture  who  will  reverently  look  and 
ly.  People  will  differ  in  this  as  in 
y  other  quality;  but  the  great  de- 
lacy  of  art  cannot  be  questioned  by 


any  one  who  considers  these  questions  of 
its  origin  in  the  depths  of  universal  human 
nature. 

And  as  for  paying  —  what  does  one 
take  from  life  except  a  certain  number  of 
gratified  emotions?  It  is  for  that  we 
slave;  and  yet,  granted  food  and  shelter, 
most  of  what  is  obtainable  beyond  is  ours 
for  the  mere  gazing  at  the  handiwork  of 
some  fellow  man  who  has  left  for  us  the 
story  of  his  own  feeling,  immortal,  in- 
spiring,  satisfying. 

You  might  almost  as  well  ask  if  it  paid 
to  learn  the  language  of  those  among 
whom  you  live.  For  art,  with  its  sister 
tongues  of  poetry  and  music,  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  great  thinkers  have 
told  their  sense  of  the  beauty  and  splendor 
and  mystery  of  life.  You  will  find  much 
done  in  its  name  which  has  neither  beauty 
nor  significance  —  just  as  thousands  use 
language,  to  one  who  really  has  something 
to  say.  But  that  is  merely  the  old  story 
of  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  per- 
sonality and  the  necessary  "  averageness  " 
of  the  average  man. 

THE   THINGS   YOU    LIKE    BEST 

You  may  find  your  own  temperament 
gets  more  pleasure  out  of  beautiful  furni- 
ture or  a  flower  garden  or  laces  or  women^s 
hats  than  from  paintings  or  sculpture: 
in  that  case,  having  given  it  a  fair  chance 
by  seeing  the  best,  rest  assured  that  you 
are  getting  what  you  need  from  art  by 
gratifying  this  instinct  in  whatever  way 
seems  effective.  There  is  no  human  being 
without  some  ideal  of  beauty,  some  sense 
of  life's  wonder;  and  the  more  one  feeds 
this  craving  on  what  is  sincere,  real, 
significant,  the  wider  will  grow  one's  art 
appreciation. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  idle  enthusiasm,  but 
sober  cold  fact,  to  say  that  not  onl>  will 
the  eager  discoverer  of  these  pictured 
emotions  from  men  of  the  long  ago  get  a 
fresh  sense  of  the  histor>'  of  the  race,  a 
fuller  comprehension  of  human  character 
and  struggle  and  advance;  but  you  will 
discover,  perhaps  to  your  great  surprise, 
that  your  daily  work  assumes  a  new  l(x>k. 
I  don't  care  whether  you  are  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  preacher,  a  teacher, 
a   politician,   a   manufact.\ix^\  —  visx  v^n 
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it,  and  see  if  you  don't  get  a  clearer  vision 
of  many  perplexing  problems.  I  know 
one  man,  for  example,  who,  after  spending 
six  months'  spare  evenings  in  close  tech- 
nical reading  of  volume  after  volume  on 
ancient  and  medieval  architecture,  de- 
clared that  his  daily  job  of  applying  the 
latest  theories  of  "scientific  management" 
to  a  big  factory  took  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent aspect:  not  only  did  it  have  an  in- 
creased fascination,  but  the  correlation  of 
the  human  cogs  in  the  organization  he  was 
building,  and  the  work  of  the  steel  or  iron 
machines  they  used,  all  seemed  to  range 
themselves  into  an  orderly,  rounded  plan, 
of  which  he  could  see  the  workings  as 
he  had  never  seen  them  before. 

A    TRAINING    IN    ORDER 

The  only  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  an  art  of  life  and  work  which 
is  based  upon  those  same  art  character- 
istics of  order,  rhythm,  balance,  and  sym- 
metry —  so  that  the  study  of,  and 
emotional  response  to,  these  admirable 
qualities  in  a  Grecian  temple  or  a  Gothic 
cathedral  inevitably  lead  the  awakened 
enthusiasm  to  apply  them  in  the  prac- 
tical exigencies  of  daily  work. 

Man  that  is  born  of  woman  is,  thank 
Heaven,  ever  under  the  necessity  of 
attempting  to  imitate  what  his  brain  and 
heart  see  to  admire  in  the  world  about 
him.  Instinctively  he  turns  toward  the 
true,  toward  the  beautiful,  as  a  flower 
turns  toward  the  sun;  and  even  as  the 
plant  grows  under  the  soft  spell  of  sun- 
light, so  does  a  man's  esthetic  nature 
take  to  its  secret  nourishment  those 
subtle  spiritual  foods  that  it  finds  in  the 
visions  of  other  men. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   TREE 

One  might  well  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  instinct  through  the  single 
change  in,  say,  a  man's  attitude  toward  a 
tree.  To  the  first  settlers  trees  were 
enemies,  in  the  way  of  wresting  a  living 
from  the  soil.  They  extirpated  them, 
root  and  branch,  as  they  did  the  Indian 
aborigines.  Then  came  the  lumberman, 
or  the  farmer  appreciating  that  this  v^s 
the  only  crop  which  he  could  reap  without 
sowing,  which  meant  help  in  paying  off  tlie 


mortgage  with  no  sweat  of  his  brow:  to 
them,  trees  became  significant  only  when 
ripped  into  lumber,  that  is,  dollars.  Fol- 
lowed the  more  leisurely  country  dweller, 
to  whom  a  hundred-year-old  oak  or  elm 
was  a  possession,  useful  for  shade,  de- 
sirable as  an  ornament,  conferring  a  sort 
of  distinction  upon  its  possessor,  so  that 
the  rich  man  who  made  his  country  estate 
over  night  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
move  a  single  big  tree  to  where  it  would 
fit  in  with  the  carefully  arranged  land- 
scape around  his  new  mansion.  And 
presently,  with  more  leisure,  men  of  imag- 
ination, who  loved  Nature  and  her  myriad 
miracles,  began  to  see  that  a  man  might 
study  one  of  these  great  spreading  cen- 
tenarians all  his  life  and  never  fail  to 
find  fresh  beauties  of  inter-tracing  winter 
limbs  against  the  cold,  yellow-green  sun- 
set sky,  of  rugged  bark  and  many-hued 
lichens,  of  the  marvel  of  unfolding  red 
spring  buds  —  for  what  monarch  of  all 
the  world  had  ever  a  palace  comparable 
to  the  Great  Oak  where  hundreds  of 
generations  of  squirrels  and  hawks  and 
owls  and  flickers  and  scarlet  tanagers  have 
lived  at  home?  And  at  the  apex  of  the 
progression  comes  a  poet-artist  like  the 
painter,  Henry  W.  Ranger,  to  whom  a 
Connecticut  white  oak  is  at  once  a  thing 
of  marvelous  beauty  —  in  its  tracery  of 
limbs  and  twigs,  in  its  spread  of  concealing, 
revealing  foliage,  in  its  manifold  changes 
of  season  and  atmosphere  —  and  a  symbol 
of  slow,  enduring  strength,  an  epitome  of 
its  native  country,  an  impressive  reminder 
of  short-lived  man's  insignificance  in  the 
cosmic  order. 

This  America  of  ours  has  passed  through 
a  similar  cycle  on  a  large  scale:  first,  the 
pioneer  period  of  fighting,  with  kings  for 
liberty,  with  Nature  for  necessities  of 
life.  It  has  had  nearly  half  a  century 
of  tremendous  material  expansion,  with 
the  inevitable  consequent  demand  for 
beauty,  refinement,  and  luxury  which 
has  always  in  the  past  been  a  large  ele- 
ment in  calling  forth  the  artist's  achieve- 
ment. It  is  a  good  time,  while  our 
twentieth  century  is  still  young,  to  take 
account  of  stock,  to  see  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  art,  and  what  the  prom- 
ise is  for  the  future. 
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THE  Empire  Furnishing  Com- 
pany's store  was  closed  for  the 
night.  Its  front  doors  were 
locked  and,  after  the  manner  of 
smajl  towns  in  Wisconsin,  its 
show  windows  were  dark  caverns,  with  the 
lights  of  the  drug  store  across  the  street 
reflected  on  the  plate  glass. 

Deserted  as  the  store  seemed  to  passers- 
by,  there  was  life  within  it  on  this  particular 
Wednesday  night.  Back  in  one  corner 
—  in  the  rug  department,  to  be  exact  — 
two  arc  lamps  made  a  splotch  of  light. 
Under  them  about  thirty  persons,  mainly 
young  men  and  women,  were  seated  in  a 
circle,  notebooks  and  pencils  in  hand 
watching  two  young  men  in  the  centre. 

One  young  man  was  standing  beside  a 
small  table  on  which  a  large  rug  was  spread 
out  to  the  light.  Another  rug  lay  across  a 
chair  near  him.  The  second  young  man 
was  seated  in  front  of  him  studying  the  rug 
on  the  table.  Twenty-eight  persons  in  the 
circle  watched  the  two  intently.  At  one 
side  stood  an  older  man  studying  the  scene. 

"This  rug  on  the  table,  Mr.  Hall,"  the 
young  man  beside  the  table  was  saying, 
" is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  grades  of  ingrain  carpet  that  we  have 
ever  carried  in  this  store.  You  notice 
the  depth  of  the  woof  —  almost  as  heavy 
as  Brussels.  And  the  warp  —  so  firm  that  1 
can't  stretch  it  out  of  shape.  The  quality 
of  the  wool " 

"  But  I  can't  see  six  dollars'  difference 
in  the  rugs,"  insisted  the  other. 

"  Six  dollars'  difference?  Why,  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  two  rugs.  The 
cheaper  one  is  a  good  average  ingrain  but 
the  Other  is  an  ingrain  with  the  firmness  of 
Brussels.    Just  feel  that  warp " 


"  Yes,  1  see  —  but  I  don't  need  such  a 
good  rug." 

'*You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  cheap  rug 
that  may  wear  threadbare  and  *slimpsy' 
in  a  year.  You  simply  can't  afford  it. 
Just  figure  how  much  six  dollars  amounts 
to  when  spread  over  several  years." 

"Oh,  well,  1  know,  but  it  doesn't  matter 
how  strong  and  durable  it  is  —  it's  bound 
to  fade  just  about  as  quickly  as  the  other." 

"  Yes,  but  —  but  —  1 "  the  youth  in 

the  centre  stammered  and  scratched  his 
head,  then  whirled  around  toward  the 
older  man  who  stood  outside  the  circle. 

"Say,  professor,  what's  a  fellow  going 
to  say  to  that?"  he  asked.  "That  rug 
will  fade,  you  know." 

All  eyes  in  the  circle  were  turned  ex- 
pectantly on  the  man  addressed  as  "pro- 
fessor," and  the  youth  seated  in  the 
centre  smiled  exultantly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  a  good  point,"  exclaimed 
a  portly  man  with  flowing  mustaches  who 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  circle.  "That's  a 
facer  I've  been  up  against  many  times. 
What's  the  answer,  professor?" 

"Answer  him  by  emphasizing  the  wear- 
ing quality,"  replied  the  "professor." 
"Of  course,  sunlight  will  fade  almost  any 
ingrain  rug.  But  show  him  that  it  isn't  a 
matter  of  fading  —  it's  a  matter  of  wearing 
quality.  Make  him  see  that  the  rug  can't 
wear  threadbare." 

Then  questions  began  to  rain  on  the 
"professor"  from  all  parts  of  the  circle. 
Before  many  minutes  had  passed  he  had 
explained  the  entire  manufacture  of  ingrain 
rugs  from  the  preparation  of  hemp  and 
cotton  to  the  weaving  and  dyeing.  Every 
point  that  he  made  went  down  in  twenty- 
eight    notebooks.    The    man    with    the 
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mustaches  asked  few  questions  but  lis- 
tened attentively. 

"Well,  1  think  that  is  enough  for  one 
evening,"  the  "professor"  said  at  length. 
"  For  next  week  we  shall  study  Chapter  IV. 
in  the  text  —  the  chapter  on  '  The  Psy- 
chology of  Selling.'  I'll  meet  you  again 
next  Wednesday  night  —  1  believe  we're 
to  practise  on  dress-goods  then." 

The  night  watchman  looked  surprised 
when  the  young  people  trooped  out  of  the 
dark  store.  "What's  up,  Ed?"  he  asked 
a  young  man. 

"Oh,  just  the  weekly  class  —  we  met 
here  to-night." 

Meanwhile  the  portly  man  with  the 
mustaches  had  cornered  the  "professor" 
in  the  store's  office  and  was  going  over  the 
publicity  of  next  Saturday's  bargain  sale. 
Before  they  turned  out  the  lights,  the 
"professor"  had  helped  him  prepare  his 
advertising  "copy"  and  planned  his  win- 
dow display.  As  they  walked  out  of  the 
store,  the  "professor"  was  giving  advice 
on  a  credit  account  of  long  standing. 

A   CIRCUIT   RIDER   OF    BUSINESS 

Such  an  event  is  not  unusual  in  the  small 
cities  of  Wisconsin.  Every  night  some- 
where in  the  state  such  a  gathering  is  held 
in  some  darkened  store.  The  young  people 
are  the  more  ambitious  among  the  town's 
retail  clerks,  studying  scientific  salesman- 
ship under  the  direction  of  the  "  professor." 
With  them,  merchants,  like  the  proprietor 
of  the  Empire  store,  are  learning  how  to 
improve  their  business. 

"  But  who  is  the  mysterious  'professor*?" 
the  stranger  asks. 

The  "professor"  is  a  representative  of 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  little  gathering  in  the 
darkened  store  is  a  university  class  in  retail 
selling.  The  "professor"  is  a  circuit  rider 
teacher  sent  out  to  educate  country  clerks 
and  merchants.  For  the  training  of  "the 
man  behind  the  counter"  is  now  a  regular 
part  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  work. 
It  offers  a  correspondence  course  in  retail 
selling  and  store  management  that  carries 
education  to  country  salesmen  who  can- 
not afford  to  go  to  college. 

Until  less  than  four  years  ago,  sales- 
men  had  no  place  in  the  universities' 


extension  courses.  Why?  Because  the 
numerical  significance  of  the  retailers  and 
the  facts  about  the  occupation  of  selling 
are  only  just  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  schoolmen. 

THE   THIRD    MOST  NUMEROUS    CALLING 

Numerically,  the  occupation  of  retail 
selling  ranks  third  among  all  the  callings 
in  Wisconsin.  This  is  true  of  the  entire 
country,  also.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
occupations  of  farming  and  housekeeping. 
Between  6o,ooo  and  70,000  persons  arc 
engaged  in  retail  trade  in  Wisconsin,  in 
no  one  branch  of  manufacture  nor  in  any 
skilled  trade  are  more  than  5,000  persons 
in  Wisconsin  engaged. 

Between  September,  1910,  and  March, 
1914,  more  than  i,$oo  students  have  en- 
rolled in  the  extension  course  for  retail 
salesmen.  Forty-two  classes  in  salesman- 
ship have  been  conducted  in  thirty-tn^x) 
different  towns  and  cities,  with  only  one 
circuit  rider  teacher  in  the  fiekl  at  one  time. 
Employers  as  well  as  salesmen  have  taken 
the  course.  In  some  department  stores 
the  entire  personnel,  from  proprietor  doi^n 
to  elevator  boy,  has  been  enrolled  in  the 
same  class.  Already  the  work  has  reached 
that  stage  —  the  second  stage  in  every 
educational  activity  —  when  young  people 
are  studying  scientific  salesmanship  so  that 
they  may  become  teachers  of  it. 

Are  the  students  benefited?  Some  of 
the  results  of  the  early  classes  are  now 
available.  One  student,  an  "ad"  man 
in  a  department  store,  jumped  at  once 
from  a  salary  of  j^i  ,500  to  a  salary  of  f2,soo 
a  year  in  the  same  store.  The  next  year 
his  success  brought  all  the  other  empk>yces 
of  the  store  into  the  class.  Another 
student,  a  clerk  32  years  old,  is  now  credit 
manager  in  his  store.  Another  graduated 
from  a  small  shop  in  Wisconsin  to  be  head 
of  a  sales  department  of  a  large  mail  order 
house  in  Chicago.  One  student  u*as 
snapped  up  during  a  practice  sale  by  the 
representative  of  a  life  insurance  company 
and  is  now  a  successful  agent.  A  ddivcry 
boy  in  the  same  class  became  head  of  the 
paint  department  of  a  large  hardware  store. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  results. 

"  For  the  price,  I  believe  that  the  course 
of  instruction  in  retail  selling  was  the  best 
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ment  the  firm  has  made  in  years," 
3ne  merchant,  the  proprietor  of  a 
tment  store,  who  paid  to  have  the 
;  given  to  all  his  employees  and  took 
ork  with  them. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CLASSWORK 

lost  any  one  may  take  the  course, 
ilasticity  of  the  entrance  privileges 
racteristic' of  the  extension  methods 
•yed  in  Wisconsin.  There  are  no 
tional  requirements  whatsoever.  The 
I  of  the  course  is  not  fixed;  registra- 
s  in  effect  for  a  year  and  the  work 
be  concluded  at  any  time  within 
t  months. 

greater  elasticity,  the  course  is 
i  both  through  correspondence  study 
irough  local  classwork  under  a  circuit 
teacher.  A  student  may  take  both 
hes  simultaneously  or  either  separ- 

He  may  enroll  in  one  or  both  with 
irpose  of  achieving  a  certificate  or  he 
ittend  classes  merely  as  an  auditor. 
t  correspondence  work  ordinarily 
a  student  busy  six  or  eight  hours  a 
for  ten  weeks.  Local  classwork  in- 
i  a  weekly  evening  meeting  for  five 
:utive  weeks.  At  the  end  of  either 
h  of  the  work,  examinations  are  held 
srtificates  are  granted  on  the  basis  of 
y  written  papers.  At  first  glance, 
nount  of  work  required  seems  small, 
:  must  be  remembered  that  country 
len  work  long  hours  and  that  stores 
sconsin  are  usually  open  to  the  public 
two  to  five  evenings  a  week. 

DIGNIFYING   THE   CLERK's   JOB 

t  total  cost  to  the  student  ranges 
$3  to  $5,  depending  on  the  amount 
rk  he  desires  to  take.  This  includes 
thing  except  postage  on  the  papers 
ire  sent  to  the  department.  Ordin- 
it  is  payable  in  advance  but,  despite 
»w  cost,  instalment  arrangements  are 
for  persons  of  slender  means, 
ut  what  can  a  university  do  for  a 
clerk?"  I  asked  one  of  the  pro- 
s  in  the  salesmanship  course. 
'e  are  trying  to  dignify  the  job  of  the 
behind  the  counter,"  he  answered, 
are  trying  to  show  him  that  he  has  a 
re,  necessary  place  in  the  business  of 


life  and  that  his  work  is  as  legitimate  and 
honorable  as  that  of  the  professional  man. 

"We  dignify  the  clerk's  job,"  he  con- 
tinued, "first  by  making  him  dissatisfied 
with  it  —  that  is,  with  the  way  he  is  doing 
it.  And  then  we  show  him  that  if  he  goes 
at  it  right  he  will  find  that  he  can  make  his 
job  as  interesting  and  as  profitable  as 
medicine,  or  law,  for  example." 

This  sounds  easy.  Just  how  to  do  it  is 
another  matter.  That  is  the  question 
which  the  Extension  Division  faced  when 
it  undertook  to  teach  retail  selling.  An 
instructor  must  give  something  besides 
precepts  and  lofty  exhortations.  He  needs 
facts  and  principles;  and,  until  recently, 
little  had  been  done  toward  gathering  the 
facts  and  principles  of  retail  business. 

The  Extension  Division  attacked  the 
problem  very  much  as  it  had  attacked  simi- 
lar problems  in  its  other  vocational  courses 
—  by  making  its  teaching  a  matter  of 
organizing  what  its  students  already  know. 
Most  of  its  student  salesmen  have  had 
some  experience  behind  the  counter  and 
have  picked  up  a  few  facts  and  principles. 
But  rarely  have  they  put  together  the  twos 
and  twos  that  make  the  fours  of  their  work. 
The  educator  sees,  however,  that  when  the 
various  bits  of  knowledge  gained  by  ex- 
perience are  digested  the  student  finds 
himself  already  in  possession  of  a  mass  of 
usable  knowledge  that  makes  little  addi- 
tional instruction  necessary.  The  teaching 
of  retail  selling  may  thus  be  made  simply 
self-education  under  direction,  which  does 
not  necessarily  stop  with  the  course. 

POOLING    EXPERIENCES 

Efficiency  is  the  goal  of  the  teaching. 
The  business  man  of  yesterday  might 
succeed  with  haphazard  methods,  the 
teachers  admit,  and  might  learn  efficiency 
from  hard,  personal  experience.  But  effi- 
ciency to-day  must  be  built  upon  the 
experience  of  other  business  men.  In 
other  fields  of  work,  the  past  performances 
and  experiences  of  predecessors  have  been 
gathered  together  in  usable  form  for  the 
newcomer.  The  professor  of  engineering 
can  give  his  students  a  handbook  of  other 
engineers'  experience  in  mechanics.  In 
retail  trade,  this  is  iTot  possible.  But  the 
teacher  of  salesmanship  can  accomplish  the 
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same  end  by  putting  thirty  business  be- 
ginners in  a  class  and  combining  their 
individual  experiences  in  the  light  of 
his  own  knowledge  —  by  putting  ail  the 
store's  salesmen  together  in  a  class, 
like  that  in  the  Empire  store,  and  repro- 
ducing the  sales  before  them.  As  each 
salesman  manoeuvres  his  customer  toward 
a  sale,  every  one  present  learns  something 
about  the  art  of  selling  —  actors,  aud- 
ience, and  teacher. 

AN     ITINERANT     PROPHET    OF     EFFICIENCY 

The  circuit  rider  teacher  who  is  now 
directing  these  university  practice  sales 
came  to  Wisconsin  after  nine  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  salesman  and  after  courses  in 
several  schools  of  salesmanship.  He  knows 
both  ends  of  the  work  —  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical.  He  is  primarily  a  country 
salesman,  but  his  experience  in  city  de- 
partment stores  brings  to  the  clerks  in 
Wisconsin's  small  towns  a  new  outlook. 

His  work  is  various  and  difficult.  When 
he  appears  in  a  new  town,  these  country 
merchants  and  their  clerks  are  inclined  to 
consider  him  a  college  professor  with  a  head 
full  of  "book-learning."  During  the  first 
few  classes  they  grill  him  to  see  if  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  They  read  up 
on  trade  papers  and  fire  volley  after  volley 
of  questions  at  his  head.  But  after  a  while 
they  learn  that  he  can  teach  them  many 
things  that  they  want  to  know.  In  the 
meantime,  he  visits  their  stores,  talks  over 
their  individual  problems  with  them,  and 
gets  close  enough  to  them  to  suit  his  lec- 
tures to  their  needs.  Many  of  the  mer- 
chants in  the  towns  on  his  circuits  have 
learned  to  lean  on  his  advice. 

There  is  a  merchant  in  one  small  city 
who  always  expects  some  of  the  teacher's 
time  on  class  day.  In  the  face  of  keen 
competition  and  old-fashioned  small-town 
notions  about  "store-keeping,"  he  finds 
that  the  "professor's"  advice  makes  up  for 
his  own  lack  of  education  and  business 
training.  One  of  his  latest  problems  was 
petty  thieving  among  his  cleirks. 

"Vm  up  against  it  again,"  he  explained, 
as  he  greeted  the  "professor"  at  the  rail- 
road station.  "My  clerks  are  'knocking 
down'  so  many  sales nhat  I  can't  pay  the 
rent.    How  can  I  stop  it,  professor?" 


"  Do  you  use  the  numbers  on  your  sales 
slips  to  trace  back  to  the  salesman  who 
made  the  sale?  Many  storekeepers  don't. 
But  that's  what  the  numbers  are  for  —  to 
catch  thieves,  among  other  things." 

Although  the  answer  is  simple,  it  was 
news  to  the  merchant. 

The  desire  of  the  average  country  clerk 
to  throw  up  his  job  and  migrate  to  the  city 
is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  the 
"professor"  encounters.  He  must  avoid 
painting  city  salesmanship  in  too  glowing 
colors,  although  at  the  same  time  he  must 
use  the  city  as  a  model  in  retail  business. 
Almost  every  class  brings  him  two  or  three 
clerks  who  want  him  to  find  them  jobs  in 
the  city.  Week  after  week  he  labors  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  better  off  m 
the  small  town  if  they  make  the  most  of 
the  jobs  they  have. 

THE  TEXTBOOK  OF  SALESMANSHIP 

But  this  local  class  work  which  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Empire  store  —  and  of  which 
the  circuit  rider  teacher  is  the  nucleus  —  is 
only  a  part  of  the  University's  work  of 
teaching  salesmanship.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
the  surface.  The  foundation  of  the  course 
is  correspondence  study  and  it  is  carried 
on  by  the  same  methods  that  are  empk)>'ed 
in  older  extension  courses.  The  skeleton 
of  it  is  the  study  of  a  text  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  weekly  recitation  papers  to  be  sent 
to  Madison  for  correction.  The  sinew  of  it 
is  weekly  evening  classwork  to  teach  corres- 
pondence students  how  to  study. 

"  For  next  week  we  shall  study  Chapter 
IV.  in  the  text  —  the  chapter  on  'The 
Psychology  of  Selling',"  said  the  "pro- 
fessor" to  his  class  in  the  Empire  store. 
The  text  he  referred  to  is  the  correspon- 
dence branch  of  the  work.  The  wctkt>' 
lessons  are  chapters  from  a  text  on  retail 
selling  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Neystrom. 
the  founder  of  the  course. 

And  it  is  a  most  unusual  text  —  a  book 
put  up  in  small  doses  especially  prepared 
for  correspondence  students  who  have 
never  learned  how  to  study.  It  is  divided 
into  ten  sections  of  two  chapters  each, 
bound  in  ten  separate  pamptilets.  The 
first  six  assignments  are  concerned  with 
selling  goods;  the  last  four  tell  how  to 
manage  a  store.    The  lessons  are  sent  to 
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student  one  at  a  time.  As  he  masters 
1  in  turn,  he  prepares  written  answers 
I  list  of  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
pter  and  sends  his  papers  to  the  home 
«  for  correction.  The  succeeding 
3n  is  returned  with  his  papers.    At  the 

he  takes  an  examination  and,  if  he 
jes,  receives  a  certificate.  In  local 
ses,  all  the  students  work  together  on 
same  assignment. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help 
retail  salesman  to  sell  more  goods  —  to 
ease  his  personal  efficiency  by  showing 
the  lines  along  which  successful  sales- 
iship  must  develop"  —  thus  the  Ex- 
ion  Division  expresses  the  aim  of  the 
book.  It  purposes  to  develop  sales- 
i  rather  than  "order-takers"  —  and 
chants  rather  than  "store-keepers." 
ficiency  in  its  broadest  meaning,"  it 
:inues,  "signifies  the  possession  of  the 
t  sort  of  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
that  knowledge  effectively." 
^hat  knowledge  is  necessary  for  efficient 
smanship?  After  attending  one  of  the 
1  classes,  an  outsider  is  likely  to  get  the 
ression  that  the  instruction  consists 
rely  of  practice  selling.  What  the 
ider  sees  is  only  the  practice.  Really 
mderstand  what  the  University  gives 
student  salesmen,  one  must  delve  into 

correspondence   text    and    examine 

problems  that  are  attacked   in   the 

ten  work.     It  is  there  that  one  finds 

theories   and    principles   behind    the 

hods  of  selling  as  they  are  taught  in 

:tice  sales. 

ELEMENTARY    ECONOMICS 

he  text  is  made  up  of  one  part  political 
lomy.  two  parts  pyschology,  and  ten 
s  practical  business  principles,  dis- 
ed  in  a  syrup  of  illustrations.  Only 
part  of  economics  which  concerns  the 
behind  the  counter  is  brought  in,  and 
that  part  of  pyschology  which  is 
led  by  the  handler  of  customers, 
itcver  ethical  precepts  the  text  offers 
driven  home  with  striking  examples. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
ic  minds  of  many  salesmen,  even  mer- 
its themselves,  concerning  the  social 
tion  of  selling.  Such  avowed  policies 
get   all    you   can,'   'charge    all    the 


traffic  will  bear/  etc.,  are  all  wrong  in  both 
principle  and  practice." 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  first  few  lessons, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  economic  side  of 
retailing.  The  salesman  learns  first  the 
economic  place  of  retailing  in  commerce  — 
why  the  retailer  is  necessary  and  what  his 
duty  to  Society  is.  In  the  next  lesson,  he 
is  told  the  salesman's  place  in  retail  busi- 
ness and  the  characteristics  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  place. 

"There  are  many  so-called  salesmen  who 
are  really  not  salesmen  at  all  but  merely 
order-takers,  whose  places  might  easily 
be  filled  by  vending  machines.  But  there 
is  no  mechanical  device  that  can  take  the 
place  of  the  real  salesman.  Good  sales- 
manship does  call  for  strong  natural  en- 
dowments, but  most  people  have  these 
endowments,  at  least  in  some  degree." 

SIMPLIFIED    PSYCHOLOGY 

As  a  part  of  these  endowments,  special- 
ized knowledge  is  put  first.  The  salesman 
is  told  to  acquire  knowledge  of  his  goods  — 
knowledge  of  their  history,  manufacture, 
uses,  qualities,  and  prices.  He  is  urged  to 
get  acquainted  with  his  house  and  its 
policies.  Meanwhile  he  must  study  human 
nature.  This  brings  in  psychology.  The 
country  salesman  has  no  use  for  theoretical 
psychology,  but  he  can  use  the  rudimen- 
tary ideas.  Several  lessons  are  therefore 
devoted  to  laying  open  his  customer's  mind 
and  pointing  out  the  instincts  and  habits 
to  which  the  salesman  must  cater. 

By  way  of  practical  application,  the  sale 
of  a  piece  of  goods  is  reduced  to  five  separ- 
ate pyschological  steps  which  form  the 
backbone  of  several  weekly  lessons  on 
selling.  The  steps  outlined  are:  (i)  get- 
ting the  customer's  attention,  (2)  arousing 
his  interest,  (3)  increasing  his  interest,  (4) 
arousing  desire  and  action,  and  ($)  indu- 
cing favorable  decision.  Each  step  brings 
new  problems.  Advertising,  window  dis- 
play, and  the  salesman's  appearance,  dress, 
and  manner,  form,  a  part  of  the  first  step. 
In  studying  the  second  and  third  steps, 
the  student  analyzes  the  forms  of  address 
and  kinds  of  questions  that  will  arouse  his 
customer's  interest  and  create  a  "yes- 
saying"  state  of  mind.  Under  the  head  of 
"Closing  the  Sale,"  c^sXoxcv^ts  >x^  4L\^^\- 
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entiated  as  impulsive  or  reasoning  and  the 
student  is  taught  the  use  of  "suggestions 
or  reasons-why."  These  instructions  are 
illustrated  with  selling  talks  taken  from  life. 

The  special  problems  of  salesmanship 
come  later  —  the  salesman's  personality, 
his  treatment  of  customers,  his  relation  to 
his  employer.  One  lesson  shows  to  the  care- 
less clerk  the  leaks  and  losses  in  retail 
business  —  just  how  seriously  his  negli- 
gence may  cut  down  the  narrow  margin  of 
profit.  Store  and  window  display  and  his 
part  in  them  take  another  lesson.  Lastly  he 
is  shown  how  to  continue  his  studies  alone. 

The  merchant's  part  of  the  course,  the 
last  four  assignments,  deals  with  even  more 
practical  problems.  It  awakens  the  mer- 
chant to  the  possibilities  in  his  store.  It 
shows  him  how  the  departments  of  the  big 
city  store  may  be  copied  in  his  little  shop. 
The  discussion  of  store  policy  leads  him  to 
think  about  what  he  is  doing  and  what  is 
ahead  of  his  business.  The  questions  of 
handling  trade-marked  and  nationally 
advertised  goods,  the  best  ways  to  go  after 
new  business  and  to  meet  (Competition,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  points  discussed.  "  What 
is  a  fair  profit?"  takes  an  entire  section. 

THE    merchants'    COURSE 

But  the  part  of  the  course  that  is  of 
greatest  assistance  to  small  merchants  is 
the  discussion  of  store  bookkeeping  and  the 
cost  of  selling  goods.  It  is  news  to  most 
of  them.  Few  country  store-keepers  know 
how  to  inventory,  to  figure  overhead  costs, 
or  even  to  mark  up  goods  so  as  to  realize  a 
given  profit.  It  is  here  that  the  small 
merchant  is  given  the  practical  application 
of  the  theories  of  cost-finding  that  are 
being  worked  out  in  the  schools.  Typical 
examples  show  him  the  actual  loss  that 
results  from  the  average  merchant's  habit 
of  basing  his  figures  on  the  cost  of  his  goods. 
He  learns  that  if  he  is  to  figure  profits  and 
expenses  in  a  logical  way  he  must  compute 
them  on  the  same  base  —  and  that  base 
must  be  the  selling  price  of  his  goods. 

If  the  course  did  nothing  more  than  this 
—  the  training  of  small  merchants  in  cost 
accountiilg  —  it  would  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  its  students.  But  it  does 
more.  It  shows  them  how  to  take  an  in- 
ventory,  how  to  reckon  the  turn-over  of 


goods,  how  to  figure  markdowns,  how  to 
bargain  with  wholesalers  for  discounts. 

In  the  lesson  on  ''Buying  for  a  Retail 
Store,"  more  problems  are  discussed  than 
most  country  merchants  ever  think  of. 
Advertising  methods  are  outlined  but  are 
reserved  mainly  for  another  course.  Cred- 
its, collections,  and  other  phases  of  the 
credit-man's  work  fill  another  week's 
lesson.  The  one  point  emphasized  is  the 
need  of  judging  risks  and  keeping  credit 
cards  for  charge  accounts.  For  example, 
here  is  a  typical  problem: 

A    PROBLEM    IN    CREDIT 

"A  man  who  is  buying  a  home  on  the 
instalment  plan  is  in  debt  to  your  depart- 
ment store  to  the  extent  of  nearly  §100. 
No  payments  have  been  received  on  ac- 
count for  sixty  days.  The  man's  salary, 
we  judge,  must  be  between  $65  and  J80 
per  month.  There  are  no  children  in  the 
family.  His  wife  comes  to  the  store  and 
wants  to  buy  two  oriental  rugs  at  $75  each, 
on  time.    What  will  you  do  about  it?" 

All  these  questions  —  which  the  student 
answers  in  writing  after  each  week's 
lesson  —  are  questions  that  would  come  to 
him  as  salesman  or  merchant.  It  is  plain 
that  their  purpose  is  not  entirely  to  test  the 
student.  Little  imagination  is  required 
to  see  the  invaluable  information  that 
would  come  in  1,500  conscientious  answers 
to  such  questions  as  these: 

"  Enumerate  the  leaks  in  your  store." 

**What  does  it  cost  you  to  sell  goods.^" 

"Write  a  good  selling  talk  for  a  certain 
piece  of  goods." 

"  What  is  the  salesman's  service  to  each 
class  of  customers?" 

"What  policy  should  a  salesman  take 
toward   complaints?" 

"How  do  you  handle  the  credit  prob- 
lem?" 

This  is  the  way  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  carrying  education  to  country 
retailers.  The  work  was  undertaken 
largely  as  a  natural  consequence  of  other 
extension  work  for  business  students.  It 
was  developed  in  one  of  the  circuit  classes 
in  Business  Administration  by  a  new 
teacher  who  happened  to  have  some  new 
ideas.    Other  states  are  now  introducing 
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Last  year  the  business  men  of  Duluth, 
n.,  sent  to  Wisconsin  for  a  man  to 
:)nstrate  the  work.  More  than  500 
;5  and  merchants  attended  his  first 
ire  and  the  class  finally  enrolled  had 
members.  The  University  of  Minne- 
took  up  the  idea  last  winter,  and  the 
'ersity  of  Kansas  is  developing  a 
se  along  similar  lines, 
isconsin's  experience  has  shown  the 


need  of  more  specialized  courses,  and  two 
are  now  being  prepared.  One  of  them  will 
be  a  study  of  textiles  —  their  history, 
manufacture,  and  handling  —  from  the 
salesman's  point  of  view.  Another  will 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  selling  of 
men's  clothing.  The  state  university's 
work  of  teaching  salesmen  by  mail  has 
only  begun.  The  future  alone  will  tell 
how  it  is  going  to  develop. 
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YOUNG   AMERICAN    ARCHITECT   BUILDING    A    NEW   CAPITAL    FOR   AUSTRALIA 


A    WAY    down  on   the  other   side 
fK       of   the   earth    the    people    of 

%  Australia  are  building  a  great 
%  capital  city  in  the  middle  of 
^  the  wilderness  of  uninhabited 
ig  plains  that  sweep  up  from  the 
n  to  the  sunlit  mountains  of  the  in- 
r.  The  architect  who  is  to  control 
supervise  this  mammoth  undertaking 
chosen  from  competitors  of  all  races; 

he  is  a  young  and  comparatively 
lown  American,  Mr.  Walter  Burley 
in.  of  Chicago. 

>m  in  Illinois  in  1876,  and  educated 
e  state  university,  Mr.  Griffin  engaged 
:tive  practice  in  Chicago  for  thirteen 
5,  without  spectacular  success.  But 
lay,  1912,  it  was  announced  that  he 
won  the  prize  competition  for  the 
plans  of  an  Australian  capital.  The 
petition  had  been  proposed  and 
red  by  the  Liberal  Government;  and, 
I  their  decision,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
ded  the  prize  money  of  $8,700,  and 
requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
ave  for  Australia  at  short  notice, 
len,  when  all  the  plans  seemed  com- 
d  and  the  project  was  ready  for  the 
Is  of  the  workmen,  came  a  sudden 
ical  upheaval.  The  Liberal,  or  Rad- 
ministry,  after  a  long  tenure  of  power, 
swept  out  of  office;  and  a  Conserva- 
Govemment  succeeded  it. 
tth  the  change  of  ministry  came  some- 
;  of  a  change  in  public  sentiment; 
the  ambitious  plan  of  creating  a  new 


capital  city  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust and  misgiving.  The  whole  idea 
seemed  too  prodigal  and  fantastic  to 
lend  itself  favorably  to  conservatism* 
and  many  people  deemed  it  most  hazard- 
ous to  adopt  the  somewhat  startling  plans 
of  a  comparatively  unknown  and  untried 
architect  from  America.  These  people 
made  frantic  appeals  to  the  spirit  of 
provincial  patriotism.  They  argued  that 
there  must  be  plenty  of  architects  in 
Australia  or  in  the  rest  of  Great  Britain 
who  were  just  as  capable  as  this  "ob- 
scure Yankee"  of  formulating  a  practi- 
cable plan.  Many  of  the  best  known 
British  architects  had  competed  for  the 
prize;  and  some  Australians  urged  that 
a  composite  of  their  plans  be  made  from 
which  might  be  evolved  a  suitable  design. 
So,  for  many  months,  it  seemed  that  a  com- 
promise was  imminent. 

Here,  however,  the  thorough  sportsman- 
ship of  the  Englishmen  and  Australians 
came  into  evidence.  The  very  architects 
who  had  been  defeated  for  the  international 
honor  rose  in  protest  and  demanded  that 
the  Government  stick  to  its  promise.  The 
leaders  of  the  profession  gave  wide  pub- 
licity to  their  conviction  that  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Griffin  could  not  be  bettered,  and 
insisted  that  the  young  American  be 
given  every  opportunity  for  proving  the 
soundness  of  his  designs.  Finally,  more 
than  three  hundred  Australian  architects 
joined  in  a  formal  memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  oi  xYve  Offi&n  ^^tv\  ^xv^ 
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the  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
city-planning  authorities.  So,  in  the  fall 
of  191 3,  Mr.  Griffin  was  summoned  to 
Australia,  his  drawings  were  ratified  and 
accepted,  and  Canberra,  the  new  capital, 
will  be  built  under  American  direction. 

Canberra  was  located  in  the  wilderness 
because  neither  Sydney,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  about  half  a  million,  nor  Mel- 
bourne, with  its  slightly  larger  population, 
was  willing  to  forego  the  honor  of  being 
the  chief  city  of  the  commonwealth.  By 
compromise,  therefore,  beween  the  two 
dominating  centres  it  was  decided  to  select 
some  location  not  too  far  distant  from 
either.  So,  almost  at  random,  a  site  was 
chosen  about  twice  as  far  from  the  larger 
city  as  from  the  smaller,  eighty  miles  in- 
land from  the  ocean,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  New  South  Wales.  This  territory, 
of  nine  hundred  square  miles,  was  cut  out 
from  the  province  and  ceded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  this  territory,  com- 
posed of  a  rolling  plain  and  bounded  by 
encircling  mountains,  Canberra  is  now 
rising. 

Mr.  Griffin's  city  plans  cover  a  region 
five  miles  square.  He  has  provided  a 
simple,  spacious,  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  four  groups  of  public  build- 
ings—  government,  recreation,  university, 
and  military  headquarters — and  the  rest  of 
the  city  plan  is  concerned  with  the  require- 
ments of  industries  and  habitations  and 
with  the  segregation  of  these  two  into  non- 
conflicting  districts.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  industries  he  has  planned  broad 
arterial  avenues  adapted  to  rapid  and 
slow  moving  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  con- 
verging into  centres  from  as  many  direc- 
tipiw  as  may  be  convenient.  The  two 
most  prominent  of  these  centres  are  the 
urban  centres;  one  of  them  for  administra- 
tion offices,  courts,  city  hall,  banks,  etc.; 
the  other  centre  for  the  concentrating 
of  the  heavier  traffic  and  comprising  the 
markets,  wholesale  warehousing,  and  cen- 
tral railroad  terminal.  On  the  ot*^ 
the  plan  provides  that  d 
develop  in  neighhi 
This  end  may  be 


streets  that  are  purely  distributive,  con- 
tributing merely  to  the  arterial  streets, 
and  not  between  points  of  interest.  The 
bulk  of  the  city  will  thus  be  protected 
from  the  intrusion  of  industrial  interests, 
and  freed  from  the  traffic  that  might  in- 
terfere with  the  recreation  of  the  citizens 
and  imperil  the  play  of  the  children. 

But  not  all  the  glory  of  the  new  city 
belongs  to  Mr.  Griffin.  The  foresight  and 
wisdom  of  the  men  who  conceived  the 
capitalization  of  the  project  desenes 
full  credit;  for  they  have  hit  upon  an 
expedient  for  financing  the  cost  of  the 
building  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noubie 
characteristic  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

Instead  of  burdening  the  citizenship  of 
the  whole  commonwealth  with  a  bond 
issue  that  would  hang  as  a  heavy  drag 
about  the  necks  of  the  coming  generations; 
instead  of  levying  a  distasteful  and 
onerous  tax  upon  the  individuals  of  the 
nation,  the  Australian  ministry  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  city  pay  for  itself. 
The  nine  hundred  square  miles  of  the 
Canberra  district  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  from  the  private  owners  at 
such  a  price  as  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  land  was  worth  before  the  1>ill  estab- 
lishing a  capital  city  was  passed.  Asa 
result  of  this  law  not  more  than  five 
dollars  an  acre  was  paid  for  most  of  the 
property.  As  the  values  rise  with  the 
building  of  the  new  city  much  of  this  land 
will  be  sold;  and  from  the  proceeds  it  is 
expected  that  a  large  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  capital  will  be  met.  The 
mountains,  slopes,  and  valleys  on  the 
borders  of  the  district  will  be  retained, 
however,  for  water  supply  and  parks. 

So,  within  a  few  years,  a  truly  ideal  city, 
conceived  by  Great  Britain,  evolved  by 
America,  will  rise  in  the  Australian  wilder- 
ness. Already  a  force  of  military  engi- 
neers is  established  on  the  site  of  the  future 
Canberra.  And,  with  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  and  the  coming  of  the  young 
American  architect,  the  work  will  be 
A^hcd  with  all  expedition. 

•'uninaiy   work   is   done;  and 
>«4i  are  laboring  at  the 
Griffin's  capital  dty. 


MAN   AND    HIS   MACHINES 


MOTOR-DRIVEN   HOES 


POSTAGE  WITHOUT  STAMPS 


'OTOR-DRIVEN  hoes  are  among 
ihe  receni  agricultural  machines 
that  have  been  developed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  small  farmers.  The 
ype  of  machine  here  shown  is  made  in  two 
s.  suitable  for  hoeing  in  fields,  orchards, 
trdens,  vineyards,  cotton  and  rubber 
Mantations.  etc. 
The  smaller  machine,  which  is  driven  by 
ij-horsepower  motor,  can  travel  between 
n>ws  which  are  not  less  than  25J  inches 
apart.  The  larger  machine,  which  is 
driven  by  a  4-horsepower  motor,  cannot 
ravel  between  plants  that  are  set  in  rows 
ss  than  49^  inches  apart. 
The  knives  of  these  motor  hoes  are 
>ved  backward  and  fcirward  by  the  action 
the  motor  and  the  traveling  of  the 
machine.  The  weeds  are  severely  bruised 
and  cut  by  the  reciprocating  knives,  and 
the  ground  is  very  evenly  and  thoroughly 
broken  up. 

the  depth  at  which  the  knives  operate 
adjustable,  and    the   entire  operation 
the  machine  is  easilv  controlled  by  a 
man  walking  behind. 


A  POSTAGE  machine  that  enables  a 
large  business  house  to  print  its 
i,  own  postage  directly  upon  an 
envelope  or  wrapper,  thus  eliminating  the 
bothersome  task  cjf  affixing  adhesive 
stamps,  is  now  coming  into  general  use. 
This  machine  will  seal,  stamp,  count,  and 
face  approximately  two-hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  mail  a  minute. 

The  postage  meter  proper  is  contained 
in  a  small  cylindrical  steel  case.  Its  two 
principal  parts  are  the  numbering  system 
and  the  printing  mechanism.  The  latter 
impresses  a  die  on  the  mail  matter,  printing 
the  evidence  of  prepayment.  The  first 
line  of  the  die  indicates  the  amount  of 
postage,  the  second  gives  the  number  of 
the  impression,  the  name  of  the  post  ofllce 
is  on  the  third  line,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
number  of  the  permit.  This  die  plate  is  the 
property  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  to  obtain  the  use  of  one  a  certain  pre- 
scribed application  must  be  used,  the 
mechanism  e>f  the  meter  is  capable  of  num- 
bering up  to  ioo,fXK*.  and  may  be  set  to 
print  any  numht:r  k\\  \tx\^x^ss\^\w%\ks\\^^' 
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When  postage  is  needed  by  a  business 
house  that  uses  one  uf  these  machines,  the 
meter  is  sent  to  the  post  oftlce,  where  it  is 
opened  by  the  meter  clerk  and  set  for  the 
desired  number  of  impressions  and  denom- 
ination of  postage,  for  which  he  charges 
the  same  sum  as  for  a  like  quantity  of  ad- 
hesive stamps.  Each  machine  may,  of 
course,  be  provided  with  more  than  one 
meter,  so  that  operation  need  not  cease 
during  the  time  a  meter  is  being  set  by  the 
clerk  at  the  post  office. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  nature 
of  the  postage  imprint.  If.  for  example, 
the  meter  has  been  set  to  give  i^jxx)  im- 
pressions, the  first  envelope  stamped  will 
show  the  numeral  25,000,  and  the  next 
24,999.  and  so  on  until  the  meter  reaches 
zero,  There  it  will  stop,  and  no  amount  of 
tinkering  will  cause  it  to  start  again  until 
it  has  been  reset  by  the  meter  clerk. 


mountain  resorts,  traveling  on  six  cable 
and    hauled    by  another.     These    cabh 
are  in  sets  of  three  each,  so   suspec 
that  the  car  hangs  between   and 
them.     Should  one  cable  break,  the 
would   be  supported   by   the   other  fi>eJ 
Each  cable  is  attached  to  a  fixed  anchontfcl 
at  one  station,  and  at  the  other  ^tatii>a| 
passes  around  a  sheave  to  a  counterHeigbi 
As  the  cableway  is  balanced  by  the  a>u 
weights,  the  weight  of  the  car  does' 
increase  the  tension  in  the  cables.  althoy|l1 
an  increased  car  weight  —  due  to  the  nam-j 
ber  of  passengers  —  will,   of  course,  in-[ 
crease  the  deflection  of  thecables.     An  ei>d* 
less  cable,  driven  by  a  motor  at  one  end  afld  j 
counterweighled  at  the  other,  hauls  the  or 

Ihe  car  has  twelve  metal-spoke  wh«b.| 
six  for  each  axle.     The  body  of  the  car  » 
suspended  by  means  of  a  system  I 
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AERIAL  CABLEWAY  FOR 
NIAGARA  WHIRLPOOL 

A  SPANISH  company, 
granted  concessions 
by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, is  now  constructing 
a  passenger  aerial  cabtewa> 
over  the  Whirlpr»ol,  which  is 
about  six  miles  below  Niagara 
Falls,  on  Canadian  territory 

The  design  of  the  cable- 
way  will  be  similar  to  that 
in  operation  on  Mt.  Ulia. 
near  San  Sebastian,  in 
Spain,  which  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  page 
356.  The  system  at 
Mt  Ulia  consists  of  one 
car  that  is  drawn  back 
and  ftJrth    between  two 


(jf   wires,  in 
sion.  which  nJhl 
alefromacuntdf 
frame  whose  of-j 
per    and    kmtrl 
members  ate  oil 
metal    tubtni-' 
Swaying    tt 
the    car  h 
prevenid 
by    nam 
wh  tcb 
coimcd 
ibeai 
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A    STAMPLESS  STAMPING   MACHINE 

'HINTS  THfi  roSTAUfc  ON   l^TTkHS   WITHOil     Oil    TNOUULt   Of 
ING   STAMPS   ON    THEM 


body  to  the  two  upper      ^ 
and   the    lower    axles.         f 
The  system  at  the        ^^ 
Whirlpool     is    being 
constructed     on      a 
considerably   larger 
scale.     The  car  at 
Alt.  Ulia   accom- 
modates only 

k^urteen  passen- 

Pliers,     whereas 
the  car  at  the 
r^hirlpool  will 


A    MEIER    AND    ITS    WORK   THAT   TAKE   THE    PLACE   OF    STAMPS 

/k  fOSTAL  CLFKK  SETS  THE  METER   AT  ANY  Nt'MBER  OF  CANCELLATIONS  THAT  IS  OFSIRFD  AND    CHAltOES  FOR 

THEM    AT    REGULAR    POSTAL    RATES 


hold  as  many  as  fifty.  The  terminals  of 
the  Whirlpool  system  are  1,770  feet  apart. 
The  elevation  of  the  cableway  will  be  the 

»ime  from  end  to  end  —  a  height  of  250 
?et  above  the  pool.  The  cables  will  be 
5  inches  in  diameter. 


LIVING  QUARTERS   ON   TOP   OF 
A   DITCHING   MACHINE 


Jan    UNUSUAL  ditching  machine  is 
/V     now  being  used  for  irrigation  work 
X     \  in    a    part  of  the   Everglades,   in 
Florida.     The  machine  weighs  37  tons  and 
was  completely  remodeled  after  purchase 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  Everglades, 
K    As  the  machine  had  to  be  used  on  vast 
'stretches  of  swampy  land,  some  kind  of 
self-contained   living  quarters  had    to   be 
provided  for  the  men.     Therefore,  a  cabin 
large  enough  to  accommodate  eight  men 
Bikfas  built  on  top  of  the  machine.     An  in- 
*dependent  electric  generator  furnishes  light 
for  the  living  quarters  and  for  a  searchlight. 
The  searchlight  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue work  at  night. 

The  machine  cuts  a  ditch  9  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  i\  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  $ 
feel  deep.  The  average  rate  of  progress  in 
sand  and  muck  is  8  feet  a  minute.  The 
cord  is  one  mile  of  ditch  in  10  hours. 


^pco 


POWER 

HE  power  tamping  machine  shown 
on  page  ^^7  was  designed  to  sim- 
plify the  ftlling-in  work  which  fol- 
ows  the  tearing  up  of  streets  for  the  laying 
or  repair  of  sewer,  gas.  and  water  mains. 
It  is  particularly  of  value  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  open  trenches  in  streets  that  have] 
been  improved  by  pavement.  With  the 
back-filling  tamped  by  the  power  machine, 
the  pavement  may  be  replaced  at  oncCi 
without  fear  of  its  settling  over  the  place] 
where  the  trench  was  made. 

With  the  standard  sired  machine  using  a 
tamping  head  8  by  9  inches  in  area  and 
weighing  about  90  pounds,  two  laborers 
can  tamp  ten  layers  in  from  40  to  50  lineal 
feet  of  trench  ^o  inches  wide  every  hour, 
making  one  pass  over  each  layer  The 
tamping  head,  striking  from  50  to  60  blows 
a  minute,  will  strike  any  square  inch  in  a 
trench  from  i  to  4  feet  wide,  at  any  level 
from  I  foc^it  above  the  surface  to  6  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  machine  is  a  simple  device,  consist- 
ing of  two  principal  parts:  the  sweep,  on 
which  is  mounted  the  lifting  mechanism 
and  tamper,  the  gas*)lene  engine,  etc.;  and 
the  two-wheeled  truck  on  which  the  sweep 
is  mounted.    The  wheels  and  i^^  o(  t.tsfe 


mi 


A    SIGHTSEERS     AERIAL   TRAM 

SYSTEM    LIKE   TH(S    ONE   IK   SPAIN    IS   BEING    INSTALLED  TO  CARRY 
TOURISTS    OVER     IHE    WHIRLPOOL    OF    THE     NIAGARA    RIVER 


truck  are  so  arranged  that  the 
machine  can  be  operated  mth 
one  wheel  and  leg  on  ihe  curb 
or  other  unlevel  surface,  v/ibdi 
is  a  valuable  device  when  the 
machine  is  required  to  woA 
close  up  to  the  curb.  The 
sweep  is  mounted  near  its  ccc- 
tre  of  gravity  on  a  saddle  casi* 
ing  which  has  a  bearing  un  i 
pivot  on  the  truck  axle.  The 
sweep  swings  in  a  honzontal 
direction  on  this  pivots  thu* 
moving  the  tamper  across  tht 
work.  The  forward  moveimci 
of  the  tamper  is  accomplished 
bv  moving  the  truck  ahead 
about  8  inches  for  each  co«h 
plete  swing  of  the  sweep. 

OXY-ACETYLENE  TORCH 
USED  TO  CUT  UP  WRECK 

Tl  1  h  tangled  wreckage  d 
the  steel  steamer  AImm 
(June,  which  was  des- 
troyed in  the  lower  harbor  rrf 
Baltimore  about  a  year  agu  by 
an  explosion  of  ^oo  tons  of  dy« 
namite  loaded  into  its  hold  for 
transportation  to  Panama,  hi^ 
recently  been  reduced  lo  slccl- 
mill  scraps  with  the  aid  erf  i9 
oxv-acet\  lene  cutting  torch 


DIOUINC*    A   MlLt   OF    DiJLH    A    DAV 

IN     tHi     ^1)11     M»tt     Mt     IHi     MFrt   vlMKli    SWAMPS    IN    TIIF     T Vt  ROL ADL^   0>    rLORlUA 


MAN    AND   HIS    MACHINES 


^i7 


;  was  necessary  to  remove 
wrecked  hull  in  order  to 
sect  navigation.  Divers 
t  sent  down  lo  lay  strings  of 
amite.  which  were  exploded 
reak  the  hull  into  sections  of 
:e  that  could  be  handled  by 
rge derrick.  These  sectii>ns 
t  then  purchased  by  a  steel 
pany  for  disposal  as  steel 
ace  scrap.  The  sections  of 
,  weighing  from  25  to  40 
I  apiece,  were  shapeless 
les.  with  the  plates,  ribs. 
.other  members  bent  and 
Ipled.  Rivets  could  not  be 
>ved  to  good  advantage 
t  in  many  cases  the  flanges 
ngles  of  pieces  of  plate  were 

over  flat  against  them. 
le  oxy-acetylene  torch  was 
ted  as  the  most  practical 
lod  of  reducing  the  masses 
:rap, 

I  oxy-acetylene  plant  was 
lally  mounted  on  a  truck. 

torch  operator  was  em- 
and  long  lines  of  gas 
were  provided  to  allow  him 
lent  freedom  of  movement 
it  the  wreckage  to  attack  it 

points  of  greatest  conven- 
,  As  fast  as  the  pieces  of 
of  suitable  size  for  hand- 


Bt 
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A    MtCHAMCAL   TAMPER 

THAT  DOES  THE  WORK    Of  MANY    MEN    IN    FiLtING  TRENCHES  AFTER 

THE    LAYING   OR   REI*AtRlNC   OF   UNDERGROUND   PIPES 


WORKMEN  S  gUARTERS    ON   TOP   OF    A    01  I  K 

THFY    ARE    UCHTED   BY    ELECTRICITY    AND   WILL    ACCOMMuD  U  r     LIGHT    M£N 


ling  were  cut  tmt  by 
the  torch,  they  were 
Ir^aded  on  flat  car^ 
fur  transportation  to 
the  mills. 
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CASTING  A  a)N^ 
CRETE     BRIDGE 

OVER  the 
Miles  River 
at  Easton, 
Md,.  there  has  re- 
cently been  com- 
pleted a  concrete 
bridge.  1 ,075  feet 
long,  which  was  cast 
60  miles  away  in 
Baltimore  in  4fH» 
pieces,  most  of  which 
weighed  about  10 
tons.  The  casting 
was  done  in  Balti- 
more because  the 
laterials,  labor,  and 
lachinery  could  be 
handled  to  better 
advantage  at  a  plant 
ItKatcd  there. 

Ihe  massive  flcHjr 
slabs,  204  of  them. 


BRINGING    UP    WRECKAOt 

10    BE    CUT    INTO    STEEL-MILL    SCItAPS    BY    AN    OKV- 
ACETYLEHE    FL^WE 


each  iboai  20  feet 
totiE,  ^  feet  wide,  and 
jH  inches  thick,  and 
the  piles,   of  vhid 
there  witrt  t  $B.  van  - 
in^  in  length  from  \^ 
to  C14  feci,  were  avi 
imt     dinecfly    upon 
another  and  so  don 
together     chat     the 
sides    touched.     To 
an  uninformed  spec* 
tator   it    ^xnM  ap> 
pear    that    nathini 
was    being     accooh 
plishcd  but  to  maicf 
one  big  pile  of  ooi>- 
Crete     gmw,     hope- 
lessly cemented  to- 
ifher     But     thr 
t  n^ineer  knewihirif 
only   every    other 
block  in  a  la>w  i«* 
Last     at     the   samr 
time,  then  allowed  Ic 
harden    a  couple  id 
days     and    cmierta 
with  a  thin  film  d 
grease,  the  succeed* 
ing  bl«Kks  and  bycn 
could     be    cast  h^ 


SAWING    A    GiANl  S    KIBS    WITH    FLAME 
*!A\H   CUT!  ING   WftECRACE  OF   A   STEEL  STEAMSHt?   IKTO  ^HAF  WITH    Afi   OXY-ACSl  Ytvut     lu- 


A    CONCRETb    BRlDuE    IHAI     WAS    BLILI     IN    btCllONS 
THE  UHITS  OF    ITS  CONSTRUCTION    ARE   SHOWN    IN    PL^C£    AND    \RF-    BEING  JOINtD   BY    POURED   CONCRETE 


Itween  and  upon  the  first  without  trouble. 
When  the  time  for  removal  came,  they 
lifted  apart  much  like  caramels 
off  a  paraffined  paper  in  a  candy 
box.  In  still  another  section 
of  the  manufacturing  yard  in 
Baltimore,  thin  concrete  side 
■railings  with  ornamental  facings 
Vwere    cast    in    specially    lined 

wooden  molds, 
H      When  all  was  ready  at   the 
Hbridge  site,   a   floating  derrick 

■  lifted     the     ponderous     blocks 

■  aboard,  grappling  them  by  small 
steel  eyelets  which  had  been 
provided  in  the  top  surface  of 
each  piece  for  the  purpose.  The 
piles  had  been  arranged  in  their 

^casting  block  in  order  of  length 
Hexactly  corresponding  to  soundings  that 
had  been  taken  with  boring  machines  at  the 


sites  of  the  piers  to  determine  the  depth  to 
the  rock  on  which  the  piles  were  required  to 


DETAILS  OF   CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    BRIDGE 


bear.    The  floor  slabs  had  been  arranged 
in  casting  so  that  they  came  out  of  the  cast- 


AN    AhRUPLANE    THAT    CARRib?    MAlhtN     PASSbNGtRS 
THE    NUGL    BrPL^Nb    INVENTED    l»V    \    RUSSIAN  SIUDENT*   THAT   HAS   THE  COMFORTS   AND  CARftVIMO  ( 

OF  A  inmr.iBtE  balloon  and  ihb  speed  of  a  FtyrNc  machine 


ing  block  in  sets  cjf  four  —  a  right,  a  left, 
and  twDCL-ntre  slabs,  which  Icxked  together 
to  make  op  the  bridge  floor  for  one  20-foot 
span  between  the  piers. 
After  the  piles  were  seated  the  piers  were 
3mpleted  by  casting  a  concrete  cap  over 
Jthem.  and  then  the  floor  slabs  were  swung 
into  their  resting  places.  A  poured  ci>n- 
Crete  joint  between  the  slabs  of  the  adjoin- 
ing spans,  and  the  connection  of  the  rail 
sections,  then  completed  the  bridge. 


A  RUSSIAN  *'AIRBUS" 

THF  enormous  biplane  invented 
by  Igor  Sikorskw  a  Russian,  has 
carried  sixteen  passengers  and  a 
pilot  on  a  short  flight,  and  eight  passengers 
and  a  pilot  on  a  flight  that  lasted  two  hours 
and  six  minutes.  The  wings  spread  114 
feet,  and  the  bcniy  and  tail  are  to  feet 
long.  Besides  the  pilot *s  quarters  the 
"airbus"  contains  an  observation  balcony. 
^  wsish  rotmi,  and  an  enclosed  passengers' 


cabin  that  is  lighted  by  elect rrcit), 
b>'  gas,  and  furnished  with  chairsJ 

1  he  machine  is  driven  by  four  too-hofil 
power  motors,  and  with  this  power 
has  been  driven  at  a  speed   of  sii 
miles  an  hour.     But  the  inven '  ' 

call  for  a  fifth  motor,  which  vx 
increase  this  speed.     Each  moior  am 
started  independently  of  the  oth-^'-    ^ 
all  are  controlled  from  the  dri'. 
by  compressed  air. 

The  great  spread  of  the  wings  iticr 
the  lifting  power  of  the  machine. 
airbus,  empty,  weighs  8,250  pound 
it  has  carried  more  than  a  tc:in  of  addl 
weight.      This   carrying   capacity 
the  airbus  of  great  utility  in  war., 
Russian   Government    has   order 
more  biplanes  of  this  type  for  the 
the  army.     This  order  is  part  of 
large  increase  in  aeronautical  equ 
which  already    includes  more    ll 
aeroplanes  and  which  will  be  incr 
1.000  more  aeroplanes  within  two 
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ARTHUR  W.  PAGE,  Editor 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


UGUST,  a  political  campaign,  and 
.  business  conditions  tempered 
k  by  hesitancy  —  it  is  a  sum- 
%  mar  of  only  mild  content  and 
much  unrest."  This  de- 
in  was  written,  in  1910,  of  con- 
under  a  high  tariff  and  a  Repub- 
dminist ration.  Perhaps  it  fits  to 
stent  the  summer  of  1914  under  a 
tariff  and  a  Democratic  adminis- 
.  The  point  is  that  the  "pros- 
'  and  "calamity"  argument  in  polN 
:htefly  buncombe. 
Ckveland  got  the  blame  for  the 
if  1893.  He  had  hardly  been  in- 
ted  when  it  occurred.  He  had 
d  time  to  do  anything  to  affect 
MKHnic  status  of  the  country.  If 
inic  came  from  political  action  it 
t  action  of  his  predecessors. 
only  way  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
liave  affected  the  situation  would 
een  by  the  psychological  effect  of 
ction.  When  the  panic  of  1907 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  President 
iriy  six  years  and  his  party  had 
n  power  longer  than  that.  He 
therefore,  more  properly  be  charged 
le  conditions  which  created  that 
ion  than  any  President  of  recent 


times  in  whose  administration  such  a 
thing  occurred.  In  the  face  of  his  own 
record  his  recent  criticisms  of  the  present 
Administration  are  much  like  other  sim- 
ilar special  pleas  of  adversity  by  the  outs 
and  of  prosperity  by  the  ins  —  in  other 
words,  buncombe.  In  the  long  run  gov- 
ernmental policies  are  vital  to  business, 
and  perhaps  a  very  acute  analyst  of  con- 
ditions might  be  able  to  point  to  certain 
beginnings  of  results  soon  after  measures 
are  passed,  but  the  prosperity  and  calamity 
talk  engaged  in  by  both  political  parties 
now  is  not  of  this  analytical  variety. 

The  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  the 
Underwood  tariff,  of  the  currency  measure, 
and  of  the  trust  bills  will  appear  little  by 
little  as  time  goes  on.  Their  passage  caused 
about  the  same  hesitancy  which  any  change 
causes.  To  this  extent  the  Administration 
is  responsible  for  the  slowness  of  business. 

But  the  long-established  custom  of  mak- 
ing the  party  in  power  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  happens,  whether  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  or  not,  has  led  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  howl  calamity  and  Mr. 
Wilson  to  assert  prosperity.  This  sum- 
mer we  haven't  either.  We  are  having 
a  fairly  slow  summer  m  bwsvwtss  h4\>>cv 
prospects  for  a  beUei  laW. 


Coftyrigbt.  1914.  by  OoubJeday.  Pa^e  &  Co.    AU  righta 


MR.   FREDERICK  S.  CONVERSE  AND   MR.   PERCY   MACKAYE 

WHO    WROTE,    RtSPECTlVELY,    THE    MUSIC    AND   THE    BOOK    OF    "  SAIKT    LOUIS^   A   CmC 
MASQUt,"    WHrCH    WAS    PRODUCED   RECENTUY    BEFORE    ENORMOUS  AUDIENCES   IN    THE   OPIH 
A/R    ON    TMRBh    SUCCESSIVE    EVENINGS    IN    ST.    LOUtS    AND  WHICH    tLLUSTRATE    NEW    ros&l* 
fillfTttS  OF  CIVIC  PAGEANTRY  ON    A   CHAND  SCALE 


IRo  ^ 


MR.   EDWARD    KIDDER  GRAHAM 

WAS    RECENTLY   CHOSEN     PRESIDEtNT     OF    THE     UNIVERSITY  OF     NORTH    CAROLINA, 
H.   UNDER     HIS     DIRECTION     AS     ACTINOPRESIDENT,    HAS     DEVELOKED     ITS     EXTENSION 
l    AND    ITS    OTHER    SOCMt   SERVICES    SO   THAT    IT   IS   BtCOWmO    K  VjS\Nt^S\'\\   Ci^    K^\>> 
Alt   THE    FBOPLE   OF    THt    STATE 


WHOSE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  OF  ENGINEERS  OF  THE  PfcNNSYLVANlA  RAILROAD,  AT 
ALTOONA.  PA.,  SEEM  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  PUSSIfllLITV  OF  A  METHOD  BY  WHICH  THE 
CHOICE    OF    A    YOUNG    MAN's    LIFE    WORK    MAY    BE    RIGHTLY    DIRECTED  l^**v»«t«!^\ 
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THE  TWO  PERSONALITIES  IN 
POLITICS 

THE  two  most  interesting  subjects 
in  politics  are  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Both  have  impressed 
their  personalities  clearly  upon  the  public 
mind.  They  are  unquestionably  the  two 
most  able  executives  whom  we  have  had 
since  the  Civil  War.  They  go  about  the 
job  of  being  President  with  more  efficiency 
than  their  predecessors.  Both  have  a  way 
of  getting  their  ideas  straight  to  the  public 
and  commanding  a  following  which  has 
given  them  a  greater  ascendancy  over 
Congress  than  Presidents  have  had  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  a  more  extraordinary  record 
for  the  seventeen  months  of  his  presidency 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  had  in  such  a 
length  of  time,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  main- 
tained his  extraordinary  power  for  seven 
years  to  such  an  extent  that  his  enemies 
clamored  he  was  trying  to  be  king.  He 
has  had  more  public  offices  and  more 
political  experience  and  more  violent 
friends  and  enemies  than  any  one  else  in 
public  life.  He  probably  knows  more 
people  than  any  one  else  in  the  country; 
and  the  physical  buoyancy  and  courage  of 
the  man  make  a  tremendous  appeal.  The 
President's  quieter,  less  personal  manner 
would  not  have  gained  him  anything 
like  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  had  it 
not  been  accompanied  by  swift  accomp- 
lishment. As  it  is.  the  very  noiselessness 
of  his  accomplishment  adds  greatly  to 
its  effectiveness. 

The  two  men  are  in  a  large  measure 
contrasts.  Even  with  his  precision  of 
thought  and  speech  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  have  dinned  the  iniquities  of 
bosses  into  people's  ears  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  done.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  never  eliminated  a  boss  with 
the  swiftness  and  dispatch  with  which  the 
President  defeated  "Jim"  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  even  though  handicapped  by  the 
necessity  of  putting  Senator  Martine  in 
the  place  "Jim"  Smith  hoped  to  get. 

Once,  after  a  fight  in  the  Philippines,  an 
American  officer  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt 
knew  slightly  was  wounded.  The  doctors 
were  afraid  he  would  die,  for  he  seemed  to 


care  little  about  recovery.  The  cable 
was  interrupted  at  the  time,  but  when  it 
was  repaired  the  first  message  through 
was  an  inquiry  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  this  officer's  health. 
It  made  a  new  man  of  him,  and  from 
that  minute  he  began  to  pick  up.  hat 
was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  see  clearly  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  tariff  question,  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  believe  exists,  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Another  contrast  between  the  two  is  in 
their  relations  to  Congress.  Mr.  Roose- 
.velt  fought  the  House  and  the  Senate  for 
what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Wilson  goes  to  the 
Capitol  and  reads  his  message,  and  later 
cooperates  with  the  leaders. 

In  practically  everything  they  do  the 
methods  of  the  two  men  are  different,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  already  objected  to  almost 
everything  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  done.  Nevertheless,  the  one 
thing  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
have  in  common  is  significant  of  the  temper 
of  the  times. 

Neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  radical,  nor  conservative.  They  both 
believe  in  progress  tempered  with  reason- 
ableness. The  radical  Democrats  would 
go  much  further  than  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
the  most  progressive  Progressives  are 
more  radical  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
believes  in  taking  more  or  less  a  middle 
course  with  all  possible  enthusiasm.  This 
has  led  some  papers  to  denounce  him  as  a 
reactionary  while,  for  the  same  utteran- 
ces, others  abused  him  for  being  a  wild 
radical.  He  is  neither;  but  a  violent  advo- 
cate of  a  far  from  violent  programme. 

Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
want  to  progress  with  reasonable  speed, 
but  the  directions  in  which  they  propose 
to  go  differ  greatly.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants 
a  trade  commission  to  regulate  interstate 
trade  because  he  believes  that  competition 
cannot  be  longer  effective.  Mr.  Wilson 
wants  a  commission  to  make  competition 
effective.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  a  tariff 
commission  to  adjust  tariff  duties  scien- 
tifically to  protect  American  industries. 
Mr.  Wilson  believes  in  a  tariff  that  will, 
after  raising  the  tvecfcss^rj  \^N^Tv>i&,  ^\^^ 
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tect  the  American  consumer  by  allowing 
foreign  goods  to  compete  in  our  markets. 

The  two  strongest  characters  in  political 
life,  therefore,  are  progressive  though  of 
opposing  principles.  That  in  itself,  even 
apart  from  the  characters  of  the  two  men, 
is  extremely  interesting.  Standpatism  and 
extreme  radicalism  are  both  in  the  back- 
ground, a  condition  the  like  of  which  has 
not  existed  for  a  very  long  time. 

Aside  from  these  two  dominant  figures 
the  political  world  is  unusually  devoid  of 
strong  personalities.  Mr.  Underwood  is 
probably  the  ablest  conservative  Demo- 
crat. He  has  an  enviable  record,  yet  no 
great  nationwide  popularity.  Mr.  Taft's 
defeat  has  taken  him  out  of  politics,  and 
Mr.  Root  is  retiring.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Senator  Borah,  the  other  figures 
in  the  old  Republican  ranks  dwindle  in  size 
as  the  control  of  power  is  taken  from  them. 

Among  radicals  Mr.  Bryan  is  the 
strongest  figure,  but  his  loyalty  to  the 
Wilson  Administration  tempers  the  radi- 
calism he  might  otherwise  show.  In  the 
other  party  Senator  La  Follette's  collapse 
in  1912  greatly  hurt  his  prestige. 

The  defeat  of  the  Republican  Party  has 
shorn  its  leaders  of  such  strength  as  they 
borrowed  from  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
office,  and  the  Democrats,  so  long  out  of 
power,  have  not  yet  developed  many 
strong  personalities.  Excepting  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  our  politics  is  not 
now  filled  with  many  commanding  figures. 


THE    INTERSTATE    TRADE 
COMMISSION 

A  FEDERAL  Trade  Commission 
is  a  very  different  kind  of  com- 
mission from  any  which  we  have 
had  before.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  state  railroad  and 
public  service  commissions  are  bodies 
created  to  regulate  monopoly.  It  was 
because  the  nature  of  the  railroad  and 
public  service  businesses  was  at  least 
partially  monopolistic  that  control  by  a 
commission  was  substituted  for  control  by 
competition,  which  it  was  recognized  did 
not  have  free  play  in  these  fields.  The  most 
important  duty  of  a  commission  regulating 
monopoly  is  the  fixing  of  rates  or  prices. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  an  instrument  for  regula- 
ting competition.  It  is  out  of  its  province 
to  fix  prices,  for  that  would  tend  to  limit 
the  competition  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
such  a  commission  to  foster. 

It  is  a  new  kind  of  commission,  there- 
fore, with  aims  and  purposes  that  are 
different  from  those  of  the  commissions 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

It  will  be  made  up  presumably  of  men 
whose  combined  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence would  include  business  practice, 
economics,  and  the  statutes  governing 
trade  and  commerce. 

Its  work  is  roughly  divided  into  two 
divisions:  first,  getting  information,  and 
second,    regulating    business    practices. 

In  getting  information  such  a  com- 
mission would  do  what  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  does  now  and  also  some  of 
the  investigating  that  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  would 
make  reports  on  specific  industries  for 
the  President  or  Congress,  such  as  the 
report  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  made 
upon  the  oil  business  when  he  was  com- 
missioner. It  would  investigate  business 
customs  just  as  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions is  now  trying  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  it  is  good  public  policy  to  allow  a 
manufacturer  to  name  the  retail  prices  of 
the  articles  he  makes.  Such  a  commission 
would  also  get  facts  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  suits  under  the 
Sherman  Act.  In  these  activities  the 
Commission  would  be  doing  nothing  new: 
it  would  be  taking  over  tasks  that  are 
now  performed  by  other  agencies. 

The  one  new  effort  to  get  the  facts  of 
business,  that  the  Interstate  Trade  Com- 
mission might  make,  is  the  collection 
and  publication  of  reports  about  interstate 
business  similar  to  the  railroad  reports 
published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Filing  these  reports  has 
undoubtedly  added  expense  and  trouble 
to  railroad  administration,  but  the  in- 
formation gathered  has  been  so  valuable 
to  railroad  men,  investors,  legislators,  and 
the  public  that  even  the  railroads  would 
not  do  away  with  the  reports  if  they  could. 

Reports  upon  business  would  be  simi- 
larly valuable.    There  is  this  difference, 
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r.  Trade  secrets  do  not  exist  in 
ing  as  they  do  in  business.  The 
business  are  greater  and  therefore 
i  the  profits  to  the  successful  are 
in  business  in  proportion  to  the 

of  the  capital  invested  than  in  the 
ment  of  railroads.  When,  therefore, 
s  of  business  begin  to  be  presented 
public,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good 
misunderstanding  of  them.  Trade 
would  not  be  revealed,  but  private 
>  has  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
iness  private,  and  the  enforced 
y  would  shock  a  good  many, 
arly  of  the  old  school  of  business 
The  new  order  of  business  men  are 

to  believe  in  publicity.  It  has 
helped  the  Steel  Trust  and  other 
ies.  A  knowledge  of  business  con- 
keeps  capital  out  of  unwise  ven- 
:uts  down  the  amount  of  unin- 
:  competition,  which  is  economic 
md  adds  a  good  deal  of  stability 
tde.  One  of  the  motives  for  com- 
i  has  always  been  that  manu- 
5  wished  to  find  out  what  their 
/ere  doing.  This  motive  will  be 
at  satisfied  by  publicity  without 
mdant  disadvantages  which  com- 
I  brought. 

^gulating  powers  and  duties  of  an 
te  Trade  Commission,  however, 
L  more  direct  and  greater  influence 
s  duty  of  collecting  information, 
will  almost  certainly  have  wide 
ng  power  in  the  end  whether  it 
^th  it  or  not. 
»ncrete    example   of   the    present 

of  enforcing  the  Sherman  Act 
ps  the  best  way  of  seeing  how  an 
te  Trade  Commission  would   fit 

it.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
d  the  Tobacco  Trust  it  was  con- 
with  the  difficult  question  of  what 
Jve  it  into.     Consolidations  and 

and  the  dissolution  of  previously 
1  corporations  were  so  blended  in 
>le  combination  that  it  was  im- 
to  separate  them  into  the  original 
The  Supreme  Court,  therefore, 
that,  to  comply  with  the  law  with 
damage  as  possible  to  the  property, 
ibination  must  be  dissolved  (in 
ds  of  Ex-attomey-General  Wicker- 


sham)  "not  necessarily  into  its  original 
elements,  but,  in  effect,  to  be  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct 
integers,  no  one  of  which  should  threaten 
monopoly  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  not 
only  empowered  but  directed  the  Circuit 
Court  [which  arranged  the  dissolution], 
in  case  this  lawful  condition  should  not  be 
brought  about  within  a  period  of  six  or 
eight  months,  either  to  appoint  a  receiver 
of  this  vast  property  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  the  ordered  disintegration; 
or  by  injunction  to  paralyze  and  end  its 
interstate  business." 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Trade  Com- 
mission to  work  out  the  form  of  dissolution 
subject  to  the  Court's  approval,  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  the  Commission's 
understanding  of  business  practice  should 
enable  it  to  divide  the  combination  into 
more  effective  units  than  would  the  Court. 

Further  than  this  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  Newlands  amendment  to  the  trust 
measures  that  the  Trade  Commission, 
after  a  trust  has  been  dissolved,  shall 
watch  the  progress  of  the  different  parts 
to  see  that  they  do  not  get  together  again 
or  otherwise  break  the  law  —  in  other 
words,  to  see  that  the  dissolutions  are 
effective.  This  is  now,  of  course,  the 
duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  n  these  two  ways  the  Commission  would 
supplant  and  supplement  existing  agencies. 
Besides,  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  power 
all  its  own.  If  it  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  corporation  is  using  unfair  com- 
petition it  shall  ask  the  corporation  to 
show  cause  why  the  Commission  should 
not  issue  a  restraining  order  against  it. 

A  corporation  so  restrained  could  take 
its  case  to  court,  just  as  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  review. 
If  not  reversed  by  the  Court  the  Com- 
mission's decision  would  be  binding  unless 
the  Commission  itself  should  set  it  aside, 
or  modify  it,  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

There  is  a  corollary  to  this  power,  how- 
ever, which  has  not  been  granted  in  any 
of  the  measures  introduced  into  Congress. 
It  is  the  power  to  make  positive  as  well  as 
negative  decisions.  There  is  need  for  a 
tribunal  which  will  tell  a  man  what  he 
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can  do  as  well  as  what  he  cannot  do.  Not 
long  ago  a  Western  business  man  who  was 
part  agent  and  part  competitor  with  a 
New  York  business  man  went  to  a  former 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  asked  if  it 
would  be  legal  to  combine  the  two  busi- 
nesses. There  would  be  certain  obvious 
advantages  in  the  combination  (and  not 
all  combinations  are  unlawful)  which 
would  make  them  better  able  to  serve  the 
public  and  therefore  would  put  them  in 
a  stronger  business  position.  The  Ex- 
cabinet  member,  a  lawyer,  had  to  confess 
that  he  was  not  sure  whether  or  not  the 
combination  would  be  legal.  The  Wes- 
terner then  went  to  Washington  and  in- 
quired of  an  officer  of  this  Administration 
if  such  a  combination  would  be  legal.  The 
officer  thought  it  would  but  he  had  to 
confess  that  his  thinking  so  was  no  guar- 
antee that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
think  so,  too,  if  some  one  should  sue  the 
combination  after  it  was  formed.  So  the 
Westerner  and  the  New  Yorker  did  not 
combine,  for  although  they  were  convinced 
that  the  combination  was  good  business 
and  good  morals  they  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  sued  as  criminals. 

Now,  if  these  two  men  could  have  ap- 
peared before  a  commission  and  explained 
what  they  wanted  and  gotten  from  the 
commission  an  outline  of  what  they  could 
do  and  what  they  could  not  do,  their 
enthusiasm  and  energy  would  not  have 
been  killed  by  uncertainty.  This  is  as- 
suming that  their  combination  was  proper 
and  for  the  public  good.  If  not,  the  com- 
mission would  have  prohibited  it.  In 
other  words,  as  conditions  are  now  a  man 
must  take  the  chance  of  breaking  the  law, 
and  take  his  case  before  the  Commission 
or  into  court  before  he  can  tell  whether 
or  not  his  practices  are  legal. 

The  Interstate  Trade  Commission, 
then,  would  take  over  the  work  of  all  the 
governmental  agencies  that  are  now  trying 
to  maintain  competition  in  interstate  trade 
except  that  the  prosecution  of  criminal 
cases  would  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Commission  in  all  cases  would  be 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  courts  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  de- 
cisions are  now. 


It  should  give  business  a  little 
knowledge  of  its  own  condition,  wh 
always  helpful;  give  the  public  qi 
relief  against  evil  trade  practices 
it  should  also  give  business  a  place  t 
out  whether  its  plans  are  proper,  wi 
having  to  carry  them  out  and  suffer  < 
Such  are  the  reasons  and  hopes  fo 
Interstate    Trade    Commission. 


"THE    WAR   ON    BUSINESS 

DURING  the  discussion  of  the 
measures  there  has  been  the 
ural  and  habitual  plea  from  i 
opposed  to  such  measures  to  stop 
war  on  business;"  and  with  that  plei 
been  coupled  the  example  of  Genr 
which  gives  all  honor  and  encouragei 
to  its  trust  makers,  whereas  we  thn 
ours  with  fmes  and  imprisonment. 

There  is  in  truth  a  very  striking 
trast  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
governments.  The  German  Govemi 
does  its  best  to  increase  German  busi 
manufacturing,  commerce,  s  h  i  p  p 
everything.  While  we  try  to  break 
shipping  trust  the  Kaiser  is  instrunv 
in  getting  the  Hamburg-American 
the  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  < 
panies  to  cease  their  bitter  competi 
The  German  Government  uses  its  tar 
help  certain  industries,  and  in  some  i 
even  changes  railroad  rates  for  the  i 
purpose.  The  idea  under  this  goi 
mental  activity  is  that  if  German  bus 
increases  Germany  will  be  prosperoi 

The  system,  of  course,  leads  to  fav 
ism.  Not  all  businesses  are  large  en 
or  important  enough  to  secure  the  Go 
ment's  aid.  The  big  businesses  V 
better  what  they  want  than  the  I 
ones,  and,  where  great  profits  car 
made  by  securing  governmental  favo 
course  people  seek  such  favor  in  all  V 
of  ways.  We  used  to  do  it  here,  nc 
long  ago,  by  campaign  funds.  We 
to  give  tariff  favors  to  particular  indusi 
also.  Mark  Hanna  believed  in  the 
man  idea  of  a  union  of  business 
politics,  in  which  the  Government  sh 
help  business  and  thereby  keep  the  cou 
prosperous  and  "the  dinner-pail  full". 
Germany,   where  the  three-class  sy 
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of  voting  is  in  use,  the  poorer  people  have 
a  much  smaller  voice  in  the  Government 
than  with  us.  The  more  well-to-do,  who 
are  naturally  in  charge  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  enterprises,  control 
the  Government,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween business  and  government  is  very 
intimate.  According  to  the  prevailing 
German  view  this  is  all  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Government  is 
the  special  agent  of  the  consumer,  in  con- 
trast to  the  German  Government's  guard- 
ianship of  the  German  producers. 

In  a  country  of  universal  suffrage,  in  a 
democracy,  this  is  almost  certain  to  be 
the  case,  for  the  men  in  charge  of  pro- 
ductive enterprise  are  comparatively  few, 
whereas  every  one  is  a  consumer.  By 
looking  on  all  the  people  as  consumers  the 
Government  can  treat  all  more  nearly 
alike  than  when  viewing  them  as  pro- 
ducers. And  for  this  reason,  despite  a 
protective  tariff  that  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years  and  despite  many  other  special  aids 
to  business,  the  conception  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  that 
their  Government  is  a  government  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  on  their  common 
ground  as  consumers.  Our  Government 
does  not  owe  any  business  a  living,  we  do 
not  want  it  to  give  any  business  any 
particular  favors,  we  are  suspicious  of 
any  very  intimate  connection  between 
business  and  politics  because  our  experi- 
ence with  such  connections  in  the  past 
has  been  bad. 

In  the  many  discussions  of  business 
and  government  and  their  relations  and 
the  many  references  made  to  German  laws 
and  business  practices,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  our  aims  and  ideals  and 
theirs  are  entirely  different;  that  with  a 
restricted  suffrage  they  are  trying  what 
our  universal  suffrage  has  refused  to 
sanction.  It  will  be  increasingly  interest- 
ing to  see  the  further  comparison  of  the 
two  ideas  as  time  goes.  It  is  a  good  test 
of  whether  all  the  people  have  as  good 
economic  sense  as  the  few  whose  superior 
ability  puts  them  in  control  of  productive 
industry  —  in  other  words,  it  is  a  fair  test 
of  democracy. 

The  test  will  continue.  If  you  choose 
to  call  it  a  war  on  business,  the  war  will 


continue.  It  has  been  in  progress  for 
twenty  years  or  more  under  all  kinds  of 
administrations  and  will  continue  when- 
ever the  consumers'  interests  are  made 
subservient  to  the  producers'.  Once  in  a 
while,  as  during  the  Hanna  regime,  the 
producers  obtained  temporary  special 
privileges,  but  the  antagonism  which  came 
with  them  and  the  "war"  in  which  they 
were  taken  away  again  cost  more  than 
they  were  worth.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  all  the  time,  and  though 
that  may  have  its  disadvantages  it  is  a  far 
safer  and  better  condition  than  the  Ger- 
man business  world,  intrenched  in  privi- 
leges, would  be  in,  were  the  consumers' 
point  of  view  to  come  into  power  there. 

There  is  another  cause  of  the  continual 
"war  on  business,"  or  process  of  adjust- 
ment. Our  common  law  and  our  cen- 
turies of  business  training  are  based  upon 
the  actions  of  human  beings,  which  are 
limited  by  human  motives.  Into  these 
laws  and  customs  we  dropped  corporate 
beings  granted  unlimited  powers  by  the 
various  states.  Now  the  same  motives 
do  not  always  apply  to  corporate  beings 
that  apply  to  human  beings,  and  laws  and 
customs  that  are  adequate  for  human 
beings  are  not  adequate  for  corporate 
beings.  This  situation  necessitates  a 
great  deal  of  readjustment,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  "the  war  on  business" 
is  a  continuous  process  of  adjustment 
which  is  a  necessity  with  us.  Whenever 
it  is  stopped  for  a  while  it  increases  speed 
later  on  to  catch  up.  The  easiest  way  for 
all  concerned  is  to  take  the  adjustment 
little  by  little  as  we  go  along.  Mr.  Taft's 
failure  to  reduce  the  tariff  gave  us  a  little 
extra  to  do  this  last  year,  but  when  the 
trust  measures  go  through  now  we  shall 
be  up  to  schedule  for  a  while  at  least. 

A  BLOOD  TRIBUTE  TO  BAD  CON- 
DITIONS 

WHEN  itwas  known  thattheArch- 
duke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to 
the  Austrian  throne,  was  going 
to  visit  Bosnia,  the  Servian  Ambassador  to 
Austriaadvisedagainstit.  Whenthisadvice 
was  not  heeded,  he  urged  thaX^X\ft:^sX>ic«. 


y .'*  "/  •  r.i»:  A  r vy:  //^  r/t  .eft  i:  r.r.rrit      B  <.: 
*r>»  h.r'.^A  ,df.  irA  t..\  fc.f*  %*r.t  stjI  rr.:r 


r/:  •'■:>■/,- 


« « ^*  *« 


'.^   > 


»/ ;f ' - rv;   * :>  r\ r ',r. ■:  - /it  *  v^ . r. . t    *  . . * . '. ^   2 

r>  p^A ;.>:/:  '.:>/  /  '.^*  '/rrr.-.  '*»:v.  sr^  ^5!.-^- 

',i  '>r',.  :«,/.  .:,  fi';r/>:/'/i:r.a  :r.  ''.r^atia, 
3»r»/J  .:.  .'/^.rr,;i- :a  I.,/':  tr>:  Matf>ar= 
//f  W'iX.vH:,.  h:t'»  ha'/':  'Xvi'^;^>A  zu/xWi'X 
th^  ^/<-rr;.ar:\  ^f  A^-.tria  r^  rr;air.ta;ri  the 
/lr,tin'tj/,r,  of  rhMr  rac/;  and  lan^ua^e, 
fh*'  '^rb-.  'if  th'v:  province;',  '-/>m«:  but 
ri#^Ar|/  a^^jfjir<:/J  hy  Au.triay,  rcvent  the 
;iff*Tfipf\  of  th<r  Maj^/ar*.  to  obliterate 
th<-ir  raM-  and  lanj^jaj^:.  In  this  stru^;(le 
/if  !h''  '/*rf/'.  then:  have  b^:en  plots,  per- 
vnjliofi.,  and  v.andal',  reaching  even  to 
iIm'   Au'.trian   ^-ahinef. 

Ih'-  ';«rh\  in  the  I-.mpir(r  are  discr;n- 
li-nfrd,  Air.tria  l^x^ks  with  suspicion  upon 
Vrvi;i  as  the  inslij'.ator  of  this  discontent. 
Srrvia,  on  the  rither  hand,  having  seen  the 
Austrian  ar.(|uisition  of  Bosnia  and  lier- 
/lyovina,  fears  even  for  its  own  safety  — 
feared  imik  h  more  before  the  Balkan  War. 
I  he  Servian  armies  that  were  victorious 
over  the  I  urks  and  then  over  the  Bulbars 
were  trained  and  eciuipped  with  an  eye 
toward  Austria.  1  he  Archduke's  assas- 
sins were  nol  of  the  variety  of  assassin 
that  kills  to  rid  the  world  of  the  holders 
nf  |M>wer.  It  was  not  jxiwer  in  general, 
but  Austrian  power  in  particular,  which 
thev  struck  at.  I  hev  were  the  pnKiucts 
nf  misiule  ami  racial  bitterness.  The 
inndititins  which  lunught  them  forth  to 
kill  the  Archduke  and  his  wife  hold  the 
IKissibilities  of  further  blooiished.  The 
liiscnntent  of  the  Serb  subjects  of  Austria 
and  the  little-concealed  dislike  between 
Set  via  and  Austria  are  a  serious  menace 
to  the  |HMce  ami  pro|;ress  i>f  the  norlhern 
part  of  the  Balkan  IVninxula. 

In  Albania,  the  rexolt  against  the 
l*ruue  t»!  \\  red  is  MilVuient  evidence  of  the 
unsettliNJ  iOiuiitioiiN  in  this  aiwient  battle- 
grxumd  even  without  the  ludicrous  inter- 
lererue  o|  our  latelv  n*signi\l  .Minister  ti^ 
iir\H\e  I  he  Balkan  wars  built  no  basis 
ol  |v.ue.  Buli'Miia  ltH>ks  with  h.Ua\t 
U|v«n  lurk  arui  StMxuin  alike.  Sorvia  has 
lutl  torfiiNcn  Bul^Mtui  tor  it>  sudden  turn- 


:-«  f-.rr.  i!!;*  ::  *?:«::>  irii  :c  5e!%-Ji'5 
ry.rr.'.er::  riirier  -\  tie  e'.er  rreser:*  Aui- 
\rjkT.  T.erjce.  Greece  ::■:  if  prepared 
f-.r  *r-:er£er.cje;.  Vi.:eoi:cu  is  in  revolt. 
A-!tr-j  2r.ii  ?.'.i=-Mi  still  rlsy  their  zartes 
:r.  tr.e  E:2l>-2r.=  Ar^:  prtcitlv  the  Turk 
*:!.  r.ot  Z't  c2-£r.:  >:  ur.rrepared  a£ain. 
The  Near  Ea-t  is  still  :he  triAuble  sp*:-:  of 
E-r:ze.  The  rturder  of  the  Archduke 
is  b-t  ar.other  ir.b-ie  exacted  by  the 
Ball-iar.  probier:. 

Peace  and  prosperity  are  of  the  soil. 
The>  cor-.e  from  the  bi-ttom  up.  The\'  are 
created  by  an  intelligent,  homogeneous 
people  under  wise  government.  Neither 
the  intrigues  of  great  Powers,  nor  the 
wars  of  little  ones,  nor  even  the  combined 
wisdom  of  Europe  can  parcel  out  a  countr>- 
yj  as  to  make  peace  and  prosperity  so  long 
as  ignorance,  tyranny,  and  racial  antipathy 
are  as  prevalent  as  they  are  in  the  Balkans. 
The  task  in  the  Balkans  is  the  long,  slow 
task  of  educating  and  enlightening  peoples 
who  have  been  isolated,  uneducated,  and 
tyrannized,  robbed,  and  killed  for  many 
hundreds  of  years. 


THE  BIG  TASK  IN  MEXICO 

FUNDAMENTALLY,  what  is  true 
of  the  Balkans  is  true  of  Mexico, 
although  the  two  countries  con- 
tain very  different  peoples.  The  task  is 
one  of  education  and  enlightenment. 
Enlightenment  comes  with  schools,  with 
commerce,  with  railroads.  But  schools 
may  be  used  to  create  a  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy, and  commerce  and  railrx>ads  may 
be  the  instruments  of  exploitation  and 
extortion.  Education  and  commerce 
must  make  beneficiaries  and  not  victims 
of  the  Mexican  people.  Of  the  fifteen 
million  in  Mexico  at  least  twelve  million 
are  unfit.  They  are  illiterate,  and  filled  with 
a  suspicion  bred  of  ignorance  and  abuse. 
The  fundamental  problem  in  Mexico  is 
to  turn  these  twelve  million  from  peons 
into  men.  This,  again,  is  a  long,  slow  task. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  who  is  lo  govern 
.Me\ici>.  and  how?  What  is  there  in  Mexico 
to  justify  the  President's  patience  in 
giving  that  country  a  chance  to  nuke  a 
government  that  will  start  on  this  great 
task:     The  oligarchy  under  Porfirio  Diaz 
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>t  have  this  great  duty  in  view, 
it  was  made  up  of  the  ablest  men 
Lico.  Madero  did,  but  he  was  not 
enough  even  to  begin  it.  Huerta 
nlightened  than  Diaz.  It  is  beyond 
nception  of  an  illiterate  fighting 
ke  Villa,  and  Carranza  measures  up 
d  less  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
t  goes  on.  From  across  the  border 
liverer  is  not  in  sight.  If,  in  the 
of  time,  he  fails  to  appear  we  shall 
o  supply  him,  temporarily,  in  the 
of  a  United  States  Army  officer, 
lid  in  Cuba. 

we  have  not  come  to  this.  One 
f  after  another  in  Latin  America 
en  plunged  into  anarchy  and  has 
d.  Not  only  the  Argentine,  Brazil, 
hile,  whose  friendly  offices  have 
us  to  avoid  intervention  in  Mexico 
but  Colombia  and  Venezuela  have 
d  from  despotism  and  revolution 
►mewhat  higher  plane  than  before. 
las  happened  there  may  happen  in 
.  if  we  can  manage  to  stay  out  of 
untry. 

ever,  even  if  the  right  man  does 
,  we  need  not  hope  for  the  imme- 
ittlement  of  the  Mexican  problem. 
ly  will  merely  have  been  cleared 
in  the  task.  The  task  itself  will 
any  years  during  which  there  will 
be  the  possibility  of  such  a  critical 
>n  arising  as  now  confronts  us. 
ilightenment  of  an  illiterate  and 
people  is  a  long  job.  For  a  foreign 
it  is  also  a  thankless  job.  If  we 
Old  that  task,  we  shall  not  only 
the  suspicion  of  Latin  America  and 
in  in  some  degree  Mexico's  friend- 
Jt  also  escape  a  difficult  undertak- 
vhich  there  is  little  honor  or  profit 
ich  danger  and  expense. 


JR  FOLK-LORE  BALLADS 

i  certain  rural  district  in  Virginia 
ry  year  the  Negroes  gather  and  act 
story  of  one  of  the  old  ballads  of 
tch  border.  These  Negroes  picked 
rem  white  people  who  had  it  by 
r  mouth  from  their  ancestors  who 
cross  the  water  with  the  song  in 
emories.    The  ballad  has  lived  for 


centuries  in  this  country  without  being 
written  down.  Thousands  of  miles  from 
the  place  of  its  origin  it  holds  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  an  alien  race,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  conditions  or  the  people 
among  whom  the  story  grew.  This  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  inherent  interest  in  the 
narratives  of  these  old  folk-songs. 

In  his  sixteen  years  of  research  the  late 
Professor  Francis  J.  Child  found  that  there 
were  305  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads. 
Professor  Child  noted  incidentally  that 
some  of  these  ballads  —  he  found  seven- 
teen —  were  current  in  the  United  States. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  Professor  C. 
Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  organized  the  Virginia  Folk- 
Lore  Society  to  find  what  of  these  old 
ballads  are  current  in  Virginia,  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is 
lending  its  aid  in  starting  similar  societies 
elsewhere.  So  far,  in  Virginia,  chiefly 
in  the  mountain  counties,  fifty-six  of  the 
ballads  have  been  discovered.  In  the 
hills  of  Virginia  these  old  songs  still  pass 
from  father  to  son  and  from  mother  to 
daughter,  songs  which  for  vigor  of  narra- 
tive, vividness  of  portraiture,  simplicity 
of  style,  and  fulness  of  content  are  not 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  American  or 
English  song. 

So  far,  more  of  these  ballads  have  been 
found  in  Virginia  than  elsewhere,  but  that 
is  probably  chiefly  because  they  have 
been  sought  there  more  diligently.  They 
are  known  to  exist  in  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
Carolinas,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  the 
West.  It  is  high  time  that  they  were 
collected  and  preserved  so  that  they  may 
become  a  part  of  our  life,  for  we  come  by 
them  honestly,  and  we  have  nothing  else 
so  good  to  take  their  place. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  RATE  CASE 

IN  THE  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  just  before  its  ad- 
journment, there  was  a  very  striking 
endorsement  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  And  the  decisions 
of  the  Commission  thus  endorsed  were  of 
themselves  of  wide  significance.  The  de- 
cision in  the  Shreveport  Casi^  4s^V»^& 
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that  interstate  rates  are  more  important 
than  state  rates  and  that,  therefore,  no 
state  can  set  its  boundaries  up  as  a  barrier 
to  commerce  for  the  benefit  of  its  man- 
ufacturers or  merchants.  The  Inter- 
mountain  Rate  Case  opens  the  way  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
deal  with  rates  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way  than  heretofore. 

The  Intermountain  Rate  Case  grew  out 
of  a  former  practice  of  the  railroads  in 
charging  on  commodities  carried  west- 
ward to  intermediate  points  in  Wash- 
ington, Nevada,  and  Arizona  —  the  Inter- 
mountain territory  —  higher  rates  than 
were  charged  on  similar  commodities 
that  were  destined  to  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  railroads  contended  that  they  were 
justified  in  charging  more  for  the  shorter 
than  for  the  longer  haul,  because  on  the 
through  traffic  they  came  into  competition 
with  the  steamship  lines  operating  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  had,  therefore,  to 
meet  very  low  rates  on  that  traffic. 
When  they  got  a  shipment  of  goods  for 
one  of  the  intermediate  points  not  subject 
to  such  competition,  it  had  been  custom- 
ary for  them  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  to  go 
first  to  the  Coast,  and  then  back  to  its 
destination;  and  to  fix  the  charge  accord- 
ingly by  adding  the  local  rate  to  the 
through  rate.  For  example,  shipments 
from  New  York  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  would 
pay  the  transcontinental  rate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  the  local  rate 
from  San  Francisco  back  to  Phoenix. 

In  an  earlier  decision,  in  191 1,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  partly 
admitted  the  contentions  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  Commission  decided,  how- 
ever, that  a  readjustment  of  the  old  rates 
ought  to  be  made.  It  reasoned  that  the 
ocean  competition  which  the  railroads 
were  compelled  to  meet  grew  less  as  the 
territory  in  which  the  traffic  originated 
was  farther  and  farther  removed  from  the 
Coast  and  on  that  basis  worked  out  a 
compromise  arrangement.  It  decided,  for 
example,  that  on  traffic  originating  in  the 
zone  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  St.  Paul,  no  higher 
rates  might  be  charged  to  intermediate 
points  than  to  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 


but  that  on  traffic  originating  in  the  ; 
between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  7  per  c 
more  might  be  charged;  and  so  on  thrc 
different  zones  until  a  maximum  oi 
per  cent,  increase  was  provided  for 
traffic  originating  east  of  Pittsburg. 

Subsequently  the  Commerce  Cc 
which  has  since  been  abolished, 
called  upon  to  review  this  decision  an 
finally  held  that  the  Interstate  Comm 
Commission  was  without  authority  t( 
rates  in  that  way.  But  the  Supr 
Court  settles  the  question  by  ruling 
the  Commission  has  full  authority  ui 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Supi 
Court's  decision  in  these  cases  lies  ii 
assertion  of  the  Commission's  right 
make  what  are  known  as  "blanket"  1 
according  to  its  own  judgment.  It 
previously  been  supposed  that  its  authc 
in  matters  of  rate  making  did  not  exi 
beyond  prescribing  rates  in  partk 
instances  where  the  existing  rates  y 
found  to  be  unreasonable. 

Railroad  men  are  practically  unanin 
in  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of 
"Intermountain"  decision  will  be 
reduce  materially  —  at  least  until  r 
can  be  readjusted  —  the  revenues  (tf 
transcontinental  lines. 

It  puts  them,  also,  in  a  less  favor 
position  to  meet  the  increased  ocean  c 
petition  which  is  expected  to  dcv 
after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  O 
But  they  are  hopeful  that  they  ma) 
able  to  convince  the  Commission  cS 
propriety  of  advancing  many  exis 
rates,  which,  as  they  believe,  are  less  1 
reasonable,  and  thus  compensate 
much  of  the  loss  that  will  be  suSi 
meanwhile. 

Moreover,  the  power,  thus  newly  foi 
to  make  blanket  rates,  added  to 
power  given  in  the  Shreveport  C 
puts  the  Commission  in  a  position 
handle  rate  questions  on  a  broader  b 
than  heretofore  when  it  was  restrictec 
deciding  on  the  fairness  or  unfairness  < 
particular  rate  after  some  one  had  0 
plained  of  it.  By  one  decision  of 
blanket  rate  type  it  can  accomplish 
much  as  by  twenty  decisions  ab 
specific  rates. 
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E  SUPREMACY  OF  INTER- 
STATE  COMMERCE 

FEW  years  ago  the  merchants  of 
Shreveport,  which  is  an  important 
commercial  centre  in  northwest- 
^uisiana,  were  enjoying  a  thriving 
n  eastern  Texas.  There  they  came  in 
tition  principally  with  the  merchants 
Has  and  Houston.  In  time  this 
'  grew  so  strong  that  it  became  of 
;  concern  to  the  merchants  of  Texas, 
rompted  them  to  look  around  for 
neans  of  saving  for  themselves  the 
ss  which  was  going  in  increasing 
e  over  into  Louisiana.  They  found, 
ly  believed,  that  the  basis  of  the 
jport  merchants'  successful  compe- 
was  the  rates  which  the  railroads 
barging  to  carry  the  goods. 
>rdingly,  the  matter  was  laid  before 
jxas  Railroad  Commission,  and  that 
ission  ordered  a  readjustment  of 
on  traffic  within  the  state.  The 
chedule  placed  the  merchants  of 
ana  at  a  great  disadvantage.  For 
le,  under  this  schedule  a  rate  of  60 
would  carry  first  class  traffic  east- 
from  Dallas  into  the  competitive 
ry  a  distance  of  160  miles;  whereas, 
the  schedule  that  was  maintained 
;  railroads  on  interstate  traffic,  the 
rate  would  carry  goods  into  Texas 
Ihreveport  only  55  miles, 
merchants  of  Shreveport  believed 
his  was  unjust  discrimination,  and 
•rotested  to  the  legislature  of  Louisi- 
^hich  in  turn  instructed  the  railroad 
ission  of  that  state  to  seek  relief 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
The  latter  upheld  the  merchants  of 
jport  in  their  contention  of  discrim- 
1,  and  told  the  railroads  that  they 
not  continue  to  charge  higher  rates 
mmodities  moving  from  Louisiana 
cxas  than  were  charged  on  commod- 
loving  equal  distances  from  Dallas 
ouston  toward  Shreveport. 
the  Federal  Commission  did  not 
lether  the  railroads  should  establish 
ty  by  lowering  the  interstate  rates 
Jhrevcport,  or  by  raising  the  intra- 
rates  from  Dallas.  Both  had  been 
I  as  reasonable  by  competent  author- 


ity. So,  to  find  a  way  out  of  their  perplex- 
ity, the  railroads  appealed  to  the  Com- 
merce Court,  which  decided  that  the  dis- 
crimination against  Louisiana  might  be 
removed  by  raising  the  rates  on  Texas 
traffic.  However,  the  railroads,  to  make 
a  complete  test,  challenged  the  validity 
of  this  decision  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Shreveport,  or 
Texas-Louisiana,  Rate  Case,  which  was 
settled  by  the  court  of  last  resort  early 
in  June.  By  this  final  decision,  handed 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  the  rulings 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  of  the  Commerce  Court  are  upheld. 
It  is  settled  that  no  state  may  undertake 
to  shut  itself  in  commercially,  and  throw 
artificial  protection  around  the  business  of 
its  citizens,  by  fixing  on  railroad  traffic 
within  its  borders  rates  which  are  in- 
jurious to  interstate  commerce.  This  is  a 
reassertion  of  the  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion referred  to  by  Commissioner  Lane 
in  the  original  report  on  the  Shreveport 
Case  that  "a  state  may  not  live  to  itself 
alone,  either  politically  or  commercially." 

The  Supreme  Court  is  careful  in  this 
decision  to  point  out  that  Congress, 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, does  not  possess  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  internal  commerce  of  a 
state.  But  it  does  possess  the  power  to 
protect  interstate  commerce,  even  to  the 
point  of  regulating  rates  within  state 
boundaries  whenever  their  indirect  effect 
upon  commerce  that  is  moving  to  points 
beyond  is  to  set  up  discrimination 
against  shipping  centres  outside  the  state. 
This  was  the  point  for  which  the  railroads 
contended  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases 
that  were  decided  in  June,  1913.  It  was 
denied  then,  however,  because  the  court 
held  that  there  had  been  a  failure  to  show 
discrimination.  In  the  Shreveport  Case, 
this  phase  of  the  controversy  had  been  in- 
vestigated and  determined  by  the  proper 
authority,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Shreveport  rate  decision  has  been 
welcomed  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
generally,  because  it  has  settled  the 
supremacy  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  that  of  the  forty-eight 
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states,  where  the  two  are  in  conflict.  Thus 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  will  be  avoided 
in  the  future,  and  at  least  a  semblance  of 
order  brought  out  of  the  chaos  of  unwise 
and  conflicting  decrees  relating  to  many 
important  phases  of  railroad  operation. 


struggle  in  which  up  to  now  they  have 
been  greatly  handicapped. 


AMERICAN     BANKS     IN    FOREIGN 
FIELDS 

THE  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  is  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  freedom  given  to  our 
commerce  and  finance  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  The  directors  of  the  bank 
have  authorized  its  president  to  apply 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  per- 
mission to  open  branches  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  The  bank  plans  to 
establish  branches  and  agencies  to  help  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  country. 

The  old  National  Bank  Act  prohibited 
the  creation  of  branches  of  national  banks. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  removes  this 
prohibition.  Moreover,  it  also  allows 
banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal 
reserve  system  to  deal  in  drafts  or  bills 
of  exchange  against  exports  or  imports, 
and  to  discount  such  drafts  at  the  Federal 
reserve  banks,  and  these  Federal  reserve 
banks  can  deal  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
in  the  open  market  when  they  see  fit. 

There  is  no  special  privilege  in  these 
provisions  of  the  new  Act.  They  merely 
allow  American  banks  to  do  what  has 
been  customary  for  foreign  banks  to  do; 
merely  set  commerce  and  finance  free. 

But  this  liberation  will  mean  a  great 
deal  in  our  newly  awakened  eff'ort  for 
world  markets.  American  exporters  here- 
tofore have  usually  had  to  do  business 
through  German  or  English  or  some  other 
foreign  banks.  These  banks  are  closely 
allied  with  the  German  or  English  or 
other  foreign  competitors  of  the  Ameri- 
can exporters.  This  has  put  American 
trade  under  a  great  disadvantage,  for  it 
is  as  hard  to  compete  against  banking 
discriminations  as  it  is  against  railroad 
rate  discriminations. 

As  our  banking  institutions  grow  abroad, 
our  exporters  will  find  themselves  as  well 
served  as  their  competitors,  which  will 
be  a   tremendous  help  to  them  in  the 


AN  IMPROVED  RECLAMATION 
POLICY 

THE  Reclamation  Service,  as  every 
one  knows,  has  for  some  years  been 
engaged  in  irrigating  and  settling 
large  tracts  of  public  lands  and  incidentally 
some  private  lands  in  the  West.  The  funds 
for  its  operation  have  been  derived,  in  the 
main,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
Western  States. 

The  Service  has  done  great  benefit  to  the 
dry  regions,  a  benefit  which  will  grow  more 
apparent  as  time  goes  on  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  irrigated  lands  works  itself 
into  permanent  form.  As  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  treat  every  one  alike,  it  is 
prevented  from  selecting  its  settlers.  Con- 
sequently, many  who  are  doomed  to  failure 
must  be  allowed  to  take  up  farms,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  projects  is  delayed  until 
these  incompetents  fail  and  move  away. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  done  the  work  without  local  financial 
assistance,  has  led  to  criticism  from  West- 
ern people.  People  are  rarely  satisfied 
with  things  which  are  done  for  them  in 
which  they  do  not  share  the  res|x>nsibility 
and  cost.  It  is  a  wise  policy,  therefore, 
which  Secretary  Lane  has  begun,  of  asking 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  Western 
States  in  reclamation  work.  It  is  likely  not 
only  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  the 
work  but  also  to  decrease  criticisms  thereon. 
Oregon  has  appropriated  half  the  money 
necessary  for  the  investigation  of  possible 
projects  on  the  Deschutes  River  and  in 
central  Oregon.  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia have  made  appropriations  for 
similar  purposes.  These  are  all 
signs  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  work. 


TO  KEEP  OUT  SOUTHERN 
ITALIANS 

IN  THE  four  years,  1910-1913,  821,000 
Italians  came  to  the  United  States. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  came 
from  the  north  of  Italy  which  now,  as  in 
historic  times,  furnishes  the  brains  and 
ability  of  Italy.    What  we  get  is  chiefly 
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jndersized,  illiterate  overflow  from 
nedieval  Naples  and  Sicily. 
x>rding  to  Professor  Edward  A. 
writing  in  The  Century  Magazine, 
g  our  foreign  bom  the  Italians  "rank 
t  in  ability  to  speak  English,  lowest 
oportion  naturalized  after  ten  years' 
mce,  lowest  in  proportion  of  children 
hool,  and  highest  in  proportion  of 
Ten  at  work."     He  continues: 

^rage  passengers  from  a  Naples  boat 
a  distressing  frequency  of  low  foreheads, 
mouths,  weak  chins,  poor  features,  skew 

small  or  knobby  crania,  and  backless 
Such  people  lack  the  power  to  take 
al  care  of  themselves;  hence  their  death- 
1  New  York  is  twice  the  general  death- 
(id  thrice  that  of  the  Germans.  No  other 
Tants  from  Europe,  unless  it  be  the  Por- 
icor  the  half-African  bravas  of  the  Azores, 
so  low  an  earning  power  as  the  Southern 
IS.     .     .     . 

t  be  demurred  that  the  ignorant,  super- 
is  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian,  heir  to  centuries 
irbon  misgovemment,  cannot  be  expected 
ivt  us  his  race  mettle,  there  are  his  child- 
orn  in  America.  What  showing  do  they 
*  Teachers  agree  that  the  children  of  the 
em  Italians  rank  below  the  children  of 
orthem  Italians.  They  hate  study,  make 
>rogress,  and  quit  school  at  the  first  op- 
lity.  While  they  take  to  drawing  and 
,  they  are  poor  in  spelling  and  language 
ery  weak  in  abstract  mathematics.  In 
aids  of  one  superintendent,  "they  lack  the 
niences  for  thinking."     More  than  any 

children,  they  fall  behind  their  grade. 
arc  below  even  the  Portuguese  and  the 

while  at  the  other  extremity  stand  the 
en  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Hebrews. 

ded  to  all  this  they  have  the  worst 
nal  record  of  all  the  peoples  that  come 
r  shores. 

is  time  that  we  stopped  this  influx 
'  by  a  general  law  excluding  undesir- 
or  by  a  law  aimed  specifically  at  the 
lem  Italians,  similar  to  our  immigra- 
aws  against  Asiatics. 
B  theory  on  which  this  Republic  rests 
It  every  child  shall  get  an  education 
jvery  man  a  chance  in  life.  But  a 
'e  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  useful 
n  out  of  a  man  "without  the  conven- 
i  for  thinking."  An  increase  of 
tern  Italian  labor  means  necessarily 
crease  in  paternalism,  for  they  can- 


not take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  a 
direct  menace  to  our  Government  because 
they  are  not  fit  to  take  part  in  it. 


THE  DEATH  TOLL  OF  FOG 

A  LITTLE  more  than  two  years  ago  fog 
caused  the  loss  of  the  Titanic.  One 
.  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  people  were  drowned  in  that  disaster. 
Last  winter  the  coastwise  steamer  Monroe 
was  run  down  in  a  fog  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  forty-one  people  lost  their  lives.  On 
May  29th  the  Empress  of  Ireland,  outward 
bound,  was  rammed  by  the  collier  Storstad 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  a  fog.  In  this 
disaster  the  death  toll  was  1,024.  On  June 
1 3th,  in  an  early  morning  fog  off  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  the  Hamburg-American 
liner  Pretoria  struck  the  American  liner 
New  York.  Only  the  ready  seamanship 
of  Captain  Roberts  of  the  New  York  pre- 
vented any  loss  of  life.  Four  days  later 
the  British  hospital  ship  Maine  went  ashore 
in  a  fog  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  and, 
though  aid  summoned  by  wireless  saved 
the  lives  of  the  patients  on  board,  the  ship 
was  almost  a  total  wreck.  On  the  same 
day  the  Kaiser  IVilbelm  II  and  the  Incemore 
collided  in  a  fog  in  English  waters  and  both 
had  to  put  back  to  port.  On  the  next  day, 
which  was  still  foggy,  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Buelow  ran  on  the  rocks  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  as  did  also  two  private  yachts, 
one  English  and  one  American,  and  the 
steamship  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Hamburg-American  Etruria  and 
the  English  steamer  Copsewood  collided 
in  the  English  Channel.  On  June  23d, 
the  Red  Star  Gothland  struck  on  Gunner 
Rocks,  near  the  Scilly  Islands  of  England, 
in  a  dense  mist.  The  next  day,  the  Es- 
peran^a,  a  large  power  yacht,  ran  on  the 
shoals  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 

The  sea  lanes  are  crowded  with  ships, 
many  of  them  under  great  commercial 
pressure  to  make  speed.  The  ever  in- 
creasing number  and  speed  of  the  ships 
add  to  the  dangers  which  fog  has  always 
brought  at  sea;  and  up  to  the  present  our 
naval  construction  and  sailing  practices 
have  not  adequately  met  this  added  dan- 
ger. Fog  horns,  wireless,  and  the  ordinary 
submarine  bell  all  are  useful,  but  all  to- 
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gether  seem  inadequate.  There  is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  look  with  interest 
upon  the  efforts  to  perfect  a  wireless  ap- 
paratus that  will  record  the  distance  and 
direction  of  other  ships  or  land  wireless 
stations  and  the  effort,  already  successful, 
to  use  wireless  telegraphic  signals  under 
water  as  described  by  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  SAWDUST 

WE  are  coming  to  realize  more  and 
more  that  it  is  harder  to  reach  a 
fairly  efficient  standard  of  distri- 
bution than  it  is  to  attain  a  good  standard 
of  production  and  that  our  selling  deficien- 
cies still  set  a  limit  to  our  ability  to  make 
things.  There  are  many  fertile  spots  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  farmers  are 
hampered  in  the  use  of  their  land  because 
of  their  inability  to  market  any  but  a  few 
staple  crops.  Even  in  sections  where 
marketing  facilities  are  supposed  to  be 
well  developed  there  is  opportunity  for 
striking  improvement. 

For  example,  the  grape  growers  of 
California  have  recently  enlarged  tre- 
mendously the  possibilities  of  their  mar- 
ket. They  have  learned  how  to  ship 
grapes  half  way  around  the  world  and  to 
sell  them  in  competition  with  the  grapes 
from  Southern  Europe.  Last  winter  an 
experimental  shipment  was  exported  to 
England  and  sold  in  the  London  market. 
Several  thousand  drums  or  barrels  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica. They  sold  abroad  at  prices  fully 
equal  to  and  sometimes  in  excess  of  the 
prices  paid  for  Spanish  Almeria  grapes. 

The  secret  lies  in  the  method  of  packing; 
the  Californian  grape-growers  have  dis- 
covered that  coarse  redwood  sawdust  is  a 
cheap  and  effective  substitute  for  the 
granulated  cork  that  is  used  in  packing 
the  Spanish  grapes. 

Three  years  ago  they  decided  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  take  care  of  the 
product  of  the  increasing  number  of  vine- 
yards. Under  existing  conditions  it  was 
necessary  to  market  the  greater  part  of  the 
Californian  grape  crop  within  six  weeks  or 
two  months  after  picking,  and  any  great 
increase  in  output  during  such  a  limited 


season  meant  a  glutted  market  and  bir 
prices.  The  area  over  which  the  fruit 
could  be  distributed  in  sound  condition 
was  limited. 

The  cooperation  of  grape  growers  and 
governmental  investigators  led  to  an  im- 
provement in  both  package  and  filler 
which  has  greatly  lengthened  the  period  of 
storage  and  so  extended  the  radius  oi 
possible  shipment.  Practically  all  the 
Californian  grapes  have  been  marketed 
in  splint  baskets  inclosed  in  slatted  crates. 
The  new  package  is  a  tight  drum  of  thin 
Cottonwood,  lined  with  heavy  strawboard. 
The  smaller  size  will  hold  about  eleven 
pounds  of  grapes,  and  the  larger,  thirty- 
three  to  thirty-six  pounds.  The  filler 
used  is  a  coarse  redwood  sawdust,  cleaned 
of  dust  and  slivers.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  sawdust  is  as  effective  is 
cork,  if  not  more  so.  The  prices  paid  for 
grapes  thus  packed  are  sufficiently  high  to 
cover  the  additional  cost. 

In  addition  to  grapes  exported,  the  new 
method  resulted  in  a  larger  domestic  sale. 
The  shipments  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  to  the  principal  markets  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  Canada  increased  in  191) 
to  seventy  carloads,  or  twice  the  amount 
shipped  m  1912. 

For  many  years  the  public  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  agricultural 
scientists  in  developing  more  prolific  var- 
ieties of  plants.  This  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue, but  with  it  will  be  linked  stories  of 
deep  significance  woven  around  such  things 
as  sawdust  filler,  eggs  and  berries  by  par- 
cel post,  varieties  of  packing,  distribution 
agencies,  and  the  like. 


THE  OTHER  FIFTY  CENTS 

USUALLY  when  we  spend  a  dollar 
about  half  of  it  goes  for  the  rav 
material  and  the  labor  that  ait 
used  in  making  the  article  we  purchase. 
I'he  other  fifty  cents  is  what  we  pay  for 
having  it  sold  to  us.  Wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, transportation  agencies,  and  adver- 
tising mediums  divide  it,  sometimes  in  one 
combination,  sometimes  in  another.  The 
great  struggle  in  our  commercial  life  is  to 
reduce  that  fifty  cents.  Of  course,  the 
selling  cost  is  not  always  exactly  50  per 
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of  the  retail  price.  In  some  articles 
more,  in  others  less,  but  on  the  aver- 
t  is  certainly  not  much,  if  any,  less 
that.  A  more  or  less  dim  realization 
lis  fact  has  led  to  a  popular  outcry 
ist  the  middleman,  as  if  he  had  ere- 
this  selling  cost  entirely  for  his  own 
fit.  The  truth  is  he  is  the  victim  of 
itions  much  as  are  the  rest  of  us. 
;  not  in  control  of  the  situation.  In 
f  places  and  in  many  trades  he  is 
ig  a  difficult  time  to  make  a  living. 
our  more  primitive  industrial  days 
nany  little  manufacturers  who  could 
ifFord  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  sales 
that  could  reach  the  scattered  retail 
s  which  sold  their  goods  sold  to  whole- 
L  By  combining  a  great  number  of 
cs  from  different  manufacturers  the 
ssalers  and  jobbers,ormiddlemen,  were 
led  to  support  selling  agencies  that 
1  reach  all  the  retailers  in  their  territory. 
etailers  in  turn  sold  to  their  immediate 
ities.  This  was  the  best  machinery 
could  be  devised  at  that  time,  and  for 
f  parts  of  the  United  States  it  still  is. 
It  in  later  days  our  efforts  to  cut 
I  the  cost  of  distribution  have  in- 
d  many  new  elements  into  the  machin- 
of  distribution.  Mail  order  houses 
competing  with  the  local  retailers, 
e  manufacturers  with  their  own  agen- 
arc  also  invading  their  field.  Other 
jfacturers  whose  volume  of  business 
ints  it  have  ceased  to  deal  with 
esalers,  and  now  deal  direct  with  the 
lers  —  or  else  sell  to  both.  Retailers 
a  chain  of  stores  have  established 
esale  departments  for  themselves,  and 
esalers  have  established  retail  stores 
themselves,  and  some  wholesalers 
gone  into  the  manufacturing  busi- 

Our  whole  machinery  of  distribu- 
is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  every  producer 
ses  that  his  chances  of  salvation  de- 

upon  getting  his  goods  from  his 
ry  to  the  consumer  with  as  little 
tisc  as  possible.  This  is  the  problem 
e  high  cost  of  living. 
t  have  not  much  accurate  data  on 
subject.  Every  manufacturer  strug- 
with  his  own  problems,  or  at  best 
sses  them  only  with  the  other  mem- 
of  his  trade.    We  could  profit  by 


more  extended  and  scientific  mvestiga- 
tions.  The  science  of  selling  offers  a  great 
field  for  study  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  for  the  many  business 
schools  which  are  springing  up  in  our 
colleges.  Commerce  is  not  mere  money- 
getting.  It  is  a  science,  as  banking  and 
law  and  medicine  are  sciences.  It  should 
be  studied  as  such,  for  with  such  study 
comes  not  only  greater  efficiency  but  a 
higher  standard  of  ethics  as  well.  There  is 
no  more  pressing  public  service  to  be  done 
than  the  discovery  of  the  best  ways  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  distribution  and  of  elevat- 
ing business  to  the  standards  of  aprofession. 


A  UNION  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
POLITICS 

ANEW  and  interesting  example  of 
the  spirit  of  progress  which  now 
animates  our  towns  and  cities  is  the 
plan  adopted  by  Beaufort,  S.  C.  Beau- 
fort has  about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  it 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  along  like 
other  small  towns  with  an  underpaid  town 
government  and  a  Board  of  Trade  whose 
activities  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds. 
But  the  town  has  now  decided  on  a  new 
regime.  Its  plan  is  to  have  a  city  manager 
to  carry  on  the  town's  business  and  a  paid 
secretary  to  do  the  Board  of  Trade's  work 
and  to  have  them  one  and  the  same  man. 
The  town  and  the  Board  of  Trade  between 
them  can  afford  to  hire  a  good  man  and 
both  jobs  do  not  involve  more  work  than  a 
good  man  can  handle. 

In  a  large  city,  where  the  city  govern- 
ment's activities  are  not  easily  kept  track 
of,  this  combination  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment might  lead  to  complications.  The 
other  interests  of  the  town  might  be  over- 
shadowed by  its  commercial  efforts.  But 
in  a  small  city  where  mouth  to  mouth 
publicity  is  nearly  automatic,  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  the  town's  welfare  suffer- 
ing at  the  hands  of  trade. 

In  other  ways  the  Beaufort  plan  seems 
to  offer  many  advantages  which  might 
well  be  copied  by  other  small  towns  whose 
business  men  are  public  spirited  enough 
to  join  their  contributions  to  the  public 
taxes  to  get  a  good  man  to  take  care  of  the 
public  affairs,  municipal  and  commercial. 


WHAT  ABOUT  PAYING  ASSESSMENT 


HE  WAS  one  of  the  most  sorely 
perplexed  investors  whom  any 
financial  adviser  was  ever 
called  upon  to  try  to  help. 
He  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 
About  two  years  ago,  he  said,  he  had  made 
his  first  venture  into  the  market  for  secur- 
ities by  putting  a  substantial  part  of  his 
savings  into  the  preferred  stock  of  a  large 
public  utility  company,  which  was  then 
bidding  actively  for  the  favor  of  the  invest- 
ing public.  In  doing  so,  he  had  taken 
thought  of  the  element  of  chance,  which  he 
realized  was  present  in  all  business.  But 
he  liked  the  idea  of  making  in  that  way 
such  contribution  as  he  was  able  "to  help 
his  richer  brother,'*  as  he  said,  "keep 
the  wheels  of  production  in  motion." 

The  company  in  which  he  had  decided 
to  become  a  small  stockholder  was  not  a 
mushroom  affair.  It  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  paid 
dividends  practically  from  the  start,  and, 
so  far  as  could  be  made  out  by  a  man  of 
average  ability  to  judge  such  things,  it 
bore  every  earmark  of  financial  stability. 
Moreover,  it  had  the  backing  of  bankers 
who  appeared  to  be  resourceful,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  investors.  So  he 
had  felt  that  the  element  of  chance  in  this 
particular  enterprise  was  small. 

Things  had  gone  along  all  right  for 
about  a  year,  when  the  investor  began  to 
hear  disturbing  rumors  about  the  condi- 
tion of  his  company.  Close  upon  the 
heels  of  those  rumors  came  the  announce- 
ment of  the  appointment  of  receivers,  and 
it  was  then  that  he  had  learned  for  the 
first  time  about  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  bankers  in  a  number  of  vast 
undertakings  so  extremely  venturesome 
in  their  very  nature  that,  as  he  afterward 
declared,  he  would  not  have  required  the 
wisdom  of  a  financial  Solomon  to  discover 
in  them  the  possibilities  of  the  public  util- 
ity company's  undoing. 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  the  in- 
vestor admitted  he  had  been  remiss.  He 
had  not  gone  far  enough  in  his  investiga- 


tion. Still,  he  felt  that  the  sponsors  o 
investment  had  not  been  entirely  sin 
and  his  resentment  had  increased  whc 
had  found  it  difficult,  during  the  tinu 
company  was  in  the  hands  of  receivei 
find  out  where  he  stood.  He  had  con- 
last,  to  feel  that  perhaps  this  was  the 
of  all  business  —  to  put  it  squarely  i 
the  man  who  invests  his  savings  to 
cover  for  himself  in  every  case  the 
worthiness  of  the  financial  ship.  Ar 
believed  that  this  was  wrong  —  thai 
attitude  of  those  in  control  of  big  bus 
toward  the  small  stockholder  ought  ■ 
an  attitude  of  "  more  responsiveness 
more   responsibility." 

However,  there  was  a  phase  of  the 
ter  in  which  his  concern  was  more  ir 
diate.  A  reorganization  plan  had 
agreed  upon.  He  thought  that  it 
perhaps  as  much  chance  as  any  plan  < 
have  to  cure  the  business  disease  a 
company,  as  it  had  been  diagnosed  b; 
experts,  even  though  it  should  fail  to 
him  of  the  shock  of  destroyed  coniid 
One  part  of  the  plan  called  for  a  fu 
contribution  from  him  in  the  shape 
large  assessment  on  his  stock.  The  < 
tion  was,  should  he  take  another  cha 
Would  it  pay  to  put  more  money  in? 

That  question  is  the  point  of  this  s 
It  is  a  pertinent  question   now  ha 
so  many  corporations  of  necessity  e 
are  undergoing  or   are  about    to   ui 
go  financial   reorganization    of    the 
which     puts    upon    the    shareholde 
and  in  some  instances  upon  the  ji 
bondholders,   too  —  the    burden  of 
plying  the  millions  of  new  capital 
they  require. 

The  common  need  of  all  these  com 
ies  is  immediate  cash,  which  must  o 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  pocket 
those  security  holders  whose  stake  i 
the  successful  outcome  of  reorganizi 
is  greatest.  They  are  the  stockhoh 
the  proprietors,  the  sharers  of  the  pr 
when  profits  can  be  made. 

Thus  it  is  that  so  many  investors  I 
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t  them  now  the  dilemma  of  assess- 
:  "Will  it  pay?"  Scores  are  asking 
uestion  in  much  the  same  spirit  of 
essness  as  the  investor  of  the  story, 
tunately,  it  is  a  question  to  which 
lost  careful  analysis  of  facts  and  cir- 
:ances  rarely  results  in  producing 
ling  like  a  defmite  answer.  In  con- 
ng  the  question,  the  important  thing 
borne  in  mind  is  that  assessments  are 
rule  compulsory  in  the  sense  that 
ty  holders  who  refuse  to  meet  them 
jnied  participation  in  the  reorganiza- 
and  therefore  in  whatever  subsequent 
erity  may  result  from  it.  But  no 
ly  means  have  yet  been  found  to  cal- 
i  possible  future  prosperity. 
leems  timely,  however,  to  remind  in- 
rs  who  are  thus  perplexed  that  many 
B  have  lived  to  regret  that  they  did 
>ay  their  assessments.  Here  is  an 
it  tragic  case  in  point,  as  recalled  the 
day  by  a  veteran  banker: 
acquaintance  of  his  had  been  an  in- 
r  in  the  stock  of  the  old  Northern 
c  Railroad,  which  fell  upon  financial 
ilties  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
^crs  during  the  panic  year  1893. 
ess  toward  reorganization  was  ham- 
by  a  long  series  of  bitter  personal 
;ies  among  officers  and  directors, 
1  the  eyes  of  the  holders  of  thousands 
ires  of  stock  the  company's  diflTicul- 
ud  thus  been  unduly  exaggerated. 
lat,  when  an  agreement  was  finally 
ed  in  1896  upon  a  reorganization 
which  called  for  assessments  on  both 
^referred  and  common  stocks,  there 
many  dissenters  who  decided  to  get 
ither  than  pay  up. 

c  years  later  occurred  the  memorable 
them  Pacific  Corner,"  an  incident  to 
ontest  between  two  powerful  syndi- 
for  control  of  the  road,  which  had 
been  restored  to  prosperity.  One 
the  investor's  widow,  while  reading 
'Spaper  account  of  the  events  of  that 
i  of  excitement,  happened  to  remem- 
lat  she  had  once  seen  among  her  hus- 
s  effects  some  kind  of  a  document 
ng  to  Northern  Pacific.  She  brought 
th,  and  was  able  to  make  out  that  it 
I  certificate  for  a  hundred  shares  of 
She  hastened  to  a  broker  and  told 


him  she  wished  to  sell.  The  price  was  at 
that  time  rapidly  climbing  toward  a 
thousand  dollars  a  share.  But,  alas,  for 
her  it  all  meant  nothing.  Her  certificate 
proved  to  be  worthless.  The  assessment 
had  not  been  paid. 

That  was,  of  course,  an  exceptional 
case.  Yet  there  were  hundreds  of  inves- 
tors in  the  stocks  of  other  leading  rail- 
roads —  such  as  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  the  Reading,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  —  that  went  through  receiverships 
in  the  gloomy  years  between  1893  and 
1898,  who  felt  the  sting  of  similar  disap- 
pointjnent.  It  is,  for  example,  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  might  be  the  feelings 
to-day  of  investors  in  the  stock  of  the  old 
Union  Pacific  who,  when  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  reorganization 
of  1897,  could  see  nothing  but  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  paying  the  unwelcome 
assessment  of  $15  a  share,  and  who  al- 
lowed their  holdings  to  lapse  for  that 
reason.  A  study  of  these  big  assessments 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  stockholders  who 
were  gifted  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
imagination  to  see  possible  values  ahead 
found  early  encouragement.  For  the 
shares  of  all  these  roads  were  quoted  in  the 
open  market  within  six  months  after  reor- 
ganization at  prices  nearly  equal  to  the 
assessments  and  previous  market  quota- 
tions combined. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  these  ex- 
periences of  the  past  are  reassuring  in 
many  ways.  But  from  them  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  present  security 
holders  in  Rock  Island,  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  or  any  of  the  other 
companies  with  dark  records  of  failure 
which  they  are  trying  to  obliterate,  may 
expect  like  success  to  attend  the  efforts  of 
the  reorganizers.  To  meet  whatever  assess- 
ments may  be  call^  for  is  the  only 
chance  these  investors  have,  but  only 
time  can  tell  whether  it  will  pay  to  take 
it.  The  owners  of  these  stocks  should  be 
reminded,  however,  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  question  —  to  realize,  first,  that 
unless  the  assessments  are  paid  they  for- 
feit all  chance  to  share  in  possible  future 
profits,  and,  second,  that  if  the  assessments 
are  paid  they  are  paid  to  help  a  struggling 
enterprise  that  may  or  may  not  survive. 
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HOW     THE     ASSOCIATED    ADVERTISING    CLUBS    OF     AMERICA     HAVE     HELPED 
CLOSE    THE     DOORS     OF     NEWSPAPERS     AND     MAGAZINES     TO     QUACK     MEDI 
CINES,    FRAUDULENT    SALES,    AND    OTHER    VICIOUS    ANNOUNCEMENTS  — 
THE    '^STANDARDS   OF    PRACTICE*'    ADOPTED   AT  TORONTO  —  MAKING 
THE    BUSINESS  OF  ADVERTISING  A  SCIENCE  AND  A   PROFESSION 
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A  SWIFT  and  sure  transforma- 
tion is  in  progress  in  the  great 
business  of  advertising.  And 
oddly  enough  it  is  being 
wrought  so  quietly  that  the 
public  knows  little  about  it.  The  reason 
is  that  the  transformation  is  coming  from 
within  the  business  itself. 

The  patent  medicine  man  in  print  is 
coming  to  be  nearly  as  rare  as  the  patent 
medicine  man  on  street  corners.  To-day 
the  bill  boards  bear  patriotic  lessons  from 
the  life  of  Grant  or  the  manger  story  of 
Bethlehem,  instead  of  the  flaring  and  often 
indecent  announcement  of  the  burlesque 
show.  What  has  happened,  anyway? 
The  change  has  come  upon  us  as  quietly 
as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.  But  be- 
hind it  and  through  it  is  one  of  the  big, 
dynamic  movements  of  modern  times. 

Ten  years  ago  a  group  of  advertising 
clubs  that  had  existed  independently  in 
several  cities  formed  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  America.  Each  of  these 
clubs  was,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
centre  of  advertising  interests  in  its  com- 
munity, its  membership  being  made  up  of 
the  merchants,  publishers,  advertising 
managers  and  writers  —  of  every  one  in 
any  way  connected  with  advertising.  Each 
of  these  clubs  had  worked  alone,  in  its 
own  field  and  in  its  own  way,  to  improve 
advertising  conditions.  Then  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  brought  the  units  into  a 
strong  organization  that  has  worked  with 
surprising  success  and  that  has  accom- 
plished surprising  results.  To-d^y  this 
organization  is  composed  of  128  clubs  with 
I2,(xx)  members,  besides  having  14  depart- 
ments, representing  different  advertising 


interests.  In  Toronto  the  annual  < 
vention  of  this  many-sided  organiza 
has  recently  been  held.  There  cairo 
attend  it  several  thousand  men  I 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  Can 
with  a  fair  representation  from  abroad. 

If  Goldwin  Smith  could  have  lived  U 
this  great  gathering  in  his  adopted  cit 
would  have  felt,  doubtless,  that  it 
sented  many  bewildering  paradoxes.  E' 
one  that  attended  it  was  in  business, 
the  spirit  manifested  throughout  the 
ceedings  was  not  commercial  but  eth 
This  was  the  message  of  the  two 
addresses,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  ec 
of   the  Toronto  Globe,  and  Sir  Edm 
Walker,  on  the  100  years  of  peace  an 
English-speaking    peoples;    and    it 
tinned   to  be  the  message,    repeatei 
innumerable  ways  by  President  Woodl 
and  through  nearly  two  hundred  addn 
and  papers  that  followed. 

To  the  superficial  listener  this  etl 
quality  might  have  been  attributed  toi 
oratorical  fervor,  but  it  would  not  I 
required  a  Goldwin  Smith  to  disc 
quickly  that  this  view  was  far  al 
There  was  substance  to  the  ethical  1 
sage,  more  than  sound.  Convincing  p 
of  this  was  given  before  adjoummen 
the  adoption  of  definite  ethical  code 
each  department,  called  Standard* 
Practice.  These  were  clear-cut  pic 
of  upright  business  conduct.  For  exan 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  departi 
of  retail  advertising  —  they  were  dn 
by  Mr.  Manly  M.  Gillam,  for  many  ) 
the  advertising  manager  for  John  W 
maker  —  began  with  this  broad  pic 
"  Each  head  of  a  retail  enterprise  sh 
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dedicate  his  best  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
business  uplift  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself  to  the  following  stand- 
ards." In  the  ten  pledges  are  such  things 
as  these:  "To  permit  no  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation of  merchandise;  to  see  that  com- 
parison values  in  printed  announcements 
are  with  prices  previously  prevailing  in  his 
store,  unless  otherwise  distinctly  stated;  to 
resent  strenuously  —  to  the  point  of  with- 
drawal»  if  necessary  —  the  'make  up'  of  his 
advertising  in  a  newspaper  next  or  near 
announcements  offensive  to  good  taste  or 
of  a  debasing  nature;  to  urge  on  newspapers 
that  the  same  care  should  be  shown  in 
admitting  advertising  to  their  columns  that 
would  be  shown  in  admitting  news  mat- 
ter." In  the  standards  adopted  by  the 
magazine  department  the  magazine  pub- 
lisher committed  himself  "without  reser- 
vation, to  the  Truth  emblem  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  America;  to 
ceaseless  vigilance  to  see  that  every  adver- 
tisement he  publishes  shall  measure  up  to 
that  Truth  emblem;  to  definite  statements 
and  to  independent  audits  showing  the 
quantity  and  distribution  of  his  circula- 
tion;" and  to  other  things  on  a  high  plane 
of  business  ethics  that  were  equally  definite. 

And  the  newspapers,  the  bill  board 
advertisers,  the  trade  paper,  farm  paper, 
and  religious  paper  publishers  —  indeed,  all 
the  departments  —  adopted  standards  of 
practice  that  measure  up  to  the  same  high 
level.  At  the  convention  in  Baltimore 
a  year  ago  the  organization  adopted  a 
business  creed  that  was  commented  on 
generally  as  a  broad  programme  of  com- 
mercial righteousness.  But  it  was  a 
general  declaration  of  principles.  At  To- 
ronto this  creed  was  translated  into  the 
definite  terms  of  practice.  And  it  is  this 
practical,  structural  reformation  of  adver- 
tising from  within  that  is  the  significant 
thing  in  the  movement. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  to  effect  changes;  or  for 
such  an  investigation  as  that  which  was 
made  in  life  insurance  several  years  ago,  or 
as  the  recent  New  Haven  Railroad  in- 
quiry; or  for  any  other  outside  influence,  it 
was  apparent  that  advertising  was  cleaning 
its  own  house,  with  quiet  and  thorough- 
going efficiency. 


The  Vigilance  Committee  reported 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Harry  D. 
Robbins,  of  the  banking  house  of  N.  W. 
Halsey  &  Company,  that,  due  largely 
to  the  activity  of  the  clubs,  honest  adver- 
tising laws  had  been  enacted  in  the  fol- 
lowing 19  states:  New  York,  Oregon, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wash- 
ington, North  Dakota,  Colorado,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Iowa,. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Idaho,  Connecticut, 
Alabama,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  that  a  Federal  statute  was  pending  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  a  Federal  statute  before 
Congress  in  the  United  States. 

LAWS    FOR   HONEST   ADVERTISING 

These  laws  have  been  modeled  to  a 
considerable  degree  after  a  statute  that 
was  prepared  by  Printers*  Ink,  and  in  six 
states  this  precise  statute  has  been 
adopted,  as  follows: 

Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
who,  with  intent  to  sell  or  in  any  wise  dispose  of 
merchandise,  securities,  service,  or  an>'thing 
offered  by  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  public 
for  sale  or  distribution,  or  with  intent  to  increase 
the  consumption  thereof,  or  to  induce  the  public 
in  any  manner  to  enter  into  any  obligation  re- 
lating thereto,  or  to  acquire  title  thereto,  or  an 
interest  therein,  makes,  publishes,  disseminates, 
circulates,  or  places  before  the  public,  or  causes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  made,  published, 
disseminated,  circulated,  or  placed  before  the 
public,  in  this  state,  in  a  newspaper  or  other 
publication,  or  in  the  form  of  a  book,  notice, 
hand-bill,  poster,  bill,  circular,  pamphlet,  or 
letter,  or  in  any  other  way,  an  advertisement  of 
any  sort  regarding  merchandise,  securities, 
service,  or  anything  so  offered  to  the  public, 
which  advertisement  contains  any  assertion, 
representation,  or  statement  of  fact  which  is 
untrue,  deceptive,  or  misleading,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

REFORM    BY   MORAL   SUASION 

Mr.  Robbins  also  reported  that  during 
the  last  year  648  cases  had  been  reviewed 
by  the  vigilance  committees  of  local 
clubs.  Of  these,  379  cases  were  success- 
fully handled  by  moral  suasion.  During 
the  year  only  42  cases  in  the  various  states 
were  actually  brought  to  trial,  and.  of 
these  24  resulted  in  convictions,  6  were 
lost,  and  12  are  still  pending. 
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But  this  collective  activity  of  the  clubs 
jrepresents  only  a  small  part  of  the  definite 
results  that  are  coming  in  connection  with 
this  stimulating  commercial  movement. 
Publishers  themselves  are  seeing  to  it, 
without  direct  suggestion  or  pressure  from 
the  clubs,  that  their  advertising  columns 
are  kept  clean.  The  magazine  publishers 
led  the  way  in  this  independent  cleaning 
.up  about  ten  years  ago.  Largely  through 
the  leadership  of  their  organization,  the 
Quoin  Club,  they  individually  set  up 
standards  that  excluded  whisky  adver- 
tising, all  get-rich-quick  or  speculative 
advertising,  and  patent  medicine  adver- 
tising, and  they  adopted  the  policy  of 
immediately  eliminating  the  announce- 
ments of  every  advertiser  who  treated  their 
readers  unfairly. 

HOW   THH    "tribune"    CLEANED   UP 

The  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  being  stirred  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities, in  many  cases  through  the 
advertising  clubs,  and  many  of  them  have 
set  up  unusually  rigid  and  high  advertising 
standards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  in  the 
last  year  or  two  has  established  an  es- 
pecially strict  censorship.  Among  the 
things  it  excludes  are  loan  sharks,  fake 
furniture  sales,  medical  advertising,  den- 
tists, doubtful  financial  and  land  adver- 
tisements, speculative  financial  advertise- 
ments, stock  propositions  offering  ex- 
travagant returns,  fake  clothing  and  rain- 
coat sales,  and  whisky  advertising. 

Mr.  William  H.  Field,  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  Tribune,  says  that  during  1913 
the  combined  advertising  printed  by  three 
other  Chicago  papers  that  the  Tribune 
refused  amounted  to  3,705  columns  but 
that,  notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  Tribune 
showed  a  gain  of  3,936  columns  of  adver- 
tising over  the  preceding  year.  It  would 
seem  that  a  clean  advertising  policy  is 
likewise  a  profitable   advertising   policy. 

A  TUSSLE  WITH  THE  QUACKS 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  contests  of 
the  year  has  been  in  New  Orleans.  A  few 
years  ago  three  young  men,  Messrs. 
Thomson,  Ballard,  and  Newmyer,  got 
control  of  the  Item.  It  carried  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  advertising  that  a 


newspaper  ever  carries.  The  young  pub- 
lishers set  their  faces  to  the  front  and  began 
a  gradual  clean-up.  Last  October  they 
went  to  the  point  of  setting  up  an  adver- 
tising censorship  of  the  most  rigorous  kind. 
Mr.  Ballard,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  is  a 
graduate  chemist  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  his  wife  (Dr.  Edith  Lober) 
is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and  Tulane  uni- 
versities and  one  of  the  best  known  woman 
physicians  in  the  South.  They  have 
acted  as  a  medical  board  for  the  paper  and 
all  "copy"  for  advertising  that  was  under 
contract  at  the  time  the  censorship  was 
established  was  carefully  read,  every  rem- 
edy was  tested,  and  a  complete  written 
report  was  made  on  every  case.  If  the 
copy  was  objectionable  the  advertiser  and 
his  agent  were  notified  that  it  was  objec- 
tionable under  certain  rules,  a  set  of  which 
was  enclosed  with  the  letter.  In  most 
cases  advertisers  admitted  their  guilt  by 
silence.  Others  wanted  more  details.  Then 
duplicates  of  the  medical  reports  were 
mailed.  Some  argued  their  cases  and 
some  threatened  suits.  When  this  was 
done  the  Item  printed  the  entire  corres- 
pondence as  a  feature  story,  with  the  re- 
port of  its  medical  board.  Lawyers  and 
special  pleaders  for  "proprietary  associ- 
ations" called  on  the  paper  and  they  were 
all  told  to  use  the  libel  court  route  if  they 
felt  they  had  been  damaged.  However 
desperate  the  threats  were,  thus  far  not  a 
single  suit  has  been  filed.  The  Item  threw 
out  119  contracts  amounting  to  $3$,ooo. 
Mr.  Newmyer,  the  business  maiuger. 
says  that  contracts  amounting  to  more 
than  $10,000  have  been  offered  and  de- 
clined and  that  the  income  from  special 
editions,  a  particular  form  of  advertising! 
abuse  in  the  South,  would  have  amounted 
to  $25,000  more,  and  that  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  business  has  been 
withheld  by  those  who  definitely  fought 
the  paper's  policy.  Mr.  Newmyer  be- 
lieves that  the  total  of  these  losses  amounts 
to  $100,000,  and  yet  he  writes  to  the 
World's  Work:  "Does  it  pay?  Does  | 
it  pay  to  be  honest?  Man  alive  —  to  look 
all  your  home  town  squarely  in  the  eye 
and  know  that  they  know  you're  on  the 
level,  even  if  they  don't  agree  with  you  - 
to  know  that  60,000  faithful  followers  an^ 
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5  with  you  —  to  know  that  even- 
ili  publishers  will  be  forced  to  follow 
«  a   leader  —  does  it   pay?    And 

proof  that  it  pays.  To-day  every 
ade  advertiser,  local  and  national, 

New  Orleans  paper,  uses  the  Hem, 
:ts  we  couldn't  reach  came  in 
irily.  Our  advertising  revenue  was 
greater  and  our  net  profits  never 
itisfactory/' 

lanuary  1,  191^,  the  Minneapolis 
[  announced  its  refusal  to  accept 
>re  patent  medicine  advertisements 
might  be  considered  at  all  objec- 
B.  The  Journal  began  to  publish 
;es,  clipping  patent  medicine  adver- 
its   from    its    leading    rival.     This 

a  vigorous  editorial  fight  between 
vo  papers,  which  had  a  good  deal  to 
I  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 

Northwest  to  the  movement  for 
dvertising.  While  this  controversy 
ogressing,  the  Advertising  Club  of 
ipolis,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
is  president,  Mr.  Mac  Martin,  got 
through  the  legislature  of  Minne- 
id  on  March  11,  1913,  it  was 
jy  the  governor.  On  the  following 
try  advertiser  in  the  state  received 
•  from  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
l>  containing  a  copy  of  the  law  and 
for  assistance  in  its  enforcement, 
ter  Sunday,  191 3,  the  club  placed 
age  advertisement  in  all  the  papers 
leapolis,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
to  the  law  and  asking  cooperation 
rcing  it. 

ING    ADVERTISERS    INTO    HONESTY 

effect  of  this  law  on  the  state 
nediate  and  widespread.  Milliners 
their  Paris  labels  and  announced  to 
)Iic  that  they  would  not  again  sell 
ide  in  the  United  States  with  any- 
ut  their  own  or  the  original  manu- 
r's  label.  The  effect  of  the  law 
B  moral  sentiment  that  was  built 
porting  it  were  so  strong  that  the 
ipolis  Club  has  only  had  four  cases 
to  the  courts.  The  first  was  dis- 
after  the  president  of  the  company 
^ith  hat  in  hand  to  give  absolute 
ce  of  satisfactory  future  conduct, 
ond  was  never  tried,  as  the  assignee 


who  was  conducting  the  alleged  fraudulent 
sale  fled  from  the  city;  the  third  case  was 
lost  on  a  technicality  but  the  business  of 
the  offender  was  immediately  closed  up; 
the  fourth  case,  that  of  a  horse-trader,  was 
won  and  the  offender  fined  half  of  the  max- 
imum penalty  with  a  warning  from  the 
judge  that  a  second  offence  would  put  him 
behind  the  bars. 

THE   MAILS   THE    REFUGE    OF    THE    SHARKS 

All  this  activity  has  demonstrated  that 
most  advertising  is  honest  and  dependable 
and  that  the  relatively  small  amount  of  the 
other  kind  can  speedily  be  done  away  with. 
Strangely  enough,  as  magazines  and  news- 
papers have  set  up  their  high  standards  and 
denied  their  columns  to  the  unreliable 
advertisers,  the  latter  have  found  their 
only  place  of  refuge  behind  the  protecting 
postage  stamp  of  Uncle  Sam.  Denied 
access  to  all  reputable  publications  and  to 
bill  boards  and  street  cars  and  practically 
every  other  form  of  advertising,  the  swind- 
lers and  fakers  now  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness chiefly  through  the  mails.  For  years 
the  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation  was 
unable  to  have  its  advertising  published 
in  any  medium  of  standing;  but  all  the 
time  it  carried  on  a  far-reaching  propa- 
ganda by  mail  and  sold  millions  of  dollars 
of  worthless  stock.  At  the  advertising 
convention  in  Boston  three  years  ago  the 
advertising  clubs  unanimously  passed 
resolutions  calling  on  the  Government  to 
protect  the  public  more  rigorously  by 
denying  the  use  of  the  mails  to  swindlers. 

But  the  advertising  club  movementis  not 
concerning  itself  merely  with  the  question 
of  clean  advertising.  1 1  has  been  quite  as 
much  interested  in  efficiency  as  in  truth. 
Because  of  its  interest  in  efficiency  it  has 
carried  forward  during  the  last  four  years, 
under  the  direction  of  an  Educational 
Committee,  a  wide-reaching  educational 
programme.  Lecture  courses  and  study 
courses  are  followed  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  clubs.  The  Educational  Committee 
has  begun  the  publication  of  books  that  it 
hopes  to  have  accepted  as  the  authorities 
in  the  field  of  business  and  advertising. 
Last  year  it  published  "Advertising  as  a 
Business  Force,"  by  Prof.  Paul  T.  Chering- 
ton,  of  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
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tion  of  Harvard  University.  At  Toronto 
it  announced  two  more  books  for  publica- 
tion this  fall:  "Advertising  —  Selling  the 
Group,"  by  John  Lee  Mahin,  of  Chicago; 
and  "The  New  Business/'by  Harry  Tipper, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Men's  League 
of  New  York.  Professor  Cherington's 
book  has  been  brought  out  in  England, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Australia,  and  an  edition 
is  being  arranged  for  in  Germany.  The 
profits  from  the  sales  of  these  books  sustain 
the  educational  work  among  the  clubs. 

ADVERTISING    AND   THE   COST   OF    LIVING 

The  Educational  Committee  has  seen 
that  a  business  which  in  America  calls  for 
an  expenditure  every  year  of  double  the 
cost  of  digging  the  Panama  Canal  must 
fully  justify  itself  to  the  public.  Naturally 
so  vast  a  sum  raises  the  suspicion  that  it 
may  have  some  part  to  bear  in  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Advertisers  challenge  this 
suspicion  and  point  to  the  fact  that  ad- 
vertised articles  have  maintained  the  same 
price  levels,  despite  the  general  tendency 
to  higher  levels,  and  they  say  that  this  has 
been  possible  through  larger  sales  secured 
by  advertising.  The  Educational  Com- 
mittee is  surveying  this  whole  subject  and 
it  announced  at  Toronto  that  during  the 
coming  year  it  would  add  to  its  activities 
the  work  of  a  committee  that  would  seek 
to  make  all  the  public  know  how  it  is  be- 
ing served  through  advertising.  The  first 
movement  in  this  work  is  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  James  Schermerhorn,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  on  "Advertising  — 
The  Light  that  Serves  and  Saves."  This 
lecture  is  illustrated  by  moving  picture 
films  and  by  stereopticon  slides  and  will 
be  given  the  coming  year  by  the  advertising 
clubs  of  the  various  cities  before  women's 
clubs,  churches,  societies  of  various  sorts, 
and  in  every  other  place  in  which  it  can 
have  a  proper  hearing. 

The  club  movement  has  adopted  as  its 
emblem  the  word  "Truth,"  superimposed 
on  a  map  of  North  and  South  America 
and  surrounded  by  the  words.  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America.  This  was 
done  through  the  Publicity  Committee, 
which  has  carried  on  a  broad  campaign. 


advertising  the  annual  conventions  as 
great  business  gatherings,  in  the  main,  but 
also  advertising  the  Truth  emblem  and 
emphasizing  its  significance. 

MAKING    ADVERTISING   A    PROFESSION 

The  club  movement,  which  has  so  much 
definite  work  to  its  credit,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  effective  leadership,  es- 
pecially under  its  last  three  presidents, 
Messrs.  Dobbs,  Coleman,  and  Woodhead. 
The  movement  has  now  spread  to  England. 
A  few  months  ago  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  Great  Britain  were  formed 
into  a  national  organization  with  3,000 
members.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a 
similar  organization  in  Germany.  In  all 
these  clubs  the  ethical  standard  that  has 
been  raised  in  America  is  maintained. 
Though  advertising  is  considered  as  a  busi- 
ness its  practice  is  fast  being  transformed 
into  a  profession,  with  the  code  and  stand- 
ards and  training  of  a  profession.  The 
Educational  Committee  of  the  clubs  is  in- 
teresting colleges  and  universities  in  adding 
courses  in  advertising  to  their  schools  of 
business  administration.  New  York  Uni- 
versity has  been  the  first  to  establish  a 
full  four-year  course.  Several  institutions 
have  a  course  of  two  years  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  is  undertaking  to  train 
better  merchants  and  better  salesmen 
through  the  University  Extension  work. 
The  Small  Town  Advertising  Club  work. 
which  is  part  of  the  educational  activity  of 
the  club  movement,  is  doing  the  same 
thing.  It  is  seeking  to  make  retail  mer- 
chants more  efficient. 

The  sum  total  of  all  this  activity, 
whether  ethical  or  educational,  is  aimed 
at  making  every  element  in  advertising 
and  in  selling  more  effective  and  therefore 
more  economical.  That,  after  all,  is  the 
big  meaning  to  the  public.  The  cost 
which  the  maker  of  an  article  has  to  meet 
in  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer  is  the 
cost  that  has  to  be  lowered.  Every  one 
agrees  on  this  point.  The  Advertising 
Clubs  are  convinced  that  they  are  going  to 
reduce  the  cost  item  represented  by  adver- 
tising, and  thus  become,  in  a  ver>'  definite 
way,  servants  of  the  public. 


'HE    PAGEANT  AND   MASQUE   OF 
SAINT  LOUIS 

MAGNIFICENT    OPEN    AIR    SPECTACLES    THAT    FIRST    PORTRAYED    AND    THEN 
rMBOLICALLY    INTERPRETED    THE    HISTORY    OF    ST.    LOUIS    BEFORE    AUDI- 
ENCES  OF    FROM    50,000   TO    125,000    PEOPLE  —  AN    ARTISTIC    AND 
FINANCIAL    TRIUMPH    OF    PAGEANTRY    ON    A    GRAND    SCALE 

BY 

GEORGE  P.  BAKER 


THE  last  days  of  May,  pageantry 
iroved  triumphantly  in  St.  Louis  what 
his  drama  of  the  masses  may  do  for 
he  masses.  Within  a  few  years  there 
lave  been  many  pageants  in  different 

of  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
tion  of  those  at  Quebec  and  Philadel- 
they  have  been,  in  numbers  involved, 
vely  small .  We  have  had  few  pageants 
lensurate  in  size  with  the  well- 
n  performances  at  Warwick,  York, 
bans,  and  Winchester,  England.    We 

regarded  1,500  performers  and  an 
nee  of  10,000  people  as  pageantry  in 
irgp.  The  Pageant  and  Masque  of 
x)uis  used  6,000  performers  before 
nces  of  from  50,000  to  125,000  people, 
►usly,  such  numbers  must  have 
d  special  problems  in  text,  staging, 
ig,  and  policing.  All  these  St.  Louis 
ith  success. 

this  vast  artistic  effort  came  from  the 
siasm  of  one  person,  Miss  Charlotte 
»ld,  who  ultimately  served  as  execu- 
secretary.  Believing  strongly  that 
»uis  should  have  a  pageant,  undaunted 
ck  of  understanding  or  indifference 
e  outset,  she  gradually  won  to  her 

a  group  of  representative  citizens 

became  devoted  and  competent 
jfs  on  the  various  committees  which 
>a^ant  necessitates.    To  write  and 

the  Pageant  and  Masque,  these  or- 
srs  summoned  Mr. Thomas  Wood  Ste- 
who  wrote  and  staged  the  Pageant: 
Percy  MacKaye,  who  wrote  the 
ue;  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  who 
tage  director  of  the  Masque;  and  Mr. 
rick  S.  Converse,  who  wrote  the 
for  the  Masque.  With  so  many 
littees  and  so  many  directors  and 


authors  involved,  one  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect some  confusion,  but  the  opening  per- 
formance went  with  a  smoothness  which 
testified  to  extraordinary  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned. 

In  all  pageantry  the  site  is  of  first  im- 
portance. In  this  instance  it  was  chosen 
and  developed  with  skill.  Many  visitors 
to  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  will  recall 
in  Forest  Park  the  semicircular  slope 
stretching  gently  down  from  the  Art 
Building  to  a  crescent-shaped  lagoon  about 
fifty  feet  wide.  On  the  opening  night,  the 
crowd  began  to  gather  early  for  the  per- 
formance announced  for  6:30.  This  was 
necessary,  for  half  of  the  forty-five  thou- 
sand seats  were  free  to  those  who  came 
first.  Quite  properly,  only  on  this  condi- 
tion would  the  city  permit  the  sale  of 
seats  in  this  public  pleasure-ground. 
Clear  across  the  front  of  several  hundred 
feet  stretched  two  rows  of  boxes.  These 
were  about  thirty-five  feet  back  from  the 
lagoon.  Behind  these,  far,  far  up  the 
hill  to  the  Museum  ran  the  rows  of  seats. 
none  higher  in  price  than  $1.50,  and  many 
of  them  to  be  had  for  25  cents.  The 
policing  had  been  so  admirably  arranged 
that  the  foot  passengers  scarcely  once 
crossed  the  path  of  the  automobiles,  and 
night  after  night  these  vast  crowds  dis- 
persed with  far  less  crowding  and  discom- 
fort than  one  constantly  experiences  in  our 
theatres.  The  ushering  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  managed  the  over- 
confident, the  misinformed,  and  any  ex- 
cited late-comers  with  a  firmness,  sureness. 
and  tact  that  must  have  converted  any 
doubting  Thomas  as  to  the  Boy  Scout 
movement.  Taking  one's  seat,  one  faced 
a  stage  about  three  hundred  feet  long  by 
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about  a  hundred  deep,  built  out  a  little 
over  the  lagoon  on  the  farther  side.  On 
three  sides,  walls  of  wood,  perhaps  sixty 
feet  high,  shut  in  the  stage.  These  were 
masked  with  canvas,  painted  to  represent 
the  crumbling  walls  of  Aztec  temples.  At 
centre  stage,  and  elsewhere  at  right  and 
back  of  stage,  were  huge  mounds  with  steps 
leading  to  their  tops.  Across  the  centre 
ran  similar  maskings  to  shut  off  the  space 
where  chorus  and  orchestra  were  concealed, 
the  former  of  about  three  hundred  voices, 
the  latter  of  a  hundred  instruments.  From 
the  centre  and  around  the  ends  of  this  mask- 
ing were  entrances,  as  well  as  at  upper  stage 
left  and  at  lower  stage  right.  Each  wall 
ended  in  a  tower  at  the  front  of  the  stage. 
From  these  the  spotlights  were  directed 
upon  the  stage,  and  from  them  the  direc- 
tors of  the  performances,  with  their  aids, 
guided  the  action.  Scattered  about  the 
stage  stood  curiously-shaped  flat  scenes 
painted  to  suggest  shrubbery  and  trees. 
In  the  Pageant,  from  time  to  time,  these 
were  opened  out  into  the  huts  of  the  early 
settlers,  stockades,  defences,  etc.  Huge 
spotlights  on  the  Museum's  roof  also 
played  upon  the  stage. 

A   TRIUMPH   OVER   DOUBT 

On  the  opening  night,  as  the  audience 
slowly  gathered,  it  was  clear  that  the 
public  was  curious  and  interested,  but  not 
at  all  sure  just  what  kind  of  entertainment 
lay  ahead.  The  free  seats  were  promptly 
filled,  and  steadily  the  rows  of  standees 
deepened.  But  the  public  in  the  seats 
which  had  been  on  sale  came  exasperatingly 
late.  Indeed,  it  kept  on  coming  till  the 
Pageant  was  nearly  two  thirds  over.  And 
with  that  cheerful  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others,  to  be  observed  everywhere  in 
late  comers  to  our  theatres,  it  chatted  and 
talked  loudly  as  it  tramped  down  the 
wooden  aisles  between  the  spectators  and 
the  stage.  The  prevailing  atmosphere  was 
that  of  a  crowd  out  for  an  evening  of  social 
pleasure  of  which  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ment was  only  a  part,  to  be  praised  if 
praiseworthy,  but  which  could  not  spoil 
the  evening  if  it  did  not  amount  to  much. 
Unfortunately,  the  early  hour  for  begin- 
ning made  it  inevitable  that  the  break 
between   the   Pageant   and   the   Masque 


should  be  the  supper  hour.  Obviously. 
this  public  had  not  as  yet  acquired  the 
German  habit  of  combining  theatre  and 
supper  without  detriment  to  either.  Even 
their  interest  in  the  Pageant  could  not 
make  them  quiet  down  rapidly  as  the 
Masque  opened,  and  much  of  the  first 
part  of  the  latter  was  consequently  inaudi- 
ble. However,  before  the  evening  was 
over  —  and  at  this  first  perfonnance  the 
Pageant  and  Masque  with  their  entr'acte 
took  from  6:)0  to  1 1  o'clock  —  the  signi- 
ficant history,  the  beauty  revealed  to  eye 
and  ear,  had  the  desired  effect.  .Most  of 
those  who  had  to  go  early  went  quietly 
without  talk.  Many  of  them  tip-toed 
their  way,  looking  back  as  they  went 
There  could  be  absolutely  no  doubt,  before 
the  evening  was  over,  that  beauty  of 
thought,  stirring  historical  event,  and 
interpretative  imagination  had  won  oat 
against  misunderstanding,  indifference,  and 
idle  curiosity.  There  was  something  very 
inspiring  in  that. 

A   GREAT   POPULAR   SUCCESS 

From  that  first  night,  the  Pag^nt  was  a 
popular  success  and  an  artistic  education. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  as  I 
rode  through  Forest  Park  at  4:30  o'ckxk. 
a  steady  stream  of  foot  passengers,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  was  passing  in  from  one  side 
for  the  performance  to  begin  at  6:^ 
o'clock.  A  similar  crowd  was  probably 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  Thou- 
sands of  automobiles  came  in  just  before 
the  performance.  The  numbers  mounted 
steadily  from  about  fifty  thousand  on  the 
first  night  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  on  the  third  night  and  later. 

THE    PAGEANT 

Promptly  at  half-past  six  on  the  first 
night  an  Indian  High  Priest  with  two 
acolytes  came  up  over  the  great  mound  near 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  the  Pageant 
began  —  in  full  daylight.  In  brief  epi- 
sodes, now  of  verse,  now  of  prose,  now  of 
pantomime,  the  older  Indian  civilization 
gave  way  to  the  newer;  De  Soto  and  his 
followers  came  and  passed  on  their  way 
exploring;  Marquette  and  Joliet  paddled 
in  canoes  round  the  curve  of  the  lagoon  at 
the  left.    After  they  had  passed,  La  Salle 
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and  his  mixed  party  of  French  and  Indians 
returned,  this  time  in  canoes.  Quickly 
the  voyagers  rebelled  against  going  into 
the  unknown,  and  as  quickly  La  Salle 
quelled  their  rebellion.  As  La  Salle  cried, 
"Forward,"  the  voyagers,  taking  up 
their  packs  again,  returned  to  their  canoes 
and  paddled  slowly  out  of  sight  at  the 
right  of  the  stage.  Then  an  I  ndian  prophet 
chronicled  the  passing  of  the  Indian 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  an 
interlude  before  the  Second  Movement. 
The  latter  busied  itself  with  brief  scenes, 
closely  following  history  apparently,  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  its  con- 
trol successively  by  French  and  Spanish, 
and  the  ultimate  taking  over  of  the  post 
by  the  Americans.  The  third  movement 
concerned  itself,  after  some  cuts,  with  the 
visit  of  General  Lafayette,  the  return  of  the 
volunteers  from  the  Mexican  War  of  1845, 
the  prominence  of  the  Germans  in  the 
early  life  of  St.  Louis,  and  finally  a  series 
of  scenes  connected  with  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  the  tidings  from  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  news  of  peace.  As  the  stage,  filled 
with  hundreds  of  people,  was  given  over  to 
cries  of  delight  and  merrymaking,  the 
music  ceased,  the  lights  disappeared  — 
and  the  Pageant  was  over. 

A  TRIUMPH  OVER  DIFFICULTIES 

The  Pageant  had  many  difficulties  to 
overcome.  It  must  be  brief,  since  it  was 
not  to  occupy  the  entire  evening.  If  it 
was  to  review  the  whole  history  of  St. 
Louis  it  must,  therefore,  outline  rather 
than  present  dramatically  certain  famous 
historical  scenes.  It  must  be  acted  upon 
a  stage  of  heroic  proportions  when  the 
history  of  St.  Louis  is  filled  rather  with  op- 
portunities for  delightful  characterization 
than  with  heroic  circumstance.  Again  and 
again  a  spectator  longed  to  be  nearer  the 
Pageant  that  its  details  of  action  and 
characterizing  lines  might  have  their  full 
value.  For  its  best  effect,  it  should  have 
been  on  a  smaller  stage  in  closer  relation  to 
the  public.  That  it  held  its  public  night 
after  night  and  won  much  praise  shows 
how    well    Mr.    Stevens    met    his    task. 

The  Pageant  was  realism  in  episodes. 
With  the  Masque  came  symbolism,  unified 
and  clarified  by  the  figure  of  Saint  Louis 


passing  through  it.  In  sweep  of  imagin- 
ation, in  fitness  for  required  conditions,  I 
doubt  if  Mr.  MacKaye  has  done  anything 
better  —  particularly  in  Part  I.  That 
was  largely  and  richly  conceived,  broadly 
and  dramatically  executed.  It  contained 
many  a  moment  memorably  thrilling  or 
memorably  artistic.  To  quote  from  its 
stage  directions: 

"Out  of  complete  darkness  mysterious 
music  rises,  prelusive  to  the  appearance  of 
a  visionary  scene  on  the  plaza.  There, 
before  the  central  mound  (as  the  music 
continues,  descriptive)  Spirits  of  the 
Mound-Builders  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
a  prehistoric  ritual.  Dimly  seen  in  the 
darkness  of  the  vast  stage  is  an  ancient 
temple  of  the  Maya  civilization  —  a  con- 
crete expression  of  the  religion  of  the  great 
race  of  red  men  of  Yucatan  and  Central 
America.  The  temple  is  to  some  extent  a 
replica  of  the  famous  Chichen-ltza,  one 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  architec- 
ture of  this  wonderful  period  of  art  in  the 
Western  world. 

"  Into  the  scene  comes  a  great  procession, 
suggesting  the  symbolism  and  imagery  of 
the  race. 

"  Heroes  and  gods,  priests  and  priestess- 
es, dancers  and  musicians  walk  solemnly 
across  the  great  plaza  before  the  temple  — 
a  brilliant  spectacle,  exotic  and  unique, 
flooded  in  the  warm  glow  of  sunset  light. 

"While  the  priests  perform  a  ceremony 
at  the  altar  in  front  of  the  great  mound, 
above  which  towers  the  shrine  of  the 
temple,  groups  of  men,  boys,  and  girls 
give  expression  in  dance  to  the  religious 
inspiration  and  embodiment  of  strength 
and  grace;  and  when  the  climax  of  the 
dance  is  reached,  the  vision  fades  —  the 
lights  grow  dim,  night  steals  on,  and  only 
the  glow  of  the  altar  fire  remains." 

WONDERFUL   STAGE    EFFECTS 

I  had  found  the  journey  from  New  Eng- 
land to  St.  Louis  in  late  May  hot  and 
grimy,  but  such  beauty  as  this  opening 
scene  revealed  when  staged  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lindon  Smith  offset  amply  any  discom- 
fort. 1  cannot  too  highly  praise  Mr. 
Smith's  staging  throughout  the  Masque. 
At  will,  his  lighting  had  brilliance,  mystery, 
suggestion.     He  is  a  master  in  handling 
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masses  of  soft  coloring  and  in  subordi- 
nating detail  to  larger  effects.  His  balance 
in  handling  his  stage  is  perfect.  Never 
did  he  crowd  one  part  of  it  to  leave  great 
spaces  empty.  Never  did  he  distract  the 
attention  by  groups  of  equal  interest  in 
different  parts  of  the  stage.  I  lowever 
scattered  his  figures  might  seem  to  be,  there 
was  focus  of  effect. 

From  that  first  beautiful  scene  of 
the  Masque  as  iVlr.  Smith  treated  it.  I 
got  something  of  the  delight  which  only 
parts  of  "Sumurun"  had  previously  given 
me.  Slowly  and  with  exquisite  rhythm, 
figures,  walking,  swaying,  dancing,  filled 
the  great  stage,  coming  one  hardly  knew 
from  where.  And  as  it  filled  from  the 
right  in  Indian  file,  with  right  arm  ex- 
tended before  them  and  right  knee  raised 
high  like  figures  in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs, 
came  the  Boy  Scouts,  clad  only  in  breech- 
clouts,  their  bodies  stained  a  yellow  brown. 
On  they  came,  slowly,  rhythmically,  end- 
lessly. The  delight  to  any  pageant  master 
in  seeing  numbers  represented,  not  by  tens 
or  scores,  but  by  hundreds! 

THE    POETRY   OF   THE   MASQUE 

"  Now  in  total  darkness  the  mood  of  the 
music,  changing,  sweeps  to  a  wild  burst 
of  brass  and  wood-winds,  mingled  with 
rolling  thunder.  Simultaneously,  as  from 
mid-air,  appear  on  the  tops  of  the  towers 
two  vast  male  figures,  vaguely  illumined  — 
Hiloha  and  NoohUi,  the  l*'lements  of  Heat 
and  0)ld."  And  splendid  figures  they 
were  in  their  sudden  revelation.  As  the 
stage  grew  lighter.  '*a  colossal  masked 
form,  garbed  like  an  Aztec  Indian  priest, 
appeared  midway  up  the  great  mound  at 
centre  stage  —  C^h6kia." 

This  huge  figure  of  (3ah6kia  was  so 
arranged  that  the  person  speaking  from 
behind  it  could  move  the  head  and  arms  in 
life-like  fashion.  We  watched  C-ahokia, 
the  great  god  of  the  ancient  Aztec  religion, 
answer,  as  the  voices  of  the  Elements  called 
about  him.  or  as  the  Wild  Nature  Forces, 
dim  crouching  forms  with  beast-like  heads 
and  b<Klies,  fawned  and  fretted.  And 
then,  after  one  of  Cahokia's  speeches,  high 
up  <»ver  all.  outlined  by  electric  lights, 
appeared  Wasapedan.  the  Great  Bear. 
I  hen,  too,  the  stars  burst  into  their  chorus. 


poetically  and  musically  one  of  the  b 
things  in  the   .Masque: 

Wdsap^dan,  the  world  is  dim. 
The  way  to  beauty  is  far  —  is  far. 
And  man,  whose  soul  is  a  climbing  star, 
Man,  our  brother  —  O,  comfort  him. 

Shortly  after  came  another  memoral 
moment,  when  W&sapklan  from  his  lol 
outlook  announced  to  Cah6kia  that  1 
Father  of  Waters  "  brings  now  the  wh 
child."  Slowly,  majestically,  up  the 
goon  at  left  of  stage  came  a  great  can< 
Before  it  the  water  in  the  half-light  seem 
to  break  into  foam,  but  as  it  drew  neai 
one  saw  that  the  foam  was  really  the  wh 
arms  and  legs  of  youthful  swimmers  dra 
ing  the  boat  after  them.  High  in  t 
prow  st(K)d  the  figure  of  Mississippi. 
the  stern,  aloft  on  a  litter  of  rushes,  stooc 
little  golden-haired  child,  beside  him 
great  sword  shining  with  light.  Swingii 
gliding,  accompanied  by  the  splash  of  t 
swimmers  and  the  chanting  of  those  with 
and  without  the  boat,  the  canoe  came  • 
and  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  stage. 

There  was  another  fine  moment  wh 
the  tiny  figure  of  the  child,  after  sbv 
climbing  the  many  steps  to  Cah6kia's  fe 
unafTrighted,  nestled  between  his  \* 
knees.  Purity,  fragile  but  unafraid,  le 
ing  against  ignorance  and  consequent  e 
of  vast  proportions  —  that  was  the  sy 
holism  we  saw.  When  the  Wild  Natl 
Forces  had  surged  in  vain  around  the  lit 
figure,  W&sapedan  was  heard  annound 
the  coming  of  a  new  group.  Then,  wi 
rich  allegory  of  a)stume  and  groupii 
figures  came  up  the  lagoon  bringing! 
Christian  religion.  Can  any  one  fjdl 
see  that  as  all  the  figures  on  the  stage  a 
those  newly  come  burst  into  the  "V« 
Creator"  there  was  a  splendid  clima 
As  the  stage  emptied  and  Cah6kia.  Wis 
pedan.  and  Saint  Louis  were  left  alone.or 
the  solemnity  of  their  parting  messa; 
and  the  sweet  high  treble  of  the  chik 

I  hark,  I  hark  —  and  will  remember 

prevented  an  anti-climax  as  the  old  rcli 
ions  and  beliefs  faded  into  darkness. 

()f  the  beauty  of  the  Interlude  onec 
get  little  idea  in  reading  the  text,  for  hf 
the  imaginations  of  Mr.    MacKave  ai 
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Mr.  Smith  worked  in  perfect  collaboration. 
High  up  on  the  great  back  wall,  in  single 
file,  like  silhouettes,  passed  the  figures  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Pageant,  *'a  frieze 
symbolic  of  the  passing  years,  the  falling, 
faltering,  onward-groping  souls  of  human 
generations  as  they  vaguely  aspire  from  the 
dusk/'  As  one  great  red  figure  paused 
at  centre  high  up  on  this  w*a!K  and  the 
other  figures  passed  endlessly  on  and  on,  I 
recalled*  and  with  something  of  the  same 
thrill  that  magnificent  sweep  across  the 
stage  in  "Siimurun"  of  brilliantly  colored 
figures,  backed  by  the  grayish  blackness  of 
the  mosque  at  night. 

Fart  1 1  of  the  Masque  opened  with  a  fine 
Cho^u^  of  Pioneers.  The  allegory  of  this 
part  busies  itself  with  the  struggle  of  Gold 
and  his  attendant  Farth  Spirits  to  conquer 
the  soul  of  man  and  overcome  Saint  Louis. 
Mr  MacKaye  develops  his  allegtjry,  till 
the  child,  Love,  breaks  the  force  of  Gold 
and  restores  his  lost  sword  to  Saint 
loiuis.  As  Saint  Louis  addresses  the 
representatives  of  the  great  cities  who  have 


again  thej 


come  to  greet  him,  one  hears 
Chorus  of  the  Stars: 

Out  of  the  fartnless  void 
Beauty  and  order  arc  bom: 
One  for  the  ;ill,  all  in  one. 
We  wheel  m  the  joy  of  our  dance* 

Brother  with  brother 
Sharing  our  light, 
Build  we  new  worlds 
With  ancient  lire! 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  detail 
discussion  of  the  technical  problems  rais 
by  the  St.  Louis  Pageant  and  Masque 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  pageantr>'  bj 
more  beautiful  by  night  than  by  day.j 
Not  only  did  the  Masque  gain  by 
artificial  lighting,  but  the  Second  Part 
the  Pageant  itself,  given  by  artifkitl 
light,  was  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  thin 
the  First  Part,  acted  in  daylight.  It  is 
clear,  too,  that  a  city  need  not  be  daunted 
by  the  great  expense  involved  in  sudi 
a  pageant.  This  one  was  expected  lo 
cost  ii25»ooo.    A  guarantee  fund  of  only 
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i,cxKi  was  raised,  but  the  immense 
t  will  probably  make  up  the  dif- 
ween  this  and    the    required 


I 


Other  hand  it  is  a  question 
X)th  Pageant  and  Masque  might 
'  gained  had  they  been  given 
ite  nights.  With  the  entre-act» 
de  a  programme  that  lasted 
n  three  hours,  and  demanded  a 
of  attention  almost  exhausting 
ng  a  space.  Two  hours  is,  ap- 
about  all  a  pubhc  can  stand  tn 
€n  air  productions.  For  the 
Tiaster  and  the  dramatist,  both 
and  Pageant  may  raise  many 
g  questions  as  to  the  proper  use 
r  le^is  intimate  pantomime  in  such 
IjIS,  and  as  to  the  amount  the 

Eice  should  be  depended  upon 
Two  or  three  members  of  the 
mg  voices  of  remarkable  carry- 
r.  A  few  had  been  trained  to 
{hter  voices  with  clearness,  but 
■d    be    heard    only    at    times. 


Emotional     shading    became    impossible 

for  nearly  all  concerned.  Probably,  from 
all  over  the  country,  persons  with  power- 
ful  voices  capable  of  emotional  shading 
even  under  conditions  like  these  could 
be  gathered,  but  it  is  one  of  the  vital 
principles  of  pageantry  to  use  to  the 
utmost  people  of  the  community.  How 
are  these  problems  to  be  met  in  the  future? 
Vet.  whatever  questions  of  this  kind 
may  be  raised,  they  are  of  purely  second- 
ary importance.  The  main  point  is  that 
St.  Louis  has  shown  how  a  vast  entertain- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people  may  be 
successfully  given  —  successful  Imancially. 
successful  artistically.  Creating  in  her 
people  from  many  lands  a  common  interest 
in  her  history,  she  has  created  in  them,  too, 
hunger  for  entertainment  of  similar  high 
artistic  quality  She  has  broken  the  way 
for  her  sister  cities.  All  honor  to  those 
hard  working  committee  members  who. 
standing  behind  authors  and  directors, 
have  helped  them  to  give  St.  Louis  this 
new  claim  on  our  attention  and  gratitude! 
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AMONG    RACES   THAT   UNTIL   NOW   HAD   NO    WORD  TO    EXPRESS 
THE    IDEA    OF     PATRIOTISM  —  AN     INTELLECTUAL   RENAIS- 
SANCE   AND   AN    ECONOMIC    REVOLUTION 
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SHERWOOD  EDDY 

(IBCKSTAAV  tOft  ASfA  Of  THK  XMTEltMATtOWAL  CCHnilTrKt  Of  TttE  YOt^MO  IfEV^S  OlKISTUM  AAOCUHOM^ 
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URING 
the  last 
eighteen 
years,  in 

[        ^        my  work 

Bfor  the  Young  Men's 

Hchristian  Associa- 

Htion  among  the  stu- 

Vdents  and  official 

V  classes,  my  duties 

have     taken    me 

throughout  Asia  and 

I     compel  mc  to  visit 

Hyearly  in   Japan, 

■China,    and    India 

■My  last  journey  was 

^in  191  ^,  when,  with 

I      Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  I 

■crossed  the  continent 

^of  Asia.     Upon  our 

arrival  in  China,  the 

first  banquet  given  us 

in  Shanghai  Nhowed 


AUi.    biltRWOuD    LODY 

WHO    HAS     INTRODUCED    WESTERN     EDUCATION     INTO 

SOME   OF    THE    REMOTEST    PARTS   Ol-    CHV^A 


the  changes  which 
had  su  recently  ta- 
ken place  in  that 
counlry.  About  two 
hundred  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  young  re- 
public, arrayed  in 
evening  dress,  gath- 
ered in  the  Palace 
Hotel.  In  the  chair 
was  Mr.  K.  S.  Wong, 
business  manager  of 
China's  great  iron 
and  steel  works,  and 
perhaps  the  future 
Carnegie  of  China. 
In  these  works,  that 
employ  mure  than 
4,000  workmen,  we 
afterward  saw  skilled 
laborers  turning  out 
the  finest  steel  rails 


THE    KAIPING    MINES    IN    NORTHERN    CHINA 

I    MILLION    TONS   OF    SOFT    BITUMINOUS    COAL   YEARLY 


THAT   YIELD    ABOUT 


the  new  railroads  of  China,  that  will 
stretch  from  Shanghai  to  Burma  and  from 
Canton  in  the  south  to  Siberia  in  the  north. 
On  the  left  sat  Or,  Wu  1"ing-faog.  former 
minister  in  Washington,  who  represented 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  the  negotia* 
tions  with  the  Manchus  in  forming  the 
new    Republic  of  China.     Next  to  him 


sat  the  manager  of  the 
Nanking  Railn>ad«  a 
graduate  of  Yale.  All 
about  us  were  ihc 
leaders  of  the  new 
industries  of  China 
and  the  signs  of  m 
industrial  awakening 
that  is  affecting  ak 
most  all  the  countria 
of  the  Orient. 

As  I  glanced  over 
the  leaders  of  the 
Young  China  Party 
assembled  at  this  ban* 
quet  in  Shanghai  to 
which  I  have  referred. 
I  saw  evidence  also  of 
the  great  political 
awakening  that  is  af- 
fecting China  and  the  entire  East.  On 
either  side  of  the  room  were  draped  the 
flags  of  America  and  China,  the  two  sis- 
ter republics  of  the  F^acihc,  It  was  evi- 
dent as  I  traveled  throughout  the  new 
republic  thai  America  is  everywhere  re- 
garded as  China's  best  friend.  This  will 
be    a    most    valuable  asset  to  us  in  all 


in 

yea- 

^PtlV€ 


our  commercial  and 
political  relationswith 
China  in  the  future. 
In  t86i  it  was  Amer- 
's  first  rep  resent  a- 
ive.  Anson  Burlin- 
game.who  resisted  the 
** spoils  system/'  In 
1899  John  Hay  fought 
for  the  "open  door" 

L     against  the  ''spheres 

^kf  influence"  of  other 

Hpowers.      In    1901 

HAmenca  resisted  the 

*  partition  of  China  af- 
ter the  Boxer  Upris- 
ing and  protested 
against  the  unjust  in- 
demnities levied  by 
some  of  the  other  na- 
tions. Under  President  Fioosevelt,  Amer- 
ica helped  to  confine  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  to  Manchuria,  and  tu 
restore  peace.  It  was  America  that  re- 
turned much  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity 
money  to  educate  Chinese  students.  But 
above  all,  America  of  all  the  great  na- 
is  does  not  possess  any  of  China's  ter- 
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ritory.  It  is  to  America,  the  peaceful 
trading  nation  of  the  Pacific,  the  model 
republic,  from  which  China  has  patterned 
her  own  government,  that  China  looks  for 
her  best  friend. 

Not  China  only,  but  the  entire  East 
has  been  quickened  by  the  new  political 
movement.     There  has  been  a  develop- 
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ment  of  nationaKty.  patriotism,  consti- 
tutional government,  and  military  power 
far  exceeding  Ihe  same  development  in 
Europe  four  centuries  ago,  both  in  its 
rapidity  and  extent. 

Japan  chiefly  led  the  way  in  the  opening 
of  the  Far  tast.  Its  victory  over  Russia 
in  Kjo^  was  really  a  victory  for  the  entire 
Eastern  world.  Not  merely  to  her  own 
advantage  did  Japan  thus  gain  recognized 
equality  among  the  great  Powers  of  the 
West.     Within   a    month   of  the  signing 


natbnalism    and    patriotism    has 
through  almost  all  the  grvat   peoples 
Asia.     Ihis  spirit  has  come  to  ihe  Eas 
from   the  West,     Not  one  of   the   gfteal 
Oriental    nations    held    this  concept 
patriotism,   nor  was  there  any   word 
most  of  the  Eastern  languages  to  cxpr 
it.  until  these  ideas  came  with  the  great 
principles  of  Western   civilization. 
To-day  this  burning  patriotism  is  ! 
ing  through  the  students  and  t^ 
generation  of  China  and  extent 


THE 

ALL  OVfeU  CHINA  TtMPtbS  LIKE  THIS  ARE  EEINO  CONFISCATED  FOR  USE  AS  SCHODLS.  AND  IN 
IDOLS  WkRU    GROUNU   lO    I'OWDIsR    TO   MAKE    BRJCK&   WITH    WHICH   TO  REPAIR  A  SCHOOL  IN  WI4. 
fttyUCATIOM  IS  GlVetO  TO  f  HE  f»EOf  LE 


of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  one  stroke 
of  the  vermilion  pencil  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  had  abolished  the  obsolete  sys- 
tem of  the  ancient  regime,  substituting 
the  educational  principles  of  the  new  era. 
The  next  year  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  a  constitution  to  his  people, 
and  two  years  later  the  ^  oung  Turk  Party 
baiught  on  the  revolution  in  Turkey. 
1  he  news  of  Japans  victory  flashed  like 
an  electric  spark  across  Asia  and  sent  a 
thrill  of  hope  through  the  whole  Eastern 
hemisphere. 
An  intense  develofiment  erf  the  spvni  o( 


even  among  the  masses.  I  hcaid  m 
China  of  many  a  student  who  had  cat 
off  a  fmger  that  he  might,  m  his  own  bloii. 
sign  a  petition  to  the  throne  for 

It    was  a   strange   sight   to   see    :  

audiences  with  their  cues  gone  and  ^itfe 
them  all  the  conservatism  of  th  *  ^  ^jor 
thousand  years  suddenly  cast  a\  .uk 

audiences  rose  with  intense  feehng  lu  stnij 
their  new  national  anthem  lu  the  sm 
tune  as  that  of  several  of  the  great  funom  i 
of  the  West.  The  widespread  demand  far  I 
a  republic  and  the  recent  change  of  govefiK  i 
ment  were  striking  evidancies  o(  the  jmt 
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'  nationalism  and  patriotism  which 
vaded  the  Chinese  people,  and  so 
is  the  demand  for  it  to-day  that. 
local  disturbances,  democratic  and 
:an  government  can  probably  never 
lanently  overthrown  in  China. 
ite  the  serious  problems  that  con- 
3hina  to-day,  I  am  convinced 
e  Republic  of  China  has  come  to 


all  before  it.    This  great  people  showed 

its  strength  of  character  when  40,000  of 
them  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than 
renounce  their  faith  in  the  Boxer  Uprising. 
As  a  race,  the  Chinese  are  naturally 
democratic,  being  self-governing  in  the 
family,  the  clan,  the  trade-guild,  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  province.  The  Chinese 
people  will  never  again  long  permit  the 


A    WOOLEN    MILL    IN    SHANGHAI 

lOUSAND   WOMEN    AND  GIRLS    ARE    EMPLOYED  JN  THIS  GREAT  FACTOflY.  WHICH  IS  ONE  OP  THE 
K  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA 


MANY 


China's  sudden  revolution  was  pre- 
)y  a  long  evolution  of  preparation, 
rength  of  character  of  the  Chinese 
also  makes  for  permanence.  Every 
that  began  with  China  has  fallen. 
h  and  Babylon.  Assyria  and  tg>  pt, 
and  Rome  have  passed  away,  but 
after  four  thousand  years  of  con- 
i  history,  seems  to  have  renewed 
th.  It  is  not  decadent,  like  some 
races  of  Southern  Kurupe,  but 
and  virile,  with  its  greater  future 


rule  of  an  autocracy  superimposed  upon 
their  broad  democracy. 

The  same  burning  patriotism  has  spread 
among  the  students  of  India*  Indeed, 
every  student  audience  from  Tokyo  to 
Calcutta,  from  Shanghai  to  Constan- 
tinople, from  Seoul  to  Bombay,  showed 
the  same  deep  national  feeling,  the  same 
response  to  the  national  note. 

The  students  of  India  to-day  are  not 
reading  the  Vedas  or  tht;  musings  of  the 
ancient  Rishis  or  specuUxW^  v^'^^^*'^^*K^J , 
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confiscated  to  accommodate  the  colleges 
or  schools  which  are  being  founded  more 
rapidly  than  buildings  can  be  built  for 
them.  The  ancient  examination  halls  of 
the  classic  system  are  being  torn  down  to 
build  the  new  universities  and  parliament 
buildings.  The  number  of  modern  govern- 
ment students  in  Peking  rose  in  ten  years 
fiom  three  hundred  to  seventeen  thousand, 
and  the  pupils  in  the  surrounding  province 

*  increased  from  two  thousand  to  two  hun- 
thousand.  During  a  visit  to  a 
of  the  cities  in  China  1  found  from 

||Mir  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  students 

*0m  each.    The  splendid  buildings  of  the 
ftt  normal  schools  rise  in  many  cities, 
having  a  thousand  teachers  in  train- 
for  China's  new  system  when  com- 

'pleted  will  call  for  nearly  a  million  teachers. 
There  is  a  thirst  for  modern  education 
greater  even  than  that  which  was  formerly 
manifested  for  the  old  learning,  when  men 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  were 
seen  still  trying  to  pass  the  classic  ex- 
aminations. Even  women's  education  is 
being  rapidly  advanced  in  China. 

The  printing  press  is  extending  this 
Oriental  renaissance  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  did  the  Occidental  renaissance. 
Although  the  Chinese  invented  movable 
type  five  centuries  before  Gutenberg  at 
Mainz,  it  was  Robert  Morrison,  the 
missionary,  who  brought  the  first  modem 
press  to  China.  China's  one  permitted 
newspaper,  the  Imperial  Ga;eiie,  for  the 
government  officers,  is  now  multiplied  two 
hundredfold.  William  Carey,  "the  cob- 
bler missionary,"  introduced  the  printing 
press  and  newspaper  into  India,  where 
tOHlay  3,500  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  issued  from  2.700  presses. 

A   MORAL    REVOLUTION,   TOO 

But  the  awakening  of  Asia  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  commercial,  the 
political,  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
people.  A  moral  and  religious  awakening 
is  taking  place  as  well.  Nor  is  it  the 
masses  alone  that  are  being  affected 
by  the  present  change.  Even  more  strik- 
ing is  the  new  attitude  of  openness  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  students  toward 
the  benefits  of  Christian  civilization.  The 
Yc»ung     Men's     Christian     Association, 


among  other  agencies,  is  especially  seeking 
to  cooperate  with  the  official  and  student 
classes  in  their  search  for  a  more  enduring 
foundation  for  the  new  civilization.  In 
the  last  inland  province  of  China  the 
governor  recently  offered  a  splendid  site 
for  a  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  to  help 
the  students  of  his  province.  Members  of 
parliament  and  Confucian  business  men 
are  contributing  $50,000  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  this  new  building. 

Why  do  they  do  this?  It  is  hard  for  us 
to  realize  how  much  such  an  institution 
means  to  such  a  province  in  China. 
Imagine  a  crowded  city  of  a  million  pK»ople, 
with  narrow  and  insanitary  streets,  with- 
out a  park,  a  playground,  a  library,  a 
hospital,  or  a  clean  place  of  resort,  but 
infested  with  opium  dens  and  centres  of 
gambling  and  vice.  Then  place  in  the 
heart  of  that  city  a  great  S  .  M.  C.  A. 
building,  with  all  its  humanitarian  and 
philanthropic  activities:  it  becomes  to 
them  the  very  epitome  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion at  its  best.  Here  are  the  indoor 
gymnastics,  training  Chinese  athletic  di- 
rectors for  an  empire ;  its  out-door  atiiletics. 
with  football,  baseball,  and  the  track, 
its  Olympic  games  for  the  Far  East,  with 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  com- 
peting; its  fight  for  sanitation;  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League,  and  the  Playground 
Movement  —  all  these  are  a  physical 
gospel  for  a  nation  that  deeply  needs  it. 
Its  educational  classes  are  crowded  both 
in  the  day  and  night  schools  with  students 
from  the  leading  families,  eagerly  seeking 
a  Western  education.  Its  science  depart- 
ment and  lectureships  are  reaching  the 
officers  and  government  students  of  every 
provincial  capital.  Its  social  activities 
are  uniting  all  classes  in  a  broadening 
circle  of  brotherhood.  Its  moral  uplift 
comes  to  China  just  at  the  time  of  the  rapid 
and  ominous  breakdown  of  the  old  re- 
ligions in  their  patent  inability  to  satisfy 
the  individual  or  to  supply  a  sufficient 
basis  for  moral  and  religious  life.  Its 
trade-schools  are  introducing  new  ma- 
chinery, Western  inventions,  modern  com- 
mercial methods,  and  are  aiding  the 
economic  uplift  of  provinces  that  are  rich 
in  resources  but  that  are  suffering  from 
deep  poverty   because  of  the   ignorance 
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and  superstition  that  were  created  and 
permitted  by  the  old  regime. 

AMERICAN    IDEALS,    AMERICAN   GOODS 

For  every  dollar  thus  invested  in  phil- 
anthropy or  missions  in  China  a  hundred 
dollars  will  come  back  in  trade  to  this 
country.  Although  this  is  not  the  motive 
of  our  work,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  indis- 
putable. Twelve  hundred  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  are  studying  to-day  in  America 
are  going  back  as  the  future  governors, 
officers,  engineers,  and  leaders  of  every 
department  of  that  great  Republic.  Where 
will  these  men  procure  their  machinery 
and  their  supplies?  In  answer,  let  me 
record  that  I  traveled  over  a  railroad  in 
the  East,  where  I  was  drawn  by  Phila- 
delphia locomotives,  in  cars  made  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  over  Pittsburg  rails, 
nailed  with  New  York  spikes  to  Oregon 
ties.  In  the  dining  car  1  ate  Chicago 
beef  and  Pittsburg  pickles;  I  saw  many 
houses  of  the  better  class  that  were  lighted 
by  American  oil,  or  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican sewing  machines.  The  broad  fields 
of  Manchuria  are  being  reaped  by  Amer- 
ican harvesters,  and  the  opportunities  for 
big  business  in  the  East  are  enormous. 

The  breakdown  of  the  old  religions,  and 
their  inability  to  supply  a  sufficient  basis 
for  morality,  are  leading,  for  a  time, 
especially  in  Japan  and  China,  to  seculari- 
zation and  materialism.  The  danger  is 
that  this  breakdown  of  the  old  religions 
may  be  so  rapid  that  Christianity  will 
not  have  time  to  take  the  place  of  the  old, 
and  to  give  a  new  and  surer  foundation 
for  the  life  of  the  people. 

A   NEW   WELCOME   TO  CHRISTIANITY 

But  with  this  tendency  toward  seculari- 
zation there  is  a  new  religious  attitude 
observable  among  the  students.  During 
the  recent  tour  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  and 
myself,  this  new  attitude  toward  religion 
was  unmistakably  evident  in  the  hearing 
that  was  given  to  the  Christian  message. 
Student  audiences  averaged  about  eight 
hundred  a  night  in  Japan,  one  thousand 
a  night  during  the  two  months  spent  in 
India,  and  more  than  two  thousand  a 
night  in  China,  where  the  interest  became 
so  intense  that  in  the  last  two  cities  we 


visited  —  Mukden  in  the  North  and  Foo- 
chow  in  the  South  —  the  audience  rose  to 
five  thousand  a  day.  More  than  fifty 
thousand  different  men  in  China,  chiefly 
government  students,  attended  these  meet- 
ings. The  meetings  often  lasted  frtMn 
two  to  three  hours  and  in  many  cases 
people  had  to  be  turned  away  for  lack 
of  standing  room  in  the  largest  halls  or 
theatres  that  could  be  obtained. 

Perhaps  a  concrete  instance  of  tKe 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  a  single 
typical  city  will  serve  to  show  the  signtfi- 
cance  of  the  present  religious  awakening. 
Picture  yourself  entering  an  old  Chinese 
city,  the  city  of  Foochow.  Here  we  were 
heard  by  five  thousand  {people  a  day, 
admitted  by  ticket  only,  and  the  toUl 
attendance  during  the  six  days  rose  to 
more  than  thirty  thousand.  Professor 
Robertson,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expert  in 
science,  worked  with  me  throughout  the 
week.  The  leaders  of  the  native  Chamber 
of  Commerce  attended  one  lecture  and  a 
banquet.  The  members  of  seventy-tw 
new  reform  societies  of  the  city,  which 
have  sprung  into  being  with  the  new 
spirit  for  reformation,  attended  one  of  the 
meetings.  The  Provincial  Parliament 
itself  adjourned  and  invited  Mr.  Rdiert- 
son  and  myself  to  address  them.  It  was 
an  imposing  body  of  men,  and  I  hisive 
seldom  spoken  to  a  more  enthusiastic 
audience  anywhere. 

The  Confucian  presidents  of  thirteen 
governmental  colleges  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  Foochow,  who  had 
oflTicially  invited  us  to  visit  the  city,  ctosed 
their  colleges  during  the  afternoons,  that 
the  students  might  attend  our  meetings, 
postponed  the  governmental  examinations 
for  a  week,  and  invited  Professor  Robert- 
son and  myself  to  discuss  plans  for  helping 
the  students  in  their  moral  habits. 

TAXICABS   IN    PEKING 

In  Peking  under  the  old  era,  according 
to  Sir  Robert  Hart,  men  were  sometimes 
drowned  during  the  rainy  season  in  the 
deep  pools  of  mud  and  water  in  the  main 
streets  of  the  city.  Now  we  were  speeding 
from  college  to  college  in  a  taxicab,  in 
order  to  keep  our  lecturing  engagements 
in  the  governmental  colleges.    Though  we 
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slow  up  occasionally  for  a  camel- 
plodding  donkey-cart,  as  reminders 
t  old  era  was  still  obstructing  the 
;  of  the  new,  it  was  nevertheless 
that  the  new  had  the  right  of 
A  had  come  to  stay. 
Sovemment  threw  open  to  us  for 
:  time  all  the  colleges  of  the  city, 
inged  our  meetings  for  us.    Taking 


will  be  the  leading  officers  in  the  new 
China.  The  students,  drawn  from  the 
eighteen  provinces,  are  a  strong  body  of 
men.  Their  studies  are  conducted  in 
English,  and,  indeed,  they  could  not  under- 
stand each  other  in  any  other  spoken 
language,  as  their  provincial  dialects  are 
often  unintelligible  to  one  another.  In 
19 10,   before  the  revolution,   China   had 


CIVILIZATION  FOLLOWS  THE  RAILROAD 
UTPOSTS  OF  MODERN  COMMERCE  PUSHING  INLAND  IN  ASIA  AND  OPENING  THE  WAY  TO  THE  RAPID 
N  OF  THE  WESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  POLITICAL  IDEALS  THAT  HAVE  ALREADY  SET  CHINA,  IN 
\R,    ASTIR    WITH    NEW    LIFE 


Stings  a  day  we  were  able  to  visit 
pcrial  University,  the  great  Law 
with  its  four  hundred  enthusiastic 
5,  and  some  important  colleges 
cfore  opened  to  Christians.  The 
4wa  College,  built  by  America's 
1  indemnity  money,  stands  in  the 
prounds  that  were  reeking  with  the 
>f  the  Christians  in  the  Boxer 
;.  To-day,  under  a  Chinese 
n  principal  and  fifteen  American 
n  professors,  this  college  is  training 
government  students  who  are  to 
I  America  and  the  West,  and  who 


organized  42,444  schools  in  the  provinces, 
enrolling  1,284,965  students  and  pupils, 
but  it  will  take  some  time  to  reorganize 
their  educational  department  and  ade- 
quately to  finance  it  after  the  disorder  of 
public  affairs  caused  by  the  revolution. 

In  almost  every  province  the  officers 
are  showing  extraordinary  favor  to  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  representatives  of 
Christian  civilization.  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai  himself  has  been  generously 
supporting  one  of  the  secretaries  of  this 
movement.    On  two  succeeding  days   I 
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interviewed  the  two  generals  who  had 
commanded  the  opposing  Northern  and 
Southern  armies  in  the  recent  revolution. 
Both  are  now  governors,  and  both  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  Christian  work  for 
young  men  going  on  in  their  cities.  Each 
of  them  asked  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  help  the  young  men  of  the  province. 
General  Li  Yuan-hung,  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic,  who  commanded  the  South- 
ern army,  was  particularly  cordial.  He 
gave  us  a  European  luncheon,  and  dis- 
cussed with  us  the  moral  conditions  of  the 
young  men  of  his  province.  Both  these  gov- 
ernors are  liberal  supporters  of  the  work. 

POWDERED   IDOLS    FOR   BRICK 

The  two  governors  in  the  extreme  west- 
em  provinces  on  the  borders  of  Burma 
and  Tibet  have  shown  the  same  remark- 
able spirit  of  cordial  cooperation.  In  one 
of  these  provinces,  which  seemed  the  last 
stronghold  to  yield  to  foreign  effort,  the 
new  era  was  introduced  by  two  Chinese 
students  who  had  just  returned  from  Japan. 
Upon  their  return  they  told  the  governor 
that  a  political  revolution  was  not  enough. 
It  was  necessary,  they  said,  to  change  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  They  urged  him  to 
lend  his  assistance  in  founding  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  gov- 
ernor granted  them  a  large  Buddhist 
temple  for  the  use  of  the  new  Association. 
The  students  ground  the  idols  to  powder, 
and  used  them  to  make  bricks  for  repair- 
ing the  building.  The  missionaries  were 
called  in  to  address  the  crowds  that  daily 
came  to  listen  to  the  Christian  message. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  hardest  city  and 
province  to  influence  in  the  whole  of 
China,  and  yet  in  a  day  all  was  changed. 
Favorable  edicts  were  issued  throughout 
the  city  and  province  concerning  the  work. 
Non-Christian  Confucian  leaders  began 
to  demand  the  formation  of  Christian 
Associations  in  other  cities  of  the  province, 
and  the  work  is  still  spreading. 

Having  observed  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  officers  and  leaders  of  China,  let 
me  describe  the  transformation  in  indi- 
vidual character  wrought  by  Christianity: 

There  is  C.  T.  Wang,  of  Yale,  who  has 
had  a  brilliant  career  in  the  young  Re- 
public.    He   graduated   from   Yale  with 


high  honors,  and  as  secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Student  Movement  in  Ameria 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  hundreck 
of  Chinese  students  in  this  country. 
Upon  his  return  to  China  he  again  entered 
the  service  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  as  a  national  secretary.  Then 
came  the  revolution.  Without  risking 
his  life  his  own  position  would  have  been 
assured.  He  had  only  to  wait  till  the 
revolution  blew  over  and  he  could  have 
received  a  high  office  from  either  party 
that  was  successful,  but  he  said:  "1 
must  go  to  the  front.  This  is  the  hour 
of  my  country's  need.  The  revolution 
may  fail,  or  it  may  succeed.  If  it  fails 
1  could  never  forget  that  in  the  hour  of 
the  nation's  need,  at  the  crisis  of  her  fate, 
1  did  not  put  my  life  upon  the  altar. 
Should  it  succeed  {  would  then  have 
waited  until  there  was  no  longer  any  risk, 
and  1  would  have  had  no  part  in  China's 
fight  for  freedom.  No,  I  must  join  the 
movement  when  there  is  a  chance  to  die." 
And  he  started  for  the  front. 

A  CHRISTIAN  IN  YUAN  SHIH-KAl's  CABINET 

He  was  soon  made  a  member  of  General 
Li's  staff,  and  acted  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  him  in  the  provisu)nal 
government.  The  Vice-President,  then 
General  Li  Yuan-hung,  sent  him  to  be  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
When  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  became  the  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Republic,  Mr. 
Wang  became  his  personal  representative 
in  important  negotiations.  Elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Senate,  he  was  a  power 
for  peace  and  unity  in  reconciling  the 
contending  forces  of  the  North  and  South 
in  seeking  to  hold  China  together.  Soon 
he  was  called  to  be  Acting  Minister  of 
Commerce  in  Yuan  Shih-kai's  Cabinet. 

When  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  new  Senate  in  Peking,  with  about 
sixty  other  Christians  in  that  natk)nal 
body,  he  was  laboring  with  high  purpose 
and  splendid  self-denial  as  a  burning 
patriot  for  the  welfare  of  China.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man  in  China  he  is 
playing  the  part  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
played  in  the  constructive  period  af*cr 
the  American  Revolutwn. 
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hink  of  the  significance  of  this  mighty 
'ement  which  is  sweeping  Asia  to- 
—  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  the 
hplace  of  civilization,  the  teacher  of 
West,  the  mother  of  all  the  great  re- 
►ns  of  the  world,  is  awakening,  Asia, 
I  its  more  than  nine  hundred  millions, 
lore  than  half  the  human  race! 

ECONOMIC     REGENERATION     OF     ASIA 

he  economic  awakening  of  Asia  is 
illy  unmistakable.  During  the  latter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  trade  of 
a  increased  fourfold  and  thai  of 
ia  sixfold.  The  trade  of  Japan  has 
eased  sevenfold  in  twenty  years, 
the  twentieth  century  will  see  far 
ter  developments  in  the  East  than 
nineteenth.  The  simple  age  of  agri- 
ure  is  giving  way  to  an  age  of  industry, 
jicrafts  to  national  commerce,  and 
ition  to  the  new  means  of  communica- 
that  are  producing  a  new  national  and 
mational  consciousness.  Based  on  the 
sense  of  nationality  in  the  renaissance 
[urope,  the  free  thought  which  led  to 
development  of  trade  in  England, 
ice,  and  Holland  is  producing  the 
e  economic  development  in  Japan, 
la,  and  India  to-day.  The  chimneys 
he  great  factories  of  Osaka  and  Cal- 
a  tower  like  those  of  Birmingham.  A 
ide  or  two  ago  scavengers  were  picking 
Ad  horseshoes  in  the  streets  of  London 
shipping  them  out  to  make  third- 
plows  for  the  farmers  on  the  hills  of 
tral  China.  To-day,  digging  under 
e  hills  in  the  four  central  provinces, 
f  find  what  may  prove  to  be  the  great- 
XMil  fields  in  the  world  —  enough  in  the 
nsi  province  alone  to  supply  the  world 
nore  than  a  thousand  years,  according 
he  estimates  of  the  German  geologist, 
3n  von  Richthofen.  In  Central  China 
f  have  found  iron  ore  better  for  casting 
I  that  used  to-day  in  Pittsburg.  The 
t  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works 
Vuchang,  across  from  Hankow  —  the 
:ago  of  China  —  employs  four  thou- 
I  workmen,  and  is  turning  out  steel 
i  of  the  highest  quality  for  the  new 
t>ads  of  China.  If  China's  manu- 
ures  were  developed  as  efficiently  as 
le   of   America,    the    gross    returns 


would  equal  the  entire  national  debt 
($877,000,000)  in  three  weeks.  Though 
retarded  for  a  short  time  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  her  political  difficulties,  it  will 
surely,  though  not  slowly,  develop  these 
vast  resources. 

The  economic  development  of  India, 
though  somewhat  retarded,  is  equally 
unmistakable.  Its  trade  has  increas- 
ed during  the  last  half  century  from 
$300,000,000  to  more  than  $1,400,000,000. 
It  has  in  operation  32,000  miles  of  railroad, 
which  places  India  fourth  in  the  world  in 
its  railroad  mileage,  carrying  330,000,000 
passengers  yearly  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
for  one  cent.  It  maintains  76,000  miles 
of  telegraph  line,  over  which  messages 
can  be  sent  for  more  than  2,000  miles  at 
a  cost  of  only  twelve  cents. 

India's  economic  growth 

India  is  now  the  largest  exporter  of 
rice  in  the  world,  holds  first  place  in  its 
exports  of  tea,  next  to  Argentina  is  the 
largest  exporter  of  hides,  and  next  to  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  exporter  of 
cotton  in  the  world.  Next  to  the  United 
States  and  Russia  it  is  the  largest  wheat- 
producing  country.  The  Tata  Iron 
Works  in  Bengal,  employing  8,000  men, 
have  laid  down  iron  in  San  Francisco  at 
less  than  the  price  charged  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corix)ration. 

India's  system  of  irrigation  stands 
easily  first  in  the,  world,  being  far  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Egypt  or  America. 
Its  more  than  46,000  miles  of  irrigation 
canals  have  reclaimed  more  than 
22,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  famine  has 
been  prevented  forever  in  some  districts. 

The  same  principles  that  created  our 
Western  civilization  are  at  work  to-day 
in  the  ancient  East,  bringing  about  the 
same  great  transformations  there  that 
they  have  wrought  in  the  West.  So  vast 
and  widespread  is  this  awakening  that  it 
might  well  be  called  "The  Renaissance 
of  Asia."  And  yet  it  is  more  than  this; 
it  is  an  intellectual  renaissance,  a  religious 
reformation,  and  a  nineteenth  century 
of  scientific  and  industrial  development  all 
combined.  It  is  even  greater  in  volume 
and  in  power  than  the  Renaissance  cf 
Europe  five  centuries  ago. 
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THERE  are  no  more  railroad 
worlds  to  conquer  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States. 
The  age  of  the  great  American 
railroad  kings,  whose  dynasties 
were  the  envy  and  the  wonder  of  the  world 
of  transportation,  is  past.  Now  we  engage 
in  the  harder  task  of  undoing  the  things 
that  have  been  done,  of  limiting  railroad 
power,  of  stripping  away  the  great  au- 
thority that  made  the  railroad  magnates, 
in  their  day,  potentates  alike  in  the  world 
of  transportation,  the  world  of  commerce, 
and  even  the  world  of  politics. 

Where,  then,  are  the  Huntingtons,  the 
Hills,  and  the  Harrimans  of  to-morrow  to 
find  the  work  that  they  must  do?  It  is  an 
impossible  thought  that  genius  such  as 
theirs  shall  be  wasted  for  lack  of  space  and 
problems  upon  which  to  work.  Transpor- 
tation is  still  too  young  and  the  earth  is 
still  too  big  to  believe  that  the  things  that 
have  been  done  in  this  great  world  of  hard 
endeavor  in  the  last  three  generations  is  a 
work  completed  forever.  Other  railroad 
empires,  perhaps  greater  than  any  of  the 
past,  must  rise,  and  fall  again.  Other 
men,  as  great  as  Hill  and  Harriman,  must 
find  as  great  a  destiny  as  these,  and  pass 
and  fall,  maybe.  But  where,  and  how, 
and  when? 

There  is  an  old  Erie  Railroad  man 
building  a  bit  of  a  railroad  down  in  the 
Andes  who  has  the  thing  in  his  heart  that 
makes  the  transportation  world  go  round. 
The  road  is  no  Pennsylvania  System.  It  is, 
to  be  exact,  i6o  miles  long.  The  rails 
weigh  only  $5  pounds  to  the  yard.  The 
gauge  is  only  42  inches.    When  he  gets 


it  built  he  will  burn,  for  fuel,  wood  out  of 
the  forests.  What  the  traffic  will  be  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  You  start  out  of  Guaya- 
quil, in  the  flat  lands  of  Ecuador,  go 
creeping  through  swamps,  climb  up  to  the 
peak  of  the  Andes,  and  career  along  madly 
on  the  same  peak  until  you  come  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Ambato.  That  is  where  the 
new  road  starts.  It  runs  east  into  the 
wilderness,  known  locally  as  the  Oriente. 
It  climbs  along  the  mountain  sides,  steals 
through  lofty  passes,  climbs  hills  and  dips 
into  valleys  until,  at  last,  it  will,  some  day, 
come  out  at  a  village  called  San  Antonio, 
down  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes. 
At  San  Antonio  the  waters  run  eastward. 
That  is  the  story. 

On  the  whole,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
tions that  are  available,  the  railroad  is  one 
of  those  joke  railroads  such  as  one  may 
find,  by  careful  looking,  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Alabama,  and 
many  other  states.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  a 
brief  and  rather  matter-of-fact  description 
of  it,  Mr.  Charies  H.  Moore,  the  Yankee 
engineer  in  charge,  has  this  to  say: 

"With  the  opening  up  of  this  great  dis- 
trict of  the  east,  and  the  placing  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  into  commun- 
ication through  a  comparatively  low-grade 
railroad,  a  tremendous  development  may 
be  looked  for." 

It  takes  the  seeing  eye  and  the  under- 
standing heart  of  one  who  has  held  con- 
verse in  the  good  old  days  with  the  men 
who  pierced  our  prairies  and  conquered 
our  mountain  ranges  to  detect  in  that  sim- 
ple phrase  the  true  inwardness  of  its  mean- 
ing.   From  San  Antonio,  Ecuador,  to  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  is  almost  as  far  as  from  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  to  the  Pacific.  So  might  the 
man  who  labored,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  to  shove  rails  from  tidewater  to  Harris- 
burg  have  seen  in  his  little  task  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  American  transcontin- 
ental of  to-day.  Mr.  Moore  and  his  little 
staff  of  railroad  men  that  are  building  the 
Rio  Curaray  Railroad  have  in  them,  per- 
haps, the  stuff  that  made  a  Huntington. 

Let  us  look  at  the  great  dreams  of  all 
the  worid's  railroad  history  and  see,  if 
may  be.  what  remains  that  has  not  yet 
come  true.  Oddly  enough,  there  is  no 
romance  in  local  railroads.  A  man  may 
build  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
running  hither  and  yon  all  over  a  country 
that  needs  them,  and  all  his  labor  does  not 
fascinate  half  so  much  as  the  little  task  of 
shoving  through  a  thousand  miles  of  road 
across  some  vacant  gap  to  make  a  new 
main  line.  There,  and  there  alone,  lies 
the  stuff  that  great  railroad  dreams  are 
made  of. 

A  generation  ago,  there  was  no  railroad 
from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Now 
there  are  half  a  dozen.  There  was  no 
route  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific.  Now 
there  arc  nearly  two  and  a  half.  The 
Panama  Railroad  was  the  first  North 
American  transcontinental.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  looks  like  the  last.  Here, 
one  may  say,  ends  the  romance  of  railroad 
transportation  in  North  America.  Every 
one  of  these  great  roads  was  a  task  for  a 
giant.  Nearly  every  one  produced  the 
giant.  Perhaps  the  age  of  giants  is  over 
in  North  America.  Huntington,  Hill, 
Strathcona,  Van  Home  —  they  may  be 
the  end  of  the  roster. 

Once,  years  and  years  ago,  men  built  lit- 
tle railroads  out  from  Calcutta  and  from 
Bombay.  Then,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  pushed  them  through  and  joined 
them,  and  India  was  bridged.  It  was  a 
great  romance.  Since  then  they  have 
gridironed  old  India  with  railroads,  some 
of  them  more  useful  and  more  profitable, 
and  nobody  cares  very  much.  There  was, 
apparently,  room  for  only  one  railroad 
romance  in  India.  Nowadays  the  railroad 
business  in  that  queer  country  is  only 
business.  They  carry  passengers  for  one 
third  of  a  cent  a  mile,  and  they  never  kill 


anybody.    Any  railroad  man  knows  there 
is  no  romance  in  that. 

There  is  a  railroad  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Japan  Sea.  It  was  built  by  a  nation 
to  capture  nations.  It  has  failed  of  its 
purpose  so  far.  The  Trans-Siberian,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  most  gigantic 
railroad  task  that  ever  was  performed. 
In  money,  it  will  eat  up  more  than 
j? 1, 000,000,000.  In  lives,  it  has  destroyed 
thousands.  Its  earnings  are  practically 
negligible.  Yet,  at  this  time,  the  Rus- 
sians are  laying  double  tracks  on  it  from 
end  to  end!  Moreover,  they  are  building 
one  branch  of  it  that  would  reach  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  leave  three 
hundred  miles  for  sidings,  and  that  will 
cost  more  than  $150,000,000. 

A    RAILROAD    BUILT    TO    CAPTURE    NATIONS 

If  that  were  only  a  railroad,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  railroad  mystery  of  the  ages; 
but  it  is  not  only  a  railroad.  It  is  like  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  Russia.  It  is  a 
national  expenditure  for  the  conquest  of 
Asia.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  when  the 
coffers  of  Russia  are  filled  again  with 
gold,  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  will  be  written.  Now  it  is  only 
being  dreamed.  Probably  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  dreaming  will  not  live  to  see 
the  writing. 

In  Asia  there  is  another  project  that  for 
a  generation  has  fascinated  men.  It  is 
the  project  of  a  link  to  tie  the  railroads  of 
Europe  to  the  railroads  of  India,  so  that  the 
Englishman  may  reach  his  prized  posses- 
sions of  the  Orient  without  taking  so  much 
time  about  it.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
reasons,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  main  one. 
Because  of  political  complications,  mainly 
the  conviction  that  Russia  would  some  day 
certainly  grab  any  railroad  that  ran  toward 
India  and  use  it  for  her  own  purpose,  that 
railroad  dream  languished.  Now  it  comes 
true.  About  2,000  miles  of  railroad  are  to 
be  built,  to  cost  about  $200,000,000.  No 
one  estimates  that  it  will  ever  earn  its 
keep.  That  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
way  they  do  things  in  Asia.  Money 
seems  no  object.  It  is  the  public's  money, 
anyway,  so  who  cares! 

There  is  another  railroad  project  within 
the  boundaries  of  Asia  that  is  big  enough 
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to  hold  the  fancy  of  any  man,  no  matter 
how  ambitious  or  how  daring  he  may  be. 
It  has  hardly,  however,  assumed  a  definite 
enough  form  to  be  considered  at  the  pres- 
ent time  even  a  project.  Some  day  in  the 
distant  future,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  built 
and  men  will  travel  on  it.  Down  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  oil  fields  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  two  railroads 
run.  They  are,  of  course,  Russian  rail- 
roads. From  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  another  little  railroad  runs 
away  to  the  east,  through  Turkestan, 
with  a  branch  to  the  border  of  Afghanistan. 
From  the  eastern  terminus  of  this  little 
railroad  there  is  a  gap  of  several  thousand 
miles  across  most  of  Turkestan  and  the 
Chinese  Empire,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
mile  of  railroad  either  east,  west,  north,  or 
south.  In  area,  that  region  is  greater 
than  the  United  States.  In  population 
it  far  outweighs  this  country.  Some  day, 
no  doubt,  a  great  trunk  line  will  be  built 
through  it  as  part  of  the  new  Chinese 
and  Russian  system  of  Asiatic  roads. 

AN    EMPIRE    WITHOUT   A    RAILROAD 

That  is,  however,  too  big  a  project  for 
any  individual  in  the  world  to  grasp. 
What  is  more,  it  seems  to  be  a  settled 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  mixed  polit- 
ical relationships  and  the  strong  inter- 
national jealousy  of  European  and  Asiatic 
countries,  there  is  no  room  for  private 
enterprise  to  seize  the  great  opportunities 
for  railroad  exploitation  and  development 
with  lines  in  these  unoccupied  spaces  of 
Asia.  When  the  trans-Asiatic  trunk  line 
of  the  South  is  able  to  compete  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  between  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  the  markets  of  China  and  the 
rest  of  the  Orient,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
built  under  governmental  auspices.  It 
remains  for  the  future  to  tell  whether  the 
men  that  plan  it  and  build  it  are  subjects 
of  the  Czar,  subjects  of  Germany,  or  of 
Great  Britain,  or  citizens  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  or  Empire.  That  task,  splendid 
and  fascinating  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  set 
altogether  outside  the  field  of  individual 
ambition  and  endeavor. 

In  Africa,  one  gigantic  project  is  more 
or  less  under  way  and  a  dozen  other  proj- 
ects  appear  to  be  definite  enough  to  con- 


sider them  possibilities  of  the  future. 
The  greatest  of  all  African  dreams  is  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad. 

THE   CAPE   TO  CAIRO   PROJECT 

A  few  years  ago  this  magnificent  dream 
was  little  more  than  a  prospect.      It  is 
still  very  far  from  completion  and  nobody 
knows  how  many  years  will  pass  before 
one  may  take  a  train  from  the  Mediterran- 
ean to  Cape  Town,  but  the  work  seems  to 
go  on  steadily  but  slowly,  as  the  white  man 
gradually  conquers  the  diseases  that  bar 
his  progress  in  the  tropics.     Already  the 
rails  reach  far  down  toward  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nile.    Already  from  the  south  the 
trains  run  up  across  the  Transvaal,  across 
Rhodesia,  and  into  the  southern  comer 
of    the    Belgian    Congo.    Approximately 
one  may  say  that  the  rails  from  the  south 
have  covered  one  third  the  distance  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo  and  the  rails  from  the 
north  another  third,  leaving  a  great  gap  of 
about  1,700  miles  between  the  Egyptian 
Sudan  and  British  South  Africa  in  which 
the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  has  never 
yet  been  heard.     Literally  that  is  hardly 
true,  for  rails  stretch  up  from  the  eastern    ; 
coast  of  German  East  Africa  and  British 
Africa  well  in  toward  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent.   The  German  line  is  to  meet  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  line  west  of  Lake  Taganyika 
and  the  British  line,  no  doubt  in  the  course 
of  years,  will  meet  the  long  through  route 
west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

A   RAILROAD   ACROSS  THE    SAHARA  I 

Up  in  Algeria,  running  down  from  the 
coast  through  Biskra  to  a  little  village 
called  Tuggurt,  is  a  French  Government  1 
line  with  a  name  and  intentions  that  sug- 
gest something  wonderful.  It  is  called  the 
Trans-Sahara  Railway.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  a  little  narrow-gauge  road  only 
135  miles  long.  It  is  planned  to  cross  the 
great  Sahara  Desert  and  to  reach  ulti- 
mately Lake  Chad  on  the  northern  border 
of  Nigeria.  The  distance  is  1,400  miles 
and  the  country  through  which  the  road 
would  run  apparently  offers  nothing  to 
induce  railroad  building.  On  the  face  of 
it,  it  looks  like  an  official  railroad  dream 
rather  than  like  a  real  project;  but  in 
those  countries  where  governments  build 
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5,  they  seem  to  be  built  sometimes 

the  sh'ghtest  regard  to  traffic 
ties  or  money-making  possibilities. 
I  be  said  of  Africa  as  of  Asia  that 
re  seems  little,  if  any,  opportunity 
;ind  of  railroad  enterprise  that  cre- 
I  great  railroad  men  in  the  United 

There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  mighty 
:mocracy  of  capital  on  either  of 
)ntinents.     The  railroad   business 

to  be  set  aside  as  something  re- 
nd segregated  for  the  activities  of 
lental  capital,  of  political  power, 
ficial  authority.  It  is  hard  to  find  in 
le  of  Africa  a  single  project  that 

any  sense  like  a  counterpart  of 
at  Northern  Railway,  our  Union 

our    Pennsylvania,    our    Illinois 

Even  the  close  partnership  that 

jtween  the  Canadian  Government 

great  railroads  of  Canada  seems 

far  more  to  individual  initiative 
'age  than  does  the  railroad  building 
der  which  the  railroads  of  Africa 
ig  constructed.  In  no  great  in- 
•ither  in  Africa  or  Asia,  is  a  little 
)f    private    capital    going    ahead 

governmental  assistance,  govern- 
subsidy,  or  governmental  author- 
)en  the  waste  lands  of  the  continent 
nerce  or  to  establish  in  waste 
ew  centres  of  commercial  life  and 
.    The  kind  of  pioneering  spirit 

such  men  as  Huntington  and  Hill 
front  of  the  crowd  in  American 
:ial  development  seems  largely, 
holly,  lacking  in  the  development 
other  continents. 

alia's  transcontinental  line 

istralia  there  is  almost  the  same 
tell.  The  railroads  of  that  con- 
f  course,  began  in  little  coast  lines 
here  and  there  through  the  fertile 
he  great  interior  of  Australia  re- 
jnopened  by  railroads.  A  few 
les  run  down  from  the  north  and 

the  east  and  in  from  the  west, 
a  few  hundred  miles  toward  the 

The  first  transcontinental  rail- 
just  now  being  built  across  that 
t,  north  and  south,  but  here,  too, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
little,  if  any,  incentive  to  gigantic 


individual  endeavor  in  the  railroad  field 

in  Australia. 

If  there  is  one  section  of  the  world  in 
which  the  conditions  surrounding  the  rail- 
road business  are  anywhere  near  akin  to 
the  conditions  that  created  the  great 
American  railroad  systems,  it  is  probable 
that  that  section  is  South  America.  One 
who  has  studied  the  commercial  record  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  or  of  Brazil,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  development  in 
many  of  its  phases  to  the  great  period  of. 
exploitation  which  created  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  as  it  stands  to-day. 
The  foundation  of  the  two  countries  is  the 
same,  namely,  an  abundance  of  agricul- 
tural resources  easily  acceptable  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  if  proper  means  for 
transportation  are  provided. 

THE   ARGENTINE   A    NEW   UNITED   STATES 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  in  particular 
there  are  many  indications  that  not  only 
has  progress  in  transportation  proceeded 
along  the  same  lines  that  we  followed  in 
making  the  American  railroads,  but  also 
that  there  remain  in  that  country  to-day 
opportunities  somewhat  similar  to,  if  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale  than,  the  opportun- 
ities that  lured  men  onward  to  build  such 
systems  as  the  Southern  Pacific,  Union 
Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  even  our  Eastern 
trunk  lines. 

A  student  of  railroads,  noting  the  growth 
of  such  roads  as  the  Buenos  Ayres  &  Pa- 
cific or  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern, 
finds  the  development,  the  history,  and  the 
present  mode  of  operation  of  these  roads 
somewhat  similar  in  a  broad  way  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Even  the  tonnage  which  they 
carry,  the  rate  at  which  they  have  grown, 
and  the  habit  which  they  have  of  establish*^ 
ing  a  great  many  collateral  industries  con- 
nected with  the  railroad  business  are  very 
much  like  the  characteristics  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Of  course,  none  of 
them  is  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  the 
big  Canadian  trunk  line.  The  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern,  which  is  the  biggest 
railroad  in  the  Argentine,  had  about  2,400 
miles  of  track  in  1903  and  earned  about 

$14,000,000    gross.      ItV    \C|\"^  >J^fc  TtSkKWK^ 
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was  about  3,500  and  the  earnings  about  great  railroads  now  in  existence  in  that 

$33,000,000.    The    Canadian    Pacific    is  country.    Their  figures  for  last  year  show 

about  three  times  as  big  in  both  respects,  the  following  result: 

Leaving  mere  size  out  of  the  question,  Average Miks      ^           R«^ 

the  parallel  is  interesting.     Both  roads  are  lyJJ^i^j      RccSJL       ^ 

trunk  lines  in  agricultural  belts,  reaching  Buenos  Ayres&Pacif- 

practically  all  the  important  points  in  the  ^  '^"^  Railroad  .....    3,404   127.953,066    |8^>a 

1       •<..             !-•  L  ^L                        I     r     -..    L   ^i_  Buenos   Ayres    Great 

terntory  which  they  serve.     In  fact,  both  Southern  Railroad  .    3.544     32,846,724     9M 

roads  have  been  very  largely  instrumental  Buenos  Ayres  Western 

in  building  up  and  creating  the  traffic  of  cem^lr'^Argeniine '    "'^'      '^'^^'''''^''     ^'* 

the  cities  upon  which  they  now  exist  and        Railroad 2,994     32^46,730    103,7 

grow  wealthy. 

The  Argentine  road  is  almost  entirely  These  are  the  old  established  trunk  lines 
double  track  and  the  coast  country  and  of  the  Argentine.  None  of  them  is  ex- 
coast  terminals  have  four  or  five  tracks,  ceedingly  old.  In  1865  the  entire  rail- 
Both  are  high  grade  railroads  physically,  road  trackage  of  the  country  was  154  miles. 
using  rail  of  great  weight,  the  metal  on  the  It  grew  very  slowly  until  1880.  From 
Argentine  line  being  the  heavier.  The  that  time  onward  it  multiplied  rapidly, 
standard  section  on  this  South  American  In  ten  years  they  added  4,300  miles,  in 
road  is  85  to  100  pounds  to  the  yard,  which  the  next  ten  years,  they  added  nearly 
is  well  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  Amer-  5,000  and  in  the  next  ten  another  5,000 
ican  track.  However,  the  gauge  is  5  feet  miles.  In  the  three  years  from  1910  on- 
6  inches  against  our  standard  gauge  of  4  ward,  as  many  miles  of  railroad  track  were 
feet  8^  inches,  so  that  in  proportion  to  the  built  in  the  Argentine  as  in  any  previoiis 
weight  to  be  carried  the  rail  is  probably  ten  year  period. 

not  much,  if  any,  stiffer  than  the  rails  on  The  pace  of   construction    is    strongly 

the  Canadian  Pacific.    The  tonnage  of  the  reminiscent  of  a  period  in  the  early  'eighties 

Argentine   road   consists  mostly  of  live-  in  the  transportation  history  of  the  United 

stock,  wheat,  and  general  goods.     In  this  States,  in  which  we  created  many  thou- 

respect  there  is  one  important  difference,  sands  of  miles  of  our  present  railroad  sys- 

which  is  that  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  tem.    It  may  be  that  in  a  continuation  cl 

the  Canadian  Pacific  tonnage  is  lumber,  this  building  period,  and  in  the  almost  cer- 

The  two  roads  are  alike  in  that  both  live  tain  reconstruction  period  that  will  folkyv 

upon  a  very  large  proportion  of  purely  sooner  or  later,  will  lie  the  great  railroad 

agricultural  tonnage,  live-stock  and  grain.  opportunity  of  the  next  generation. 

The  opportunities  for  railroad  exploita- 

ANOTHER    CANADIAN    PACIFIC  .-    „     ^^A     A^..^l^^^^^^     :«     ^u    *               *-. 

tion   and   development   in    that   country 

Curiously  enough,   both   roads  are  at  are  not  being  neglected.     English  capital 

present  engaged  in  constructing  and  oper-  rarely,  if  ever,  neglects  anything  that  k»ks 

ating    a    great    irrigation   System.     The  like  a  chance  for  pioneer  work  of  this  sort 

Canadian    Pacific    System   on   the    Bow  The   capital   of    Europe    has    gone  into 

River  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  System  in  the  Argentine  railroads  very  extensively  in  tk 

Rio  Negro  Valley  came  into  being  from  last  fifteen  years  and  is  to-day  gping  into 

the  same  cause,  namely,  the  desire  of  the  the  Argentine  faster  than  it  is  coming  to 

two  roads  to  populate  and  bring  into  cul-  the  United  States  and  almost  as  fast  as  it 

tivation  great  areas  of  country,  which  had  is  going  into  Canada, 
in  them  all  the  ingredients  of  agricultural 

success  except  wafer.  ^  pioneering  syndicate 

This  parallel  is  interesting  not  so  much  From  an  American  point  of  view,  tbe 

as  a  purely  railroad  study  as  because  it  most  interesting  thing  that  is  happening 

points  to  the  possibility  that  in  the  Argen-  in  the  Argentine  railroad  field  is  the  ac* 

tine  there  may  be  to-day  opportunities  tivity  of  a  company  that  was  incorpontd 

as  great  as  any  that  ever  existed  in  our  in  Maine  on  July  12,  1912,  under  the  name 

own  West,  or  in  Canada.    There  are  four  "  The  Argentine   Railway."    That  coo- 
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'  is  in  part  an  American  company  repre- 
ng  to  quite  a  large  extent  the  same 
ests  that,  a  few  years  ago,  created  a 
interesting  episode  in  American  rail- 
finance.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Percival  Farquhar,  a  young  and 
jwhat  over-ambitious  financier,  a 
p  of  American,  Canadian,  and  Eng- 
capitalists  undertook  the  rather  dan- 
Lis  task  of  buying  control  of  several 
rican  railroads  to  constitute  a  new 
k  line  system.  The  railroads  upon 
h  they  centred  their  operations  in 
country  were  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
•ash,  and  the  Rock  Island.  The  epi- 
culminated  in  a  great  fiasco,  after 
h  the  three  railroads  reverted  to  their 
nal  possessors,  taking  with  them  a 
iderable  amount  of  the  free  cash  and 
r  assets  of  this  group  of  capitalists. 
lis  setback,  serious  as  it  looked  at 
time,  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of 
pioneering  syndicate.  It  did,  how- 
,  induce  these  people  to  believe  that 
J  were  other  fields  in  the  world  in  which 
rprise  of  that  sort  might  encounter 
serious  dangers  than  it  met  in  the 
5  of  Wall  Street.  The  syndicate  had 
large  interests  in  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
juay,  and  Chile,  controlling  the  Brazil 
way,  Bolivia  Land  &  Colotiization 
ipany,  the  Uruguay  Railway,  and  the 
)fagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway.  The 
jntine  Railway  was  incorporated  to 
te  a  new  railroad  group  in  the  Argen- 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  attempt 
the  same  interests  had  made  to  create 
N  railroad  system  in  the  United  States. 
>  that  end  a  very  broad  charter  was 
n  out.  1 1  allows  the  company  to  buy,  or 
i,  or  lease,  or  operate  railroads,  street 
rays,  telegraph,  gas,  electric  light,  oil, 
ng,  dock,  and  various  other  enterprises, 
to  deal  in  land  and  to  do  an  engineering 
:ontracting  business.  Under  this  omni- 
:harter  the  company  has  bought  a  large 
est  in  the  Entre  Rios  Railways,  the  Arg- 
le  Northeastern,  the  Cordoba  Central, 
the  Provincial  Railways  of  Sante  F6. 
»rding  to  the  literature  of  the  company, 
object  is  to  combine  these  railroads 
•ever  possible  and  to  improve  them  and 
I  them  up  to  date  "under  modern 
rican  railroad  practices."    The  com- 


bination has  a  good  terminal  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  has  obtained  charters  to  build  a 
good  many  miles  of  new  railroad  in  the 
agricultural  plains  of  the  Argentine.  It 
has  also  purchased  very  large  tracts  of 
undeveloped  land  at  low  prices  and  is 
proceeding  to  cultivate  some  of  them  and 
sell  and  develop  others.  Another  side 
line  is  the  purchase  of  large  forests  of 
quebracho,  which  it  is  expected  will  turn 
out  to  be  exceedingly  profitable. 

AN    EXPEDITION    FOR    PROFIT 

This  venture  is  a  typical  modern  expedi- 
tion for  profit.  It  is  strongly  reminiscent  in 
many  of  its  details  of  the  glorious  days  of 
the  early  'nineties,  when  men  like  Harriman, 
Judge  Moore,  D.  G.  Reid,  and  others  were 
putting  together  by  acquisition  and  con- 
struction new  systems  of  American  rail- 
roads. It  is  too  eariy  to  say  whether  the 
operations  of  this  syndicate  should  be 
compared  with  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  or  with  the  more  reckless,  if 
more  spectacular,  operations  that  created 
the  Rock  Island,  the  modem  New  Haven, 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Gould 
System,  or  even  the  ill-fated  Great  Central 
merger.  The  railroads  that  the  syndicate 
purchased  did  not  include  any  of  the  very 
powerful  Argentine  systems,  and  this  fact 
seems  to  argue  that  this  Anglo-American 
syndicate  is  not  likely  to  become  in  the 
near  future,  by  any  means,  the  most  power- 
ful interest  in  Argentine  railroads.  But 
when  men  of  an  acquisitive  character 
seek  railroad  power,  they  are  not  apt  to 
stop  at  anything  that  their  capital  will 
justify,  and  sometimes  they  have  even 
been  known  to  attempt  tasks  far  beyond 
them.  What  we  have  discovered  in  Amer- 
ican railroad  finance  in  the  last  two  years 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  nor  is  it  par- 
ticularly likely  to  induce  private  American 
capital  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream 
toward  ambitious  railroad  ventures  of 
the  merger  class  in  South  America,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

If  the  Argentine  is  the  most  promising 
railroad  field  in  South  America,  it  is  not, 
by  any  means,  the  only  one.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  South  America  is  full  of  stories 
and  records  of  ventures  of  the  pioneering 
sort,  some  of  which  Ivaiv^  Xmttvw\  «v\x  ^^ 


THE  RAILROAD  DREAMS  AND  THE  RAILRO 

AMONG    THE    MAGNIFICENT    VISIONS    THAT    ARE    SLOWLY    BEING    REALIZED  ARE  THE  ALL-t 
ADELAIDE    TO    PALMERSTON.       ALREADY  COMPLETED    IS    THE    ROUNOAM 
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and  some  of  which  have  not.  I  n  Chile,  the 
railroads  of  to-day  are  practically  all 
Government-owned.  The  Government  has 
just  completed  the  linking  of  the  north- 
and-  south  railroads  to  make  a  system 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  country, 
following  the  coast  line,  but  at  a  consider- 
able distance  inland.  This  linking  of 
scattered  railroads  to  make  a  connected 
system  probably  precludes  the  possibility 
of  much  individual  exploitation  in  that 
country;  and  the  privately  owned  railroads 
of  Chile  are  small  and  not  particularly 
important  at  the  present  time. 

In  Peru,  the  railroads  have  a  peculiar 
interest  to  Americans  because  the  railroad 
industry  in  that  country  had  its  very  be- 
ginning in  the  daring  ambitions  and  cur- 
ious faith  of  an  American  who  must  have 
been  imbued  with  the  same  kind  of  cour- 
age and  gifted  with  the  same  kind  of 
vision  that  created  the  Central  Pacific 
and  most  of  our  other  trunk  lines. 

HENRY    MEIGGS'S   DREAM 

Years  ago  Henry  Meiggs  conceived  the 
notion  of  starting  a  railroad  on  the  coast 
of  Peru  which  would  cross  the  Andes  and 
connect  at  some  place  in  the  East  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon.  That 
was  one  of  the  great  railroad  dreams  of  the 
last  century.  The  road  was  started  at  the 
port  of  Callao  on  the  West  Coast,  ran 
through  Lima,  and  climbed  the  Andes. 
The  construction  was  probably  more  diffi- 
cult than  anything  of  the  sort  that  has 
ever  been  attempted  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  During  the  upward  climb 
of  more  than  15,000  feet  there  are  more 
than  twenty  switchbacks.  The  engineer- 
ing feats  involved  in  the  building  of  tunnels 
and  bridges  to  surmount  the  Andes  have 
not  been  surpassed,  for  daring,  in  the 
records  of  the  North  American  railroads. 

The  story,  so  far  as  the  pioneering  end 
of  it  goes,  ends  unhappily,  as  it  so  often 
ends  all  over  the  world.  The  work  was 
pushed  forward  for  some  years  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost,  in  money  and  in  lives.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  road,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
is  more  than  $200,000  a  mile,  and  it  is 
said  that  more  than  7,500  men  died  of 
fever  or  were  killed  in  its  construction. 
In  1877,  when  the  road  had  reached  a 


little  village  called  Chida,  in  the  hea 
the  mountains,  Meiggs  broke  down 
died  from  overwork  and  strain.      At 
same  time  the  Government's  treasury 
out  and  it  was  imi)ossible  to  push  the  ^ 
forward.    The    road    stopped    and 
operated  more  or  less  unsuccessful!) 
many  years.     In  1891  the  work  wa< 
sumed.    At  that  date  the  Peruvian 
poration  came  into  existence  and  took 
the  railroad.  It  let  the  contract  to  comi 
the  line  to  Mr.  William  Thomdike,  anc 
American,  who  pushed  it  forward  ai 
the  divide,  to  Oroya,  which   is   now 
eastern   terminus.     The   railroad  is 
to  be  the  highest  railroad  in  the  wi 
It  is  also  one  of  the  highest  priced. 

THE    RICHEST   RAILROAD 

When  one  encounters  in  the  record 
South  American  railroads  such  ei 
ordinary  figures  as  $200,000  a  mik 
appears  impossible  that  railroads  cai 
built  in  that  country  with  any  kind 
chance  for  profit;  for  $200,000  is  far  i 
than  the  average  per  mile  capitalizatio 
for  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Raih 
That  it  can  be  done  on  a  small  sea 
evidenced  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Railwa 
Brazil,  which  is  a  little  road  86|  miles  I 
that  cost  more  than  $200,000  a  mile, 
that  earned  last  year  on  its  main  line  i 
than  $100,000  a  mile,  and  was  able  to 
14  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock. 
largest  part  of  its  earnings  come  i 
coffee.  It  probably  earns  more  im 
per  mile  of  road  than  any  other  rail 
anywhere  on  either  American  contii 
the  figure  being  well  in  excess  of 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  or  of  the  Pan 
Railroad,  which  stand  close  to  the  to 
the  list  in  volume  of  gross  earnings 
mile  among  the  railroads  operatol 
American  interests. 

In  Brazil  there  seems  to  be  almos 
great  an  opportunity  for  pioneering  m 
or  for  financial  expk>itation,  as  in 
Argentine,  and  possibly,  as  time  goes 
it  will  be  a  bigger  field  and  a  more  pi 
ising  field  than  any  other  country  in 
world.  Private  capital  is  given  plent 
chance.  One  finds  in  that  country 
tentious  holding  companies  somewhat  t 
ilar  to  our  American  corporations. 
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Brazil  Railway,  for  instance,  like  the  Ar- 
gentine Railway,  is  incorporated  in  Maine. 
It  had  in  operation  at  the  last  report 
about  3,000  miles  of  road  and  had  about 
2,000  miles  projected  or  under  const  ruction. 
Apart  from  the  direct  lines  owned,  it  had 
various  other  railroads  and  some  compan- 
ies that  were  not  railroads  which  it  held 
by  stock  control.  Its  whole  construction 
and  plan  of  finance  seems  to  be  American 
except  that,  like  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it 
carries  on  various  collateral  enterprises, 
like  cattle  raising,  the  operation  of  ports, 
etc.  This  year,  in  partnership  with  a 
packing  house  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
it  has  gone  into  the  meat  packing  business 
in  Sao  Paulo.  It  has  also  gone  into  the 
lumber  business  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
it  seems  likely  that  sometime  it  may  be  a 
gigantic  syndicate  of  many  commercial 
activities.  The  interests  that  dominate  it 
are  said  to  be  practically  the  same  interests 
that  are  represented  in  the  Argentine  Rail- 
way, partly  American  and  partly  British. 

BRAZIL  THE  NEXT  GREAT  RAILROAD  CENTRE 

That  central  Brazil  will  be  the  stamping 
ground  for  the  great  promoters  and  the 
future  home  of  railroad  finance,  high  and 
low,  is  by  far  the  most  likely  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  this  article  began. 
If  one  glance  at  the  railroad  map  of  South 
America,  he  will  observe  that  probably 
90  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  lines  in  the 
Argentine  are  solid  lines,  indicating  that 
the  railroads  are  already  built;  but  that  in 
Brazil,  a  ver>'  much  larger  country,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  lines  indicated  are 
broken  lines,  to  show  that  they  are  not  yet 
built,  but  are  projected  or  under  way. 
Brazil  seems  now  to  be  full  of  promoters, 
some  of  them  Americans,  but  most  of 
them  not.  In  this  lull  in  American  business 
enterprise,  the  British  have  taken  a  long 
lead  and  have  far  outdistanced  American 
finance  and  American  enterprise.  It  may 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  own  American  systems  of  rail- 
roads, British  capital  also  led.  In  fact, 
practically  all  the  pioneer  lines  of  the 
United  States,  both  east  and  west,  were 
floated  on  the  Continent.  The  systems 
which  to-day  we  call  distinctively  Ameri- 
ican,  like    the    Pennsylvania,   the   New 


York  Central,  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
the  Santa  Fe,  were  financed  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  Europe.  The  actual  con- 
ception and  promotion  of  the  enterprise 
was,  for  the  most  part,  American.  The 
Great  Northern  was  promoted  by  Can- 
adians and  built  largely  by  British  capital 
and  is  to-day  a  hybrid  property  with  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  its  owner- 
ship still  resting  abroad. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the 
construction  and  promotion  stages  South 
America  should  be,  from  the  railroad 
point  of  view,  largely  a  preserve  for 
British  capital.  The  genius  of  American 
finance  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  genius 
for  pioneering.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Harriman  built  very  little 
railroad,  and  that  the  late  Mr.  Morgan, 
for  all  his  boundless  enterprise  and  courage, 
was  not  primarily  a  railroad  builder. 
These  men,  undoubtedly  the  two  greatest 
railroad  financial  figures  in  our  history, 
found  their  life  work  not  in  building  new 
lines  through  vacant  places,  but  in  gather- 
ing together  the  ruins  left  over  from  per- 
iods of  inflation,  over-extension,  and  too 
much  courage,  and  in  re-creating  out  of 
these  broken  properties  strong  and  massive 
enterprises  that  were  better  adapted  to 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

So,  in  the  future,  may  some  Harriman 
or  Morgan  pick  up  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  great  Argentine  system,  or  the  great 
Brazilian  system,  and  put  behind  them  the 
magic  of  a  great  name  to  draw  into  the 
treasury  the  funds  of  all  the  world,  just  as, 
in  the  reconstruction  age  of  American 
railroads,  these  transportation  and  finan- 
cial geniuses  created  out  of  the  wrecks  of  a 
former  period  the  present  railroad  systems 
of  our  country.  Certainly  there  is  no 
other  field  in  all  the  world  which  seems 
more  likely  to  constitute  such  railroad 
dynasties  as  these  men  created  and  upheld 
in  this  country  during  their  lifetime.  The 
land  is  there  to  be  tilled  and  cultivated. 
The  possibilities  of  profit  are  there  to  be 
seized  and  exploited.  The  foundation  is 
already  laid,  and  the  only  question  re- 
maining is,  who  will  be  the  builders  of  the 
coming  generation? 


REMOVING  THE  BLINDING  CURSE  OF 
THE    MOUNTAINS 

HOW  DR.  Mcmullen,  of  the  public   health    service,  is    organizing  the 

WAR  AGAINST  TRACHOMA  IN  THE  APPALACHIANS  —  RELIEVING  THE    PITIABLE 

CONDITION    OF   THOUSANDS  OF    AFFLICTED  CHILDREN    AND   ADULTS,  AND 

SETTING  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  FURTHER  WORK  TO  BE  DONE  BY  THE  STATES 
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TWO  years  ago  a  cry  for  help 
came  from  Kentucky.  Miles 
from  the  railroad,  up  in  the 
mountain  counties,  the  peo- 
ple were  suffering  from  tra- 
choma. How  long  it  had  been  rife  there, 
where  it  came  from,  and  how  severe  or 
how  widespread  it  was,  no  one  knew. 
Only  the  local  health  authorities  had 
found  that  they  were  unable  to  cope  with 
it  successfully.  Then  they  sent  their 
cry  for  help  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  trachoma  a  filth 
disease,  although  it  owes  its  prevalence 
to  insanitary  Hving.  It  is  a  painful  and 
disfiguring  affection  which  attacks  the 
inside  of  the  eyelid  first,  resulting  in 
inflammation  which  in  turn  as  it  heals 
results  in  scar  tissue.  It  is  this  scar  tissue 
which,  constantly  irritating  the  eyeball, 
causes  the  formation  of  scars  across  the 
cornea,  producing  blindness. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  cannot  read  and  the  eyes  are  so 
intensely  sensitive  to  light  that  he  is  in 
continual  pain. 

If  neglected,  the  disease  will  last  a  life- 
time; even  when  treated  its  results  are 
apt  to  be  terrible.  The  scars  are  dis- 
figuring and  cause  impairment  of  sight. 

Authorities  differ  about  the  proportion 
of  neglected  cases  that  result  in  blindness; 
some  put  it  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  All 
agree  that  it  is  so  high  that  the  disease  is 
a  serious  menace  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  where  it  gets  a  foothold. 

Though  trachoma  is  classed  as  "  danger- 
ous and  communicable,"  intelligence  and 
ordinary  sanitary  precautions  on  the  part 


of  a  patient  will  keep  it  from  spreadias 
from  one  member  of  a  househoM  ta 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mon sharing  of  toilet  facilities  will  fron 
one  sporadic  case  make  patients  of  al 
the  members  of  a  household.  Such  is  the 
hideous,  blinding  curse  that  has  fallei 
upon  hundreds  of  people  in  the  littk 
settlements  in  the  mountains. 

Now  it  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the  privi- 
lege of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice to  go  into  any  state  and  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  k>cal  health  authorities 
their  responsibilities  for  curbing  an  qii> 
demic.  Ordinarily  an  epidemic  can  be 
handled  by  a  quarantine  and  is  prompttr 
checked  if  the  law  is  properly  administered. 

But  here  the  case  was  different;  the 
stubbornness  of  the  epidemic,  the  oriem 
of  which  nobody  knows  anything  about 
required  a  different  treatment  and  oae 
that  the  health  authorities  of  the  state 
were  wise  enough  to  recogni7.e  they  had 
not  the  facilities  to  command. 

First,  it  required  an  investigation  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  geographi- 
cally and  of  what  one  might  call  its 
intensity  —  the  proportion  of  the  pop*- 
lation  afflicted.  Next,  a  demonstratioo 
was  needed  of  how  to  get  at  and  cure  thos 
already  diseased.  Third,  a  campaign  of 
education  to  teach  the  people  how  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

The  first  work  was  put  into  the  handi 
of  Dr.  John  McMullen,  Passed  AssisUBl 
Surgeon  of  the  United  Sutes  PvUbc 
Health  Service,  perhaps  the  best  diag- 
nostician of  trachonu  in  the  country  if 
virtue  of  many  years'  experience  in 
ing  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island. 
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r.  McMuIIen  is  an  imperturbable, 
er  deliberate  man  of  wisdom  and  medi- 
In  the  summer  of  1912  he  disap- 
ed  into  the  wilderness  on  the  Kentucky 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  where 

form  the  great  divide  between  Ken- 
;y  on  the  west  and  Virginia,  West 
;inia,  and  Tennessee  on  the  east  and 
h;  later  he  emerged  with  a  report. 
In  company  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Duke, 
county  health  officer,"  he  writes,  "  1 
/ed  on  July  12th  at  Hindman,  the 
ity  seat  of  Knott  County,  twenty 
s  from  the  nearest  railroad  and 
bed  on  horseback  over  very  rough 
Is.    Since  my  examinations  were  only 

the  purpose  of  determining  the 
'alence  of  trachoma,  with  insufficient 
J  for  clinical  work,  it  was  a  question 

best  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure 
^rtunity  of  examining  a  sufficient 
iber  of  people. 

THE   mountaineers'    "  SORE    EYES" 

I   found  the  people  much  interested 

willing  to  lend  their  assistance  and 

ty  cooperation  to  any  measure  which 

ht    benefit    the    appalling    numbers 

'ring  from  the  'sore  eyes'  or  'granu- 

1  lids,'  as  trachoma  is  known  here, 

this   was   particularly    true   of   the 

:ors  of  Knott  County.    The  majority 

he  country  schools  were  in  session  at 

time,  but  none  of  the  town  schools, 

it  was  decided  to  visit  as  many  of 

former  as  possible,  in  various  sections 

he  counties,  since  some  communities 

much  more  heavily  infected  than  are 

jrs,  60  or  75  per  cent,  of  families  being 

cted   in   some   neighborhoods.    These 

pols  could  be  reached  only  on  horse- 

i,  as  the  roads  are  bad,  often  only  the 

;y  beds  of  creeks. 

The  examination  of  four  schools,  which 
the  usual  day's  work,  meant  a  ride 
wenty  or  more  miles.  Many  persons 
t  examined  along  the  roadside  and 
he  homes  in  passing,  and  there  was 
itically  never  any  objection  to  having 
r  eyes  examined,  as  the  people  are  well 
jainted  with  'granular  lids'  and  its 
Tul  consequences,  usually  willing  to 
uss  the  subject,  and  interested  in 
ning  matters  pertaining  to  health. 


"The  investigation  included  Knott, 
Perry,  Leslie,  Breathitt,  Lee,  Owsley, 
and  Clark  counties,  in  the  order  named. 
All  these  are  in  the  mountains  except 
Clark  County,  which  is  in  the  blue-grass 
region,  but  bordering  on  the  mountain 
counties.  A  total  of  3,974  people  were 
examined,  and  five  hundred  of  them,  or 
12^  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  trachoma  in  its  various  stages.  The 
diagnosis  of  trachoma,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report,  was  made  only  in  positive 
cases;  those  only  suspicious  were  not 
included,  but  doubtless  some  of  them  were 
beginning  trachoma. 

"Of  the  total  number  examined,  2,7t>0 
were  school  children  from  the  mountain 
counties;  338,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  had 
undoubted  trachoma,  while  in  Clark 
County,  which  is  in  the  blue-grass  region 
where  living  conditions  are  totally  differ- 
ent, only  fifteen  cases, or  about  3J  per  cent., 
were  found  affected  among  the  436  school 
children  examined.  A  total  of  3,232 
school  children  were  examined. 

"  If  conditions,  as  found  in  the  child, 
are  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  is 
in  the  home,  certainly  a  12  per  cent, 
average  of  trachoma  among  the  school 
children  indicates  an  appalling  amount  of 
trachoma  in  the  homes  of  these  good  and 
honest  people  in  the  mountains. 

"Dr.  Stucky,  a  local  physician,  re- 
ports that  in  one  mountain  county  he 
examined  100  cases  in  two  days,  25  per 
cent,  of  whom  had  trachoma  or  other 
infectious  disease  of  the  eyes.  Also  in 
another  mountain  county  he  'examined 
more  than  200  cases;  25  per  cent,  and 
more  of  these  had  trachoma.  Many  of 
them  were  the  most  pitiful  and  hopeless  1 
had  ever  seen.' 

"  It  is  obvious  that  trachoma  is  plentiful, 
but  it  is  difficult,  outside  of  schools  and 
public  institutions,  to  secure  the  examina- 
tion of  sufficient  numbers  to  give  exact 
percentages.  However,  on  the  opening 
day  of  court  week  in  a  county  seat,  I 
examined  the  eyes  of  245  people  in  a 
routine  manner,  regardless  of  whether 
any  diseased  condition  existed,  and  found 
that  45  of  them,  or  about  18  per  cent., 
had  trachoma,  and  about  10  per  cent, 
showed  corneal  complications.    The  ma- 
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jority  of  these  were  men,  heads  of  families, 
from  all  sections  of  that  county. 

IDENTIFYING   RELATIVES    BY  TRACHOMA 

"In  examining  the  eyes  of  school  chil- 
dren it  was  my  habit  to  request  the  teacher 
to  write  down  the  names  of  such  pupils 
as  had  trachoma,  and  1  was  able  in  this 
manner  to  pick  out  entire  families,. as  all 
usually  had  the  disease.  In  many  cases 
the  teacher  informed  me  that  some  of 
the  worst  cases  were  not  iii  school  that 
day  and  were  often  absent  on  account  of 
'sore  eyes/  In  one  particular  instance 
the  teacher  volunteered  to  send  for  the 
remainder  of  the  children,  and  produced 
seven  of  the  worst  cases  of  trachoma  1  had 
ever  seen,  much  like  the  old  'Egyptian 
ophthalmia'  formerly  seen  among  immi- 
grants. The  remainder  of  this  family 
were  absent  from  home  or  the  eyes  were 
too  acutely  inflamed  to  make  the  trip  to 
the  schoolhouse  possible." 

So  much  for  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  doctor  continues  with  the 
same  restraint,  conscientiously  avoiding 
all  exaggeration,  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  affliction  means  to  the  patient. 

"Among  the  hundreds  of  cases  of  tra- 
choma seen  among  these  good  and  honest 
Anglo-Saxons  of  the  mountains,"  he  tells 
of  small  children,  shut  up  in  darkened 
rooms,  getting  behind  the  furniture  to 
shut  out  all  light  from  the  eyes,  so  intense 
was  the  suffering.  Many  of  them  had 
not  seen  light  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
In  one  of  the  schools  a  number  of  the 
nearer  neighbors  were  present,  and  there 
were  cases  of  trachoma  ranging  from  the 
acute  onset  in  the  small  child  to  those 
cases  in  adults  which  had  lasted  a  lifetime 
and  had  ended  in  total  blindness. 

Picture  a  mountain  region  so  remote 
that  the  nearest  town  of  any  size  is,  by 
grace  of  a  casual  railroad  service  conspir- 
ing with  the  miles,  a  two  days'  journey 
away,  and  as  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
landlocked  mountaineers  as  if  it  were  at 
the  Antipodes;  picture  an  isolated  folk 
peopling  this  remote  and  desolate,  albeit 
beautiful,  country  living  into  old  age  with 
no  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  than  that 
obtained  from  periodic  visits  to  the  county 
seat,  with  its  four  hundred  inhabitants. 


Large  families  are  the  rule  on  these 
upland  farms.  Often  there  are  from  txM 
to  fifteen  children  in  one  household,  and 
frequently  the  cabins  consist  of  only 
one  room  in  which  all  the  members  of  the 
family  cook,  eat,  and  sleep. 

THE    FAMILY  TOWEL 

In  some  cases  the  family  wash-basin 
is  a  large,  hollowed-out  stone,  half  buried 
in  the  ground  near  the  well,  and  it 
is  seldom  if  ever  entirely  emptied  or 
cleaned;  the  family  towel  is  used  by  the 
whole  family  for  days  on  end.  In  winter 
the  cabins,  even  if  they  have  windows,  are 
hermetically  sealed.  Many  of  the  children 
walk  for  miles  over  bad  roads  to  ill- 
ventilated  schools. 

The  pathologist  in  his  laboratory  could 
not  prepare  a  better  culture  bed  for  the 
artificial  propagation  of  illusive  and  fragile 
bacteria  than  these  people  prepare,  by  the 
simple  omission  of  ordinary  sanitary 
precautions  in  their  daily  lives,  for  thfi 
sturdy  and  tenacious  germs  of  trachoma 
which  found  their  way  among  them  at 
some  unknown  time  from  some  unknown 
source.  Consequently  the  disease  has 
grown  and  flourished. 

Against  this  fearful  state  of  things. 
Dr.  Stucky,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been 
making  a  plucky  single-handed  fight  for 
years.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union  Settle- 
ment at  Hindman,  he  has  been  conducting 
semi-annual  clinics.  With  the  help  of 
Miss  Butler,  the  trained  nurse  at  the 
Settlement  —  known  throughout  the 
region  as  "the  angel  of  the  mountains" 
—  he  had  succeeded  in  giving  temporary' 
relief  to  five  or  six  hundred  cases  a  year. 

As  Dr.  Stucky  well  realized,  these 
clinics  merely  scratched  the  surface.  How 
was  the  Public  Health  Service  going  to 
handle  the  situation? 

There  was  no  precedent  except  the 
work  of  the  British  Government  in  India. 
And  since  the  British  Government  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  stamping 
out  trachoma  among  the  natives,  there 
seemed  little  in  its  example  that  Dr. 
McMuUen  could  follow.  For  Dr.  Mc- 
Mullen  was  canny  enough  to  see  that  the 
most  unwise  policy  he  could  follow  woukl 
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'    be  to  spend  much  money,  even  if  the 
:    Service  gave  it  to  him.    For  his  task  was 
i    to  teach  people  who  were  very  poor  how 
to  guard  themselves  against  the  disease, 
r     Manifestly,   he  could  do  this  seemingly 
easy  thing  only  by  getting  the  best  possible 
results  from  the  simplest  possible  equip- 
ment and  by  spending  the  least  possible 
money  in  his  demonstration  work. 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  these  simple, 
proud  people,  miracles  were  not  amiss, 
nor  was  the  doctor  averse  to  appearing  a 
little  like  a  magician. 

THE   MAGIC  OF   THE    HEALER 

How  could  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
tell,  when  he  walked  into  a  country  school 
and  picked  out  which  children  were 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  his  practised 
eye  was  spotting  case  after  case  of  the 
disease  ?  And  when  patients  came  to  him 
with  things  less  stubborn  than  the  tra- 
choma he  was  studying,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  atropin  cleared  their  vision  in  a 
twinkling,  was  it  strange  that  tales  of  the 
healer  began  to  travel  back  to  the  land- 
locked hamlets  of  the  mountains? 

So,  using  these  experiments  of  his  investi- 
gating trip  as  his  cue,  Dr.  McMullen 
thought  out  how  to  begin  his  campaign 
,  against  the  disease,  and  he  opened  that 
\    campaign  last  fall. 

In  Hindman,  the  county  seat  of  Knott 
'.  County,  the  ranking  metropolis  of  the  re- 
gion —  four  hundred  inhabitants,  twenty 
miles  from  the  railroad  —  he  established 
the  only  hospital  to  be  found  within  a 
two  days'  journey. 

It  was  not  an  imposing  structure;  it 
was  reassuringly  familiar  and  yet  oddly 
strange  to  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  It  was 
one  of  the  plainest  of  the  old  town  houses, 
rented  for  ten  dollars  a  month,  remodeled 
for  convenience,  freshly  papered  and 
painted  and  scrubbed.  Behind  it,  in 
place  of  the  old  iron  waste  pipe  that  had 
carried  sewage  into  the  brook  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  neighbors,  two 
barrels,  a  T  pipe,  and  a  bit  of  wire  screen- 
ing arranged  themselves  into  an  inexpen- 
sive but  chemically  correct  septic  tank. 

"Tell  everybody  to  come!"  the  word 
was  passed  around  throughout  the  country 
for  miles.    "  It's  your  hospital;  now  come 


and  celebrate  its  birthday-party."  Notices 
were  sent  to  the  churches  and  the  schools, 
and  when  the  great  day  came,  the  people 
came,  too,  the  well  and  the  sick,  the  halt  as 
well  as  the  blind.  And  all  brought  flowers 
until  the  placed  looked  like  a  garden. 

THE    FIRST   HOSPITAL 

There  was  the  simple  little  building 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
houses  about  it  except  the  big  American 
flag  and  the  truly  wonderful  cleanliness. 
At  the  shining  windows  were  clean  shades 
and  fresh  curtains,  the  latter  made  of 
inexpensive  Hindman  muslin.  Under 
foot,  in  place  of  the  old  begrimed  boards, 
was  a  spotless  white  flooring  due  not  to 
the  carpenter's  art  but  to  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  sand  soap  and  elbow  grease. 
And  there,  between  the  rows  of  flower- 
decked  beds  with  their  white  spreads, 
each  embroidered  with  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  stood  the 
beaming  doctor,  resplendent  in  full  dress 
uniform,  and  three  smiling  nurses  in  their 
starched  white  dresses. 

It  was  a  vision  of  simplicity  and  clean- 
liness; a  miracle  of  kindliness  and  com- 
mon sense.  And  to  many  of  the  moun- 
taineers who  had  come  in  from  the  upland 
farms  where  they  dwelt  in  dire  poverty 
and  isolation,  it  was  a  revelation. 

And  the  wonders  of  modem  medical 
science  began  at  once. 

For  among  the  visitors  that  first  day 
was  a  blind  old  man  who  had  been  led 
there  on  foot,  stumbling  over  the  roads, 
from  his  home  fifty  miles  away.  The 
diagnosis  revealed  not  trachoma,  but 
cataract;  he  was  operated  on  and  put 
to  bed.  Ten  days  later  he  was  home  again ; 
and  he  was  able  to  see,  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years. 

And  far  and  near  spread  the  tale  of  his 
recovery,  and  of  the  recovery  of  others 
who  followed  his  example. 

From  another  neighborhood  came  a 
family  of  three,  a  young  man,  his  wife, 
and  their  child.  The  girl  had  somehow 
escaped.  The  man  and  the  baby  were 
both  afflicted  and  in  great  pain,  with 
cloths  tied  around  their  eyes.  For  a 
hundred  days,  as  the  man  expressed  it. 
he  had  been  blind. 
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Two  weeks  later,  after  the  young  father 
had  been  operated  upon  and  had  been 
released  from  his  confinement  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  he  looked  around  him  and 
saw;  and  he  heaved  a  great  sigh. 

"'Fore  the  Lx)rd,  I  didn't  die!"  he 
burst  forth,  venting  for  the  first  time  all 
the  terror  and  doubt  which  had  been  pent 
up  within  him  during  the  days  of  his  long 
and  tedious  treatment. 

"When  1  lef  home  the  folks  all  said, 
'Ef  you  go  down  there  to  the  hospital 
they'll  put  you  to  sleep  and  it  'pears  like 
you  won't  wake  up  no  more.'  I'm  goin' 
back  to  Painter's  Creek  to  tell  them  it 
ain't  so!" 

So  back  they  went  rejoicing  to  tell  the 
story  to  the  wondering  neighbors;  he 
and  his  baby  were  not  cured  but  vastly 
improved.  And  in  their  hands  the  parents 
carried  medicine,  in  their  heads  some  con- 
crete ideas  on  sanitation,  and  in  their 
hearts  an  abiding  faith. 

And  so  the  gospels  of  cleanliness  and 
health  are  slowly  spreading. 

"that  half  a-powerful" 

Some  one  has  said  of  these  simple  and 
lovable  people  that  under  the  calm  exterior 
they  boil  like  a  kettle  of  water.  Of 
stoicism  under  the  knife  there  are  many 
cases.  Dr.  Stucky  reports  of  one  old 
woman  that  after  a  difficult  operation  on 
one  eye  she  drew  a  deep  breath  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"That  halp  a-powerful,  doctor!  But 
if  you'll  just  whittle  a  bit  off  the  other 
eye  it'll  halp  a  lot  more!" 

It  was  last  September  when  the  Hind- 
man  hospital  was  opened.  In  November 
its  twin  was  opened  in  Hyden,  the  county 
seat  of  Leslie  County,  an  equally  remote 
and  equally  tiny  metropolis.  At  the 
close  of  March  the  third  demonstration 
station  was  opened  at  Jackson,  on  the 
railroad.  Up  to  June  6th,  when  the 
oldest  had  been  running  only  nine  months 
and  the  newest  as  many  weeks,  there 
were  6,726  treatments,  $21  hospital  cases, 
and  $49  operations  to  the  credit  of  the 
three  hospitals.    And  this  notwithstand- 


ing that  winter  is  the  off  season  whea 
supplies  are  brought  in  with  difficulty  on 
muleback  and  patients  find  it  hard  to  get 
into  town  over  the  frozen  roads. 

Dr.  McMullen  now  has  a  central  office 
in  Lexington  and  a  doctor  and  two  nurses 
in  residence  at  each  hospital  with  a  head 
nurse  in  charge  of  all.  Each  hospital  is 
costing  approximately  ^25  a  day  to  main- 
tain, including  salaries,  and  the  three  are 
covering  an  area  of  one  hundred  square 
miles  with  their  merciful  services.  Be- 
sides the  actual  treatments,  the  hospitals 
are  centres  for  a  great  educational  propa- 
ganda; Dr.  McMullen  has  sent  simple 
literature  on  how  to  guard  against  and 
how  to  cure  trachoma  into  every  house- 
hold in  four  counties;  he  and  his  assistants 
seize  every  opportunity  to  lecture  on  it 
in  schoolhouses  and  in  churches,  in  and 
out  of  season,  whenever  and  wherever 
the  occasion  presents  itself. 

In  this  way  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  made  a  very  telling  demonstration  of 
what  any  county  could  do  at  the  moderate 
cost  of  J!i9,ooo  a  year.  It  hopes  that  even- 
tually the  states  and  the  counties  will  take 
over  the  work  and  carry  it  forward. 

And  meanwhile,  besides  this  intensive 
study  and  demonstration  work  at  the 
point  where  the  disease  was  most  rife. 
the  Service  is  completing  its  job  by  find- 
ing out  where  else  it  exists. 

Over  in  Jefferson  County,  across  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  the  35.297  school  chit- 
dren  have  been  examined  and  the  name 
of  every  child  with  trachoma  is  known  Id 
the  local  health  authorities.  And  on  tbe 
eastern  watershed  of  the  Appalachians, 
through  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  do^n 
into  the  Carolinas,  into  eastern  Tenn- 
essee and  Georgia,  the  doctors  of  tk 
Public  Health  Service  are  at  work  studying 
and  reporting  on  the  eyes  of  70,000  school 
children,  while,  scattered  through  tkc 
Western  states,  fifteen  other  doctors  are 
at  work  among  the  Indians. 

Before  it  gets  through,  the  Health  Serv- 
ice hopes  to  make  a  complete  detnon- 
stration  of  how  to  make  trachoma  in  these 
states  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 
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MARKABLE    DEVICE   THAT    ENABLES    A    SHIP  S   CAPTAIN    TO    DETERMINE    THE 
iXACT     LOCATION     OF     ANOTHER   SHIP    EVEN    IN    THE    DENSEST    FOG  —  A 
NEW    SAFEGUARD    AGAINST  THE    DANGER    OF    COLLISION   AT    SEA 

BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


J  THE  latter  part  of  May  the  Empress 
of  Ireland,  a  Canadian  Pacific  steam- 
ship, sank  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
losing  more  than  1,000  passengers. 
A  Norwegian  collier,  hurrying  in  a 
struck  the  great  passenger  vessel 
ihips.  It  is  easy  enough  to  moralize 
the  responsibility  for  this  accident, 
is  is  written,  a  learned  commission  is 
5  voluminous  testimony.  I  n  the  mind 
ordinary  observer,  however,  the  diag- 

involves  no  particular  difficulty. 
simple  fact  is  that  these  ships  were 
ating  in  a  fog.  They  had  no  means 
tifying  each  other  of  their  respective 
ons.  Whether  one  was  sailing  fast 
he  other  slow  is  important  as  indi- 
l  carefulness  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 

in  the  respective  commanders.  The 
accident  might  very  well  have  hap- 
,  however,  had  both  vessels  been 
Dding  cautiously.  The  ultimate  cause 
;  disaster  was  the  fog.  As  long  as 
lasters  have  no  way  of  protecting 
«lves  against  this  treacherous  enemy, 
ons  precisely  like  this  will  take  place. 
Jut  two  weeks  after  the  Empress  of 
\i  disaster,  a  tug  boat,  the  Neponsett, 
a  party  of  scientists  and  newspaper 
iboard,  was  lying  near  Boston  Light- 

The  man  in  charge,  Prof.  Reginald 
ssenden,  stood  on  the  deck  with  an 
iry  telephone  receiver  to  his  ear. 
light  was  dark;  the  sea  choppy;  the 
iphere  on  the  tug  one  of  tense  expect- 
For  a  considerable  time  Professor 
nden  stood  at  the  telephone  patiently 
ig.  Suddenly  a  smile  crossed  his 
nd  he  shouted,  "  I've  got  her!" 
r  telephone  receiver  was  passed 
d  one  by  one  to  the  professor's 
;.    There  came  from  it  unmistakable, 


sharp,  staccato  sounds:  dots  and  dashes 
of  the  Morse  code  resembling  somewhat 
the  snappy  buzzing  of  the  Marconi  wire- 
less. The  sounds  kept  going  for  nearly 
two  hours,  until  nearly  midnight.  About 
an  hour  after  they  started,  the  lights  of 
the  collier  Devereux  appeared  from  the 
general  direction  of  Cape  Cod.  As  she 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  soundings  in 
the  telephone  receiver  became  louder. 
The  collier  Devereux,  in  fact,  was  sending 
these  signals.  When  they  began  it  was 
thirty-one  miles  away  from  the  tug.  The 
first  signals, therefore,  sounded  faint;  as  the 
ship  drew  near,  however,  they  became 
almost  shrieks.  One  could  hear  them 
without  the  telephone.  The  dots  and 
dashes  represented  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
wireless.  Unlike  the  Marconi  and  other 
systems  of  sending  messages,  this  new  kind 
oif  telegraphy  does  not  come  through  the 
air.  It  comes  through  a  much  more 
efficient  sound  conductor  —  the  water. 
Over  the  Devereux's  guardrail,  well  sunk 
in  the  water,  hung  a  queer  looking  metallic 
contrivance,  suggesting  in  shape  some- 
what a  kettle  drum.  Over  the  Nepon- 
setfs  side  hung  its  twin.  Each  was  fur- 
nished with  a  copper  diaphragm,  which 
oscillated  5,000  times  to  the  second,  making 
the  shrill  musical  sound  already  described. 
These  sound  waves  traveled  through  the 
water  at  an  immense  speed,  and,  striking 
the  diaphragm  on  the  Neponsett,  made  a 
kind  of  phonographic  record  of  themselves. 
Telephone  wires  carried  this  record  to  the 
listening  ears  on  deck. 

Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Nepon- 
sett and  the  Devereux  had  been  steamships 
navigating  in  a  fog,  like  the  Empress  of 
Ireland  and  the  Storstad.  Clearly  they 
could  have  kept  the  closest  track  of  each 
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other  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  All 
this  time  each  would  have  known  pre- 
cisely in  what  spot  of  the  sea  the  other 
was.  There  would  have  been  no  guess- 
work, and  one  could  not  have  rammed  the 
other  except  in  full  consciousness  of  what 
it  was  doing.  It  could  pick  out  its  ship 
in  the  dark  or  in  the  fog  as  unerringly  as  in 
a  bright  sunshiny  day.  This  is  what 
makes  the  new  Fessenden  signalling  sys- 
tem valuable.  It  is  the  one  thing  that 
gives  it  an  advantage  over  a  foghorn  or 
wireless.  It  tells  you,  without  deception, 
where  it  is.  Neither  foghorns  nor  wireless 
are  able  to  do  this. 

They  cannot  do  it  because  these  meth- 
ods of  communication  use  a  very  faulty 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  sound  — 
the  atmosphere.  The  air  into  which 
we  speak  carries  our  voices  most  decep- 
tively. It  has  no  uniform  density;  it  is 
constantly  filled  with  agitating  cross  cur- 
rents and  areas  of  different  temperature. 
When  the  sound  waves  start  in  the  air, 
therefore,  almost  anything  may  happen  to 
them.  They  may  go  up  or  down,  or 
right  and  left;  they  may  travel  in  a  circle, 
or  even  sharply  turn  comers.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  direction 
whence  they  originally  come.  The  every- 
day foghorn  constantly  illustrates  these 
vagaries  of  the  air.  The  nations  have 
spent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  equipping 
foghorn  stations;  and  no  steamship  goes  to 
sea  without  a  horn  of  its  own.  The  skilled 
mariner,  however,  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  more  untrustworthy.  In  a  dense 
fog  a  blowing  horn  terrifies  rather  than 
encourages.  The  captain  knows  that  a 
ship  is  somewhere  near,  but  often  he 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  where.  The 
sound  may  seem  to  come  from  the  north 
and  really  come  from  the  south;  it  may 
seem  far  distant  and  actually  be  near  at 
hand.  One  particularly  annoying  phen- 
omenon is  the  zone  in  which  there  is  no 
sound  at  all.  The  horn  may  blow  in  a 
certain  place;  an  air  current  may  then  take 
the  sound  up,  lift  it  far  above  the  ship,  and 
deposit  it  at  sea  level  again  several  miles 
away.  That  is,  a  near-by  ship  may  not  hear 
it  at  all,  though  one  at  a  great  distance 
may  hear  it  perfectly.    This  is  the  reason 


why  disasters  in  fogs,  under  present  cob- 
ditions,  are  inevitable,  however  skilful  or 
conscientious  the  navigators  may  be.  So 
long  as  men  depend  upon  the  air  for  thdr 
sense  of  sound  direction,  they  will  fall  into 
frightful  calamities. 

THE   WATER  AS   A   CONDUCTOR  OF   SOUND 

But  there  is  one  medium  of  sound  con- 
veyance that  never  leads  one  astray. 
This  is  the  water.  The  water  is  unifonn 
in  density  and  practically  uniform  in  tem- 
perature. Consequently,  sound  in  the 
water  always  travels  in  straight  lines. 
Strike  a  bell  under  water,  and  the  sound 
waves  immediately  start  in  all  directions 
at  uniform  speed  and  in  straight  lines. 
The  sound  travels  farther  and  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  air.  It  also  makes  more 
noise.  For  many  centuries  men  have  been 
acquainted  in '  vague  fashion  with  this 
phenomenon  of  sound  transmission. 

Slowly,  of  course,  but  ultimately,  it 
occurred  to  several  people  that  this  prin- 
ciple might  have  practical  applicatuMis. 
Why  not  use  it  for  signalling  from  the 
shore  to  passing  ships  or  from  ship  to  ship 
in  transit?  The  value  of  such  a  device  in 
protecting  ships  from  reefs  and  shoab, 
and  from  each  other,  was  clearly  apparent. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury inventors  in  several  countries  set 
themselves  this  task.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  contains  a  large  number  of  exper- 
iments and  patents.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, involved  many  difficulties.  One 
thing  was  easy  enough.  A  bell,  struck 
under  water,  could  be  heard  on  a  ship  it 
a  distance  of  several  miles  provided  only 
that  the  ship  was  standing  still.  A  pneu- 
matic speaking  tube,  sunk  in  the  water,  or 
one  of  several  telephone  contrivances, 
caught  the  sound  fairly  well.  But  the 
trouble  started  when  the  ship  began  to 
move.  For  then  numerous  other  noises 
started  up,  in  addition  to  the  striking  bell. 
The  swish  of  the  water  on  the  side,  the 
churning  of  the  propeller,  and  the  vibration 
of  the  machinery  completely  drowned  the 
tinkle.  The  real  problem,  therefore,  was 
the  invention  of  a  contrivance  that  pre- 
served this  bell  sound  above  the  roar  of  the 
other  noises.  Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  famous 
for  his  labors  on  the  telephone,  was  work- 
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m  this  when  he  died.  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
dy,  of  Boston,  captured  the  secret  in 
He  constructed  a  small  tank, 
h  he  riveted  to  the  skin  of  his  ship  on 
nside.  He  filled  this  tank  with  sea- 
r,  and  in  the  water  placed  two  micro- 
les,  connected,  by  wire  and  telephone 
ratus,  with  the  bridge  of  the  ship.  The 
d  waves  of  a  sunken  bell  would  travel 
jgh  the  water,  strike  the  side  of  the 
go  right  through  the  steel  and  into 
^ater  in  the  tank.  Here  the  micro- 
les  would  take  up  the  sound  and  trans- 
t  over  the  wire  to  the  captain's  listen- 
air  on  the  bridge.  Above  the  roar 
le  fiercest  storm  and  the  dashing 
s  on  the  side,  the  striking  bell  could 
ard  with  the  utmost  clearness. 

IRECTION    FIXED   WITH   CERTAINTY 

rhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
ition  was  the  way  the  captain  located 
direction.  As  1  have  already  said, 
:  is  nothing  uncertain  about  this;  the 
lerged  bell  does  not  play  tricks  like 
V^om.  This  is  because  the  sound 
s  under  water  travel  always  in  straight 
Still,  they  travel  in  all  possible 
tions:  up  and  down,  right  and  left  — 
he  ripples  caused  by  dropping  a  stone 
water.  How,  then,  can  the  captain, 
I  he  hears  the  ringing,  know  where  the 
i  is  coming  from?  If  he  heard  only 
sound  he  could  not  tell  at  all.  But 
ship  contains  two  tanks,  one  on  each 

As  the  captain  listens,  therefore, 
two  telephone  receivers,  one  to  each 
he  usually  hears  two  sounds.  One, 
rally,  is  considerably  louder  than  the 
• — ^the  one,  that  is,  which  is  turned 

directly  to  the  bell.  The  captain 
turns  his  ship,  until  the  other  side 
les  the  bell  more  distinctly.  By 
cuvring  his  ship  for  a  few  minutes  he 
y  gets  it  in  a  position  where  he  can 
the  bell  with  equal  distinctness  on 
sides.  He  knows,  therefore,  that  his 
I  is  pointing  directly  at  it  —  that  is, 
news  the  direction  whence  it  comes. 
ecp  out  of  danger,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
ully  to  steer  his  ship  away  from  this 
tion.  A  captain  that  would  steer 
e  direction  of  such  a  bell  would  steer 
tly  with  eyes  open  at  a  reef. 


This  invention,  however,  was  useful  only 
in  protecting  ships  from  shoals  and  rocks. 
The  bell  was  always  stationary  on  shore; 
only  the  receiving  apparatus  moved,  on  the 
ships.  Few  understand,  however,  the 
wonderful  progress  this  signalling  appar- 
atus has  made  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is 
no  longer  a  submarine  curiosity;  it  is  an 
every-day,  practicable  fact.  Nearly  all 
the  civilized  governments  are  rapidly 
equipping  the  dangerous  spots  on  their 
coasts  with  submerged  bells.  The  United 
States,  the  home  of  the  invention,  has 
fifty-two  in  Pacific  and  Atlantic  waters 
and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Canada,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  are  rapidly  protecting 
their  coasts.  Even  China  is  beginning  to 
put  them  in.  Many  of  the  great  ships 
have  the  receiving  apparatus.  The  cap- 
tains find  the  bells  useful  in  laying  their 
course.  The  transatlantic  liners  now  in- 
variably make  Nantucket  Light  by  picking 
up,  long  before  its  light  can  be  seen,  its 
constantly  striking  submarine  bell.  They 
find  it  to  a  certainty  even  in  the  densest 
fog.  There  are  now  twelve  hundred 
ships  equipped  with  this  apparatus;  these 
include  those  of  the  greatest  lines  —  Cun- 
ard.  White  Star,  North  German  Lloyd, 
and  the  rest.  Nearly  all  the  United 
States  warships  likewise  carry  the  pro- 
tecting tanks. 

The  Empress  of  Ireland,  which  went 
down  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  late  May, 
had  the  submarine  signal;  it  was  useless, 
however,  as  a  protection  against  another 
moving  boat.  Professor  Fessenden's  new 
device,  recently  tried  out  in  Boston  har- 
bor, meets  this  particular  need.  He  has 
solved  the  problem  of  submarine  signalling 
from  one  moving  ship  to  another.  In  this 
experiment  at  Boston  he  succeeded  in 
communicating  at  thirty-one  miles;  such  a 
great  distance,  however,  is  not  necessary. 
For  protection  against  fog,  clear  signalling 
at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  suffices. 
If  one  ship  can  precisely  locate  the  position 
of  another  at  that  distance  the  densest  fog 
has  no  terrors  to  navigators.  This  the 
new  Fessenden  apparatus  does  easily. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  only 
one  remaining  danger  in  fogs  at  sea,  and 
that  is  human  fallibility.  Shipmasters 
now  have  an  instrument  which  really  gives 
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them  a  sense  of  touch  in  the  foulest  weather. 
They  can  locate  a  sister  ship  as  distinctly 
as  they  can  see  a  lighthouse  on  a  clear  night. 
It  remains  only  for  them  to  use  it  intel- 
ligently and  conscientiously. 

ITS   USE    IN    RESCUE   WORK 

Besides  locating  other  ships  in  a  fog,  the 
new  contrivance  has  other  important 
uses.  It  has  particular  value  as  completing 
the  work  of  wireless.  In  recent  years 
nothing  has  touched  the  imagination  quite 
so  much  as  the  wireless  signals  sent  out  by 
ships  in  distress.  By  itself,  however,  the 
wireless  call  for  help  is  not  complete. 
The  wireless  can  summon  other  ships;  it 
gives  them  only  indefinite  instructions 
where  to  come.  The  captain  sends  his 
position,  as  best  determined  under  the 
circumstances;  before  the  rescuing  ship 
arrives,  however,  it  may  have  considerably 
changed.  Indeed,  unless  the  skies  are  clear 
and  the  sea  calm,  it  is  difficult  for  one  ship 
at  sea  to  find  another.  They  may  wander 
around  for  hours,  when  they  are  only  four 
or  five  miles  apart,  without  catching  a 
glimpse  of  each  other.  In  fog  or  rough 
weather,  they  may  almost  touch  hands 
and  yet  remain  unconscious  of  each 
other's  progress.  The  search  of  the  Baltic 
for  the  Republic  —  the  first  rescue  in 
which  wireless  figured  conspicuously  — 
illustrates  this  perplexing  fact.  The  sea 
on  this  night  was  extremely  foggy.  As 
soon  as  Captain  Ransom,  of  the  Baltic, 
received  the  Republic  s  hurry  call,  he  made 
rapidly  for  the  indicated  spot.  But  he 
could  not  find  the  vessel  there.  He  zig- 
zagged around  for  twelve  hours,  traveling 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  a  square  dis- 
tance of  less  than  ten  miles.  Several 
times  he  must  almost  have  run  into  the 
Republic:  he  was  within  a  hundred  feet 
before  a  faint  green  light,  shining  dimly 
through  the  fog,  told  him  that  he  had 
reached  his  quarry.  The  ship  fortunately 
remained  afloat;  but  the  twelve  hours 
taken  up  by  the  Baltic  s  search  gave  it 
plenty  of  time  to  sink. 

There  was  another  remarkable  case  in 
January  of  the  present  year.  The 
Hamburg-American  Abessinia,  crippled  by 
a  great  storm,  sent  out  the  usual  wireless. 
Two  ships,  the  Cedric  and  the  Armenian, 


arrived  on  the  scene  at  almost  the  same 
time.    The    Armenian    signalled    to    the 
Cedric  that  she  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
drifting  Abessinia.    The  captain   of  the 
Cedric  assumed  that  the  disabled  ship  was 
properly  taken  care  of  and  resumed  his 
own  course.     Soon  after  he  had  left,  the 
fog  sank  again  between  the  Abessinia  and 
the  Armenian.    When  the  Cedric  passed 
out  of  wireless  communication,    the  Ar- 
menian was  still  blindly  groping  to  find 
the  disabled  vessel.     The  Abessinia  was 
not    lost,    but    the   experience    illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  drifting  vessd 
in  a  foggy  and  dirty  sea.  A  few  months  ago 
the  Carthaginian,  bound  from  Rotterdam 
to  New  York,  caught  fire  and  sent  out  a 
wireless  call.    The  Uranium  started  to  the 
rescue,  but  groped  around  for  three  days 
without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
lost    vessel.     Happily,    the    Carthaginian 
succeeded  in  putting  out  the  fire. 

No,  success  at  rescue  demands  some 
more  definite  way  of  fixing  position. 
This  new  submarine  signalling  contrivance 
does  this  completely.  A  ship  equipped 
with  both  this  and  wireless  could  haitUy 
come  to  grief,  provided  the  captain  used 
them  conscientiously.  I  n  case  of  accident, 
the  wireless  call  would  give  the  ship's  gen- 
eral position.  As  the  rescuing  vessel 
approached  this  general  location,  the  cap- 
tain, standing  on  the  deck  with  two  tde- 
phone  receivers,  one  at  each  ear,  would 
hear  the  buzzing  instrument  of  the  other 
ship.  On  one  side  the  noise  would  be 
fairly  strong,  on  the  other  fairly  faint. 
He  would  manoeuvre  his  vessel  until  he 
caught  the  signal  with  the  same  distinct- 
ness on  both  sides.  He  would  then  knofv 
that  the  disabled  ship  was  precisely  ia 
front  of  him.  He  would  then  steer  directly 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  No  moit 
zigzagging  —  no  more  wandering  blindly 
in  the  dark.  He  would  have  a  point  at 
which  he  could  directly  steer.  With  this 
same  contrivance  he  could  easily  telegraph. 
using  the  Morse  code,  with  the  other  cap- 
tain. One  of  the  possibilities  is  that  he 
might  even  telephone.  Already,  with  this 
apparatus,  people  have  telephoned  a  disr 
tance  of  half  a  mile.  As  a  medium  for 
wireless  telephony,  the  water  is  cleariy 
more  useful  than  the  air. 
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M   THE  summer   months,   a   whole 
business  organization,  like   the  in- 
dividuals composing  it,  is  apt  to  be 
troubled  by  a  disease —  the  vacation 
disease.    When  one  group  of   em- 
jes  goes  away  for  two  weeks,  and  then 
tier  group  for  two  weeks  more,  you 
a  continuous  state  of  disruption  in 
business  as  a  whole.     The  summer 
:hs  are  poor  months  for  trade  on  just 
account.     Business  is  slack  because 
less  is  inefficient. 

A  so  has  arisen  the  Efficiency  Vaca- 
This  is  literally  a  resting  of  the 
e  organization  at  one  time,  for  the 
late  well-being  of  it  and  its  members, 
prescription  runs  somewhat  like  this: 

VACATION  NOTICE 

B  employees  of  our  general  office,  factories, 
ales  offices  everywhere  will  take  their  an- 
vacation  from  Saturday  night,  July  25th, 
>nday  morning,  August  loth,  this  year, 
lergency  orders  only,  for  new  equipment, 
•5,  or  supplies,  received  by  mail  or  tele- 
^  will  be  cared  for  during  this  time  as  at 
periods  of  the  year. 

iny  business  heads,  especially  those 
le  old  school,  boast  of  never  having 
1  a  day  from  work  in  uncounted  years, 
rs,  a  fortunate  few,  follow  the  doc- 
of  the  firm  in  Indiana  which  insists 
week's  holiday  every  two  months  as  a 
■num  for  proper  clear-headedness  on 
)art  of  its  assistants.  Almost  every 
im  business  admits  the  necessity  for 
ays  of  some  sort.  Until  the  millen- 
turns  work  into  play,  men  will  claim 
right  to  periodical  leisure,  and  so 
the  vacation  problem  will  have  to  be 
med  with, 
d  it  is  a  problem.    Go  into  an  office 


with  a  request  that  means  exact  and  de- 
tailed information,  toward  the  last  of 
July.  Mr.  Adams  isn't  here  to  tell  you 
about  this  point;  he  is  fishing  in  Canada. 
His  brother  is  in  town,  but  he  leaves  for 
his  vacation  this  afternoon,  and  he  is 
away  packing  now,  presumably.  Mr. 
Maxwell,  to  whom  you  are  talking,  will 
address  you  as  from  an  immeasurable 
distance;  and  of  course  the  information 
you  require  will  be  immeasurably  farther 
away  —  perhaps  on  the  shores  of  some 
lake  in  Maine. 

Vacations  are  a  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  business  head  also.  Ask  any 
business  man  what  it  means  to  the  total 
receipts  of  the  business  to  have  to  hire  and 
break  in  new  help  for  the  summer  months. 
When  the  original  force  tries  to  meet  the 
total  work,  four  men  must  do  five  men's 
work  for  ten  weeks,  as  they  individually 
take  their  recreation  time.  The  results  to 
the  business  are  obviously  bad. 

That  an  entire  business  should  take  a 
vacation  seems  at  first  glance  foolhardy, 
in  these  days  of  continued  effort  and  vigil- 
ance as  the  price  of  dividends.  That  such 
a  policy  should  bring  increased  earnings 
to  the  company  seems  still  more  unlikely. 
But  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  will 
show  the  basis  of  the  action.  There  are 
twelve  summer  weeks  in  the  year.  Take 
ten  weeks  of  full  business  activity,  and  two 
weeks  of  no  activity,  and  compare  the 
sum  to  twelve  weeks  of  half  way  effici- 
ency. The  result  has  been  the  Efficiency 
Vacation,  as  practised  by  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Company,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Here  the  work  of  the  general  offices,  fac- 
tories, and  sales  offices  everywhere,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  is  suspended  for  two 
weeks  in  the  late  summer  months.    The 
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plan  has  been  in  use  for  four  years'.  June, 
July,  and  August  had  always  been  looked 
upon  as  dull  months  for  business  in  the 
Elliott-Fisher  Company.  This  was  so 
because  a  certain  percentage  of  the  em- 
ployees were  away  during  all  that  time,  and 
the  work  was  consequently  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ruption. In  the  small  branch  offices  the 
conditions  were  even  worse  than  in  the 
large  ones.  Hlliott-Fisher  maintain  sixty- 
six  branches  here  in  the  United  States  and 
seven  abroad.  In  many  of  these  only  one 
man  carries  on  the  work,  or  at  most  a 
manager  and  assistant.  In  these  offices, 
that  thc\'  might  keep  open  all  summer, 
new  assistance  had  to  be  procured  merely 
for  the  two  weeks  when  the  manager  was 
out  of  town.  This  added  appreciably 
to  the  expenses  of  the  business,  and  the 
new  help,  with  no  special  responsibility  or 
knowledge,  was  inefficient. 

Business  would  be  practically  at  a  stand- 
still for  the  holiday  period,  and  worse:  it 
would  often  take  the  returning  manager 
days  or  weeks  to  get  the  books  and  general 
system  into  shape  for  work  again.  Almost 
as  well  have  no  vacation,  the  managers 
thought,  as  to  have  one  that  is  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  inefficient  work  back 
at  headquarters. 

HOW   THE    PLAN    WORKS 

For  many  years  before  iqii,  when  the 
general  vacation  was  instituted,  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Company  had  closed  their  factories 
for  two  weeks  and  gave  the  employees  that 
amount  of  rest  without  pay.  This  offered 
opportunity  for  the  thorough  overhauling 
of  the  factory  equipment.  Emergency 
orders  could  be  filled  at  this  time  by  keep- 
ing on  a  very  few  assistants. 

The  idea  of  the  general  vacation  was 
taken  from  the  partial  one.  The  man- 
agement decideil  that  all  the  departments 
could  be  closed  ft>r  the  two  weeks  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  work  in  general.  Not  only 
the  employees,  but  the  business  itself, 
needeii  a  vacation  for  efficiency,  to  avoid 
the  condition  of  summer  disorganization. 

The  vacation  was  set  for  the  first  two 
weeks  in  July,  and  notices  were  sent  out 
for  three  months  beforehand  to  the  pa- 
irons  of  the  firm,  notices  similar  to  the  one 
I  have  quoted.     Then,  on  the  first  Sat- 


urday in  July,  the  office  work  was  laid 
down  just  as  usual  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
with  the  sole  difference  that  it  lay  for  fif- 
teen days  before  being  taken  up  again  just 
as  usual  on  a  Monday  morning.  Most  of 
the  vacations  carried  full  pay.  The  rule 
is,  a  day  for  a  month  of  service;  otherwise, 
vacation  is  without  pay.  Only  one  or  two 
persons  are  left  in  the  office  to  take  care  of 
necessary  business.  But  in  the  several 
years  of  the  Efficiency  Vacation  in  this 
firm,  Mr.  Watt,  the  president,  says  there 
has  been  only  one  complaint  from  patrons 
during  the  vacation  season. 

Last  summer  the  total  of  orders  re- 
ceived for  future  delivery  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  Company  during 
the  holidays  was  greater  than  during  any 
other  two  weeks  of  the  summer.  How- 
ever, the  total  of  business  at  this  time  is.  of 
course,  smaller  than  the  average,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  one  change  which  has  bem 
made  in  the  plan.  It  made  the  shoeing 
for  July  very  poor  to  have  half  of  the 
month  wasted  so  far  as  business  activity 
was  concerned;  also,  the  employees  pre- 
ferred, almost  unanimously,  to  have  their 
rest  a  bit  later  in  the  summer;  so  the  vaca- 
tion was  changed  to  the  last  week  of  July 
and  the  first  week  of  August.  This  year 
it  is  from  July  25th  to  August  loth. 

The  vacation  weeks  themselves  have 
not  been  directly  productive  of  divklends 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  company;  that 
would  be  absurd  to  maintain.  But  the 
business  as  a  whole  has  shown  in  the  last 
two  years  a  noteworthy  improvement  for 
the  three  summer  months.  This  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  increased  organizatioi 
and  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  season. 
when  the  respite  from  work  is  given  aB 
at  once,  with  a  minimum  of  confusion. 

OTHER  VACATIONS   IN    FACTORIES 

A  good  many  factories,  such  as  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Owb- 
pany,  of  Providence.  R.  1.,  close  down  far 
two  weeks  during  the  summer  season  for 
an  Efficiency  Vacation.  At  this  time 
cleaning  is  done,  repairs  are  made,  nev 
machinery  is  installed,  and  the  old  n 
generally  overhauled  and  put  imo 
condition.  The  Elliott-Fisher  Company 
once    utilized    this    time    to    move    its 
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Je  outfit  of  machinery  to  another 
It,  so  that  when  the  employees  re- 
led  to  work  they  simply  took  up  their 
s  in  different  surroundings  and  went 
vorking  with  no  delay, 
lany  factories  have  a  slack  season  at 
e  part  of  the  year,  when  the  work  auto- 
ically  stops,  or  nearly  so,  with  results 
:h  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the 
:iency  Vacation.  Shoe  factories  close 
two  weeks  twice  during  the  year,  at  the 
of  their  semi-annual  "runs"  of  work, 
thing  factories  clean  and  re-organize 
r  workrooms  while  the  workers  are  idle, 
ting  for  the  new  styles  that  will  again 
designers  to  planning  and  sewing 
hines  to  humming. 

5ING    THE    OFFICE     FOR     TWO     WEEKS 

ut  in  straight  office  work  the  Efficient 
ation  can  be  managed  as  well  as  in 
ones.  For  example,  the  Alexander 
nilton  Institute  sends  out  notices  to 
matrons  very  similar  to  the  one  quoted 
he  beginning  of  this  article,  and  shuts 
hop  for  two  weeks  in  late  summer.  All 
office  employees  go  oflF  to  take  their 
,  except  one  or  two  responsible  persons 

are  left  to  handle  any  money  that 
'  come  in  and  to  answer  any  urgent 
trs  or  requests  for  information. 
y  giving  the  vacation  to  all  at  once, 
continuity  of  the  office,  its  first  essen- 

is  preserved.  The  work  simply  can- 
be  laid  down  in  segments,  to  be  taken 
by  unaccustomed  hands  or  to  be  ne- 
ted  for  a  period,  and  continue  efficient, 
he  Baker- Vawter  Company,  of  Benton 
bor,  Mich.,  has  adopted  the  Effi- 
cy  Vacation  among  its  sales  force. 
»  firm  employs  about  one  hundred 
>men.  Of  these,  during  the  last  two 
•s,  eighty-five  or  ninety  have  taken 
r  vacations  during  the  first  half  of  July, 
the  remaining  few  the  next  two  weeks. 
i  some  businesses,  the  giving  of  vaca- 
5  in  any  quantity,  at  any  stated  time,  is 
impossibility.  The  great  mass  of 
ine  work  in  many  banks  prevents  any 
t  number  of  employees  from  taking 
r  rest  at  any  one  time,  and  the  per- 
age  whose  vacations  fall  in  July  or 
ust  is  often  very  small  indeed.  On 
other  hand,  Wanamaker's,  Altman's, 


and  Lord  &  Taylor's,  three  of  the  foremost 
department  stores  in  New  York,  have  gone 
far  in  the  other  direction.  They  decided 
this  year  to  close  their  stores  for  the  entire 
day,  on  Saturdays,  in  July  and  August. 

HOLDING  THE   QUITTERS 

The  problem  of  keeping  employees  after 
the  vacation  time  has  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Stetson  Hat  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  firm  found  that  frequently  a  man 
would  work  half  a  year  —  that  is,  long 
enough  to  earn  a  vacation  with  pay.  He 
would  go  off  and  take  his  vacation  with 
pay,  and  then  would  not  come  back  to 
work  after  it  was  over.  The  trouble  and 
waste  of  breaking  in  new  employees  during 
the  summer  months  was  very  burdensome. 
But  the  Stetson  Company  decided  to  offer 
a  bonus  to  those  of  its  men  who  would  re- 
main in  their  employ  for  a  full  calendar 
year.  If  a  man  came  in  on  the  first  of 
January  or  before,  stayed  through  the 
summer  (with  vacation,  of  course)  and 
then  stayed  on  till  Christmas,  he  was 
given,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  firm,  a  bonus  for  a  Christ- 
mas gift.  These  bonuses  have  in- 
creased progressively  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  system  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory in  its  results. 

A  group  of  employees  in  a  large  flour 
mill  of  the  Middle  West  maintain  a  sum- 
mer camp  at  which  they  all  spend  their 
vacation.  This  thing  is  done  for  the  em- 
ployees by  the  Pierce  Undertaking  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  send  their 
men  in  relays  throughout  the  season  to  a 
beautiful  spot  high  up  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
the  length  of  the  vacation  an  employee  gets 
is  contingent  on  his  punctuality  through 
the  year.  One  year's  service  entitles 
him  to  one  week's  holiday.  In  addition, 
if  the  employee  has  been  late,  but  not  ab- 
sent, or  absent,  but  not  late,  he  gets 
three  days  more.  If  he  has  been  neither 
late  nor  absent,  he  gets  two  weeks  in 
all.  A  great  many  of  the  employees 
earn  the  two  weeks'  rest. 

In  these  ways  and  many  others,  the  va- 
cation time,  instead  of  being  a  direct  waste 
to  the  business,  may  be  made  into  a  con- 
structive force. 


THE  AMERICAN  CREATOR  OF 
THE  ALUMINUM  AGE 

CHARLES  MARTIN  HALL,  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMIST,  WHOSE  RESEARCHES  TRANSFORMED 

ALUMINUM  FROM  A  PRECIOUS  METAL  TO  ONE  OF  COMMON  COMMERCIAL  USE 

—  HOW    IT    IS    REPLACING    STEEL    AND   COPPER    AND   WHY    IT    MAY 

GIVE    THE    NAME    TO  A    NEW    ERA    IN    INDUSTRIAL    ARTS 

BY 
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IT  IS  not  boasting  in  these  days  to  say 
that  we  are  capable  of  creating  a  new 
metallic  "Age"  within  two  genera- 
tions—  almost  within  one  lifetime. 
We  have  done  it ;  and  the  credit  goes 
to  the  workers  in  industrial  laboratories. 
Consider  the  story  of  Charles  Martin  Hall, 
a  modest,  patient  investigator,  and  of  his 
work  with  aluminum. 

Aluminum  is  the  most  abundant  metal. 
Deville,  an  early  French  experimenter, 
declared  that  every  clay  bank  is  a  deposit 
of  the  metallic 
earth  from  which 
It  is  extracted;  last 
year,  four  states  — 
Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  and 
Tennessee  —  c  o  n  - 
t  ri  bu  ted  the 
210,000  tons  of 
bauxite  (the  ore 
from  which  alumi- 
num is  taken)  that 
was  mined  for 
manufacture  in  this 
country. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  metal  is 
growing.  In  1908,  our  production  was 
11  million  pounds,  and  the  latest  figures 
show  that  last  year  wc  imported  27  million 
pounds  to  supplement  a  home  production 
of  65,500,000  pounds.  It  is  cheap  enough 
already  to  have  become  a  real  competitor 
of  copper  and  iron;  and  to-day  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  the  United  States 
are  being  increased  at  a  rate  which  fore- 
tells such  a  vast  development  in  the  use 
of  aluminum  within  a  few  years  as  will 
make  the  present  output  seem  insignificant. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  Charles 
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AS  TOLD  BY  ITS  PRICE 

1855 

$90.00  a  tt) 

1857 

22.50  "    " 

1862 

12.00  "    " 

i886 

12.00   "    " 

1888 

500"" 

1914 

18   "    " 

Martin  Hall  received  from  the  chemists  of 
America  the  Perkin  medal,  the  presentatioo 
was  made  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Full  of  years  and  honors 
himself,  Dr.  Chandler  reviewed  his  o^n 
connection  with  the  history  of  aluminum 
and  explained  his  life-long  interest  in  it. 
In  one  way,  Dr.  Chandler's  experience 
covers  the  whole  history  of  the  period  in 
which  the  metal  has  been  known. 

As  a  student  of  18,  in  1854,  young 
Chandler  heard  Wohler's  account  of  bis 
discovery  of  alu- 
minum in  1827. 
W5hler*s  lecture 
opened  to  the  vbioa 
of  the  student  1 
new  element,  a  stiD- 
f  resh  miracle  of  the 
scientist's  labora- 
tory, its  possibilities 
all  unrealized.  La- 
ter, as  teacher  and 
investigator  him- 
self, Dr.  Chandler 
followed  the  patient 
intelligent  work  cf 
Mr.  Hall,  and  saw  it  flower  into  an  actual 
new  industrial  epoch. 

A  hundred  years  before  young  Chandler 
heard  Wohler's  lecture,  a  chemist  named 
Margraf  found  a  peculiar  chemical  earth 
in  alum.  He  thought  it  contained  a 
metal,  and  he  called  it  "alumina."  Hb 
researches,  however,  brought  to  light 
nothing  more  than  the  name.  Half  1 
century  later,  in  1807,  Sir  Huinphr>' 
Davy  tried  reducing  this  "alumina,"  and 
succeeded  in  producing  an  alloy  of  meob 
—  but  still  the  metal  aluminum  was  un- 
born, and  it  was  twenty  years  later  that 
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Wohler  tackled  the  problem.  With  po- 
tassium, Wohler  was  enabled  to  reduce 
aluminum  chloride  to  a  gray  metallic 
powder.  The  first  bit  of  this  metal  he 
ever  saw  was  shown  to  young  Chandler 
in  185$  by  a  chemist  named  Rose;  so 
precious  was  it  that  a  pound  was  worth  J90. 

ALUMINUM   AS   JtWELRY 

Louis  Napoleon  became  interested  in 
the  story  of  the  gray  powder  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  conversion  into  a  new 
sort  of  metal.  He  subsidized  Henri  St. 
Claire  Deville,  who  under  took  to  establish 
a  factory  for  the  production  of  aluminum. 
That  was  in  1854.  Up  to  1888,  Deville's 
plant  continued  to  turn  out  the  metal  and 
its  manufactures,  reaching  a  maximum 
production  of  5,000  pounds  a  year.  This 
was  practically  all  converted  into  small 
fancy  articles  —  rings,  brooches,  statu- 
ettes, thimbles,  souvenir  bars,  and  wire 
coils.  In  Paris,  in  1869,  Dr.  Chandler 
paid  $9  for  a  four-ounce  basket  that  was 
made  of  aluminum. 

Between  Deville  and  Hall  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry came  Hamilton  Y.  Castner,  who 
studied  under  Dr.  Chandler.  Castner's 
discovery  was  that  caustic  soda  and  iron 
carbide  could  be  used  in  making  sodium 
instead  of  the  far  more  expensive  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  carbon  empbyed  by 
Deville.  Still,  as  three  pounds  of  sodium 
were  required,  in  the  reducing  process, 
for  the  production  of  one  pound  of  alum- 
inum, and  as  Castner's  sodium  cost  25  cents 
a  pound,  he  never  reached  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  making  the  metal  cheap 
enough  for  general  use.  By  1889,  how- 
ever, he  was  turning  out  ;oo  pounds  a  day 
and  selling  it  for  j^4  a  pound. 

Very  briefly,  that  was  Dr.  Chandler's 
story  of  the  development  of  aluminum  up 
to  1886,  when  Charles  Martin  Hall,  a 
young  American  graduate  of  Oberiin 
College,  discovered  an  entirely  new  process 
for  making  the  metal. 

ITS   MARVELOUS   PROPERTIES 

Through  the  minds  of  alert  industrial 
chemists,  of  course,  had  been  running  the 
stories  of  this  wonderful  new  metal  whose 
specific  gravity  was  only  two  and  a  half 


times  that  of  water,  which  when  ham- 
mered and  rolled  became  as  hard  as  iron 
and  lighter  than  glass,  and  which  did  not 
rust  or  tarnish.  Dr.  Chandler,  for  one, 
had  been  actively  interested  in  it  since 
1854,  and  many  other  experimenters  were 
working  at  it. 

Charles  Hall's  father,  who  was  a 
minister,  had  in  his  library  a  book  he 
had  studied  —  a  battered  text  book  of 
chemistry  published  in  1841.  This  came 
into  his  son's  hands  while  he  was  in  school. 
What  that  author  knew  about  aluminum 
was  contained  in  this  paragraph: 

"  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
chloride  of  aluminum  with  potassium  in 
a  covered  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible 
and  dissolving  out  the  salt  with  water. 
As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  gray  powder 
similar  to  platinum,  but  when  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  exhibits  a  distinctly  metallic  lustre. 
Fuses  at  a  higher  temperature  than  cast 
iron,  and  in  this  state  is  a  conductor  of 
electricity  but  a  non-conductor  when  cold." 

In  school,  the  boy  studied  chemistry, 
but  when  he  entered  Oberiin  College  he 
did  not  specialize  in  that  science.  His 
course  was  the  usual  classical  course  that 
is  elected  by  most  students.  He  was  one 
of  the  serious-minded  students  of  the 
college  who  "ate  up  his  work;"  yet  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  own  class  work 
his  mind  went  searching  for  new  problems. 
He  read  with  unusual  interest  Deville's 
statement  that  though  every  clay  bank 
was  a  mine  of  aluminum,  the  metal  was 
as  costly  as  silver.  Surely,  here  was  some- 
thing worth  looking  into. 

A   HINT   FROM   AN   OLD  TEXT   BOOK 

Graduated  in  the  class  of  1885,  young 
Hall  found  his  mind  full  of  scientific 
curiosity  concerning  aluminum;  from  Pro- 
fessor Jewett  he  secured  permission  to  use 
the  college  laboratory  during  the  summer, 
and  he  hunted  up  his  father's  old  text 
book  again.  He  re-read  what  it  said  about 
aluminum;  perhaps  he  got  a  hint  from 
the  book's  statement  that  when  fused 
(that  is,  heated  until  it  is  in  a  liquid  state) 
the  metal  is  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
Anyhow,  his  experiments  during  that 
summer  and  fall  were  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  electricity  on  the  metallic  earth 
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"alumina."  Fascinated  by  the  problem, 
the  young  man  went  after  the  secret  of 
cheap  aluminum  in  earnest. 

First  of  all,  he  found  that  he  needed  a 
cheap,  practicable  method  of  reducing  the 
metallic  earth  "alumina"  to  a  fluid  con- 
dition so  that  an  electric  current  would 
flow  through  it.  He  wanted  an  anhydrous 
solvent  (my  dictionary  says  that  anhy- 
drous means  "destitute  of  water")  — 
something  he  could  mix  with  "alumina" 
and  get  a  fused  mass  at  a  reasonable 
temperature.  The  summer  and  fall  ran 
into  winter,  and  the  young  experimenter 
still  sought  a  suitable  solvent. 

In  the  following  February,  of  1886,  he 
found  it;  it  was  cryolite,  a  mineral  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soda  and  glass. 
Cryolite  fused  readily  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  when  fused  it  absorbed  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight 
of  the  white  p)owder  of  "alumina" 
while  still  remaining  clear  and  limpid. 
As  young  Hall  dropped  "alumina"  into 
the  fused  bath  of  cryolite,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  it  dissolved  like  sugar 
or  salt  in  boiling  water. 

A   THEORY   THAT  WORKED 

He  had  made  his  big  discovery;  and 
he  was  just  past  the  age  of  twenty-two! 
Through  that  clear,  limpid  bath  of  fused 
cryolite  and  "alumina"  he  was  ready 
to  shoot  an  electric  current  and  precipitate 
aluminum.  From  Professor  Jewett  he 
borrowed  a  battery  and  made  the  first 
trial.  It  failed,  and  he  reasoned  that 
it  failed  because  he  had  used  a  clay 
crucible;  when  he  substituted  a  carbon- 
lined  crucible,  he  got  some  globules  of 
aluminum;  his  theory,  a  revolutionary 
one  among  the  workers  in  that  field,  had 
been  proved  sound  scientifically. 

The  task  of  adapting  his  discovery 
commercially  remained  —  a  far  longer,  if 
not  more  formidable,  job  than  he  had 
already  finished.  It  was  in  this  further 
working  out  of  the  process  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  laboratory  miracle  into 
an  industrial  commonplace  that  Mr.  Hall's 
mettle  was  tested. 

He  was  very  young;  his  chemical  train- 
ing had  been  scant  —  and  men  with 
capital   were   skeptical.    Technical   diffi- 


culties arose.  He  found  that  the  carbon 
poles  which  carried  the  electric  current 
into  the  fused  mass  burned  up  quickly. 
Platinum  poles  resisted  the  heat  suc- 
cessfully, but  Mr.  Hall  knew  that  this 
material  was  far  too  expensive  to 
use.  With  certain  adjustments  of  the 
fused  mixture,  however,  he  was  able  to 
use  chenper  copper  poles.  It  seemed 
a  solution,  yet  after  a  year  of  experi- 
menting he  abandoned  the  mixture  as 
an  unprofitable  one. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  the  Hall 
electrolytic  process  was  fated  to  join  the 
long  list  of  inventions  which  are  ideal  in 
theory  but  are  damned  as  impractical. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Hall  believed  that  the 
difficulties  could  be  overcome,  but  he  had 
indifferent  luck  in  making  others  agree 
with  him.  For  three  years,  approxi- 
mately, he  had  to  fight  the  handicaps 
with  little  encouragement. 

JUDGE   TAFT's   supporting    DECISION 

iMr.  Hall's  discovery  was  made  in 
February,  1886;  in  July,  he  applied  for  a 
patent  on  his  process;  the  basic  patent 
was  granted  in  April,  1889.  Later,  ad- 
ditional patents,  perfecting  the  process, 
were  granted  to  him.  He  did  not  escape 
the  fate  of  most  American  inventors, 
though  he  kept  his  patent  application  in 
the  Patent  Office  nearly  three  years;  his 
patents  were  attacked,  and  he  had  to  fi^t 
them  through  the  courts.  In  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northeni 
District  of  Ohio  his  claims  were  sustained 
by  Judge  William  H.  Taft.  In  his  de^ 
cision.  Judge  Taft  wrote: 

"  Hall  was  a  pioneer,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  advantages  which  that  fact  gives  Urn 
in  the  patent  laws." 

After  applying  for  his  basic  patent,  Mr* 
Hall  set  out  to  secure  financial  baddng. 
Through  his  brother,  he  succeeded  in 
interesting  some  Boston  men.  They  stuck 
to  him  until  October,  1886,  and  dm  fnit 
because  they  could  not  see  anypn^fitdlk 
future  for  the  process.  In  Qevw^d.  JMl- 
Hall  sought  the  president  of  one^crf'tle 
biggest  chemical  manufacturing  OOD- 
panies  in  the  country.  This  man  showed 
a  real  interest  in  the  process;  but  from 
what  Mr.  Hall  has  said,  his  interest  was 
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too  strictly  financial.  At  Lockport,  N.  V.. 
was  an  electric  smtflting  concern  which 
was  turning  out  aluminum  bronze,  Mr. 
Hall  made  a  deal  by  which  this  company 
agreed  to  try  his  process.  For  a  vear  — 
from  July,  1887,  to  Julv,  1888  — the 
>mpany  gave    Mr 


unconvinced;  they  said  good-bye  to  him 

and  his  process. 

With  the  help  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Hall 
set  out  to  find  new  backing. 

"Let*s    go    to    Pittsburg/'    said    the 

brother.     "There's  a  city  that  is  looking 

for  new   ideas/'     It 


fall  and  his  process 
)portunity  to  make 
But  in  that 
tar  the  process  did 
n  take  advantage 
the  opportunity. 
If.    Hall     by    this 
fie  thought  that  he 
|d  found   out   the 
ison  for  the  fail- 
He  explained  to 
lie  men  at  Lockporl 
lat    if  he  enlarged 
"*bath"    (which 
contained  the  fused 
ixiure   through 
lich    the    electric 

irrent  passed)  and  thus  moved  the  poles 
■  his  current  farther  apart,  he  could  prob- 
ply  prevent  the  "clogging"  of  the  bath 
th  the  worthless  black  precipitate  which 
Id    appeared.     They  listened,  but  were 
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ALUMINUM    JEWELRY 

ALMOST  THE   ONLY    LSt   OF    THE   METAL    FORTV-FIVE 
YEARS  AGO,  WHEN  IT  WAS  WORTH  Jia  A  POUND 


was  true  that  Pitts- 
burg in  1888  was 
the  nurserv  of  fresh 
industrial  impulses 
as  well  as  the  home 
of  vigorous  giants  of 
manufacture.  The 
capitalists  of  Pitts- 
burg were  used  to  see- 
ing bread  that  was 
cast  upon  the  waters 
of  industrial  inven- 
tion come  back  well 
buttered. 

Within  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  after 
going  to  Pittsburg* 
Mr.  Hall  got  the  backing  he  sought.  The 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  was  formed, 
and  a  small  plant  was  secured  at  Kensing- 
ton, near  that  citv.  F^y  November  of  r888 
it  was  turning  out  fifty  pounds  a  day  of 
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WHEN    ALUMINUM    WAS    A    PRECIOUS   METAL 

THE   LITTLF-    DASKCT,  WHICN  WEIGHS  ONiy   FOUR  OLTNCES.  COST  $9  WHEN   PROF,  C,   F     liIaNui  tK.  Of   COLlI 
BIA  UNIVERSITY.  BOUGHT  IT  IN  PARIS  FORTY-FIVU  YEARS  AGO 

aluminum,  and  the  company  was  selling  rapidly    and    steadily,    for   the    bankcfs] 

it  for  $2  a  pound.     In  the  plant  at  Ken-  in    Pittsburg  who  got   behind    him  nevef  | 

sington,   using  an  enlarged    ''bath/*   the  lost     faith     and     furnished     the     maoev 

old  trouble  with  clogging  disappeared  —  for    more   and     bigger    plants.      Al    the] 

just  as  Mr.  liall  had  predicted  it  would,  time  the   Perkin   medal   was    given   htmJ 


At  the  plant  at  Ken- 
sington, too,  the  in- 
ventor made  the  pleas- 
ing discovery  which 
he  had  predicted,  that 
no  external  heat  was 
needed  to  keep  the 
bath  fused  —  the  elec- 
tric current  passing 
through  the  mixture 
was  sufficient. 

Beginning  in  a  fac- 
tory with  fifty  avail- 
able horse-power  and 
with  a  daily  poiduc- 
tion  of  fifty  pounds, 
the  company  grew 
rapidly.  In  1890, 
Castner,  who  was 
using  his  caustic  s<xia 
and  iron  carbide  pro- 
cess in  England  to 
turn  «jut  ^(Ki  pounds 
a  day  for  $4  a  ptiund, 
retired  from  the  field; 
Deville  had  quit  two 
years  before. 

Iwenty-five  years 
covers  the  history  of 
the  Hall  process;  his 
company    has    grown 


A   STATUETTE   MADE   OF    ALUMINUM 


jVlr.  Hall  came  Ir 
his  home  at  Niagara] 
Falls,  where  he  tail 
lived  and  worked  - 
since  the  F.ills  «^wtl 
hamessecl  for  tlir  lt-hJ 
eration  of  e  li 
power;  his  c< 
was  the  first  i 
that  power  At  tfari 
beginning  of  1911. 
the  company *s  tbrer  1 
factories  werv 
140.000  horse-p' 
electric  current 
turning  out  4o,r^- 
pounds  of  ;ili 
a  year;  the  prkc  U^i 
gone  down  to  a}| 
cents  a  pound.  Mr' 
Hall  and  ht!v  asaK^j 
ciates  are  the  Hg]Rit| 
users  of  ele 
among  the  gre 
tro-chemical  u. 
the  world. 

If  this  wer^  ?.tr 
the  stor>'  of 
eryanddevt 
theelectrol  ess 

for  the  manuficiuncd  \ 
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process.    The  case  of  Hall  and  Heroult  is 
one  of  the  authentic  cases  of  simultaneous 

discoven'. 

Recall  that  Mr.  Hall  got  his  definite 
results  in  February.  1886.  In  April, 
l886,  M.  Heroult  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  chemical  world  by  discovering,  in 
France,  the  identical  process,  lie,  too, 
was  a  brilliant  young  worker,  for  he  was 
bom  in  the  same  year  as  Mr,  HalL  About 
the  time  Mr.  Hall's 
company  was  getting 
started  at  Pittsburg, 
M.  Heroult  came  to 
America  to  take 
charge  of  the  exploi- 
tation of  a  process 
withvarioussteeland 
metal  companies. 
Much  of  his  active 
career  was  identified 
with  this  country, 

M.  Heroult  was 
present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  chemists  at 
which  Mr  Hal!  was 
honored,  and  he 
made  a  little  speech. 
It  was  different  from 
the  sort  of  speech 
you  would  expect  to 
hear  on  such  an  oc- 
casion from  an  expert 
in  chemistry.  In  it 
he  told,  with  great 
charm  and  humor, 
something  about  his 
own  discovery  of  the 
electrolytic  process 
for  aluminum. 

He  recalled  that  at 
the  callow  age  when 
life  seems  hardly  worth  living,  when  the 
yearnings  of  Kipling's  soldier  in  "  Man- 
dalay"  to  be  shipped  "sc^mewheres  East 
of  Suez'*  strike  a  young  man  as  an  im- 
perative call  —  that  is,  about  the  age  of 
twenty— M.  Hamuli  and  his  very  dear 
friend  and  comrade  (later  his  partner 
in  his  big  manufacturing  enterprise)  found 
themselves  in  the  streets  of  Paris  **dead 
broke/'  Restlessly,  they  had  pursued 
pleasure — also,  with  no  regard  for  cost. 
Everything  pawnable   had   gone   to   the 


MR.    CHARLkS   M.    HALL 

FROM  A  PHOTOOR*\PH  THAT  WAS  TAKEN  AllOUT  THE 
TIMK  ME  INVENTED  THE  ELECTKICAU  PROCESS  Of  EX» 
TKACTIKG  PURE  ALUMINUM  FROM  CLAY  WHICH  MAS 
MADE    POSSIBLE    IHL  COMMERCIAL  USE  OF   THE  METAL 


money  lenders,  and  the  question  was  whcte 
to   raise   more   francs. 

"Think,  my  friend!*'  urged  yoims 
Heroult:  and  after  a  decent  inlerval  lie 
friend  produced  an  inspiration:  His  aunt 
owned  a  souvenir  bar  of  aiuminum,  ki 
inches  long,  which  had  come  from  Ibr 
works  of  Deville.  It  ought  to  be  vcn 
valuable:  he  would  "borrow"  it.  aad 
no  doubt  the  pawnbroker  would  advance 
them  a  reasonable 
sum  on  it.  Excellent! 
They  secured  the 
bar  of  al  uminum  lod 
proferred  it  lo  rhr 
pawnbroker  Wlllh 
out  touching  it,  bt 
asked: 
'Is  thai  silvcfT 
"No/'  they  uM 
him  in  chorus,  ''it** 
better — aluminum'' 
**A  I  uminum— 
what's  that?"  ji^M 
the  pawn^ 
picked  it  u, 
it  s  hollow!" 
'No.  no; 
jected  the  l^-o 
spendthrifts, 
alummum,  ac 
worth  Si  2  a 
At  thai, 
broker  u< 
bar  in  his  hand  and 
regarded  it  long  iiid 
prayerfully. 

'Wei!/'  h€  said 
finally.  "  I'll  g^ 
you  40  cents  on  it/* 
Said  M,  HJitNiJf 
to  the  assembled 
chemists  who  listened  to  his  little  talk: 
"On  a  hot  summer  day  it  was  better  thaa 
nothing!  We  took  the  money  wth  the 
firm  intention  of  redeeming  the  stick, 
which  we  never  did.  Maybe  that  is  out 
of  the  reasons  why.  later  on,  I  had  to  mate 
good  and  replace  it/' 

In  Europe.  M.  Heroult  certainly  did 
make  good  with  his  process,  \\lthifi 
three  years  it  was  generally  adopted  over 
there;  and  the  pn>duction  of  aluminum 
in  Furope  has  increased  even  more  rapidly 
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in   this  country.     In    ign,   it   had 
to  100,000.000  pounds  a  year»  and 

3rket  price  had  dropped  to  20  cents 

iind. 
H^roult    concluded    his   little    talk 
a   prophecy:  within   ten  or  fifteen 

I,  he  said*  aluminum  will  be  used  as 

isively  as  copper;  perhaps  it  will 
fixed  its  name  upon  a  new  age  of 
—  as  iron  named  the  Iron  Age. 


and  more  into  the  substance  of  steel;  it  is 
replacing  copper  as  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity;  it  is  used  to  tame  refractory 
oxides  and  reduce  them  to  carbon-free 
metals;  it  is  a  welding  agent  as  Dn  Hansj 
Goldschmidt  employs  it  in  his  alumino- 
thermic  process.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  now 
supplies  the  world  with  chromium,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  and  alloys  of  iron  with 
chromium,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  and 


PIONEERS   IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF   ALUMfNUM 

F  f    WOMLER.  WHO,  IN   iSlJ,  BY  CHEMICAL  MEANS  FIRST  OBTAINED  ALUMINUM    JM  A   METALLIC  STATE 
miTON  Y-  CASTNfcR.  AN  AMEHJCaN  WHO  llJ^COVEHED  A   i:OMf\»ATIVFL\    CHEAT   CHEMICAL   METKOn 
:tNC  ALUMINUM 


ay  back  in  the  mists  of  time  began 

niuries-long  Stone  Age;  then  men 
to  fashion  implements  from  an 
tin  and  copper,  and  the  bronze 
began  its  long  reign:  there  came  the 
I  Age  to  take  its  loll  of  the  centuries 
kive  its  marvelous  impetus  to  civiliza- 
-—  but  we  begin  to  suspect  that  we 
'  about  exhausted  the  possibilities 
le  Iron  Age.     We  are  outgrowing  iron 

^•on'l  do;  for  one  thing,  it  won't 
pr  the  equipment  of  our  air-craft  — 
Aluminum  will  do. 

an  alloy,  aluminum  is  creeping  more 


titanium,  all  carbon  free.  Into  the  world's 
millions  of  automobiles  and  thousands  of 
airships,  aluminum  will  enter  wherever 
strength  and  lightness  must  be  combined; 
and  in  the  kitchen  (no.  this  isn't  an  anti- 
climax!) it  is  replacing  iron  and  tin. 

For  America.  Charles  Martin  Hall  — 
a  round-headed,  modest,  quiet,  boyish- 
looking  worker  -  opened  the  door*  upon  1 
the  new  age  of  aluminum.  To  Europe,' 
Paul  Heroult  revealed  it.  There  is  credit 
enough  in  the  achievement  for  both;  and 
until  H6rouli  died  they  shared  it  like 
gallant  rivals. 
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PRACTICAL    WORK    IN    FARMING 

80¥S  ANP  YOUNG  MEN  WHO  ALTERNATE   WORK 

THE  COTTON  MILLS  AND  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


A  WHOLE-HEART- 
ED HALF-TIME 
SCHOOL 

AND  THE  REV,  J.  A.  BALDWIN,  OF  CHAR- 
LOTTE, N,  C,  A  MISSIONARY  TO  A  MIL- 
LION   FORGOTTEN    AMERICANS,    WHO 
DIRECTS  IT— YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOM- 
EN   WHO  ARE    GETTING    AN     EDU- 
CATION  IN    BOOKS  AND   IN   THE 
PRACTICAL     ARTS    OF    LIVING 
WHILE  THEY  EARN  THEIR 
WAY  IN  THE  WORLD 

BY 


WALTER  A.  DYER 


T 


HIS  IS  the  story  of  a  remark- 
able    man,     the     Rev.    J.    A. 
Baldwin,    of    North    Carolina, 
of   a    unique   school    which  he 
founded   and    is    now   conduct- 
ing, and  of  the  events  through  which  his 
work  became  merged  with  that  of  another 
remarkable  man,  Mr  Charles  R.  Towson. 
of  New  York,     But  llrst  I  must  tell  som- 
thmg  of  a  million  white  Americans  whose 
dire  need  called  forth  the  efTorts  which 
produced  the  even  Is  in  this  histor>\ 

Slavery  hampered  the  old  school  system 
in  the  South    The  War  and  Reconstruction 
all  but  disrupted  it.     The  result  was  that 
the  generation  which  grew  up  in  the  South 
after  the  War  was  an  uneducated  genen- 
tion      The  census  of   igio  showed   that 
m  North  Carolina  alone  there  w^ere  122,189 
grown   white   people   who  could    neither 
read  nor  write.     In  the  whole  South  then: 
are  probably   a  million  of  these  people 
that    the   schools    have    neglected.    The 
mill  towns  that  sprang  up  all  over  the 
Carolinas  and  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
provided  rather  better  schools  than  the 
surrounding    country.     The    mill    village 
children    probably    attended    school    as 
much  as  did  the  country  child ren»   but 
the   children   who   worked    in    the    mills 
and  who  thereby  lacked  suflicieni  school- 
ing were  more  noticeable  than  the  young- 
sters who  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  on 
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iirms.  The  mills,  therefore,  can  be 
led  with  providing  some  schooling, 
jheir  practice  of  working  girls  and 
pf  schiHjl  age  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
>f  further  progress, 
fen  worse  than  their  illiteracy  was  the 
ing  incompetence  of  these   people. 

were  denied  the  advantage  of  any 
of   vocational 
ng,  "  The  cost 
te  illiteracy  to 
^ulh/'saidDr. 

Dyer,  of  Van- 
t    University, 
normous,   be- 
lt shuts  out 
'  a   more   pro- 

e  life  a  great 

of     workers 

re  capable  of 
pghest  efficien- 
b  production. 
(have  every  es- 
characteris- 
industrial 

icy  save   the 
ique  of  educa- 


REV.   J.    A.    BALDWIN 

WHOSE  INSPIRING  WORK  TO  LIFT  **THE  FORGOTTEN 
MEK  OF  THE  south"  OFFERS  A  NEW  MOPE  TO  A  M»L- 
L]UN  AMERICANS 


neet  this  need 

arose  in  the 

its  great  in- 

ual     leaders  —  Curry.     Alderman. 

r,  Hill,  Aycock,  and  Claxton,    These 
w  with   prophetic  vision  that  the 
*s  rebuilding  depended  upon  the  fit- 
the  masses  —  '*the  forgotten  men 

South"  —  to  take  an  active  part  in 

uring  the  '8o*s  and  *90*s  these  men 

for  public,  democratic  education  — 
liey  won  their  fight.  The  end  is  not 
the  South  needs  better  schools  and 
r  teachers  and  laws  for  compulsor>' 
It  ion;  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
ion  of  that  need,  and  the  South  is 
ping  for  its  own.  It  is  probably 
pg  progress  in  education  faster  than 
klher  part  of  the  country. 

this  educational  movement  was 
ig  started  there  came  an  industrial 
tning  of  the  New  South  which  has 
both  a  help  and  a  hindrance  to  the 
ttional  movement, 
^oung  Methodist  clergyman  during 

days  saw  all  this,  saw  the  need  of 


forgotten  whites  of  the  Piedmont-Carolina 
section  of  the  South,  Half  a  million  of 
these  had  gone  to  work  in  the  eight  hundred 
cotton  mills,  and  another  half  million  was 
in  other  factories  and  on  the  farms.  The 
cry  of  these  million  souls  sounded  in  his 
ears,  and  the  words  of  Carlyle,  *'That 
there  should  one  man  die  ignorant  who 
had  capacity  for 
knowledge,  this  I 
call  a  tragedy!" 

J.  A,  Baldwin  was 
re n red  on  a  farm  in 
Richmond  County. 
He  borrowed  money 
with  which  to  go  to 
college,  and  he 
taught  school  for 
tour  years  after  his 
^;raduation  to  pay 
it  back.  I  t  was 
then  his  purpose  to 
enter  a  theological 
sem.nar>'  and  be- 
come a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, bu  t  the 
illnessofa  sister  pre- 
vented, and  while 
he  was  waiting  for 
her  to  recover  he 
took  the  pastorale 
of  a  small  mission  church  in  a  mill  district 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

I  his  was  in  1898.  Conditions  in  the 
mill  district  were  distressing.  The  mill 
was  running  night  and  day  and  children 
were  working»  Pastoral  work  was  diflkull 
and  ineffectual  because  the  people  moved 
so  often.  One  removal  a  year  was  a  fair 
average  for  a  mill  family ;  one  man  whom 
the  pastor  knew  moved  thirteen  times  in 
one  year.  The  pe<jple  were  very  religious 
but  unstable,  and  though  Mr.  Baldwin 
believed  thoroughly  in  the  value  and 
helpfulness  of  evangelistic  revivals,  of 
which  they  were  very  fond,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  these  were  not  sufficient,  and 
that  it  was  very  important  that  they  have 
some  intellectual  training. 

In  cooperation  with  Mr.  D.  A.  Tomp- 
kins, of  the  Atherton  Mill  at  Charlotte, 
Mr,  Baldwin  attempted  welfare  work  on  a 
small  scale.  He  began  the  work  of  getting 
the  mill  people  to  make  gardens,  and  the 
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AN  |Kt;ALCLIl.ABLY  VALUAJItt  THAININO  FOH  ftUVS  WMObfc  FORtFATHtRS  FOR 
OUNEftATIOMS  DRAtNED  THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  COT  ONLY  POOR  CROPS 
iY  IHEFFICIBNT  M£THOD§  OF  CULTIVATION 


offering  of  p  t  uc>- 
The  imprDVcfncal 
this  made  in  ihcif 
condition  w^%  cn-i 
couraginii,  but  ikj 
deeper  needs  of 
people  so  WOT 
upon  him  that 
abandoned  his  ptin 
to  become  a  fonrii 
missionary,  and  itl 
the  close  of  his  p^l 
torate  he  asked  for| 
another  cV 
mill       c 

He  was  sent  loGjt*- 
tania,N.C.,at>TJfC#i 
mill  town. 

Meanwhile  a>n 
tions  had   been    tr 
proving;   ihe  state- 
wide      educatioitjl 
programme  was  be- 
ing put   into  opera- 
tion and  reforms 
were    going   •>•] 
among    the  miDs 
There  was  lo  be  J 
chance  for  the  child*  i 
ren  of  "  the  forgpttcn 
men ''  lo  go  lo  schooL 
But  ihe  change  had 
come    too    lair   for 
thousands  of  yoiilig 


[women  who 
[lad  no  oppor- 
^  and   were 

to  have  none 
I  only   in   the 

but  on  the 
,  for  Mr  Bald- 
^ad  found  his 
in  the  entire 
m  of  forgotten 
S  of  the  Pied- 
-Carolina  re- 

The  case  of 

young  people 
Ictely  absorbed 
terest. 

lile  he  was  at 
mia.  Mr.  Bald- 
idea  of  a  schcHjl 
>rgotten  whites 
fie  crystallized 
mind  —  a  non- 
rian  boarding 
I  in  which  a 
ral  education 
d  be  combined 
a  textile  course 
»e  mill  boys,  an 
lltural  course 
he  farm  bciys. 
ewing,  cooking, 
music   for   the 

The  expenses 
jch    a     school 


A    LESSON    IS    DEEP    PLOWING 
AFTER  ('LOWING  WITH  TWO,  AND  SOMETIMES  FOUR,  ftiG  Ml:  1,1:5  THE   »C>VS  WILL 
NOT  hi  CONTENT  TO  GO  BACK  IIOMI:  AND  SCKAtCH  IHL  bOlL  WITH  A  SMALL  KLOW 
ANDONt  "I'LUO"  MULE 


GARDEN   TRUCK   THAT   HELPS    PAY   FOR   SCHOOLING 

THE  SOUTHEftN   [NDUSTRtAL  INSTITUTE  IS  ONtV  THREE  MILES  FROM  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C  .  WHtiRC  4a,€lQCl  rUWU 
ARE  A  READY  MARKET  FOR  THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  THAT  ARE  RAISED  ISY  ITS  STUDtMTS 


must  be  low,  and  means  must  be  provided 
for  the  students  to  earn  their  way.  the  girls 
doing  the  housework  and  the  boys  raising 
their  own  provisions  or  working  part  time 
in  the  mills. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  he  visited  Booker 
T.  Washington's  schix»l  for  Negroes.  There 
he  found  the  blacks  receiving  very  much 
the  sort  of  training  he  wished  to  give.  He 
secured  promises  of  aid  from  several  in- 
fluential friends,  particularly  Mr.  E.  A. 
Smith,   then   president  of  the  Chadwick 


Mill,  at  Charlotte.  Mr.  Baldwin  com- 
pleted his  plans  of  organization  and  ^tni 
north  to  study  industrial  and  techftiul 
schools  for  a  few  months. 

Returning  to  Charlotte  in  the  sprasj 
of  1902,  he  got  a  ^ite  for  the  school  — the! 
money  for  the  land  was  secured  partly  I 
by  loans  and  partly  by  contribulKms- 
a  farm  of  278^  acres  near  the  Chadwick] 
Mill,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  fr 
the  centre  of  Charlotte. 

The  school  was  named  the    Piedn 


MUKNINU    tXl-KClSlL    AT    THE    INSfirLIb 
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trial  School  and  was  chartered  by 
g;islature  as  a  stock  company.  Then 
the  task  of  raising  money  for  a  i6- 
frame  building.  Mr.  Baldwin  made 
isuccessful  tour  of  several  towns  in 
tate,  seeking  funds.  He  was  so 
cessful  that  at  Durham  his  money 
3Ut.  But  before  he  left  he  received 
mail  a  check  for  $io  from  a  friend. 
that  time  on  the  money  came  in. 
ok  new  courage,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
d  raised  the  necessary  amount. 
I  building  was  completed  two  days 
:  Christmas,  1903,  and  on  January 
4,  the  school  was  opened  with  eleven 
Its.  They  had  no  desks,  but  held 
s  in  the  dining  room. 
Baldwin    saw    three    alternatives 

these  young  people  whom  he  wanted 
p:  either  they  remained  in  ignorance 
from  school,  or  somebody  paid  their 

bills,  or  they  got  an  opportunity 
►rk  their  way  through.  The  total 
se  for  each  pupil  was  about  I150  a 

But  this  would  be  prohibitive  for 
who  needed  the  training  most,  so 
rice  was  made  |ioo,  and  the  other 
1  the  absence  of  an  endowment,  was 
ed  from  friends. 

$100  must  be  paid  by  the  student 
in  cash  or  work.  In  many  cases  the 
:harged  in  cash  would  as  effectually 
he  door  of  opportunity  as  though  it 
ten  times  as  much.  The  students 
t  to  work  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 
:ount  is  kept  of  the  number  of  hours 
tudent  works,  and  the  rate  per  hour 
ermined   by   the  efficiency  of  the 

In  this  way  every  possible  in- 
e  is  given  for  faithful  and  efficient 

This  plan  greatly  increases  the 
of  the  bookkeeper,   but  that  is  a 

matter  compared  with  its  ad- 
{es.  It  was  Mr.  Baldwin's  idea 
emunerative  work  on  the  farm  and 
)tton  mill  done  by  students  working 
me  would  be  nearly  or  quite  sufficient 
'  their  necessary  expenses  in  school. 
ned  easy  to  believe  that  farm  work 
be  done  so,  but  most  people  shook 
lieads  or  laughed  outright  when  he 
of  running  a  mill  that  way. 

in  the  meantime  the  Hoskins  Cot- 
lill  was  built  near  the  school,  and 


an  opportunity  was  given  for  testing  the 
scheme  in  a  small  way.  At  various  times 
from  four  to  twelve  students  have  thus 
been  at  work  in  pairs.  The  half-day- 
about  and  the  week-about  plans  have  both 
been  used  in  these  tests. 

WEEK-ABOUT   WORK    AND   STUDY 

Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  its  dis- 
advantages, but  experience  seems  to 
favor  the  former  for  children  and  the 
latter  for  grown  young  people.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  plan  works. 
Mill  work  is  more  difficult  in  this,  that 
greater  care  must  be  taken  in  pairing  off 
the  student-workers,  as  the\'  must  run 
the  same  machines.  Then,  too.  the  ma- 
chinery is  costly  and  must  be  run  con- 
tinuously, so  if  one  student  drops  out  for 
any  reason  his  place  must  be  filled 
promptly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remun- 
eration is  considerably  greater  in  the  mill 
than  on  the  farm.  A  fairly  good  worker 
on  the  farm  can  make  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  month  from  $10  to  $14 
without  board,  and  in  the  mill  one  can 
make  from  $16  to  $20. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has  given 
so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  problems 
of  part-time  work  as  Mr.  Baldwin  has. 
He  has  felt  that  the  working  out  of  prac- 
ticable methods  by  which  young  people 
might  be  enabled  to  help  themselves,  and 
the  creation  of  a  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent public  sentiment,  are  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  building  up  of  a  school  and 
the  sending  out  of  young  people  trained  in 
head,  hand,  and  heart,  deeply  as  he  feels 
the  need  of  that.  He  believes  that  part- 
time  work  is  just  in  its  beginnings,  and 
that  there  are  untold  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness in  it.  He  would  prefer  that  the 
law  should  permit  children  from  12  to  i(> 
years  to  go  to  school  half  a  day  and  work 
half  a  day  rather  than  that  the  law  should 
keep  children  out  of  the  mill  altogether 
until  they  are  14,  and  then  permit  them 
to  work  all  the  time.  He  has  been  steadily 
seeking  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  con- 
tinuous labor  on  automatic  machinery 
which  requires  almost  no  thinking  r»r 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
after  the  process  has  once  been  learned, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  experience  he  recently 
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suggested  the  following  scheme,  which  he 
believes  may  be  profitably  adopted  by  a 
good  many  mills: 

A    PLAN    FOR    PART-TIME    LABOR 

Instead  of  working  ten  hours  a  day  as 
at  present,  have  two  sets  of  operatives, 
each  working  eight  hours,  one  to  begin 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  till 
noon;  the  other  to  work  from  noon  till 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  would 
give  each  set  a  full  night's  sleep  and  a  full 
half  day  outside.  During  this  half  day 
they  might  work  small  truck  farms,  run 
a  cooperative  dairy,  raise  hogs,  cattle, 
and  chickens,  etc.,  thus  giving  to  them  a 
variety  of  work,  the  encouragement  of 
having  a  work  of  their  own,  and  the  mental 
development  that  would  come  from  the 
thought  and  planning  necessary  to  make 
it  a  success.  Though  this  plan  would  be 
impracticable  in  a  large  city  it  is  not 
inherently  impossible  in  the  South,  for 
many  mills  are  surrounded  by  plenty  of 
available  land  that  is  suitable  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  most  of  the  mill  workers  have 
been  away  from  the  farm  only  a  few  years. 

For  more  than  a  generation  half-time 
work  has  existed  in  England.  There  it 
has  been  developed  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  lo  and  13,  an  age  at  which  in 
most  states  we  keep  children  out  of  the 
mill  altogether.  Though  the  arrange- 
ments for  them  in  English  schools  have 
not  been  very  satisfactory,  the  system  at 
least  gives  good  reason  to  believe  that 
under  more  favorable  conditions  highly 
gratifying  results  would  be  obtained. 

During  the  last  ten  years  a  great  many 
part-time  plans  have  been  attempted  in 
various  parts  of  this  country.  Perhaps 
none  has  been  more  successful  than  the 
Textile  Industrial  Institute  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  The  founder.  Rev.  D.  E. 
Camak,  had  a  vision  not  unlike  that  of 
Mr.  Baldwin,  in  whose  school  he  sp>ent 
the  year  1910,  returning  to  Spartanburg 
to  establish  a  school  of  his  own.  He  has 
been  fortunate  in  locating  near  a  small 
mill,  the  managers  of  which  have  welcomed 
his  plan  and  are  coop>erating  with  him  in  the 
work.  All  his  students  —  he  has  about 
fifty  —  work  on  the  week-about  plan, 
and  his  success  is  now  well  assured. 


In  Mr.  Baldwin's  school  the  work  has 
been  varied  —  teaching  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish branches,  emphasizing  the  dignity  d 
labor,  holding  up  high  ideals  of  character 
and  service,  working  out  in  a  small  way 
and  often  under  discouraging  conditkMU 
social,  educational,  and  industrial  problems 
of  far-reaching  importance.  Gradually 
people  came  to  have  more  and  more  faith 
in  his  plan,  and  from  time  to  time  some 
strong  man  entered  into  cooperation  with 
the  school.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Draper,  who  became 
largely  interested  in  the  Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company.  Since  1906  Mr.  Draper  has 
been  the  strongest  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  Institute. 

But  the  work  done  seemed  insignificant 
in  proportion  to  that  which  needed  to  be 
done.  More  money  was  required,  moic 
buildings,  a  plan  to  reach  in  some  moic 
effective  way  the  hundreds  of  mill  com- 
munities in  the  South.  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
a  deeply  religious  man  —  he  prayed. 

ENTER  THE   Y.   M.   C.    A. 

Now  enter  the  second  leading  actor  ii 
this  drama  —  directed,  if  you  will,  by 
Providence. 

Six  hundred  miles  from  Charlotte,  in 
New  York  —  Mr.  Charles  R.  Towsoo. 
head  of  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  AssodatioB 
for  the  North  American  continent,  ws 
devoting  his  remarkable  talents  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  well  known  advan* 
tages  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  thousands 
of  men  and  boys  in  mills  and  shops, 
lumber  camps,  mines,  and  railroads  ail 
over  the  country.  Inevitably  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  cotton  mills  and 
"the  forgotten  men  of  the  South." 

Y.  M.  C  A.  work  in  the  South  was  no 
new  thing.  It  was  active  a  decade  before 
the  Civil  War.  But  the  great  cotton  mill 
industry,  with  its  two  billion  dollars  of 
investment  and  its  thousands  of  operatives. 
had  been  largely  overkx>ked.  The  first 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  cotton  mill  oommonit)' 
was  started  at  the  Monaghan  MiHs. 
Greenville,  S.  C,  in  1904. 

This  was  looked  upon  as  an  experiment 
at  first,  but  Mr.  Towson  believul  in  li- 
lt has  succeeded,  and  now  m  a 
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large  mill  centres  in  the  Carolinas  the 
Association  is  serving  industrial  workers. 

But  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  have  been 
for  the  most  part  Northern  men,  who 
could  not  hope  to  accomplish  as  much  in 
this  field  as  Southerners.  Mr.  Towson 
felt  the  need  of  some  sort  of  training 
school  that  would  fit  Southern  men  — 
among  others  representatives  of  the  ''for- 
gotten*' class,  for  there  are  certain  fields 
where  they  can  be  particularly  effective  — 
for  this  work.  While  on  a  trip  through 
the  South  in  1907  he  visited  the  Piedmont 
Industrial  School.  Here  he  discovered 
students  eager  to  find  some  field  for  home 
missionary  work  among  their  people. 
For  Mr.  Baldwin  had  not  sought  to  re- 
strain their  ambitions,  but  to  direct  the 
energies  of  each  according  to  his  natural 
bent  and  talents.  Many  of  them  were 
religious  by  nature  and  desired  to  become 
ministers  or  to  take  up  some  form  of 
social  service  work.  So  Mr.  Towson 
proposed  to  Mr.  Baldwin  that  they  com- 
bine forces  and  continue  the  school  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  idea  appealed  to  Mr.  Baldwin. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  non-sectarian,  and 
an  alliance  with  it  offered  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  service.  He  was  interested 
in  general  welfare  work  among  the  mills 
and  had  ceased  to  be  content  with  his 
restricted  local  field.  He  still  saw  the 
need  of  the  *  'forgotten  million" .  Moreover, 
financial  cooperation  was  offered,  which  he 
sorely  needed. 

A    FOURFOLD    PURPOSE 

The  facts  were  laid  before  the  directors 
^    and  stockholders  of  the  school,  and  they 
'    accepted  the  plan.     In  January,  1908,  the 
^    property   was   transferred   to  the    Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed 
to  the  Southern  Industrial  Institute.     Mr. 
Baldwin  was  continued  as  its  president 
and  was  also  made  an  executive  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  Southern  in- 
dustrial work. 

The  present  purpose  of  the  school  is 
fourfold:  first,  to  furnish  elementary  edu- 
cation and  something  of  culture  to  young 
men  and  women  who  may  lack  financial 
resources   and    previous   education,   and. 


by  means  of  a  part-time  system,  to  make 
it  possible  for  students  to  earn  their  edu- 
cation as  they  progress.  Second,  to  fur- 
nish practical  training  in  the  cotton  mill 
business,  agriculture,  and  home  making. 
Third,  to  make  the  Institute  a  centre  for 
welfare  work  among  the  mill  communities 
of  the  Piedmont-Carolina  district.  Fourth, 
to  discover  and  train  leaders  for  the  in- 
dustrial Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  of  the  South. 

To-day  the  school  is  an  industrial  colony 
in  which  the  students  prepare  for  life 
by  practising  it  —  the  boys  alternately 
in  classes  and  in  the  mills  or  on  the  farm, 
the  girls  alternately  in  classes  and  in  the 
mills  or  in  the  kitchens  or  laundry  of 
the  school.  In  the  mills  and  on  the  farm, 
with  its  1 75  acres  of  truck  garden  and  small 
grain  and  com  fields,  the  students  are 
getting  a  very  practical  education,  for 
they  are  shown  the  proper  way  to  work. 
In  their  classes  they  receive  sufficient 
book  education  to  prepare  them  for 
college  if  they  wish  to  go  (six  or  eight  do 
go  every  year);  but  the  courses  of  all  the 
students  are  not  limited  to  the  special 
subjects  which  prepare  for  college. 

HOW   THE    INSTITUTE    HAS   SUCCEEDED 

In  addition  to  its  regular  enrolment  of 
boarding  pupils,  the  Institute  had  charge 
of  the  public  grammar  school  in  the 
Hoskins  Mill  Village  until  last  year. 
This  arrangement  was  made  in  190$,  when 
there  were  fifty  pupils  in  a  small  building. 
Last  year  a  special  tax  was  levied  and  a 
new  building  erected,  and  the  attendance 
has  increased  year  by  year  until  it  now 
ranges  from  200  to  300  pupils.  The  com- 
munity had  grown  so  that  everybody 
concerned  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
for  both  the  Institute  and  the  community 
if  the  public  school  were  managed  separ- 
ately. The  friends  of  the  Institute  are 
justly  proud  that  not  a  single  vote  was 
cast  against  the  special  tax.  Scarcely 
could  a  more  eloquent  tribute  be  paid  to 
the  influence  of  the  Institute  in  its  own 
community,  for  usually  the  greater  the 
poverty  and  ignorance,  the  more  bitterly 
the  people  oppose  a  special  tax  for  schools. 

To  what  extent  has  the  Institute  thus 
far  accomplished  its  purpose?  About 
five    hundred    boarding    students    have 
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taken  more  or  less  complete  courses  in  the 
school,  and  it  has  been  of  service  in  more 
limited  degree  to  as  many  day  pupils. 
These  students  who  have  gone  forth  to 
fields  of  useful  service  are  the  justification 
of  the  Institute's  existence. 

STORIES   OF    THE    STUDENTS 

For  example,  a  few  years  ago  a  lad 
came  to  the  school  to  take  a  term's  work 
in  arithmetic;  he  needed  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  fractions  to  help  Jiim  in  the  mill. 
He  became  interested  in  getting  an  educa- 
tion and  remained  four  years,  working 
his  way  through.  Gradually  his  vision 
broadened  and  he  went  on  to  a  medical 
college,  still  working  his  way,  except  for 
some  help  from  a  brother-in-law.  He  will 
graduate  this  spring.  Already  an  excel- 
lent position  has  been  offered  him,  but 
he  will  probably  decline  it  and  go  north 
for  further  study. 

Another  boy,  who  had  had  very  little 
schooling,  came  to  study  arithmetic  and 
remained  at  the  school  for  two  years.  He 
returned  to  the  mill  and  is  now  an  over- 
seer, making  three  or  four  times  as  much 
money  as  before.  These  two  boys  are 
illustrative  of  two  broad  types  —  those 
who  go  back  to  do  better  work  at  farm 
or  mill,  and  those  who  graduate  from  the 
mills  into  other  callings. 

The  achievement  of  the  school's  purpose 
as  a  community  betterment  centre  is 
illustrated  by  the  obvious  improvement 
in  conditions  in  the  Chadwick*Hoskins 
mill  village.  Evidences  are  manifest  of 
increasing  prosperity  and  comfort,  and  of 
a  growing  taste  for  the  beautiful.  In  this 
community  of  more  than  1,500  people 
not  a  single  police  officer  is  needed,  and 
the  mill  managers  attribute  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Institute  much  of  the  high 
character  of  the  community. 

An  indication  of  this  popular  spirit  is 
the  home  gardens  of  the  mill  people, 
which  have  been  encouraged  by  prizes 
presented  by  the  mill  managers.  Of  120 
families   in   the  village,   about    100  had 


vegetable  gardens  last  year.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  a  Government  expert 
estimated  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  village  gardens  at  96,ooo  to  $8,000. 
Flower  gardening,  too,  has  become 
popular.  The  roses  of  the  village  have  ' 
become  locally  famous,  and  last  fall  the  I 
finest  chrysanthemums  that  were  grown  in 
Charlotte  were  to  be  found  in  the  yanls 
of  cotton  mill  operatives. 

A      POWERFUL     FORCE      FOR      CIVILIZATION 

In  its  capacity  as  headquarters  for  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 
in  the  South,  the  Institute  is  much  more 
than  a  local  school.  It  is  exerting  a  wick 
and  powerful  influence  throughout  the 
Piedmont-Carolina  region  as  a  welfare 
centre.  The  multiplication  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  in  the  in- 
dustrial South  makes  possible  a  large  use 
of  the  exp>erience,  methods,  publications, 
and  workers  of  the  institute.  Expert 
lecturers  and  teachers  are  sent  out  to 
other  mill  communities  to  discuss  piob- 
lems  of  personal  and  community  health, 
education,  and  morals.  Seventy-two  miD 
villages  were  served  in  this  way  by  the 
Institute  last  year. 

This  extensk>n  work  for  social  service 
includes  the  promotion  of  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens  in  mill  communities;  popn* 
lar  stereopticon  lectures  on  a  variety  d 
instructive  subjects;  night  classes;  the  pio> 
motion  of  better  hygienic  conditions;  and 
the  introduction  of  practical,  simple  voca- 
tional training  in  small  public  schools  in 
rural  and  mill  communities. 

Finally,  the  Institute  is  beginning  to 
train  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  and  directofs 
and  leaders  for  general  welfare  work 
throughout  the  industrial  South.  The 
demand  for  such  leaders  at  present  greath 
exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Southern  Industrial  Institute  b 
more  than  a  school,  more  than  a  Y.M. 
C.  A.  headquarters.  It  is  a  force  in  the 
development  of  American  democracy  in 
the  South. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    RUBBER   COMPANY  S    PRACTICE   OF    SHARING    PROFITS   WITH 

ITS  EXECUTIVES   TO    BUILD    UP   A    BUSINESS    PATRIOTISM    AMONG   THE 

CONSTRUCTIVE   THINKERS    OF    ITS    VAST    BUSINESS 

BY 

FREDERICK  TODD 

-A 

[In  the  belief  that  among  the  various  jornis  of  profit  sharing  which  are  being  tried  in  this 
country  lies  the  tie  that  will  bind  employers  and  employees  together,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  losses  of  labor  conflicts  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  management  alike,  the 
World's  Work  will  print  descriptions  of  several  of  the  profit  sharing  plans  that  are 
new  in  operation.  —  The  Editors.] 


YOU  can't  buy  the  efficient 
loyalty  of  your  employees 
with  money,"  said  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  a  thousand 
men  working  for  him,  re- 
cently, when  talking  about  different 
schemes  of  profit  sharing.  "When  I  see  a 
man  in  my  force  who  can  help  me  run  my 
business  better,  I  make  a  friend  of  him. 
I  find  ways  of  letting  him  know  that  Til 
throw  everything  his  way  that  I  can, 
leaving  something  for  myself.  But  I  have 
never  thought  much  of  this  finessing  with 
the  whole  payroll." 

Very  much  in  character  with  the  same 
idea  is  the  system  of  profit  sharing  which 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  has 
been  trying  for  two  years  with  much  sat- 
isfaction to  its  executives.  Of  the  55,842 
employees,  the  company  offers  the  benefit 
of  its  systern  to  about  1,200.  It  does 
not  give  them  something  for  nothing.  In 
the  order  of  their  ability,  as  measured  by 
their  salaries,  all  employees  who  make 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  or  more,  ex- 
cepting the  chief  executives,  are  invited  to 
purchase  the  company's  common  stock 
on  the  following  terms:  the  employee  sub- 
scribes to  a  number  of  shares  which  can 
be  purchased  for  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
his  salary.  It  is  10  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  $2$  a  week  men;  it  is  20  per  cent,  with 
men  who  get  Si 0,000  a  year.  Between  the 
two  the  percentage  grades  up.  The  em- 
ployee agrees  to  pay  for  the  stock  within  a 
year,  having  regular  instalments  taken 
from  his  salary. 


Immediately  he  subscribes,  he  receives 
from  the  company  a  check,  which  just 
about  pays  for  half  the  cost  of  the  stock 
he  has  subscribed  for.  Afterward,  during 
five  years,  if  the  employee  remains  with  the 
company,  he  receives  enough,  in  regular 
dividends  on  the  stock  and  in  special 
profit  sharing  dividends  of  $3  a  share,  to 
reimburse  him  for  all  he  paid  out  and  a 
little  more. 

Without  giving  them  the  stock,  the 
company  helps  certain  of  its  employees  to 
get  it  for  a  comparatively  small  initial 
outlay  which  they  get  back  in  a  short  time. 
Because  this  is  stock  upon  which  it  pays 
regular  dividends  anyway,  it  is  enabled 
to  "throw  something  their  way"  at  only 
part  cost  to  itself.  The  whole  scheme  is 
evidently  one  to  make  friends  of  the  em- 
ployees who  can  help  make  the  company's 
business  run  better. 

•  But  that  only  half  tells  the  story.  There 
is  a  bigger  idea  behind  the  rubber  com- 
pany's profit  sharing  system  than  merely 
getting  a  little  better  work  from  its  men 
by  "finessing  with  the  payroll." 

Men  who  are  criticising  the  economics  of 
"big  business,"  like  Mr.  Redfield,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Brandeis,  Mr. 
Douglass,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others,  have 
begun  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  great  incorporated  in- 
dustries. They  have  said  that  mere  big- 
ness does  not  bring  the  economies  that  have 
been  claimed  for  industrial  consolidation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  assert  that  bigjtie^^ 
reaches  a  l\m\X  o^  ^^\e\txvc^'  ,\ifc>j<^w^^V\Ocv. 
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efficiency  declines  because  very  few  execu- 
tives have  learned  how  to  direct  large 
armies  of  employees  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  them.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  criticism  of  labor,  to-day,  because 
of  what  is  described  as  its  disposition  to 
do  less  and  less  work,  might  better  take 
some  notice  of  inefficient  management. 

The  profit  sharing  system  of  the  **  Rub- 
ber Trust"  is  designed  in  part  to  meet  this 
difficulty.  It  is  devised  to  organize  the 
efficiency  of  a  managerial  class  of  em- 
ployees working  under  the  command  of  the 
chief  general  executives  of  a  big,  highly 
diversified,  and  scattered  industry,  and 
directing  the  mass  of  routine  workers  and 
labor  below  it. 

The  rubber  company's  business  offers 
unusual  executive  difficulties,  because  its 
activities  are  so  various  and  so  scattered. 
It  makes  and  offers  for  sale  such  a  range 
of  different  articles,  made  from  one  crude 
material,  chiefly,  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  uses  daily  something  which  could 
be  bought  of  it.  It  has  43  factories  scat- 
tered over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  southern  border  of 
Canada.  It  grows  rubber  and  gathers 
rubber  and  buys  it  in  local  markets  all 
around  the  world's  tropical  belt.  There 
are  12,000  natives  and  others  cultivating 
its  40,000-acre  plantation  in  Sumatra. 

Then,  when  it  gets  the  crude  rubber  to 
America,  it  sells  some  to  rivals  and  refines 
and  tempers  the  rest  for  its  own  use.  Rub- 
ber is  just  rubber,  of  course,  but  it  can  be 
treated  in  ways  that  result  in  its  coming  out 
in  several  distinct  "raw  materials"  for 
various  kinds  of  manufactures.  "Wild" 
rubber  and  plantation  rubber  also  are 
different  in  constituency  and  texture. 
They  are  used  separately  for  different 
kinds  of  articles  and  mixed  for  still  others. 

A   VERY   VARIOUS   INDUSTRY 

Going  from  one  of  the  company's  fac- 
tories to  another  is  really  going  from  one 
industry  to  another,  so  radically  different 
are  the  mechanical  equipments,  the  goods 
manufactured,  and  the  kinds  of  people  at 
work.  The  43»842  employees  in  America 
are  men.  women,  boys,  and  girls  of  every 
type  and  nationality  that  works  in  Amer- 
ican factories.    The  various  occupations 


in  the  rubber  industry  require  different 
grades  of  intelligence,  physical  strength, 
and  special  fitness.  Probably  no  other  one 
corporation  has  such  a  wide  variety  in  its 
manufacturing  industry. 

Added  to  its  manufacturing  the  company 
has  an  extensive  sales  organization.  Some 
of  the  products  —  automobile  tires,  foun- 
tain pens,  hot  water  bottles,  rubber  boots, 
mackintoshes,  etc. —  are  for  such  entirely 
different  lines  of  trade  that  the  company 
must  have  distinct  selling  forces  for  them. 

This  whole  industry  is  managed  gen- 
erally as  one.  The  rubber  supply  goes  to 
all.  The  financial  arrangements  for  all 
are  made  together.  Advertising  is  handled 
generally.  For  the  departments  of  the 
business,  a  corps  of  men  are  always  at  work 
designing  new  articles  and  new  styles. 

A    PLAN    FOR   EXECUTIVES    ONLY 

The  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
rubber  company  has  an  executive  task 
something  like  that  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Nation's  military  forces.  The 
main  office  of  the  company  is  his  capital. 
His  brigades  and  naval  squadrons  art 
scattered  over  much  territory.  He  has 
his  military  cabinet  and  many  special 
officers  near  him.  He  directs  the  gomal 
campaign.  The  battles  are  fought  at  far 
distance.  Between  him  and  the  firing  Kne 
are  a  succession  of  major  and  minor 
officers.  From  the  lieutenant-general  down 
to  the  sergeants  every  man  of  them  has 
his  responsibility  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces.  There  are  differences  in  the  bra- 
very and  intelligence  and  in  the  physical 
fitness  of  the  private  soldiers,  but  vtr>' 
little  account  is  usually  taken  of  that. 
The  results  of  campaigns  depend  on  the 
ability  and  the  organization  of  the  officcn. 
The  commander-in-chief  knows  much  that 
is  going  on.  In  his  general  direction,  he 
may  require  full  information  about  an 
engagement  in  which  a  single  company  of 
men  were  employed.  He  may  visit  in 
person  the  camps  of  his  forces.  He  ma) 
not  only  know  the  science  of  war,  but  the 
soldier's  tactics.  Still,  the  success  of  hb 
campaign  will  not  depend  on  these  sroaH 
attentions  to  detail.  It  will  depend  upoa 
the  intelligence  he  has  used  in  organixivK 
his  officers,  from  top  to  bottom. 
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is  these  various  officers,  from  cor- 
.1  up,  in  its  widely  scattered  organiza- 
,  that  the  rubber  company  is  reaching 

its  plan.  If  you  should  take  the 
ting  forces  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
ipany  and  make  a  grand  division  at 
$25  a  week  line  of  salary,  you  would 

that  you  had  automatically  made  a 

clean  cut  between  those  whose  work 
ther  wholly  manual  labor  or  routine 
tal  activity  requiring  little  initiative 
those  who  do  the  thinking  that  keeps 
industry  going.  The  latter  are  what 
of  the  officers  of  the  company  calls 
?  real  producers."  To  the  degree  of 
ibility,  every  man  in  this  upper  class 
mployees  is  a  manager  and  on  his 
ative  and  management  depends  some 
or  little  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
oration  as  a  whole. 

HOW   THE    PLAN    WORKS 

>r  the  last  three  years,  every  one  of 
B  "  real  producers"  has  received  a  letter 
pril  inviting  him  to  purchase  a  certain 
iber  of  shares  of  the  common  stock 
he  company.  The  letter  has  been 
ed  to  him  at  his  home  and  has  come 
I  the  president's  office.  The  letter  has 
ained  the  bonus  and  special  dividends 
the  company  will  pay  to  employees 
buy  the  stock,  and  the  terms  on 
:h  he  can  pay  by  instalments.  This 
,  the  stock  was  oflFered  to  employees 
5o  a  share. 

the  employee  is  earning  $25  a  week,  he 
this  year  invited  to  buy  two  shares. 
$120  which  they  cost  is  roughly  10 
cent,  of  his  yearly  salary.  He  ar- 
,ed  to  pay  for  them  by  having  regular 
thiy  instalments  in  even  amounts  of 
less  than  $6  deducted  from  his  pay 
Jope.  Immediately  upon  his  sub- 
►tion  and  the  allotment  of  the  stock 
im,  he  received  from  the  New  York 
e  of  the  company  a  check  for  $39, 
renting  a  bonus  of  3  per  cent,  of  his 
ious  year's  salary.  During  the  year, 
for  the  next  four  years,  if  he  remains 
he  company's  employ  he  will  have 
ited  to  him  special  "profit-sharing" 
lends  of  $3  a  share.  He  will  receive, 
I  the  time  of  subscription  till  he  parts 
his  stock,  the  dividends  regularly 


declared  on  the  stock,  now  {6  a  share. 
All  these  payments,  so  far  as  he  can  apply 
them  to  the  IF120  that  he  must  pay  in  full 
within  the  year,  he  considered  in  making 
his  arrangements  for  the  instalments. 
This  was  all  left  freely  to  his  judgment. 
He  could  use  his  $39  bonus  check  for 
whatever  he  might  want  and  make  his 
instalments  bigger.  Or  he  could  endorse 
it  right  back  to  the  company  and  fix  his 
monthly  payments  accordingly.  He  is 
charged  5  per  cent,  interest  on  any  amount 
he  owes  the  company. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  year's  payments 
on  the  $120  are  completed,  the  stock  will 
be  turned  over  to  him  in  fee  simple. 

It  figures  out  that  all  the  money  that 
must  bededucted  from  hisown salary  is  $63, 
because  the  J39  bonus,  the  $12  of  regular 
dividends  on  Rubber  common  stock,  and 
the  $6  in  special  employees'  dividends  will 
total  J57  which  the  company  will  pay.  And 
during  191 5,  1916,  1917,  and  1918  he  will 
get  back  $18  a  year  in  regular  and  special 
dividends,  or  $72  in  cash.  Altogether,  for 
the  $63  that  he  is  to  pay  in  instalments 
during  1914  he  will  receive  the  two  shares 
of  stock  that  is  now  paying  regular  divi- 
dends of  $6  a  share  and  j^  129  in  cash  from 
the  company.  It  makes  a  pretty  good 
investment  of  his  money.  And  it  really 
costs  the  company  only  I69  on  the  five 
years,  inasmuch  as  the  regular  dividends 
on  the  stock  it  sells  to  the  employee  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  some  other  holder  if 
the  employee  did  not  receive  them. 

AN    EASY    ROAD  TO   INDEPENDENCE 

Looking  at  it  from  the  employees'  point 
of  view,  it  is  an  easy  way  to  become  a 
stockholder  in  the  company,  as  the  years 
go  on.  If  it  could  be  probable  that  the 
market  price  of  the  stock  (which  deter- 
mines the  price  at  which  it  is  oflFered  every 
year  to  employees)  would  remain  the  same 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  dividends 
not  become  larger  or  smaller,  the  $2  5-a- 
week-man  would  find  his  income  from  reg- 
ular and  special  dividends  growing  larger 
so  rapidly  that  after  four  years  he  could 
more  than  pay  for  his  stock,  as  he  took  it, 
with  his  surplus  dividends.  He  could 
retire  after  twenty-five  years,  without 
having   invested   a   cent   of   his   regular 
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earnings.  This  is  conjectural  of  course, 
because  market  quotations  and  dividends 
are  probably  going  to  change. 

But  an  employee  with  anything  in  him 
will  not  stop  at  his  $25-a-week  job.  He 
will  do  his  best  to  get  into  higher  grades. 
The  stock  that  the  company  helps  him 
to  every  year  amounts  in  value  to  about 
10  per  cent,  of  his  salary.  If  he  can  get 
on  so  as  to  earn  only  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year  more,  he  will  get  11,  12,  and  higher 
percentages  of  the  bigger  salary  in  what, 
in  the  long  run,  amounts  to  free  stock,  as  he 
advances  in  the  company. 

Now  the  $5,000  a  year  man:  the  com- 
pany finances  him  to  the  ownership  of 
fourteen  shares  of  stock  but  does  it  in  a 
little  different  way  from  that  designed  for 
men  in  lower  grades.  He  is  invited  to 
take  stock  valued  at  about  16  per  cent,  of 
his  salary,  and  the  company  presents  him 
with  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent. 

But  he  gets  only  three  fifths  of  the  bonus 
at  once  in  cash.  The  other  two  fifths  he 
receives  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  en- 
titling him  to  stock  which  will  be  delivered 
at  the  end  of  five  years  if  he  stays  an  em- 
pk>yee.  He  will  receive  all  regular  div- 
idends on  this  bonus  stock  in  the  mean- 
time. All  men  earning  $5,000  or  more  get 
this  kind  of  bonus,  three  fifths  cash  and 
two  fifths  stock.  That  is,  the  division 
is  made  as  nearly  in  that  proportion  as  can 
be  done  without  having  any  fractional 
shares.  With  a  $5,000  a  year  man.  who  is 
expected  to  take  enough  stock  to  cost  16 
per  cent,  of  his  salary,  or  $800,  and  the 
cash  value  of  whose  5  per  cent,  bonus  is 
$250,  it  works  out  that  he  subscribes  for 
thirteen  shares  this  year,  and  as  two  fifths 
of  his  bonus,  $100,  won't  buy  two  shares, 
he  actually  receives  $190  in  cash  and  a 
certificate  entitling  him  to  only  one  share 
of  the  bonus  stock. 

THE   $10,000   A   YEAR   MAN 

A  $10,000  a  year  man  subscribes  for 
33  shares,  which  is  roughly  20  per  cent,  of 
his  salary.  The  money  value  of  his 
bonus  is  $800,  or  8  per  cent,  of  his  salary. 
This  divides  so  as  to  bring  him  $500  in 
cash  at  once  and  a  certificate  for  five 
shares  of  bonus  stock,  delivery  deferred, 
but    bringing    him    dividends    regularly. 


From  $10,000  to  $17,000,  the  upper 
limit  of  the  system,  everybody  shim 
numerically  alike,  with  33  shares  to  sub- 
scribe for,  $500  in  cash,  and  the  5  share 
of  deferred  bonus  stock.  The  chief  cxcca- 
tives  have  not  included  themselves  in  tbr 
operation  of  the  plan. 

From  the  $25  a  week  man,  with  \m 
stock  allotment  measured  by  10  percent 
of  his  salary,  and  his  3  per  cent,  bonus,  id 
the  $10,000  a  year  man,  who  subscribes  to 
stock  costing  20  per  cent,  of  his  salary  aid 
receives  a  bonus  with  a  cash  value  of  9 
per  cent.,  the  percentages  rise  by  grades 
But  everywhere,  excepting  in  half  a  donn 
grades  where  it  just  happens  difFerenth 
because  of  the  arithmetic  of  keeping  to  I 
integral  shares  of  stock,  the  employct,  I 
high  or  low,  is  financed  by  the  company.  | 
after  some  outlay  of  his  own,  so  that  after 
five  years  he  will  have  his  stock  and  his 
money  back,  with  a  little  more.  Cur- 
iously, in  the  case  of  the  lower  grades,  a 
little  figuring  shows  that  the  empk>yce 
will  have  his  stock  and,  besides,  almost 
exactly  the  amount  of  money  he  would 
have  if  he  should  put  his  instalments  in  a 
savings  bank  at  4  per  cent. 

The  business  of  the  profit  sharing  sys- 
tem is  handled  by  men  at  the  very  top  of 
the  company.  Operating  (bikers  are  most 
active  in  its  direct  management — thf 
men  who  have  to  handle  the  physical 
affairs  of  the  industry.  They  know,  is 
well  as  men  can  know  in  so  large  and 
scattered  a  force,  the  human  nature  that 
is  a  part  of  the  equation  in  cadculatiBK 
the  effects  of  such  a  system. 

NO   RED  TAPE 

No  red  tape  is  permitted.  It  is  aU 
businesslike,  but  every  transaction  with 
employees  is  conducted  with  all  the  com- 
tesy  and  respect  that  is  accorded  to  out- 
siders who  happen  to  have  business  rebh 
tions  with  the  company.  Every  man's 
bonus  is  mailed  to  him  direct.  So  are  the 
regular  dividends  on  the  stock.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  only,  the  spedai 
dividends  are  credited  on  the  books. 

It  is  made  plain  to  every  man  that  he 
is  perfectly  free  to  manage  his  part  of  the 
profit  sharing  business  to  suit  himself^  so 
long  as  he  acts  in  good  faith  aud  faimesi 
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ourse,  the  men  who  are  looking  after 
business  for  the  company  will  not 
lit  anybody  just  to  buy  the  stock,  get 
bonus,  and  sell  out.  The  company 
reserved  full  discretion  in  all  details 
le  handling  of  the  profit  sharing.  Any 
loyee  can  be  shut  out.  As  an  evidence 
s  own  good  faith,  the  company  ap- 
ted  trustees  and  every  year  has 
ed  over  to  them  all  the  stock  that  is 
for  delivery  at  the  end  of  five  years 
any  funds  that  become  payable  to 
loyees  in  the  same  way.  No  change 
>ntrol  or  insolvency,  even,  can,  there- 
imperil  these.  It  does  not  even  take 
:  stock  or  special  dividends  if  an  em- 
ee  quits  or  is  shut  out  because  of  un- 
ming  conduct.  Forfeited  stock  and 
ey  is  placed  in  a  pool,  to  be  divided 
ng  the  remaining  employees  when  the 
*s  series  closes.  In  case  of  death,  an 
loyee's  deferred  stock  and  all  extra 
lends  for  the  remainder  of  the  five 
s  are  paid  to  his  estate  immediately. 

FREEDOM   OF  CHOICE 

le  men  are  even  told  that  they  need 
subscribe  to  the  full  amount  of  stock 
they  are  expected  to  take,  in  order  to 
ve  the  full  bonus  presented  by  the 
pany.  Any  reasonable  explanation, 
as  sickness  in  the  family,  emergency 
nditures  that  make  it  difficult  to 
'  up  with  payments,  even  the  pur- 
e  of  a  home,  has  been  accepted.  There 
5  been  very  few  such  requests  at  the 
of  subscription;  the  difficulties  usually 
lop  later  and  are  easily  adjusted, 
this  year's  allotment,  six  men  who 
disposed  of  stock  bought  under  the 
previous  offers  applied  to  buy.  Of 
se,  the  stock  they  had  sold  was  all 
for  and  their  own  in  fee  simple.  Per- 
some  of  them  had  no  idea  that  such  a 
I  thing  as  selling  their  stock  would 
t  to  theattention  of  the  very  highest 
srs  of  the  company.  But  it  did.  And 
received,  every  man  of  them,  a  courte- 
letter  direct  from  New  York  asking  if 
would  state  the  reason  why  the  stock 
been  sold. 

iy  fair  explanation  was  taken.  A  fine, 
ly  frankness  saved  one  man  who 
y  had  no  good  excuse.    The  company 


merely  wished  to  find  out  if  there  was 
any  one  who  was  not  acting  fairly  with  the 
company.  Any  one  who  was  not  would 
simply  be  told  that  he  couldn't  buy  this 
year's  stock. 

Only  one  man  among  those  who  applied 
for  short  allotments  and  those  who  had 
sold  their  stock  was  found  to  have  been 
figuring  sharply  to  make  a  little  more 
than  other  employees.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  salary.  He  was  known  personally 
at  the  New  York  office.  All  he  had  done 
>yas  to  ask  for  just  so  many  shares  as  the 
free  gift  from  the  company  would  pay  for 
without  his  having  to  invest  any  money 
of  his  own.  The  officers  of  the  company 
were  sorry  to  discover  that  he  was  that 
kind  of  an  employee. 

A   CLOSER    PERSONAL  TOUCH 

The  officers  say  that  a  by-product  of 
their  profit  sharing,  that  they  had  little 
idea  of  at  the  beginning,  has  been  the  close 
personal  touch  it  gives  with  the  employees 
of  the  "executive  class."  It  was  precisely 
to  find  what  may  be  called  the  "organized  " 
way  to  bring  back  into  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed,  in  the  case 
of  an  immense  corporation,  the  old  per- 
sonal element  that  the  rubber  company's 
plan  was  devised. 

Two  years  of  the  system  have  already 
brought  results.  The  general  statement 
is  made  that  the  employees  like  the  profit 
sharing  and  are  noticeably  more  loyal 
and  active  in  its  interests.  That  sounds 
general.  There  are  some  specific  things 
to  prove  it.  For  years,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany to  unify  its  business.  It  wants  to 
drop  the  old  established  trade  names  of 
products  manufactured  by  subsidiaries. 
It  has  tried  to  get  its  employees  to  talk 
of  the  "United  States  Rubber  Company" 
more  and  of  the  subsidiary  company  names 
less.  It  had  been  a  slow  process  till  the 
profit  sharing  came.  Now  the  men  have 
suddenly  taken  to  using  the  company 
name  in  every-day  talk. 

If  every  one  of  the  1,200  employees  who 
benefit  is  not  working  harder,  hundreds 
are.  Even  men  who  do  not  benefit  have 
improved  and  are  trying  to  get  into  iVn^. 
profit  sharmj^  c\ass.    ?>>iv^TvtCVfttARxv\.s  -^xv^ 
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heads  of  departments  are  continually 
asking  for  the  advancement  of  employees 
nowadays.  At  first  it  was  a  plea  that 
such-and-such  a  man  was  too  good  to  be 
getting  only  $1,200  when  a  certain  other 
man  was  earning  j?i,300.  The  company 
could  not  advance  everybody  at  once.  It 
resulted  in  throwing  the  lime-light  on  the 
J  1, 300  man.  This,  as  well  as  the  desire  to 
get  up  a  grade  because  the  bonus  grows  so 
rapidly,  put  more  energy  into  him.  The 
new  system  brought  pressure  upon  bosses 
and  superintendents  through  the  insistence 
of  ambitious  men  to  get  ahead.  They 
were  compelled  to  weed  out  slow-going 
fellows  whom  they  had  good-naturedly  let 
remain  as  fixtures.  They  cannot  keep  an 
incompetent  man  in  a  job  now  —  his  job 
is  needed  for  somebody  who  is  willing  to 
work  hard  in  it.  The  records  of  the  com- 
pany show  a  noteworthy  increase  in  dis- 
missals and  in  readjustments  of  salaries 
upward  and  downward. 

SOME    PRACTICAL    RESULTS 

Also,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  resig- 
nations of  good  men  to  get  better  salaries 
elsewhere.  They  come  frequently  to  offi- 
cers of  the  company  to  talk  it  over. 

"  I  want  to  stay  here,"  says  one,  "  1  like 
this  company.  But  those  people  have 
offered  me  $500  more  and  in  justice  to  my 
family  1  don't  see  how  I  can  refuse  it." 

'*  In  justice  to  your  family  look  at  this," 
replies  his  adviser.  And  he  gives  him 
some  figures  with  a  pencil  and  pad.  For  a 
$5,000  man  a  $500  increase  elsewhere 
proves  no  bait  at  all.  He  will  be  getting  it 
in  his  rubber  company  dividends  alone 
within  a  very  few  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  stock  which  he  will  own  outright.  He 
remains  with  the  rubber  company.  Cases 
where  men's  salaries  must  be  increased  in 
order  to  keep  them  are  much  rarer  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  money  saved  to  the 
company  in  this  way  is  considerable.  The 
company  prefers  to  let  its  salary  increases 
represent  the  reward  of  increased  effi- 
ciency resulting  from  the  stimulation  of 
the  profit  sharing. 


The  employees  like  the  system.  Prac- 
tically ever}'  one  who  was  eligible  applied 
for  stock  this  year.  One  of  the  trustees 
for  the  deferred  stock  made  a  trip  to  ever>' 
factory  and  store,  eariy  in  the  year,  to  sec 
for  himself  how  the  plan  was  working. 
Everywhere  men  told  him  that  the  profit 
sharing  had  given  them  their  first  sav- 
ings. To  be  holders  of  corporation  stock 
with  dividends  coming  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  them. 

The  rubber  company  is  not  only  anxious 
that  the  employees  shall  be  directly  inter- 
ested as  stockholders  in  the  rubber  com- 
pany itself.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  com- 
pany that  they  shall  catch  the  investment 
spirit.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if,  in  a  few 
years,  when  the  dividends  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  company's  own  stock  by  an 
employee  becomes  large  enough  to  take 
from  him  the  necessity  of  putting  his  own 
money  in  at  all,  some  plan  for  encouraging 
diversified  outside  investments  by  the 
employees  will  be  advanced. 

A   STABLE    BODY   OF   EXECUTIVES 

The  future  efforts  are  summarized  thus 
by  one  of  the  men  who  had  most  to  do  with 
working  out  the  rubber  company's  plan: 

"The  people  who  come  after  us  here 
as  executive  heads  of  the  company  will  be 
the  ones  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  this 
system  if  it  shall  continue.  Its  results 
will  be  progressive.  Think  of  these  1,20a 
employees  after  a  dozen  years.  They  will 
all  be  substantial  property  owners.  Every- 
body knows  what  owning  property  does 
in  developing  responsibility  in  people. 
They  will  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
company.  An  insult  to  it  will  be  an  insuft 
to  them.  They  will  be  a  capable  k)t. 
Disloyal  or  incapable  people  won't  be  per* 
mitted  to  remain  with  them.  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  have  the  company's 
minor  subordinates  all  recruited  from  such 
material." 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  rubber  com- 
pany's system  is  to  organize  managerial 
efficiency,  and  there  is  a  big  significance 
behind  that  purpose. 


TO  HIRE  MEN  BY  MACHINERY 


EMARKABLE     RESULTS     OF     MR.     O.    V.     FRY'S     PSYCHOLOGICAL    TESTS    OF 
GINEERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD.  WHICH  SEEM  TO  PROVE  THAT 
IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  FORETELL  WHETHER  OR  NOT  A  MAN  CAN  LEARN 
TO   DO  THAT    KIND  OF    WORK    EFFECTIVELY  —  A   DEVICE 
TO  PREVENT  MISTAKES  IN  CHOOSING  A  VOCATION 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


AN  inconspicuous  car  on  a  railroad 
ing  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  the  value  of 
xhology  in  picking  a  man  for  a  job 
i  recently  been  successfully  estab- 
led.  Tried  locomotive  engineers 
rought  before  Mr.  O.  V.  Fry,  a 
ogist,  who  had  never  seen  any  of 
rfore,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
e  to  give  as  complete  an  account  of 
ness  for  their  peculiar  tasks  as  the 
tendent  of  the  railroad  who  had 
some  of  them  for  twenty  years, 
lose  qualifications  were  pretty  well 
ood  were  selected  for  the  test,  as 
ie  of  the  test,  rather  than  the  ef- 

of  the  engineers,  was  on  trial, 
lose  who  saw  the  tests,  particularly 
;ineers  who  were  placed  under  its 
scrutiny,  it  must  have  appeared  like 
il  of  the  black  art,  as  the  tests  were 
y  the  use  of  weird  changing  lights 
Iving  disks  and  the  rapid  touching 
3ns.  Yet  it  was  a  modem  device, 
mtion  of  the  psychologist.    He  had 

for  the  particular  purpose  of  test- 
>motive  engineers.  It  was  able  to 
to  the  thousandth  of  a  second  the 
nd  certainty  with  which  the  change 
Its  reacted  upon  the  minds  of  the 
rs,  and  it  made  possible  surpris* 
:curate  estimates  of  their  reliability, 
;,  behavior  in  sudden  emergency, 
^ir  general  fitness  for  the  responsi- 
f  running  trains. 

locomotive  engineers  who  were 
I  were  men  whose  strength  and 
sses  were  already  on  record.  They 
io  known  personally  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
on,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Ivania  Railroad,  who  had  not  ar* 


rived  at  his  position  without  becoming  a 
first  rate  judge  of  men.  He  knew  what 
those  engineers  could  be  counted  upon  to 
do,  and  he  had  long  experience  on  which  to 
base  his  belief.  Still,  he  said,  in  making 
a  report  of  the  experiments,  that  the  ma- 
chine made  the  differentiation  in  the 
qualities  of  the  men  better  than  he  could. 

Mr.  Creighton  also  played  a  trick  on 
Mr.  Fry.  One  of  the  engineers  looked  to 
be  an  entirely  different  man  once  he  had 
washed  his  face  and  put  on  his  street 
clothes.  So  Mr.  Creighton  sent  him  into 
the  test-car  one  day  just  as  he  came  in  from 
a  run  in  a  greasy  jumper  and  with  dirt 
smeared  across  his  face,  and  several  days 
later  he  sent  him  in  again  fresh  from  the 
barber  and  in  his  street  clothes.  To  Mr. 
Fry  and  the  other  men  assisting  him  in  the 
test  he  was  another  person.  They  were 
at  first  completely  deceived.  But  as  soon 
as  they  began  making  their  deductions 
from  his  reactions  to  the  test  they  dis- 
covered he  had  reacted  to  the  impressions 
on  the  two  days  with  a  speed  and  accuracy 
that  were  identical.  Then,  knowing  that 
no  two  men  are  exactly  alike,  Mr.  Fry 
asked  if  he  had  not  been  put  to  a  test 
before  and  found  that  he  had.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  had  rated  the  engin- 
eer's efficiency  and  had  necessarily  given 
him  the  same  percentage  that  he  had 
showed  in  the  previous  test. 

This  test  at  Altoona  was,  of  course,  by 
no  means  the  first  application  of  psychol- 
ogy to  practical  ends.  Professor  Hugo 
Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  has 
made  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments in  this  country.  He  carried  on  a 
successful   series  of  experiments  to  de- 
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lermine  the  qualifications  of  street  car 
motormen  in  New  York,  and  he  made  an- 
other equally  successful  test  of  telephone 
operators  in  Boston.  But  he  was  not 
checked  up  as  Mr.  Fry  was.  He  was  a 
recognized  authority  on  psychology  and 
his  findings  were  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Fry  was  in  a  much  less  author- 
itative position.  He  is  a  grocer  in  Al- 
toona.  He  has  strong  leanings  toward 
psychotechnical  research  and  had  pre- 
viously shown  a  good  deal  of  ability  in  that 
direction,  but  it  was  only  natural  for  him 
to  be  regarded  at  best  as  an  amateur.  The 
idea  of  a  psychological  grocer  might  also 
lend  itself  to  the  humorous.  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  let 
the  incongruity  deter  him,  and  it  was  at 
his  request  that  Mr.  Fry  made  the  tests. 
He  had  in  mind  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  regular  system  for  the  psychological 
examination  of  applicants  for  railroad 
positions.  This  he  has  not  yet  carried 
out,  but  he  has  made  the  first  definite 
move  in  that  direction  by  proving  the 
value  of  Mr.  Fry's  efforts. 

The  accuracy  of  the  tests  at  Altoona 
is  their  most  important  result,  as  it  holds 
out  the  hope  that  psychology  will  be  used 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  selection  of  voca- 
tions. But  it  is  hardly  less  interesting 
that  Mr.  Fry  found  it  necessary  to  develop 
a  machine  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  testing 
of  railroad  engineers.  It  was  his  original 
purpose  to  copy  or  change  slightly  the 
machine  that  Professor  Miinsterberg  had 
devised  for  the  selection  of  street  car 
motormen,  but  he  found  it  would  not  do. 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  machine  was 
made  to  show  the  quickness  of  motormen 
in  controlling  their  cars  in  streets  where 
there  is  a  constantly  interfering  traffic. 
The  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  job  in  this 
case  is  largely  dependent  upon  his  prompt- 
ness in  stopping  and  starting  his  car.  He 
must  be  able  to  judge  the  speed  of  half  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  interfering  ve- 
hicles and,  at  the  same  time,  not  become 
so  engrossed  that  he  will  lose  so  much  as  a 
tenth  of  a  second  in  stopping  his  car  if  a 
child  chances  to  wander  out  upon  thetrack. 
He  must  also  respond  promptly  to  the 
conductor's  signals.  The  qualifications  of 
the  railroad  engineer  are  quite  different. 


The  right  of  way  is  practically  unobstructed 
and  stops  are  infrequent.  The  chief 
requirements  of  a  locomotive  engineer 
are  quickness  and  accuracy  in  readinii 
signals  and  coolness  under  the  stress  of 
sudden  emergency.  Entirely  different  nu- 
chines  were  required  for  the  two  tests. 

Professor  Miinsterberg's  machine  was 
a  small  model  of  a  busy  street  with  various 
mechanical  devices  representing  dangers 
and  signals  of  all  kinds.  It  was  a  ven 
clever  machine,  and  experienced  motor- 
men  who  operated  it  said  it  gave  them  the 
exact  sensations  they  experienced  in  run- 
ning their  cars.  By  the  turning  of  a 
handle  which  moved  a  piece  of  glass, 
representing  the  car,  past  the  various 
dangers  and  emergencies,  the  motormen 
undergoing  the  test  showed  their  fitness 
just  as  well  as  they  would  have  shown  it  to 
Professor  Miinsterberg  if  he  had  stood 
beside  them  on  their  car-platforms  and 
had  been  provided  with  the  recording 
devices  that  the  machine  possessed.  It 
was  better  than  an  actual  test  because  it 
was  able  to  record  nerve  reactions  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

But  when  Mr.  Fry  studied  this  machine.  ! 
he  found  it  would  not  do  for  his  purpose. 
He  had  to  develop  something  quite  differ- 
ent. He  was  on  new  ground,  but  he  took 
a  cue  from  Professor  Mttnsterberg's 
experiments  with  telephone  operators  and  , 
did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  actual  con* 
ditions.  He  confined  himself  to  the  test- 
ing of  psychological  reactions,  and  found 
that  this  was  sufficient.  This  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  because  Professor 
Miinsterberg  has  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  application  of  psychology  will  lead 
to  the  multiplication  of  mechanical  devices 
to  a  hopeless  variety.  Mr.  Fry's  device 
is  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  simplifving 
and  standardizing  psychotechnical  appar- 
atus. Just  how  useful  it  may  prove  in 
testing  the  adaptability  of  men  to  other 
kinds  of  work  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

A   MACHINE   THAT   REVEALS    THE   MIND 

The  story  of  the  tests  can  be  most 
easily  told  by  describing  this  machine. 
The  apparatus  from  which  the  man  under- 
going the  tests  derives  his  impressions  is, 
essentially,  simply  a  pdished  disk  a  foot  in 
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diameter  upon  which  appear  two  rings  of 
colored  light  —  one  ring  inside  the  other. 
The  outer  ring  is  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
but  the  band  of  light  itself  is  only  one  inch 
broad.  The  inner  ring  is  only  four  inches 
in  diameter,  but  its  band  of  light  is  one 
and  a  half  inches  broad.  The  light  of  the 
inner  circle,  in  other  words,  is  more  con- 
spicuous. The  operator  can  vary  the  color 
of  these  rings  at  will.  The  outer  ring  he 
can  make  appear  as  white,  red,  yellow,  am- 
ber, green,  blue,  or  purple — approximately 
the  range  of  the  spectrum.  The  inner  ring 
he  can  make  appear  as  red,  green,  or  white 
—  the  standard  railroad  signal  colors. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
engineers  saw  and  remembered  the  lights 
in  the  inner  circle  as  they  were  manipu- 
lated by  Mr.  Fry  showed  their  efficiency, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  men  selected 
that  in  a  group  of  seventeen  the  average 
of  efficiency  was  92  per  cent.  Each  one 
as  he  was  tested  was  seated  facing  the  disk 
with  a  key-board  handy. to  his  fingers. 
The  keys  were  for  recording  red,  white, 
and  green,  and  probably  those  three 
familiar  colors  had  never  been  presented 
to  them  in  such  a  bewildering  and  unex- 
pected number  of  ways.  But  whatever 
their  reaction  was  to  them,  as  shown  by 
the  touching  of  the  three  keys,  was 
,    recorded  for  time  and  accuracy. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  appar- 
,    atus    is    the    recording   device.     It    has 
I    seven  magnet-controlled  pens  which  regis- 
ter the  whole  process  on  paper,  where  it 
-    can  be  examined  at  leisure  and  figured  out 
■    to  a  mathematical  certainty.    One  i>en 
;    connects  with  the  clock  and  records  the 
•    time.    Three  pens  indicate  when  the  man 
,    who  is  operating  the  machine  turns  on  the 
;    red,  white,  and  green  lights  in  the  inner 
;    circle  on  the  disk.    The  three  others  show 
;    the  reaction  of  these  colors  in  the  man  who 
j    is  undergoing  the  test.    They  show  to  a 
thousandth  of  a  second  when  he  touches 
the  three  buttons  in  front  of  him. 
The  apparatus  requires  three  men  to  op- 
(    erate  it,  and  its  use  involves  a  good  deal  of 
mechanical  detail  that  is  not  necessary 
to   the   understanding   of   the   machine. 
The  principal  point  about  it  is  the  cer- 
^    tainty  with  which  it  records  the  reaction 
'    in  the  individual. 


There  are  four  parts  to  the  test,  and 
from  these,  combined  with  a  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  individual  under  action,  the 
results  are  obtained.  It  is  all  based  on 
color,  but  not,  however,  for  the  reason 
one  would  naturally  infer.  Mr.  Fry  con- 
fined himself  to  color  because,  as  he  says, 
locomotive  engineers  always  consider  color 
first.  In  the  twilight,  for  example,  when 
an  engineer  might  read  signals  either  by 
the  position  of  the  semaphore  or  by  the 
color  it  displays,  he  sees  the  color  first. 

THE    FOUR    PSYCHOLOGICAL    TESTS 

In  the  first  part  of  the  test  various 
combinations  of  the  three  signal  colors 
are  shown  in  the  inner  circle  on  the 
disk,  as  red  and  green  at  the  same  time, 
or  white  and  red.  The  engineer  who 
was  undergoing  the  test  was  required  to 
register  on  his  keyboard  the  more  re- 
strictive of  the  colors  that  he  saw  —  red 
being  the  most  restrictive  signal,  green  the 
next,  and  white  the  least  restrictive. 
Thus,  if  white  and  green  appeared,  the 
engineer  should  register  green.  This  is 
called  the  elimination  test. 

The  memory  test  which  follows  is  a 
simple  matter.  Three,  four,  five  colors 
are  flashed  in  order  and,  when  the  operator 
says  "Record,"  the  man  he  is  testing 
indicates  the  order  in  which  his  memory 
records  their  appearance  by  touching  the 
corresponding  keys  in  front  of  him. 

Of  the  two  remaining  tests  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  more  important.  The 
man  who  makes  a  good  showing  in  both 
of  them  has  proved  his  qualifications  for 
running  trains.  The  first  is  a  straight 
test  of  reaction.  The  disk  is  set  in  motion, 
the  speed  changing  constantly  at  the  ca- 
price of  the  operator.  Meanwhile  the 
lights  are  flashed  on  and  off.  The  subject 
of  the  test  is  required  to  touch  his  three 
buttons  as  the  lights  appear. 

To  a  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  using 
his  hands  at  mechanical  work  the  results 
of  this  test  are  likely  to  be  poor.  The 
nervous  system  is  not  able  to  react  fast 
enough.  The  two  fatal  tendencies  are  to 
put  down  colors  in  the  wrong  order  or 
when  they  do  not  appear  at  all.  This 
might  be  called  the  test  of  the  "  man  of  his 
hands."     If   he   cannot    make   a   pretty 
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fair  showing  in  this  test  he  has  no  right 
to  be  a  locomotive  engineer. 

QUICK   WORK   IN   JUDGING   COLORS 

The  last  lest  shows  Mr.  Fry's  cleverness 
as  an  experimental  psychologist.  As  every 
one  knows  who  has  ridden  in  an  engine  cab, 
when  it  swings  into  a  crowded  terminal 
there  is  such  an  elaborate  display  of  sig- 
nals that  no  layman  can  possibly  under- 
stand them.  But  the  man  at  the 
throttle  watches  for  his  own  signal  and 
responds  promptly  to  it.  Otherwise  the 
great  modern  terminals  would  be  scenes 
of  constant  confusion.  To  be  able  to  pick 
out  colors,  then,  is  highly  important.  1 
am  not  making  any  reference  here,  of 
course,  to  color  blindness,  for  a  man  who  is 
color  blind  is  never  allowed  to  become  an 
engineer  at  all.  This  test  is  to  show  his 
quickness  in  picking  out  colors. 

The  possibilities  of  the  disk  are  here 
used  in  their  fulness.  First,  the  outer 
circle  of  lights  is  placed  in  operation,  with 
the  colors  constantly  changing  in  a  very 
confusing  manner.  Then,  unexpectedly, 
colors  flash  on  and  off  in  the  inner  circle. 
The  subject  of  the  test  must  record  with 
his  buttons  when  and  in  what  order  the 
colors  show  in  the  inner  circle. 

THE   TEST   OF   CHARACTER 

To  make  the  test  even  more  trying,  at 
some  time  when  the  engineer  is  straining 
his  attention  to  keep  up  with  the  shifting 
colors,  the  operator  flashes  red,  unex- 
pectedly calling  out  *' white,"  and  one  of 
the  other  men  answers  him  "white."  If 
the  subject  is  not  pretty  sure  of  himself,  in 
spite  of  himself  and  before  he  can  control 
his  own  actions  his  finger  presses  the  white 
button.  Then,  before  he  has  time  to 
recover  from  the  momentary  confusion,  the 
operator  flashes  white,  calls  "white"  and 
is  promptly  answered  "white."  It  is  all 
done  very  quickly  and  is  a  marvelous  test 
in  action.  An  engineer  who  keeps  his 
head  through  it  and  records  both  promptly 
and  correctly  can  be  counted  on  in  any 
emergency  that  may  arise. 

During  the  entire  test  nothing  that 
passes  through  the  subject's  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  the  colors  fails  to  be  recorded.  The 
test  is  absolute  and  final.     But  here  is  an 


interesting  angle  to  it.  Some  of  the  bt<( 
engineers  did  not  come  up  to  expectations 
and  this  is  a  reflection  neither  on  them  wf: 
on  the  machine.  If  they  had  come  h 
applicants  they  might  have  been  refused 
a  job,  but  they  had  the  character  to  ovef- 
come  their  defects.  This  shows  ih2: 
character  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Fry  confined  himself  to  readint 
character  in  the  faces  of  the  men  as  th^ 
sat  under  his  observation.  With  youn/gr 
men,  applicants  for  positions,  charaacr 
would  not  show  so  plainly  on  their  face. 

ONE    LIMITATION    OF   THE    TEST 

As  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Creighton  in  ma- 
king the  test  was  to  find  an  effective  way  tf 
using  psychology  in  the  choosing  of  appli- 
cants, rather  than  testing  the  men  already 
in  service,  this  question  of  character  is  yrt 
to  be  settled.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
psychologist  examining  applicants  wiH 
ever  be  able  to  say,  "  This  is  a  good  man. 
in  every  way  fitted  for  the  job."  He  an 
eliminate  many  who  are  not  fitted  for  the 
work,  whose  unfitness  can  be  shown  onh' 
by  psychological  tests.  As  for  those  lit 
passes  he  will  need  a  finer  test  for  char- 
acter than  any  that  has  been  devised,  or  he 
will  have  to  leave  it  to  experience.  Th 
great  service  of  psychology  is  in  keepm 
square  pegs  out  of  the  round  holes.  Some 
of  the  round  pegs  that  fit  in  the  holes  may 
develop  weaknesses  of  character. 

During  the  tests  Mr.  Fry  found  out  i 
number  of  things  for  himself.  "One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  to  me,"  he  said 
of  the  test,  "was  the  consistent  way  men 
reacted  again  and  again  to  the  same  tests. 
1  had  one  engineer  before  me  on  six  differ* 
ent  days  and  the  differences  in  his  reactions 
from  one  day  to  another  could  be  shomn 
only  in  one  hundredths  of  seconds. 

"  The  engineers,  1  was  glad  to  find,  con- 
sidered the  test  effective.  One  of  ihem 
compared  the  machine  to  the  appearance 
of  the  road  when  rounding  a  curve  just 
before  entering  a  station.  Picking  out 
the  lights  on  the  disk  was  to  them  no  more 
difficult  than  selecting  their  own  signals 
from  the  confusion  before  them. 

"We  all  expected  before  we  made  the 
test  that  the  quickest  reaction  would  be  on 
the  color  red.     Instead,  it  was  on  white. 
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The  average  of  tests  showed  a  reaction  on 
white  quicker  by  ^^Va  of  a  second." 

Here  is  a  sample  report  made  by  Mr. 
Fry  after  a  test  of  an  engineer  named  as 
"C",  who  was  given  an  efficiency  rate  of 
92  percent: 

"A  very  slow  man.  Always  safe,  but 
has  no  record  for  speed.  A  little  slow  at 
grasping  details  but,  once  he  has  them,  he 
will  remember  them  readily.  Rather  com- 
bative, of  fair  executive  ability,  but  his 
speed,  or  rather  lack  of  speed,  is,  in  this 
case,  too  much  of  an  asset.  This  man  is 
possibly  very  good  at  slow,  sure  work,  but 
he  will  surely  cause  delay  where  speed 
is  the  requisite.  The  man  in  test  letter 
*  B '  will  accomplish  the  same  work  in 
less  time  and  with  the  same  element  of 
safety." 

In  a  broad,  general  way,  after  under- 
standing the  machine,  you  can  grasp  how 
Mr.  Fry  came  to  these  deductions.  The 
actual  record  of  the  man's  tests,  if  not 
too  voluminous  to  print  here,  would  make 
this  even  plainer,  but  after  examining 
the  record  myself  I  had  to  confess  there 
was  a  gulf  of  reasoning  I  could  not  safely 
cross.  Speed  and  accuracy,  of  course, 
are  shown  very  plainly.  Memory  is  also 
susceptible  of  exact  record.  Combat- 
ivcness  and  executive  ability  might,  or 
might  not,  show.  When  I  questioned  Mr. 
Fry  on  these  points  he  admitted  there  was 
a  gulf  of  deductive  reasoning,  but  he  felt 
that  he  knew  how  to  cross  it.  However, 
the  latitude  is  not  as  wide  here  as  it  might 
appear.  Taking  the  list  of  tests,  he  ran 
over  them  for  points  of  this  kind.  In  one 
case  he  spoke  of  a  man  as  being  only 
average  good  and  likely  to  make  mistakes 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  an 
emergency  he  thinks  this  man  will  be 
excellent.  This  is  the  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion: 

THE  EMERGENCY  MAN 

In  the  test  this  engineer  made  a  run  of 
mistakes  and  then  a  run  of  correct  answers. 
This  showed  him  to  be  excitable.  But 
when  the  record  showed  that  he  did  better 
under  the  stress  of  the  more  difficult  tests, 
it  was  plain  he  was  an  emergency  man. 
In  another  case,  as  speed  and  confusion 
increased,    the    engineer's    mistakes    in- 


creased out  of  proportion.  Obviously  he 
lost  his  head  in  an  emergency.  He  could 
not  think  quickly. 

Mr.  Fry  said  of  one  man  that  he  was 
affected  by  reading  of  wrecks  and  might 
be  positively  dangerous  on  the  road  after  a 
fatal  accident.  I  asked  him  where  he  got 
that  deduction,  and  he  explained  that  the 
engineer  in  taking  the  test  always  became 
confused  and  made  a  series  of  mistakes 
immediately  after  making  one  mistake. 
The  consciousness  and  memory  of  the 
one  mistake  threw  him  off  his  balance. 

Just  how  much  deductions  of  this  kind 
are  worth  depends  upon  the  reasoning 
power  of  the  psychologist  who  is  making 
the  test.  But  there  is  no  question  at  all 
about  the  value  of  the  obvious  deductions. 
For  example,  in  that  last  difficult  test,  if  a 
man  records  the  appearance  of  the  lights 
correctly,  or  anywhere  near  correctly, 
considering  the  speed  and  confusion,  and 
the  interference  of  the  operator  himself, 
he  shows  that  he  has  a  reaction  suffi- 
ciently sure  to  make  ai\  engineer  of  him. 
If  he  is  also  quick  at  it  he  is  a  man  fit  to 
run  express  trains. 

The  man  who  watched  these  tests  most 
eagerly  was  Mr.  Creighton.  As  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  a  railroad  he  must 
be  able  to  judge  men.  Evidently  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  ordinary  ob- 
servation is  insufficient,  although  he  was 
plainly  pleased  to  find  his  own  judgment 
vindicated  by  the  psychological  tests.  But 
he  feels  the  need  of  a  better  test,  and  he 
sees  that  it  lies  in  psychology.  He  is  try- 
ing to  establish  a  system  of  psychological 
tests  for  applicants.  He  does  not  purpose 
to  test  the  men  who  are  already  in  his 
employ.  He  feels  that  he  knows  them 
pretty  well  already,  and  the  test  of  the 
engineers  shows  that  his  observation  is 
good.  At  the  same  time  he  has  un- 
doubtedly frequently  found  it  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  men  who  were  unfit  for  their 
jobs.  This  is  a  painful  task.  No  one 
likes  to  discharge  a  man  who  is  doing  his 
best.  These  unfit  men  would  never  have 
been  hired  if  a  psychological  test  had  been 
used  on  them,  as  they  would  have  re- 
vealed their  unfitness.  That  is  the  serv- 
ice which  psychology  hopes  to  do  for  all 
forms  of  industry. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

SEATTLE   MAKING    A    PROFIT    FROM   THE    DISPOSAL  OF   GARBAGE 


MOST  American  cities  have 
considered  the  dispxosal  of 
garbage  a  dead  loss.  That 
it  was  possible  to  earn  a 
profit  from  garbage  disposal 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  Yet,  within  the 
last  year,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  demonstrated 
that  a  city  can  make  —  not  lose  —  one 
fourth  of  a  million  dollars  from  this  source. 
About  a  year  ago,  Dr.  James  E.  Crichton, 
who  was  then  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Seattle,  hit  upon  a  plan  that  has  since  been 
carried  through  with  remarkable  success. 
The  daily  production  of  garbage  in  Seattle 
is  more  than  400  tons:  and,  before  the 
adoption  of  Dr.  Crichton's  plan,  this  gar- 
bage had  been  collected  from  every  point 
in  the  city  and  carted  to  the  incinerators, 
there  to  be  destroj^ed.  I'he  great  expense 
of  cartage  had  forced  the  city  to  erect  sev- 
eral incinerators  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
best  residential  sections  of  the  town. 

At  the  same  time  much  of  the  low-lying 
land  of  the  town  was  unfit  for  habitation. 
Dr.  Crichton's  idea  was  the  "sanitary 
fill."  Choosing  a  piece  of  swampy  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  directed  that 
all  garbage  be  dumped  upon  one  corner 
of  the  property.  Working  out  from  this 
pile,  the  garbage  was  then  spread  out  to  a 
uniform  depth  of  three  feet,  until  the  pile 
had  been  quite  removed.  Over  the  three 
foot  stratum  an  antiseptic  spray,  com- 
posed of  crude  carbolic  acid,  resin,  and 
caustic  scxla.  was  applied,  thus  killing  all 
eggs  or  larvae  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  any 
other  insects  that  might  there  find  a  fav- 
orable breeding  ground.  The  spray,  how- 
ever, did  not  exterminate  the  bacteria. 
Thus,  day  after  day,  the  waste  was  spread 
and  sprayed  until  the  tract  was  covered. 
The  second  step  in  the  process  was  to 
cover  the  whole  mass  of  garbage  with  very 
jiorous  earth,  coarse  sand,  or,  best  of  all, 
crushed  clinker  and  ashes  that  allowed  the 
buried  material  to  be  flooded  with  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  air. 

rhe  admission  of  air  aided   and   for- 


warded the  disintegration  of  the 
by  the  stimulation  of  bacterial  acticMTiJiri. 
to  a  lesser  extent,  by  oxygenation.  liKk 
moisture  and  warmth  and  the  shkllig 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  adM 
the  necessary  action  of  the  bacteria;  the 
moisture  being  supplied  either  naturally 
or  artificially  in  a  drought,  and  the  warmth 
being  furnished  by  the  constant  chemical 
change   proceeding   within    the    mass. 

To  the  chemical  and  bacterial  action 
was  added  the  efficacious  medium  of 
oxygenation.  A  peculiar  method  of  col- 
lection of  waste  was  employed  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  this  process:  Boxes,  cans,  barrel 
staves,  bottles,  straw,  and  paper  were 
scattered  throughout  the  garbage,  thus 
providing  plenty  of  space  for  the  circula- 
tion of  air.  A  mass  of  garbage  would 
have  proved  too  compact  to  admit  of 
any  material  amount  of  oxidation;  but 
under  this  method  the  process  was  so 
rapid  that  at  the  end  of  three  months 
even  the  largest  tin  cans  had  completely 
disappeared.  This  was  proved  by  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft  twelve  feet  deep  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  waste;  for  this  experiment 
proved  that  not  only  had  all  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  returned  to  its  earthy 
components,  but  that  even  the  strongest 
iron  hoops  and  nails  had  vanished. 

Over  the  whole  tract  grass  seed  was  then 
sowed,  so  that  the  new  acreage  betrayed 
no  evidence  of  its  previous  condition. 

Within  the  year  the  land  so  saved,  or 
made,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in  value: 
and  the  incinerators,  with  their  costly 
running  and  construction  expenses,  have 
been  practically  dismantled. 

The  work  can  be  carried  on  upon  a 
much  smaller  scale  and  still  furnish  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  municipality 
employing  it.  Already  Aberdeen  and 
Hoquiam,  Wash.  —  both  centres  of  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  population  —  have 
abandoned  their  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion of  incinerators  and  have  adopted  Dr. 
Crichton's  method. 


H  E 
elec- 
trically 
^hted  fountain 
^n  was  designed 
rincipally  for   use 
miners  in  keeping 
>rds.   but    it    has  also 
m    used    to    advantage  in 
rtugraphic  and  secret  service  work. 
[The  small  electric  bulb  is  protected  by  a 
&tal  cover  and  is  mounted  on  a  circular 
3ng  which  can  be  fitted  over  various 
es   of   fountain   pens.     A   silk-covered 
Ire    connects    the    bulb    with    a    small 
:ket-type  battery.    The  light  that  the 
lllb  gives  is  reflected  directly  upon  the 
Mnt  of  the  pen. 


ELECTRIC  LlFTlNG-DOCK 


■^■^X  N  E  of  the  large  concerns  that  build 

H       1  motorboats  on  the 

Hk^^^X    Great    Lakes 

H  equipped   with 

ffit     ingenious 
electric  lift- 
ing-duck 
which 


will  accom- 
mtniate  boats 
of  any  length 
up  to  120  feet. 
It  istheonlydock 
of  its  kind  ever  con- 
structed, and  was 
rather  expensive  to  builds 
but  the  ease  with  which  it 
handles  boats  without  possibility  of  strain- 
ing them  has  made  it  a  practical  investment. 
A  \  >-horsepower  electric  motor  does  the 
work.  The  power  is  transmitted  by  two 
line  shafts  to  twenty  screws  that  are  placed 
in  indentions  on  the  sides  of  the  retain- 
ing walls.  The  dock  is  100  feet  longr 
20  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  deep.  Ten  t- 
beams,  that  are  lifted  and  lowered  by  the 
twenty  screws,  carry  a  track  which  is 
provided  with  three  separate  trucks. 
These  trucks  may  be  so  spaced  that  they 
reduce  the  strain  on  the  boat  when  it  is 
being  lifted,  and  on  them  a 
boat  may  be  run  di- 
rectly into  the 
shop  or  from 
the  shop 
to    the 


SAFE    IN    THE    MIDST   OF    ARTIFICIAL    LIGHTNING 
"THE    LiNEMtN    AKh    PKOTECTtU    tROM    HUM   CURRENTS    BY    RUBBER    SHIELDS 


IMATIC  CAR  BUFFER 
^     THAT  SLIDES 

^F  distinctive  characteristic  of 
this  pneumatic  car  buffer,  in 
corriparison  with  the  ordinary  rail- 

umpen  is  that  it  is  not  stationary. 

Ittached  to  a  section  of  inverted 

ed  rail  106  feet  long,  with  tapered 
The  whole  contrivance  simply  rests 

track  rails.     When  a  train  runs  on 


to  this  rail  section  and  hits  the  buffer, 
the  air  cushion  absorbs  the  initial  shock 
and  the  whole  apparatus  slides  until  the 
train's  momentum  is  overcome  by  the 
friction  of  sliding  rails  with  track  rails. 

Should  a  train  run  "wild"  into  a 
terminal  station  that  is  equipped  with 
this  buffer,  it  would  shove  the  buffer 
back  on  the  platform,  with  the  weight 
of  the  engine  and  tender  resting  on  the 
sliding  fricliotv  taLvVs, 


DOING  repair  work  in  a  maze  of 
electric  wires  at  the  top  of  a  pole 
is  ordinarily  a  dangerous  task 
unless  the  current  is  turned  off.  Thou- 
sands of  tests,  however,  under  actual 
working  conditions,  have  shown  that  the 
ingenious  wire  shields  that  are  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  page  475  make  it  fairly 
safe  for  men  to  work  on  high  tension  lines 
without  shutting  off  the  current. 

1  hese  shields,  which  can  be  applied  to 
wires  and  cross  arms  in  a  large  variety  of 
positions,  are  made  of  rubber,  and  are  so 
shaped  that  when  a  shield  is  in  place  no 
"live"  part  i*f  the  circuit  is  within  the 
danger  zone  of  the  lineman.  In  placing  a 
shield  around  the  wire  the  lineman  grips 


it  by  rubber 
that   are     ~ 
theoutsidcj 
shield  is 
hands   andf 
1  he    shield 
the   insula! 
as  over  it 
hard      ml 
slotted,  wit 
ing    sufficic 
to    admii 
serves   to 
shield  secui 
wire.      It  isj 
the    shie'ds 
carrying  Ic 
excess  of  ti 
Each    shic 
jected  to  a  ] 
test    of 
before  it  is  j 
leave  the  U 

COIN-CO^ 
LED 
LOCI 

/       V   pSLP 

lockers  have 
stalled  in 
tions    of 
great  railroad    systems    that 
Chicago.    These    locker   cabine 
are  all   steel,   are   made   in    tJir{ 
and  they  contain  eight,  twel\ 
lockers  apiece. 

The  person  who  wishes  to  ci 
suitcase,  or  parcel  walks  up  to  tl 
selects  a  locker  that  has  a 
lock,  which  shows  that  it  is  vac 
the  door,  places  the  baggai 
closes  the  door,  drops  a  ten- 
the  slot,  and  turns  the  key  tci| 
and  withdraws  it.  The  key, 
numbered  to  correspond  with  th< 
ment,  is  carried  away  by  the 
uses  the  compartment.  When  thi 
inserted  in  the  lock  for  the  renMVJ 
baggage  it  cannot  again  be  wit 
until  another  coin  is  inserted  in  1 
by  the  next  user  of  the  comf 


ave 

inrti 


:ompaa 
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N    \VILD\V(X)D. 
a  suburb  uf  To- 
ledo. O,.  electric- 
ily  is  used  exclusively 
for  cooking  and  gen- 
eral domestic  pur- 
3ses.    In  this  suburb. 
\fhich    is    being   de- 
veloped   by    a    real 
state  company,  elec- 
tricity is  sold  ai  a  Hat 
ite  of  S3. 50  a  month 
for  a  consumption  of 
100    kilowatt     hours. 
The   illustration 
ihowsa   typical 
cttchen    in  Wildwood 
ind  the  type  of  stove 
that    is   used.     This 
stove   is   constructed 
^n  the  principle  of  the 
Tireless  -  C(X)ker     1  he 

I  current  is  turned  cm 
automatically  at  the 
desired  hour  by 
kneans  of  the  clock 
attachment  and  is  au- 
lomatically  tripped 
pff  when  the  desired 
heat  is  obtained.  This 


WHbRh    DINNER    COOKS    ITSELF 
THE    AUTOMATIC   CLECTRK:    KANGU   CAN    Bt  SET  TO   HEAT  AT  ANY  TEMPERATURE 

FOK    ^NV    If-Nt.TH   OF    TIMt 


arrangement  permits 
the  housewife  to  prepare  a  six-o'clock 
dinner  in  the  morning,  take  luncheon 
downtown,  and,  if  she  wishes,  to  attend  a 
matinee  or  make  social  calls  in  the  after- 
noon. On  returning  home  she  will  find  the 
dinner  cooked,  without  any  excess  con- 
sumption of  electricity. 


^ 


"SH(x:)TING"  CEMENT  MORTAR 


T' 


HE    cement    gun,    a    device    for 

"shooting/'  under  pressure,  a  coat- 
^  m.  ing  of  cement  mortar  on  to  brick, 
K- concrete,  wood,  steel,  and  like  construction 

■  surfaces,  is  being  used  for  many  new  and 

■  interesting  kinds  of  work.  One  of  the 
Btniportant  tasks  it  has  had  to  perform 
^pMs  the  cementing  together  of  the  stones 

in  the  piers  of  a  Spanish  aqueduct.     In 
making  the  original  mortar  for  these  piers 


the  cement  was  poor  in  quality,  and  as 
a  result  all  the  filling  was  washed  away. 
It  became  necessary  to  tie  the  piers  up  by 
means  of  cables  to  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing. Then  the  cement  gun  was  used  to 
"shcK)t"  cement  between  the  stones  to 
bind  them  together. 

The  gun  is  operated  by  compressed  air, 
furnished  by  a  compressor  which  is  a 
separate  unit  of  the  outfit.  The  cement 
mortar,  which  has  been  previously  mixed 
dry,  is  thrown  into  the  receiving  hopper 
at  the  top  of  the  gun,  compressed  air  is 
admitted,  the  weight  of  the  material 
causes  a  valve  in  the  btntom  of  this  hopper 
to  open,  the  material  drops  into  the  lower 
hopper,  and  then  the  lower  valve  is  closed. 
A  feed  wheel  at  the  bottom  of  this  hopper 
discharges  measured  quantities  of  material 
into  a  stream  of  compressed   air  whicK 


A    PIER    THAT  WAS    *'SHOT       TOGETHER 
■  AEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  CREVICES  BETWEEN  TME  STONES  WERE  FILLED  WJTH  CEMENT  FROM  Tfit   *'C!im'* 


vs  it  through  a  delivery  hose.  This 
delivery  hose  may  be  ^oo  feet  long»  and 
at  its  end  is  a  rubber-lined  metal  nozzle 


which  is  also  connected  to  a  water  hose  so 
that  a  fine  spray  of  water  is  added  to  the 
material  as  it  rushes  through  the  nozik 


A~         N    INGENIOUS  little  atirial    pro- 
peller for  the  propulsion  of  small 
buai5.,   bicycles,  and  ice  boats    is 
3W  being  extensively  demonstrated.    The 


illustrations  show  the  apparatus  installed 
on  a  bicycle  and  on  a  rowboat. 

The  total  weight  of  the  engine,  with  its 
accessories,    is    about    28    pounds.    Tt«, 
propeller  and  \Tva^t\ii\c^  ^<!\^  \^  t^mvi^s. 
all  but  1  pounds  ol  N^\v\eV  \qX^\^s,  >^n>^^ 
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outfit  will  inal 

25  tr>  30  mili 

ordinary   C4m 
installation   has  na  _ 
tion  whatever  v^ith  UkI 
propulsion,    which 
used    if    the    en 
running,  or  it  l 
to  supplement  the 
the  motor,  if   n   * 
heavy  uphill  gr 
A  simple  clan 

mount  theuutht    , 

of  a  boat  at  ice  sled. 
of    universal    stct^I    ic 
mountings    is    supplied^ 
attachment  to  a  bic 


^■V 


«1* 


ADDING    AND    SLBTRACljNG    BY     bLhCIKiClTY 
THE  OI'ERATOH  IS  THUS  HELIEVID  OF  THE  TASK   OF  CONSTAMTtV    fULUNG   A    L£VI  «« 


afTnrdin^  an  abundant  flywheel  effect. 
The  propeller,  which  is  cast  of  one  of  the 
lightest  and  strongest  aluminum  alloys. 
is  32  inches  in  diameter.  The  motor 
has  a  speed  range  of  from  1,300  to 
3»500  revolutions  a  minute.  At  2.000 
revolutions  a  minute  a  full  3-horsepower 
Is  developed.  A  demountable  guard  en- 
circles the  propeller. 
An  ordinary  bicycle  equipped  with  this 


A    NEW    CALCUl^TING    MAC 

A  CALCULATING     machine 
adds,  multiplies,  divides,  and] 
tracts  is  in  itself  of  mu.  h  inf| 
but  the  most  novel  character 
machine  is  that  it  is  electrical 
This  does  away  with   the  ti 
crank  and  a  lever.     All  the  o|: 
to  do  is  to  manipulate  the  keyl 
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WORLD  BATTLES  BEING 
FOUGHT  AGAIN 


TRAFALGAR  1805 


FN    WHICH    ENGLAND    DEMONSTRATED  THE   TWO-POWER    STANDAkD  OF   HER  NAVY 
AND  KEPT  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SEA 


WATERLOO  1815 

ENGLAND    HAS    NOW    FOR    THE    FIRST    TIME    SINCE    WATERLOO    SENT   TROOPS   TO 

EASTERN     EUROPE,    LANDING    THEM    IN    BELGIUM   TO    KEEP   THE    KAISER 

OUT   OF    ANTWERP    AS   THEY    KEPT    NAPOLEON    OUT    BEFORE 

KONIGGRATZ  1866 

THE    BATTLE  THAT   ENDED  THE  WAR  WHICH   PRUSSIA    BEGAN   TO  UNIFY  GERMANY 
JUST  AS  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  ATTACKED  SERVIA  TO  UNIFY  ITS  DOMINIONS 

BATTLES  OF  THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 

TO   BE   FOUGHT   AGAIN   ON   THE   SAME   GROUNDS   FOR  THE   SAME    STAKE,  WHICH   IS 
ALSACE-LORRAINE  AND  THE  DOMINANT  POSITION  IN   EUROPE 


THE  nations  of  Europe  are  interrupting  history  again,  fighting  over  the  old 
battles  on  the  old  battlefields.  One  hundred  years  ago  Napoleon  ranged 
himself  and  the  greatest  army  of  the  age  against  all  Europe,  and  almost 
his  most  cherished  ambition  was  the  breaking  of  the  supremacy  of  England 
on  the  sea.  England  then  as  now  had  a  "two-power  standard"  for  her  navy. 
It  was  demonstrated  at  Trafalgar  where  Nelson  met  and  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  England  sent  an  army  into  Belgium  against  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  1815.  There  has  been  no  English  army  in  eastern  Europe 
since,  until  now  when  the  Emperor  William  invades  Belgium  and  threatens  Antwerp, 
the  best  base  of  operations  against  England.  England  again  has  an  army  trying  to 
do  again  what  was  done  at  Waterloo.  In  1866  Bismarck  went  to  war  with  Austria 
because  he  felt  that  such  a  war  would  unify  Germany.  In  1914  Austria  goes  to  war 
with  Servia  to  solidify  its  heterogeneous  dominions. 

Forty-four  years  ago  Prussia  went  to  war  with  France  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and 
the  dominant  position  in  Europe.  For  the  same  stake  over  the  same  ground  the 
same  people  are  fighting  to-day. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  the  world  turned  back  to  Trafalgar,  to  Waterloo,  to 
Koniggratz,  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Nothing  has  been  settled.  These  same 
battles  are  being  fought  again.  The  names  are  a  little  different,  the  battlefields  a 
few  miles  apart,  but  the  same  principles  are  there.  In  the  paintings  of  these  by-gone 
fights  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  glory,  heroism,  death,  ruin,  waste,  aud  twVxVvV^  o^w-^. 
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THE    BATTLE  OF   MARS-LA-TOLR 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  CONFLICT 


■^HE  nations  of  Europe  had  each 
marked  the  course  of  their  ambi- 
tions —  and  these  courses  crossed. 
The  Kaiser's  Government  believes 
in  the  Pan-Germanism  that  means 
an  influence  extending  through  the  Bal- 
to  the  /Egean  Sea,  Germany  in  control  of 
)utch  and  Belgian  harbors,  in  a  further 
)pment  of  the  German  colonial  empire,  in 
aintenance  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
an  supremacy  on  the  sea.  Russia,  too, 
I  constructive  programme.  Some  day 
I  hopes  to  reach  the  open  sea  on  the 
inavian  peninsula,  to  gam  access  to  the 
crranean  either  by  ownership  or  control 
t  Balkans  and  to  open  the  Black  Sea 
ic  possession  of  Constantinople.  Nor 
ussia  given  up  hope  of  an  open  port  on 
icific  and  the  control  of  Manchuria  wrested 
:hem  by  the  Japanese.  Moreover,  Russia 
more  than  uermany  is  the  stronghold  of 
'SLcy.  The  Russian  and  German  ambi- 
)nly  clash  vitally  in  the  Balkans. 
:x>ntrast  to  these  constructive  desires  of 
my  and  Russia,  England  has  chiefly  a 
;ivc  attitude.  Her  empire  encircles  the 
and  she  is  in  command  of  the  sea.  She 
like  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  as 
She  feels  that  she  would  not  be  safe  if 
my  had  the  ports  of  Belgium  or  Holland, 
>uid  she  welcome  her  present  ally,  Russia, 
Tway  or  Sweden.  England's  efforts  to 
my  strong  European  power  out  of  Con- 
lople  mamtained  the  Turk  in  Europe 
d  his  time.  She  does  not  want  a  Russian 
rman  naval  base  at  Constantinople  to 
en  her  Mediterranean  supremacy.  Of 
ro,  however,  she  prefers  Russia  to  Ger- 
In  the  Far  East  England  is  allied  with 
,  which  blocks  the  Russian  advance  into 


Southern  Manchuria.  Moreover,  liberal  Eng- 
land believes  very  little  in  the  autocracy  either 
of  Ciermany  or  of  Russia.  But  though  Russia 
is  still  the  same  Russia  in  aims  against  which 
Kipling  warned  England  when  ho  wrote:  **  Make 
ye  no  truce  with  Adam-zad,  the  boar  that  walks 
like  a  man,"  it  is  not  the  same  Russia  in  activity. 
Since  the  Russian-Japanese  War.  Germany,  not 
Russia,  has  threatened  the  balance  of  power 
which  England  cherishes. 

With  one  great  exception  France,  like  Eng- 
land, is  also  content  with  what  she  has  and  is 
busy  with  its  devolopment;  and  since  the  French 
and  English  soldiers  met  at  Fashoda  on  the 
upper  Nile  in  1898  their  ways  have  not  crossed. 
The  one  great  exception  to  the  content  of 
France  has  been  the  German  possession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  France  wants  revenge  for 
1870-71,  and  French  Republicanism  is  not  a 
good  neighbor  to  German  autocracy. 

Germany's  aims,  therefore,  come  into  vital 
conflict  wfth  the  aims  of  Russia,  France,  and 
England.  That  is  why  England  has  made  a 
truce  with  the  Bear  and  joined  with  its  ancient 
enemy  France. 

Germany's  ambitions  have  isolated  her  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  except  Austria.  In  Austria, 
Germany  has  found  "a  brilliant  second"  for  its 
policies,  although  the  second  has  of  late  tried 
to  play  first  part.  England  and  Russia  oppose 
Austria,  for  they  feel  that  it  is  playing  the 
German  game  in  the  Balkans.  Italy,  too,  has 
added  to  a  historic  animosity  a  dislike  of  Aus- 
tria's Balkan  policy,  for  Italy  itself  wants  not 
only  the  ports  of  Albania,  but  the  Austrian 
ports  of  Trieste,  Pola,  and  Fiume,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic. 

Such  are  the  conflicting  national  ambitions 
which  have  for  a  decade  kept  Europe  talking  of 
the  war,  which  is  now  upon  us. 
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I  OR  the  wreck  of  this  conflict  which  will 

increase   from   day   to   day,  is   there 

any  good,  clear,  inevitable  reason?    No 

Napoleon  has  forced  his  neighbors  to 

war.    No  Bismarck  has  racked  Prussia 

IT  to  make  Germany.    No  Agadir  incident 

t  off  the  match.     No  invincible  horde  is 

cing  out  of  Asia.     Europe  got  through 

alkan  conflicts  without  ge/ierai  war. 


It  is  no  explanation  to  say  that  this  king 
or  that  emperor  or  the  other  president  or  prime 
minister  wants  war.  Sovereigns  nowadays  are, 
at  their  strongest,  only  train-dispatchers  who 
can  order  a  switch  thrown  in  one  or  another 
direction.  No  monarch  can  go  against  the  spirit 
of  his  people.  Everv  couivu^  vcvc\w<5kst^\s  w'wvvA 
in  what  is  consWcTtiX  a  t\3\>3li^\  >w^x  .  \v\^  5vov  ^ 
war   of    dvnasucs   ot    s\;s\csKvctv  o\   xcv^\V"^^'i 
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leaders.  It  is  not  a  war  of  revenge  for  Archduke 
I  ranz  Ferdinand. 

Questions  of  trade  and  markets  play  a  large 
part  in  the  drama  —  but  it  is  not  the  love  of 
money  which  leads  great  navies  to  spend  s»ooo 
million  dollars,  in  order  to  secure  a  trade  in 
which  the  profit  cannot  he  more  than  2rx)  mil- 
lions a  year.  Thisjs  a  war  of  peoples  andnot  of 
inl^jxsts. 

The  military  spirit,  commercial  expansion, 
desire  for  territory,  and  the  self  assertion  of  gieal 
nations  are  things  that  in  the  long  run  may  over- 


crisis,  the  Irish  in  Croat  Britain  and  the^ 
in  Belgium  have  sunk  their  consciov 
race  in  their  consciousness  of*  nationalil 
ern  Europe  still  bears  the  marks  of  ih 
sive  waves  of  barbarian  invasion  oui 
heart  of  Asia.  The  HungarianN  and  th 
rians  are  both  races  that  forced  their  ' 
Europe  where  they  found  the  Slavs,  the  I 
and  the  Latins.  Then  the  Slavs  rcce 
fearful  weight  of  the  Turkish  invasion 
centuries  lost  independence  and  vjtalit 
Yet  till  recently  there  was  no  strong 


THE   GERMANS   AND   THE    SLAVS 
WHOSE  RACIAL  ANTIPATHIES  AND  WHOSE  CONFLK'.TING  AMRIllONS  TO  BE  TIRRITORIALLY  AND  COMM) 
SUPRhMh    IN    sniTHFASTERN    EUROPE    ARE    LARGELY    RESPONSIBLE    FOR   THE   WAR.      IT    IS    NOTfeWORT 
Till     SLAVIC    PI-DPLHS    FAR   OVERLAP    THE    POLITICAL    BOUNDARIES,    EVEN    IN    EASTERN   GERMANY 


come  all  the  checks  of  Parliaments  and  states- 
men and  The  Hague  conferences.  But  none 
of  theni  could  have  brought  about  the  fearful 
conditions  of  the  \\\\r  1014.  The  strongest  and 
determining  reason  for  war  is  the  growth  of  race 
antipathies;  the  world  has  at  last  realized  that 
the  political  boundaries  of  Hastern  Europe  cut 
across  older  and  more  persistent  divisions  of 
race,  language  and  religion,  and  thus  bring  con- 
tlii'ts  with  nations  and  between  them. 

l-.urope  is  a  mosaic  of  races.  In  most  countries 
I  he  race  elements  have  ^imalgamated  or  have 
cvjsvd  to  conflict   with   each  tJlher.    \i\  lV\\s 


tipathy  between  Germans  and  Slavs. 
many  and  Russia  have  not  been  at  1 
each  other  since  the  Czar  Peter  the  Thi 
I'rederick  the  Great  in  176a.  Till  few 
ago  the  Bohemians  and  Germans  got  o 
bly  well  side  by  side.  The  race  strains  1 
pulling  Hurope  to  pieces  at  last  ba\t 
themselves  by  rousing  country  against 
and  inside  Austria.  I'here  the  an  tip 
tween  (iermans  and  Slavs  has  grown  : 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Austria! 
men,  the  (^Tmans  must  fighl  Slavs  cit 
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i  to  make  the  issue  perfectly  clear  by 
I  war  on  the  one  markedly  successful 
'pendent  Slav  state  outside  of  Russia, 
hallenge  aroused  Russia,  but  did  not 

concern    other   Powers   farther   west. 

them,  to  judge  from  the  proclamations 
ial  communications,  are  fighting  only  in 
nse.  1  n  the  midst  of  the  appalling  misery 
me,  there  shines  out  a  comic  gleam  in 
lange  of  discourtesies  about  mobiliza- 
is  soon  as  the  trouble  began,  every  one 
>ur  Central  European  Powers  began  to 


the  court  of  war,  the  only  one  that  executes  its 
own  decrees. 

Perhaps  this  war  is  what  Tulstoi  thimght  all 
wars  to  be,  merely  a  blind  movement  of  human 
beings,  they  know  not  why,  and  thoy  know  not 
whither,  like  a  foray  of  soldier  ants.  Novcrlhe- 
less.  reasons  for  war  can  be  found  in  the  make-up 
of  Europe,  in  the  character,  in  the  aims  and  am- 
bitions of  the  great  Powers.  Iho  continent  of 
Europe  is  divided  into  t3;n^group^()Lj3:itif>ns. 
Four  of  these  are  the  mirioT^groupT'of  the  Bal- 
kans; Scandinavia;  the  neutralized  Powers  of 


^  -     V    MORAVIA    /^-^   1  J|?^''"^V  /^ 
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|>V    S    E  R  V   I    A\ 
S^  >!(fONTEV  ^  BULGARIA 


THE    RACES   IN   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

IA'S    success    in    the     BALKAN     WAR     ACTED    AS     A    GKI:AT    SlIMULUS    TO   THE    PKOPAGANDX    FOR    A 
SERVIA    AND   THE    RkVOLT   OE    AUSTRIA'S    SOUTHERN    Sl.AV    PROVINCES.      IN    AUSTRIA     ITSELF     AROSL 
EPRESSIRLE   CONFLICT    BETWEEN    1 EUTON    AND   SLAV 


oops  with  all  possible  speed  toward  its 
ed  frontiers,  at  the  same  time  calling 
d  to  witness  that  they  were  not  "mobi- 
Evcry  nation  threatened  every  other, 
hus  to  frighten  its  neighbor  into  giving 
bout  war.  The  responsibility  for  the 
s  upon  no  individual  and  upon  no  one 
but  upon  the  interlocking  of  Europe 
daily,  territorially,  and  racially,  so  that 
ATcr  after  another  was  drawn  in  the 
>m.  Perhaps  statesmen  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  at  last;  and  that  the 
ims  and  pretensions  must  be  retried  by 


Holland.  Belgium,  and  Switzerland ;  and  Sp.iiii 
and  Portugal.  Alongsiiie  these  and  overitfWcr- 
ing  them  in  wealth  and  military  sin-nut h.  an- 
the  six  great  Powers.  Itah".  Russia,  (irejl  Kri- 
lain,  France,  Austria-Hungarv.  and  (iiTinanx. 
Hurr)pe  has  for  some  centuries  been  divided 
between  four  main  religions.  The  Moslems  up 
to  two  years  ago  stiir  counted  eight  millions  nf 
Turks,  liusnians.  and  Albanians,  but  there  are 
now  only  about  three  or  four  millions  led  v^\ 
E u rope.  The  P rolesl 3lwvs .  v^^^'^^V-J^^  ^ %<.\vcv^^^ . 
English.  Swiss.  awA  \\\\W¥.aVvay\s.  .\\^i  ;\V^nvs\  v'^V 
iniUii>ns.    The  Womaix  C^v\vi\\cs  \w  a\\  vV^i  \  -^vv^ 
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counlrieb,  Southern  Germany,  Croatia,  Albania, 
Bohemia,  and  in  Russian  Austria  and  Russian 
Poland  are  about  i8o  millions.  The  Greek 
Catholics  include  Russia,  the  Balkan  countries, 
and  a  few  provinces  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
but  by  no  means  ail  the  Slavs.  Their  number  is 
about   I  lo  millions. 

DifTcrences  of  religion  have  caused  many 
European  wars,  but  during  the  last  hundred 
years  every  European  country  has  been  obliged 
to  tolerate  churches  other  than  that  estab- 
lished by  the  State.    These  sects  are  attached 


SERVIA    BEFORE   THE    BALKAN    WARS 
SEPARATED    FROM    MONIKNh(iRO    BY    THE    TURKISH 

rbRRiroRY,T»ii;sANi);AKoi-  novibazar  in  which  Ger- 
man AND  AUSTRIAN  INI  LUFNCh  PREDOMINATED  UNTIL 
I  HE  SUCCESS  OF  SERVIA  IN  THE  BALKAN  WAR  EN- 
ABLED HER  TO  INCREASE  HER  TERRITORY 


a  half  million  people.  The  English.  ScotA 
Welsh,  and  Irish,  between  whom  there  sccbe 
to  be  no  race  division  in  time  of  national  danpr 
are  46  millions.  The  Latin  powers,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  count  106 
millions.  The  2^  million  Greeks  are  akin  it 
the  Latin.  The  Germans  in  Germany,  GernuB 
Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary  are  a  com- 
pactly situated  mass  of  79-J  millions.  The  Sla« 
of  Russia,  including  the  Poles,  and  not  the 
Finns,  together  with  the  Roumanians  (ito 
claim  to  be  a  Latin  race,  but  seem  to  have  rooit 


SERVIA   AFTER  THE    BALKAN   WARS 

WITH  ADDED  PRESTIGE  WHICH  ENCOURAGED  THE 
GREATER  SERVIA  PROPAGANDA  AGAINST  AUSTRIAN 
RULE  IN  BOSNIA  AND  ADDED  TERRITORY  CONNECTING 
WITH  MONTENEGRO  AND  FORMING  A  SOLID  SLAV  BAR- 
RIER ACROSS  THE  PAN-GERMAN  MARCH  TO  THE  EAST 


to  their  country.  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic Magyars  are  a  unit  when  it  comes  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  place  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Hmpire;  and  there  is  no  visible  difference  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Bavarians  and  the  Protes- 
tant Prussians  in  their  support  of  their  country 
in  the  present  war. 

Four  comparatively  small  groups  of  people 
nf  Asiatic  origin  are  the  Finns,  Magyars,  Bul- 
garians and  Turks,  in  all  about  14  millions. 
I  he  Scandinavian  group  is  small,  though 
effective,  and  the  three  countries  together, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  ten  and 


Slav  blood  than  anything  else),  the  Servians 
and  the  various  Slavic  elements  in  Austria- 
Hungary  are  in  all  1 1 1  millions. 

Before  sketching  the  status  of  the  great 
powers,  the  place  and  influence  upon  the  war 
of  t  he  minor  groups  must  be  noticed.  The  Bal- 
kans is  an  example  to  the  world  of  the  immense 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  states  which  contain 
large  numbers  of  people;  who  in  race  and  in 
sympathies  belong  to  some  neighbor.  The 
second  Balkan  War  in  191 3  came  about  solely 
because  there  were  so  many  Bulgarians  in  Greek 
2Lt\d  S^iTvvatv  territory,  and  so  many  Greeks  and 
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ans  in  Bulgarian  territory.  No  gcograph- 
boundary   line  can  be  made  to  fit   with 

race  groups.  The  effort  to  adjust  the  mat- 
y  kilhng  off  villagers  of  different  ra(je  from 
of  the  conqueror  of  a  region  was  so  thor- 
-going  as  to  shock  mankind,  but  not 
ic  enough  to  solve  the  problem.  If  the 
s  primarily  a  fight  between  the  organized 

and  the  Germans,  the  Balkans  are  not 
I  interested,  since  there  are  only  about 
lillion  Slavs  south  of  the  Danube.  Emperor 
am  last  year  called  for  a  larger  army  and  a 
r  war  chest,  because  he  felt  that  the  armies 
;  Balkans  altered  the  balance  of  European 
ir>'  power.  If  the  Balkan  Powers  could 
stood  together  till  this  year,  Austria  could 
ave  declared  war  on  Servia.  Bulgaria  and 
:e  may  easily  be  drawn  into  the  conflict, 
:ularly  if,  as  seems  likely,  Turkey  makes 
»n  the  German  side;  and  when  the  general 
\  comes,  it  must  include  a  settlement  of  the 
m  question. 

e  Scandinavian  Powers  are  unwilling 
rs  in  the  danger  of  war  because  two  of 

control  the  natural  entrance  into  the 
:  Sea;  and  the  Swedes  are  convinced  that 
a  wants  to  subvert  them.  Portugal  is  an 
f  England,  and  proposes  to  join  in  the  war. 
I  may  very  likely  enter  the  lists  if  France 
» to  need  aid. 

e  three  little  neutralized  Powers,  Belgium, 
nd,  and  Switzerland,  have  already  learned 

"neutrality"  means  between  desperate 
ns.  The  Emperor  William  a  few  months 
^as  much  pleased  by  the  Swiss  manoeuvres, 
ise  they  prove  that  he  could  "spare  two 
corps."  The  remark  meant  of  course  that 
er  France  nor  Germany  could  safely  force 
r  through  Switzerland.  It  meant  also  that 
icrmans  intended  to  use  Belgium  as  their 
/ay  into  France,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  in- 
tional  law,  or  no  international  law.  Hol- 
has  no  protection  from  Germany  except 
roops  and  ships  of  the  nations  that  com- 

the  Triple  Entente. 

ITALY 

ly  joined  the  Triple  Alliance  about  twenty 
ago,  because  she  was  then  on  very  bad 
\  with  France.  To  Germany  and  Austria 
talian  navy  and  merchant  marine  were  a 
il  attraction. 

ly  has  three  territorial  objectives  which 
largely  affect  her  position:  (i)  on  the 
side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  a  decided  conflict 
terest  with  Austria  has  developed;  (2) 
desires  the  extension  of  her  colonies,  as 
»li  is  at  present  her  only  valuable  colonial 
ssion.  Italy  desires  to  annex  Trcntino, 
talian-spcaking  district  in  the  southern 
[,  and  Trieste,  the  population  of  which  is 
n.  But  they  might  as  well  attempt  to 
>  out  the  right  eye  of  Emperor  Francis 
»h  as  to  take  Trieste  for  it  is  the  only  sea- 
in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Austrian-Hun- 
n  Empire. 


Russia  has  for  centuries  been  a  reservoir  of 
compressed  political  gas,  pushing  in  every  di- 
rection for  an  outlet.  When  Peter  the  Great 
came  to  the  throne  two  centuries  ago  his  coun- 
try was  almost  shut  off  from  the  Baltic  by  the 
Germans  and  Swedes  —  and  the  Tartars  cut 
him  off  from  the  Black  Sea.  War  after  war  was 
necessary  to  gain  free  access  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Meanwhile  the  Russians 
pushed  into  the  thinly  settled  area  of  North 
Asia  until  they  reached  the  Pacific. 

The  obvious  line  of  approach  to  the  world's 
commerce  for  Russia  is  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the/4:gean  Sea  to  the  .Mediterranean. 
That  route  is  held  by  the  Turks,  who  for  the 
last  fifty  years  have  been  backed  up  by  first 
the  English  and  French,  and  then  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Russia  has  gradually  torn  away  fragments 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  along  the  Black  Sea  and 
has  aided  in  building  Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Turkish  provinces.  In  1878 
a  Russian  army  marched  till  it  was  in  sight  of 
the  minarets  of  Constantinople,  but  the  English 
under  Disraeli  compelled  Russia  to  give  up  the 
fruits  of  that  victory.  As  the  great  Slav  Power, 
Russia  is  not  always  keenly  interested  in  the 
expansion  of  small  Slav  Powers;  but  it  has  for 
years  urged  the  policy  of  pan-Slavism,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  1  f  the  issue  of  German  against 
Slav  is  clearly  raised,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  this 
war,  Russia  could  no  more  keep  out  of  it  than 
she  could  forbid  her  subjects  to  attend  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  till  1Q14  there  never 
had  been  a  serious  war  between  Russia  and 
Austria.  Though  the  Russians  were  defeated 
by  the  French,  English,  and  Piedmontese  in 
1855,  and  by  the  Japanese  in  190$,  they  have 
in  many  wars  shown  military  talent  and  a  fine 
fighting  force.  Russia  is  the  only  nation  which 
without  the  assistance  of  allies  defeated  the 
great  Napoleon. 

In  case  of  victory  the  Russians  will  certainly 
demand  Constantinople,  which  means  that  the 
Turk  would  be  finally  shoved  out  of  Europe; 
England  and  France  would  probably  favor  that 
solution  of  the  Near-Eastern  question.  If 
Sweden  should  be  involved  in  the  war,  Russia 
may  claim  part  of  that  coijntry.  Some  "recti- 
fication of  the  frontier"  might  be  exacted  from 
Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Russia  should 
be  seriously  defeated,  the  Finns  and  the  Poles 
may  risi|.  As  late  as  1863  there  was  an  insur- 
rection in  Poland.  Otherwise  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  great  colossus  of  Europe  will  be  under 
any  circumstances  put  in  a  less  favorable  posi- 
tion than  that  which  she  occupied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

England  in  this  contest  is  not  fighting  to  gain 
anything  new,-  but  simply  to  hold  what  she 
has :  ftfst  of  all  her  commerce.  And  t here  seems 
a  reasonable  chance  of  protecting  English  mer- 
chantmen while  German  and  Austrian  must  lie 
in  port  or  be  captured.    Thsi  \;iv^vi>Js>tViM^iN\vv- 
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The  English  hope  to  shut  the  German  navy 
up  in  the  North  Sea.  for  without  a  supply  of 
food  stuffs  from  other  parts  of  the  world  Eng- 
land would  be  starved  out  after  a  few  months; 
while  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia 
can  probably  feed  themselves  and  their  troops. 
The  F.nglish  colonics  scattered  all  over  the 
world  arc  a  bait  to  the  Germans.  Canada, 
Australia,  and  probably  South  Africa  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  India  is  a  problem  which 
nobody  at  present  can  solve.  Germany,  Russia, 
or  Franco  can  be  badly  defeated  without  losing 
much  territory  or  dropping  a  place  in  the  scale 
of  nations;  but  not  so  with  Great  Britain.  A 
victory  of  the  (jerman  powers  would  infallibly 
deprive  Great  Britain  of  a  part  of  her  coU 
onies.  a  large  portion  of  her  trade,  and  the 
prestige  of  being  the  greatest  sea  power  in 
the  world. 

FRANCE 

Of  all  the  great  powers  France  is  the  freest 
from  internal  dissension.  The  207.000  square 
miles  of  the  main  country  has  but  40  millions 
of  population;  and  the  French  have  been  almost 
in  despair  because  Germany  grows  so  much 
faster  and  therefore  has  so  many  more  recruits. 
The  colonies  of  France  in  Africa  and  Eastern 
Asia  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies;  but  they  contain  only 
41  millions  of  an  indifTerent  population.  Almost 
the  whole  population  of  I'rance,  so  far  as  it  has 
religious   afliliations,   is    Roman   Catholic. 

I'rance  is  supposed  to  be  the  thriftiest  large 
country  in  Europe,  and  is  able  to  raise  nearly  a 
thousand  million  dollars  a  year  for  national  and 
local  public  purposes;  but  the  debt  is  more  than 
six  years'  national  income,  and  it  will  be  much 
increased  by  the  war.  The  country  has  had  a 
splenditl  foreign  trade  of  1.700  million  dollars 
of  expc^rts  and  2.ofKj  million  of  imports,  and  it 
owns  a  considerable  merchant  marine. 

If  the  central  powers  should  get  control  of  the 
sea  it  would  go  hard  with  the  1  rench  colonies, 
which  it  is  supposed  the  Germans  hope  to  se- 
cure. What  the  French  expect  from  the  war 
is  first  of  all  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
which  the  sch<K)l  children  are  taught  to  con- 
sider two  French  provinces  temporarily  in 
possession  of  a  foreign  powor.  It  was  a  tactical 
mistake  for  the  Germans  to  wrest  from  France 
provinces  which  have  shown  themselves  so 
I  rench  in  feeling,  that  they  have  never  been 
.1  Mowed  to  have  a  pi»pular  government.  The 
French  fnmtier  sweeps  about  within  sight  of 
.Met/,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  lurope.  If  the  French  have  the  physical 
power,  and  their  allies  will  back  them  up. 
.\Ka«.e-l.orraine  will  be  claimed  as  their  reward 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  second  important  object  of  France  is  to  wipe 
out  the  fearful  di>grace  of  the  war  of  1870  and 
1.S71  Napoleon  the  Ihird  put  his  country  in  a 
pnsiii.,n  lo  be  ^iisciplined;  but  it  was  the  I- rench 
nation,  the  1  ren^h  people,  and  the  French  army 
thai    were    defeated    and    humiliated.     Ihev 


mean  to  prove  to  mankind  ihat  ihcy  an 
so  treated  a  second  time. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The  centre  of  the  crater  in  European 
is  Austria-Hungary,  through  which  fora^ 
run  the  boundary  between  the  German  a 
Slav  races. ' 

The  Austrian-Hungarians  have  but  01 
coast  stretching  between  the  two  ports  of " 
and  Fiume,  beside  the  mountainous  a 
Dalmatia,  which  has  a  Serb  population, 
theless  she  has  developed  a  creditable  cor 
and  her  ships  run  to  Constantinople,  i" 
and  to  New  York.  A  main  object  of  Au 
this  war  is  to  push  that  coastline  farther 
wiping  out  Montenegro  anci  pan  of  A 
or  even  to  follow  out  a  plan  cheris! 
half  a  century  to  obtain  a  tongue  of  U 
tween  Bosnia  and  the  /Egean  Sea.  with  t 
of  Salon ica. 

The  three  objectives  of  Austria  in  i 
therefore  appear  to  be:  (i)  The  "execur 
Servia  as  a  lesson  to  all  Serbs  of  what  \k 
pen  to  any  head  that  raises  itself  ab< 
level;  (2)  the  extension  of  territory  sout 
(3)  The  holding  of  the  Slav  popuiation 
b>  force,  and  partly  by  trying  to  brinj 
people  to  feel  that  their  country  is  in  • 
For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  h 
Balkan  people  and  the  Austrian-Hui 
Slavs  if  they  cannot  be  independent  will 
not  be  Russian.  Probably  cvcr>'  group* 
inside  the  Austrian-Hungarian'  bounda 
stay  there,  rather  than  incur  any  such  da 

\Vhatever  happens  to  any  other 
Austria-Hungary  is  playing  a'  desperat 
bier's  game  in  this  war.  The  Mag\'ars  wl 
long  hated  and  thwarted  the  German! 
now  united  with  them  to  keep  their  Sla^ 
citizens  in  order.  If  Austria  and  Germ; 
victorious,  the  empire  will  be  safe  1 
time;  although  no  one  outside  the  bou 
of  that  empire  can  guess  the  possibih'ty 
risings  during  the  war;  or  the  Itkeh'hood  t 
Slavs  will  take  to  heart  the  lesson  th: 
must  remain  inferior  and  subordinate  i 
trian-Hungarian  affairs. 

C.HRMANY 

By  common  consent  the  most  fort 
military  power  in  Europe  is  Germar 
area  (2oo.(x)o  square  miles)  it  is  almost  • 
equal  to  France,  but  the  population  i$6s.< 
of  whom  S2.(KK).(KK)  are  Germans,  and  2,t 
are  Slavic  Poles.  With  that  exception  1 
nowhere  in  the  land  a  seriously  discor 
race  element.  In  its  colonics,  which  are 
African,  the  million  square  miles  contai 
24.(xx)  white  pirople.  In  the  Empire  thi 
4o.(X)o,(xx)  Protestant.  24,000,000  Romar 
olics  and  half  a  million  Jews. 

1  he  national  taxes  are  nearly  1  ^ooomilli 
lars  a  year  and  the  debt  is  about  twelve 
income.  The  country  has  a  magnificer 
tern  of  railroads,  and  canals,  and  a  splcndi 
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narine  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons;  and 
arc!  and  outward  trade  of  5,000  million 
No  country  has  ever  made  such  efforts 
y  on  business,  government,  and  military 
n  a  scientific  and  systematic  way. 
lany's  objects  in  the  war  are  perfectly 

First  of  all,  to  give  notice  to  all  the  Ger- 
n  Europe,  to  the  Magyars,  and  to  the 
1,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  Slavs  who 
jood,"  the  assurance  that  Germany  will 
>r  them  and  with  them.  In  the  second 
he  Slavs  outside  those  two  empires  are 
1  that   the  Germanic  power  is  massed 

them.  In  the  third  place,  if  only  Ger- 
an  get  the  command  of  the  sea  (in  which 
I  can  be  of  very  little  aid)  the  French  and 


English  colonies  must  fall.  A  decided  land 
victory  over  the  allies  in  Europe  might  justify 
the  demand  for  possession  of  colonies  I  hat  had 
not  been  taken  by  the  fleet.  Germany  is  not 
likely  to  look  for  Russian  territory,  except  per- 
haps one  of  the  German  speaking  provinces  on 
the  Baltic;  but  if  she  can  she  will  insist  upon  a 
free  hand  in  Asia-Minor,  either  by  an  under- 
standing with  Turkey  or  by  crushing  Turkey. 
Finally,  if  Germany  is  able  to  bring  it  about, 
Holland  will  almost  surely  be  annexed.  It  is  the 
natural  distributing  point  of  German  commerce, 
and  with  Holland  goes  a  tidy  lot  of  Asiatic 
islands.  A  victorious  (jermany  will  nf)t  go 
into  any  peace  negotiations  congress  without 
bringing  home  a  substantial  conquest  of  colonies. 
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ROLLO  OGDEN 

(IDITOK  Of  "THE  KEW   YORK  EVENING  POST") 


^HERE   may    be   doubt    who    lighted 
the    match    that    has   wrapped    Eu- 
rope  in   a   flame  of  war,   but    there 
can  be  no  question  what  constituted 
the    material     of    conflagration.      It 
I  grouping  of  the  great  Powers.    They 
;  a  series  of  |>owder  magazines  so  con- 
that  when  one  was  exploded  the  others 
>.     Fire  started  in  the  Triple  Alliance  set 
al  Alliance  ablaze;  and  the  Triple  En- 
3ecdily  showed  that  it,  too,  was  highly 
lablc.    The  verdict  of  history  will  agree 
le  calmest  contemporary  judgment   in 
that   but  for  these  various  alliances, 
alancings  of  the  nations,  these  arrange- 
trcaties,  understandings,   Europe  could 
ve  b^^n  suddenly  turned   into  a  vast 

»uld  be  hard  to  find  a  swifter  conception 
cr  statement  of  this  truth  than  in  the  col- 
>f  a  leading  organ  of  German  public 
,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war.  The 
ifier  Zeitung  of  July  27  had  a  searching 
;  of  the  perilous  situation  created  by  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Austrian  Government 
ia.  The  significance  of  that  act  pane- 
he  European  mind  much  more  quickly 
did  the  American.  This  was  partly 
the  press  of  the  United  States  was 
erved  by  its  foreign  correspondents  in 
air.  They  cabled  almost  nothing  about 
days  after  every  intellif^ent  newspaper 
and,  in  France,  in  Russia  and  in  (jer- 
vas  expressing  a  sense  of  the  terrible 
confronting  Europe.  It  was  again  a 
i  with  the  tell-tale  premonitions  of  the 
War)  when  those  who  supply  European 
t  the  American  press  found  it  easiest  to 


ignore  the  whole  matter,  as  simply  another  of 
those  far-off,  tedious  quarrels  in  southern  Eu- 
rope in  which  the  public  of  the  United  States 
took  no  interest.  Near  by.  however,  the  alarm 
was  instant  and  acute,  lo  go  back  to  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  s  article  of  July  27,  it  began 
by  saying  that  the  Austrian  demand  on  Servia 
would  be  a  severe  test  of  "the  existing  system  of 
European  politics."  It  immediately  perceived 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria, 
Italy)  would  be  strained  in  its  last  fibre.  It  was 
in  no  doubt  that  the  Dual  Alliance  (Russia. 
France)  would  al  once  vibrate  in  response,  and 
that,  the  Triple  Entente  (Russia,  France, 
England)  also  beginning  to  function,  the  nerves 
of  all  Europe  would  be  racked.  Then  would 
come  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  these 
alliances  were  really  a  splendid  "instrument  of 
peace."  As  such  they  have  long  and  loudly 
been  boasted,  but  the  intelligent  Liberal  news* 
paper  of  Frankfort  proceeded  to  say:  "We 
have  not  shared  that  belief,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  firmly  maintained  that  European  jK»ace 
did  not  depend  upon  an  equipoise  of  Powers  in 
groups,  but  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  justly 
ordered  union  of  the  peoples."  Then  it  added 
that  the  proof  as  to  who  was  right  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.  If  the  Triple  Alliance  prevented 
war,  it  would  be  truly  "rich  in  blessings  to 
European  politics,"  but  if  not,  it  would  be  seen 
to  be  "a  chain  binding  the  peace  of  Europe  to 
the  will  of  persons  and  cliques  in  whom  the 
citizens  of  states  governed  in  the  spirit  of  liberty 
could  place  small  trust." 

The  event  demonstrated  that  the  fear  was 
better  grounded  than  the  hope.     Directly  to 
alliances  that  were  lon^  U^ild  w^  ^"5*  >>cv<i  s>x\>riX 
safeguards  \A  peaic^:,  Vs  VxaLCvi'jfe\<i  \>wi  xworx  *:»vvx- 
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l>endous  and,  in  high  probability,  the  most  de- 
vastating war  Europe  has  ever  known.  Almost 
as  the  guns  began  to  go  off,  the  President  of 
France  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  were  toasting  in 
St.  Petersburg  the  Dual  Alliance  which,  in  their 
phrase,  made  peace  a  certainty.  Hardly  had 
the  words  "la  paix  assur^"  died  on  their  lips 
when  declarations  of  war  were  thundering  all 
round  the  horizon.  The  famous  "Go,  my  son, 
and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed,"  gains  new  point  from  the  melan- 
choly crumbling  into  ruin  of  the  fabric  which 
the  best  statesmanship  of  Europe  has  been  for 
thirty  years  erecting. 

To  understand  the  system  of  alliances  we 
must  know  something  of  the  system  which  pre- 
ceded it  and  which  it  displaced.  This  was  the 
old  doctrine  of  a  European  equilibrium.  It  was 
commonly  known  as  the  Balance  of  Power. 
This  has  never  been  described  more  pictur- 
esquely, and  at  the  same  time  philosophically, 
than  by  Kinglake: 

Any  prince  who  might  he  inclined  to  do  a  wrong  to 
another  State  casts  his  eyes  abroad  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  Powers.  If  he  observes  that  they 
are  ail  in  a  sound  state  and  headed  by  firm,  able 
rulers  who  are  equal,  if  need  be,  to  the  duty  of  taking 
up  arms,  he  knows  that  his  contemplated  outrage 
would  produce  a  war  of  which  he  cannot  foresee  the 
scope  or  limit,  and,  unless  he  be  a  madman  or  a 
desperado  desiring  war  for  war's  sake,  he  will  be 
inclined  to  hold  back.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sees 
that  any  great  nation  which  ought  to  be  foremost  to 
resist  him  is  in  a  stale  of  exceptional  weakness  or 
under  the  governance  of  unworthy  or  incapable 
rulers,  or  is  distracted  by  some  whim  or  sentiment 
interfering  with  her  accustomed  policy,  then  perhaps 
he  allows  himself  to  entertain  a  hope  that  she  may 
not  have  the  spirit  or  the  wisdom  to  perform  her 
duty.  That  is  the  hope,  and  it  may  be  said  in  these 
days  it  is  the  one  only  hope  which  would  drive  a 
sane  prince  to  become  the  disturber  of  Europe. 

This  was  the  general  thcx)ry  of  alliances  — 
lluid  and  changing  as  will  be  seen  —  which  ob- 
tained in  Europe  for  fifty  years  after  the  Napo- 
U*onic  wars.  It  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Bis- 
marck. In  place  of  it  he  set  up  the  idea  of 
rigid  and  hard-and-fast  alliances.  Himself 
the  creator  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  —  by 
retlex  action  —of  the  Dual  Alliance,  it  is  the 
workings  of  his  mind  that  we  must  study  if  we 
would  comprehend  the  "system"  of  modem 
Europe  that  emerged  from  it.  A  wonderful 
brain  it  was,  that  one  <)f  Bismarck's,  and  for 
years  it  was  busy  combining  and  shifting  and 
re-combining  the  Powers,  as  a  chessmaster 
works  over  the  possible  moves.  To  a  statesman 
who  could  (Kcupy  his  sleepless  hours  by  select- 
ing a  new  Cabinet  for  Portugal,  the  game,  or 
task,  of  so  arranging  and  allying  the  countries 
of  Europe  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  further  Ger- 
man policy,  and  next,  to  keep  the  peace  as  long 
as  possible,  must  have  been  fascinating.  He 
did  not  leave  the  world  in  ignorance  of  his  view- 
points or  his  methods.  No  more  repaying 
chapters  will  one  find  in  his  "Gedanken  and 


Errinerungen "  than  those  in  which  hi 
his  theories  of  European  alliances.  ' 
writes  has  to  be  carefully  checked  a 
points,  but  as  we  read  we  feel  that  we 
let  into  the  first  plans  of  the  architect  y 
the  edifice  that,  until  the  other  day,  i 
fore  us  in  its  proud  and  fair  pro|x>rtion 

It  all  dates  back  to  the  battle  of  K« 
in  1866.  By  this  is  meant  that  imi 
after  that  crushing  military  overthrow 
tria,  Bismarck,  whose  spirit,  more  ti 
Metternich's,  ever  "wrestled  with  to-i 
perceived  that  Germany  might  soon 
alliance  with  Austria,  if  not  her  U 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  to  enforce  an 
policy  of  moderation  upon  the  reluct. 
William  and  the  impatient  forward 
Prussian  army.  He  vetoed  a  march  int 
In  preparing  for  the  treaty  of  peace  a 
burg,  he  insisted  that  no  territory  s 
demanded  from  Austria.  Why  take  1 
would  have  to  be  occupied  by  Prussiai 
when  every  available  man  would  soon  I 
for  the  greater  struggle  with  France 
quired  all  of  Bismarck's  force  and  aut 
carry  through  a  settlement  of  this  tern 
by  the  aid  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  h 
break  down  the  strong  opposition  of  t 
But  he  succeeded;  and  his  foresight  ^ 
pletely  justified  later.  Having  in  hi 
the  secret  treaties  of  offensive  and  • 
alliance  with  Bavaria,  Wiirt  tern  berg  an 
and  with  Austria's  benevolent  neuti 
sured,  he  was  free  to  go  on  spinnins  1 
matic  and  military  net  about  NapoTei 

This  germ  of  an  alliance  with  Ausi 
marck  set  himself  to  cultivate  and  exp 
the  defeat  of  France  and  the  consolii 
the  German  Empire.  He  had  no  f 
temporary  coalitions.  They  gave  hii 
mares,  he  said.  What  he  desired  was  s 
ing  combination  of  great  Powers.  Tl 
Alliance,  as  he  originally  conceived  it. 
of  an  alliance  of  the  three  Emperor 
he  hoped  to  bring  in  Italy.  He  had  « 
the  plan  even  before  the  end  of  the  Fn 
and  immediately  after  the  peace  of  I 
set  about  accomplishing  it.  Europe  * 
it  in  apparent  effect.  The  Dreikaiu 
Austria,  Russia,  Germany  —  functioi 
cessfully  for  three  or  four  years.  It  wj 
up  in  1875,  by,  as  Bismarck  maintai 
provocations  and  lies  of  Gortchakoff. 
in  that  year  Bismarck  really  intended 
anoi.biT  war  upon  France,  is  still  dispi 
is  certain  that  Moltke  urged  him  to  do 
also  certain  that  England  and  Russia 
iously  alarmed,  and  that  at  this  time  t 
Russian  inclination  to  France,  out  i 
soon  grew  the  Dual  Alliance.  This  o 
Bismarck  to  alter  his  scheme,  to  aba 
hope  of  a  firm  understanding  with  Russ 
he  protested  to  the  end  that  he  alwa* 
have  preferred,  since  he  believed  tha 
was  the  natural  ally  of  Germany,  an 
same  time  the  strongest  one  she  could  h 


THE   ALLIANCES   THAT    MADE   WAR 


to  fall  back  on  the  only  powerful  alliance  then 
open  to  him  —  that  with  Austria  and  Italy. 
In  this  wav  was  born  the  Triple  Alliance  which 
has  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years  since  Bis- 
marck formed  it,  and  which  was  the  immediate 
cause,  through  its  obligations  and  binding  mil- 
itary agreements,  of  the  present  war  in  Europe. 

ltal\  's  motive  for  joinmg  the  Triple  Alliance 
has  always  seemed  a  little  obscure.  How  could 
Bismarck  persuade  her  to  clasp  hands  with  her 
hereditary  enemy,  Austria?  It  has  been  said 
that  he  did  it  by  playing  upon  her  vanity.  Italy 
was  flattered  by  being  invited  into  the  circle 
of  the  great  Flowers.  But  there  was  another 
and  a  real  inducement,  whicb  Bismarck  knew 
how  to  lay  before  Italy  in  attractive  form.  She 
was  jealous  of  French  expansion  in  North  Africa. 
Against  that  she  could  fortify  herself  by  entering 
the  Triple  Alliance.  And  when  the  time  came 
for  her  descent  upon  Tripoli,  she  would  have,  as 
she  did  have  two  years  ago,  a  free  hand.  This 
must  have  been  the  chief  consideration  in  the 
mind  of  those  Italian  statesmen  who  have  for 
a  generation  held  Italy  true  to  what  seems  for 
her  an  unnatural  and  awkward  alliance.  Now 
that  she  has  achieved  the  main  end  she  aimed 
at,  it  is  not  strange  that  she  has  been  showing 
signs  of  coldness  to  an  alliance  that  could  here- 
after mean  for  her  only  small  benefit  and  great 
burdens. 

Bismarck  was  perfectly  frank  in  stating  the 
object  he  pursued  in  forming  and  maintaining 
the  Triple  Alliance.  His  reasons  were  partly 
dynastic.  The  houses  of  Hohenzollern  and 
Hapsburg  he  would  firmly  establish  beyond  the 
shock  of  republican  or  socialistic  agitation. 
The  Romanoffs  he  would  have  gladly  included, 
had  not  Russia  drawn  apart.  He  feared  that 
there  would  be  a  great  struggle  between  the  two 
European  tendencies  which  Napoleon  called 
the  Republican  and  the  Cossack.  Bismarck 
was  for  the  system  of  order  on  the  monarchical 
basis,  and  it  was  to  stiffen  and  strengthen  it 
that  he  created  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  he 
had  also  a  military  purpose  —  a  defensive  pur- 
pose, as  he  contended.  He  desired  to  add  to 
the  fighting  power  of  Germany  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  Italy,  in  such  a  way  that  the  Em- 
pire could  be  free  from  danger  of  attack,  and 
might  enter  securely  upon  that  work  of  national 
development  and  increasing  influence  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  which  he  thought  of  as  be- 
longing by  right  to  the  greater  Germany  which 
he  had  builded.  And  it  is  certainly  a  high 
tribute  to  his  prescient  and  puissant  statecraft 
that  this  creation  of  his  genius  should  have 
endured,  with  scarce  a  change  in  form,  till  this 
day.  The  Triple  Alliance  has  been  regularly  re- 
newed, at  each  period  of  expiration,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  fixed  institutions  of  European  politics. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance was  an  alliance  in  everything.  Each 
count r\'  in  it  was  free  to  act  as  it  chose  in  those 
matters  which  lay  outside  the  agreed  scope  of 
common  action.  The  result  is  that  there  has 
often  appeared  to  be,  in  questions  not  cxclu* 


sively  European,  a  regrouping  of  the  Powers 
as  if  in  utter  disregard  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
One  such  case  arose  at  the  close  of  the  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  China.  In  opposition  to 
England,  Russia  and  France  were  closely  drawn 
together  with  Germany  in  protesting  against 
the  proposed  cession  of  territory  to  the  Jap- 
anese. This  they  did  indeed  prevent.  At 
that  period  both  Russian  and  French  diplomacy 
was  strongly  anti-English;  and  an  observer  at 
that  time  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  gone 
before,  would  have  concluded  that  the  real 
Triple  Alliance,  if  one  existed  at  all,  was  between 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany!  So  like  a  dis- 
solving view  does  the  whole  system  of  Europ)ean 
friendships  and  alignments  often  appear. 

No  student  of  European  politics  could,  for 
example,  have  predicted  anywhere  between 
1899  and  190^  that  Europe  would  in  a  few  years 
see,  over  against  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  Dual  Alliance,  a  Triple  Entente 
uniting  France,  Russia,  and  F^ngland  and  bid- 
ding fair,  as  it  does  at  this  moment,  to  refashion 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe.  This 
was,  given  the  past  history  and  diverse  interests 
of  the  countries  composing  it.  an  even  stranger 
mating  of  opposites  than  the  alliance  which 
bound  Italy  and  Austria  up  in  the  same  bundle. 
That  England  could  act  in  hearty  unison  with 
France  seemed  only  less  unlikely  than  that  she 
could  so  act  with  Russia.  But  she  actually 
joined  both  in  the  Triple  Entente!  Its  nature 
has  all  along  been  indefinite;  its  scope  has  not 
been  known  accurately  by  the  other  European 
Powers;  it  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  mystery  of 
diplomacy.  There  was  no  absolute  treaty 
underlying' it.  This  was  made  certain  by  the 
statement  within  a  year  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  England  had  not 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  act  jointly  with 
France  and  Russia.  This  left  the  matter  still 
very  much  in  the  dark.  The  first  clear  light 
was  given  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  just  before  the 
war  broke  out.  He  explained  that,  while  no 
specific  and  binding  agreement  had  been  made 
with  France,  an  exchange  of  notes  had  taken 
place  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
purport  of  them  was  that  if  either  country  were 
attacked  by  a  third,  the  two  would  consult  to- 
gether for  common  defense.  Sir  Edward  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  Commons  about  Russia. 
But  in  the  official  publication  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  -he  authorized  shortly 
afterward,  was  a  telegram  from  the  Czar  to 
King  George  urging, him  "to  stand  by"  Russia 
apd  France.  This  would  imply  tliat  all  three 
were  placed  very  much  on  the  same  basis  by  the 
Triple  Entente.  Not  a  formal  pact,  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  "a  gentleman's  agreement."  All 
depended  upon  the  good  will  and  good  faith  in 
which  it  was  lived  up  to.  In  the  result,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  effective  as  an  ac^vsak 
alliance  cemented  bv  u<i^X\\Vv;iN\\v^xwssvc\>^ 
advantages  o\  \Vv^'\;3\\<tx  WwVoxA  vas^'^t  c\  nXvr. 
em^^aTTassmcwVs. 
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How  the  Anf;lo-Russian  entente  cordiale  was 
brought  about,  is  not  definitely  and  fully  known. 
But  the  work  of  perfecting  a  good  understand- 
ing between  England  and  France  was  done 
under  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Sir  I'homas 
Barclay,  in  his  recent  volume  of  "Anglo- 
French  Reminiscences,"  has  detailed  most  of 
the  steps.  Great  diflicultjes  had  to  be  over- 
come. Ihere  was  inherited  suspicion  along 
with  historical  causes  of  bitterness,  on  both 
sides.  Moreover,  there  has  been  recent  in- 
stances of  severe  friction.  The  position  and  the 
interests  of  I'rance  and  England  in  Egypt 
furnished  material  for  sharp  controversies  and 
almost  open  quarrels  during  a  period  of  years. 
'Ihe  French  annexation  of  Madagascar  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  In  i8()8, 
Major  Marchand  at  Fashoda  brought  the  two 
countries  to  the  very  verge  of  war.  And  as 
long  as  Lord  Salisbury,  who  neither  liked  nor 
trusted  the  French,  was  in  charge  of  the  conduct 
of  British  foreign  relations,  nothing  was  possible 
except  the  continuation  of  a  policy  of  pin- 
pricking  on  both  shores  of  the  (Channel.  A  bet- 
ter spirit  showed  itself  when  Mr.  Ualfour  be- 
came Prime  Minister;  and  little  by  little,  by  the 
aid  of  commercial  organizations,  by  the  tactful 
oflices  of  King  Edward,  and  by  means  of  a  more 
intelligent  diplomacy  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Lon- 
don, the  two  countries  entered  upon  cordial 
and  even  close  relations.  The  great  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  this  significant  change  was 
the  Anglo-I'rench  Arbitration  treaty  of  1904. 
Indeed,  in  this  was  the  formal  decision  of  France 
fmally  to  give  England  an  entirely  free  hand  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  England's  consent  that  Mor- 
occo should  thereafter  be  ear-marked  for 
France;  and  any  other  question  that  might  arise 
to  disturb  the  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries,  they  agreed  to  refer  to  arbitration. 
After  this,  the  pressing  on  to  the  fuller  and  more 
fruitful  Entente,  into  which  Russia  was  soon 
drawn,  was  natural  and  easy.  Thus  against 
Bismarck's  Three  came  to  stand  a  Three  which 
he  and  all  the  statesmen  of  his  day  would  have 
asserted  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  bring  together.  But  the  political  impossi- 
bility of  one  generation  is  often  the  established 
fact  of  another. 

rhf)Ugh  the  Triple  Alliance  was  in  effect  for 
a  generation,  it  was  until  very  recently  of  the 
nature  of  a  dormant  force.  Not  what  it  did, 
but  what  it  might  do,  was  long  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  other  European  powers.  It  was 
plainly  a  high  potential.  Yet  the  purely  or- 
namental or,  at  least,  exterior  functions  of  the 
I  riple  Alliance  were  for  many  >  ears  the  only 
public  prcxjf  that  it  gave  of  its  existence.  There 
was  the  annual  exchange  of  royal  visits  between 
X'ienna  and  Berlin  and  Rome;  there  were  the 
military  reviews,  the  naval  displays,  the  ban- 
quets, the  toasts,  the  embracings.  Similarly, 
the  Dual  Alliance  seemed  content  to  take  it  out 
in  flourishes  about  the  undying  friendship  be- 


tween Russia  and  France.  But  a  sharp  warn- 
ing was  given  six  years  ago.  An  overt  act 
showed  that  the  latent  possibility  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  might  any  day  become  a  threatening 
reality.  In  19^)8,  the  Austrian  Government 
suddenly  announced  the  annexation  to  Austria 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  These  two  prov- 
inces had  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  been  placed 
under  an  Austrian  protectorate;  but  iheir  ci.«i»l 
taking  over  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  Dual  Mon- 
archy, was  a  direct  challenge  to  European  di^v 
lomacy.  Russia  was  deeply  moved.  Hvery 
Slavic  fibre  in  her  heart  thrilled  with  remon- 
strance against  this  subjection  to  .Xust na- 
il ungary  of  Slav  populations.  England  was  the 
first  to  protest.  Sir  Edward  Grey  urged  that 
no  step  in  disregard,  if  not  violation,  of  a  public 
treaty  of, Europe  could  be  warranted  except 
by  a  congress  of  the  Powers,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed the  early  summoning.  But  Germany,  of 
course,  aware  in  advance  of  the  Austrian  plans, 
objected;  and  when  Russia  thereupon  began  to 
hint  at  using  force  against  Austria,  the  action 
of  the  Kaiser  was  swift  and  menacing.  He 
threatened  an  instant  m(»bilization  on  the  Rus- 
sian frontier;  and  the  Czar's  military  ad\isers 
warned  him  that  the  Russian  army  was  in  no 
condition  to  resent  this:  On  the  24th  of  last 
July,  however,  the  Minister  of  War  informed 
the  Grand  (Council  at  St.  Petersburg  that  1914 
was  very  different  from  iqcx),  and  that  Russia 
was  now  in  |>osition  to  ignore  or  defy  the  mil- 
itary threats  of  Germany.  This  shows  how  the 
affront,  as  Russia  considered  it,  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  rankled  in 
the  Czar's  mind  these  six  years,  and  how  he  \kas 
determined  not  to  be  caught  again  by  an  an- 
ticipatory German  mobilization.  The' Bosnian 
incident  may  also  have  had  its  effect  on  the 
year's  crisis  in  another  way.  It  may  ha\c 
made  Berlin  over-confident.  Having  fright- 
ened Russia  from  interfering  with  Austria's 
for\v'ard  policy  once,  why  not  think  to  do  il 
successfully  twice?  However  this  may  ha\c 
been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  events  \>i 
i()o8-c)  were  the  sure  prelude  to  the  war  of  IU14. 
In  whatever  way  that  war  may  end,  one  n^ 
suit  of  it  is  certain  to  come.  The  Triple  Alli- 
ance will  expire.  This  would  happen  even  if 
German  and  Austrian  arms  should  triumph. 
In  that  case  Italy  would  come  in  for  something 
very  different  from  an  invitation  to  renew  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Victory  by  England,  France 
and  Russia  would  clearly  make  such  a  renewal 
impossible.  Indeed  the  whole  system  of  Eu- 
ropean alliances  will  be  radically  altered  by 
the  war.  Perhaps  in  time  we  may  sec  it  dis- 
placed by  some  form  of  that  yiilkerverein  of 
which  the  brankfurter  ZW/nn<  spoke.  At  all 
events,  the  Iriple  Alliance,  which  was  said  10 
have  kept  the  peace  of  Europe  for  thirty  years, 
and  which  has  now  plunged  it  into  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wars,  will  soon  be  as  dead  as  the 
Holy  Alliance  of  our  grandfathers. 
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FROM  a  purely  military  standpoint  the 
I  uropcan  crisis  of  to-day  presents  a 
situation  that  staggers  the  mind  of  any 
one  conversant  with  the  technical  side 
of  warfare.  Bullets  and  bayonets  are 
the  spectacular  sources  toward  which  the  public 
invariably  turn  for  their  news  sensations,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  of  the  smallest  import- 
ance in  the  military  scheme.  First  of  all  comes 
the  problem  of  the  commissariat  and  then  that 
of  transportation. 

It  was  Russia's  line  of  communication  that 
defeated  her  in  Manchuria,  not  the  Japanese. 
Her  distance  from  her  base  of  supplies  and  her 
general  unpreparedness  brought  defeat  to  her 
arms,  but  to-day  a  different  situation  arises. 
The  combatants  who  have  cast  their  lot  for  war 
border,  geographically,  so  closely  upon  one 
another  that  the  problem  of  transT>ortation 
does  not  enter  largely  into  the  present  campaign; 
the  theatre  of  war  is  comparatively  so  small 
that  there  remains  but  one  serious  problem,  the 
commissariat,  and  that  has  been  fully  antici- 
pated by  Austria  and  Germany.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Russia  and  France  have  food 
supplies  sufficient  to  maintain  their  forces  for 
the  next  eight  or  ten  months,  while  their  sea 
communications  are  in  jeopardy  or  possibly 
interrupted. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  spent  many 
months  in  the  field  with  these  various  armies. 
The  Russians  impressed  me  as  a  magnificent 
fighting  force.  They  are  heavy  and  slow  in 
movement,  but  their  rank  and  file  knows  no 
thought  but  that  of  obedience.  I  saw  the  Boers 
lose  fight  after  fight,  and  position  after  position, 
because  the  rank  and  file  "thought  it  out"  for 
thomsolses  and  disregarded  orders,  but  the  Rus- 
Nian  soldier  will  go  unthinkingly  into  any  posi- 
tion where  his  officers  lead  him.  I  have  seen 
entire  regiments  of  Russians  wiped  out  to  a 
man  by  the  enemy's  artillery  fire  apparently 
without  an  idea  of  retreat.  They  were  ordered 
to  hold  their  position  and  they  held  it,  even 
with  their  bodies,  in  death.  Such  sacrifice  is 
necessary  in  warfare,  and  it  enables  command- 
ers to  piay  their  grim  game  in  their  own  way. 

I  he  Servians  will  be  no  easy  task  for  Austria, 
but  the  result  as  between  the  two  countries  is 
inevitable,  for  Austria  must  conquer  with  her 
superior  force,  her  superior  equipment,  and  her 


splendid  training.  A  comparatively  small  force 
can  simply  hold  them  in  check,  while  Austria's 
main  army  joins  Germany  on  the  north  to  repel 
Russia,  and  later  when  less  occupied,  if  victor- 
ious, the  Germans  and  Austrians  can  push 
against  Scrvia. 

Roumania  will  be  an  important  element,  and, 
if  it  is  possible  for  her  to  remain  neutral,  she 
will  gain  much  in  this  struggle.  Less  than  four 
months  ago  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Crown 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Roumania,  and,  in  antici- 
pation of  some  such  trouble,  he  said  that  he  had 
advised  his  uncle,  King  Carol,  to  remain  neu- 
tral at  any  cost.  However,  the  engagement 
of  Prince  Ferdinand's  oldest  son  td  a  daughter 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia  may  have  its  bearing  on  the 
situation.  If  Roumania  remains  neutral  it 
prevents  Russia  from  going  to  Servia's  aid  ex- 
cept by  frontal  attack  through  Austria  and 
Hungary.  If  Bulgaria  enters  the  fight  with 
Servia  the  Russian  troops  could  be  landed  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  put  into  action  in  two  days 
by  rail  communication. 

My  recent  tour  of  the  Balkans  convinced 
me  that  it  will  be  a  most  difficult  task  to 
bring  any  enthusiasm  among  the  lower  classes 
in  either  of  these  countries  except  Roumania, 
where  the  peasants  are  of  a  higher  class.  Rou- 
mania is  strictly  for  peace,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  magnificent  force  of  men  than  con- 
stitute her  army.  Her  aeronautic  corps  is 
highly  advanced  and  her  artillery  equal  in 
efficiency  to  that  of  the  French.  The  whole 
country  is  more  like  France,  and  French  influence 
is  more  in  evidence  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  In  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
the  lower  classes  have  had  their  fill  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and,  although  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  fight,  their  movements  will  lack  much 
of  the  zest  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  shown  at 
the  time  they  fought  the  demoralized  Turks. 

It  is  different  in  Austria.  I  recently  spent 
several  months  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  found  a  war  spirit  pervading  the  en- 
tire country.  The  Austrian  soldiers  form  an 
ideal  military  force.  They  are  as  strong  and 
hardy  as  the  Germans,  but  have  all  the  ac- 
tive mobility  of  the  French.  The  Hiiiv^^\Na:w^ 
are  of  the  same  lv\vt  a^wd  ;vx^/\\  vV^v  >w^\^  vcsr^v- 
bk.  even  vooxt,  pa\uo\\c  a^iv^  vc\o\^  ^\^:i>\N  >kcv- 
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■: -i :u<:  to  rr, y  r. ot i : c  re :en !  1  y  s^rrvc-^  t o  s h ow  that 
.:  i':*.     I  Ai'^  %i.i!iri2  for  a  cov^ple  of  *Aetr.5  in 
:•  i^'u-  :•;.  ir.J  -a a-  invit-.-d  ry  tr.*:  Austrisn  Min- 
:  Ti-r.   'y.Lir.t    ViA'^ich,  to  attend  a   ro'.  iew  of 
.•:■,■■:.: I  •roj-anJ  trv.p:  a!  St;rr.Iir!.  jjst  across 
i;:':  ri.^r  in  Hunr^ary.     V.hile  riJir.g  back  to 
?!»;  r-LTrjjris  ift»:r  the  rt:'. : '.-■*'.  the  c -»mT:an Jinj; 
'.iii.rrr  of  t^.r  r';2i:r.':nt  of  H:jr.2arijn   Fiussars 
•'.ith   v/ho.-n    I   ro  i'j  call'.- i   up  man  iftcr  man 
from  th«:  rarir.s  to  speai-:  to  rr.i:.     H'.cry  one  of 
:ri';in  were  American  citi/cns,  cishl  of  them  be- 
Itn'fiK-d  lo  the   iVnnsylvania   Nat  ion  is  1  Guard, 
anri  euch  of  them  had  returned  to  Hungary  for 
his  military  service  as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  not 
duty.      I  he  war  spirit  is  very  strong.     1  doubt 
if  there  is  any  other  country  interested  in  this 
war  where   the  patriotism   will   be   as   keenly 
slidwn,  with  the  possible  exception  of  France. 
HKre,  of  course,  the  same  feeling  is  universal. 
Austria   and   Scrvia    have   precipitated   this 
tiianic  struggle,  but  underlying  that  local  sit- 
ujtion  which  came  to  a  head  following  the  in- 
vestigation  of   the   assasinalion   of  Archduke 
I  erdinand  and  his  wife  in  Sarajevo,  there  is 
the  great  problem  of  an  economic  war  between 
the  Slav  and  the  Teuton  for  supremacy  in  the 
Balkans.     Russia  has  not  been  supporting  Scr- 
via for  the  last  years  for  Servia's  gwxl;  she  has 
not  poured  arms  and  ammunition  and  instruct- 
irg  oflTicers  into  Servia  for  Servia's  good;  neither 
has  she  made  presents  of  batteries  of  artillery 
to  the  Bulgarian  Czar  for  the  gof>d  of  Bulgaria. 
Russia  has  been  preparing  for  this  struggle  ever 
since  she  was  checked  by  Japan  in  the  Far 
Last.     Austria  has  known  this,  Germany  has 
known  it  —  in  fact,  every  one  seems  to  have 
known  it,  except  the  Servians  and  the  Bulgar- 
ians.    They  apparently  wish   to  believe  that 
Russia  is  helping  them  for  their  own  sake  as  a 
pure  matter  of  philanthropic  aid.     Russia  has 
entered  upon  the  struggle  to  determine  what 
nation  will  dominate  the  future  of  Europe. 

Turkey  must  be  seriously  considered  in  this 
conflict.  Her  arms  might  easily  be  the  balance 
of  power.  There  is  no  better  fighting  force  in 
the  world  to-day  than  the  Turks.  I  saw  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Turks  mobilised  in  Albania 
during  the  revolution  before  the  Balkan  War, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  we  would  move  a 
brigade  —  magnificent  fatalists,  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner.  These 
men  went  down  to  defeat  before  an  inferior 
people  and  an  inferior  force,  beaten,  not  by  the 
arms  of  the  enemy,  but  by  politics  at  home.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  saw  these  same  Turks  in  Con- 
stantinople. They  again  had  their  old  spirit  — 
their  equipment  was  even  better,  and  the  use- 
less domains  of  their  empire,  which  has  been  a 
drain  on  them,  had  been  cut  off.  A  new  party 
is  in  power,  and  the  Turkey  of  to-day  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  this  struggle,  both  in  arms  and 
in  diplomacy.  There  is  no  better  infantry  in 
the  world  than  the  Turkish  infantry;  their  ab- 
stemious habits,  their  national  tcmi>crancc, 
which  is  a  part  of  their  faith,  puts  them  among 
the  best  foot  soldiers  of  the  world. 


France  seems  to  be  prepared  to  the  minute, 
ar.d  her  patriotism  can  never  be  doubted;  but 
htr  great  error  was  in  allowing  Germany  to 
strike  first.  France  should  have  had  her  mobil- 
ization well  underway,  and  not  allowed  herself 
to  be  caucht  unprepared. 

It  would  be  diflicuh  to  find  two  armies  more 
unlike  in  every  detail  than  those  of  France  arJ 
Germany.  The  German  force  is  a  force  « 
great  strength,  of  solid  frontal  attack,  of  slow- 
moving  bodies  of  great  p)o\ver  and  heavy  dis- 
cipline. In  France  the  discipline  is  different. 
I  would  never  call  it  lax;  it  is  friendly.  The 
officers  and  men  are  in  closer  relations  than  in 
Germany,  but  their  efficiency  is  surely  ju^t  as 
great.  The  French  army  is  far  more  mobik. 
their  artillery  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  if 
it  be  properly  served  it  should  be  the  mainstav 
of  the  Republic's  fighting  force.  I  have  never 
seen  the  French  force  in  action  except  in  i 
small  way  in  Morocco,  but  even  there  their 
adaptability  was  proven,  and  they  showed  their 
true  worth  in  this  small  African  campaign. 

The  French  native  force  of  Northern  Africa 
is  bound  to  be  a  great  element  in  the  present 
struggle  against  Germany,  and  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  throwing  them  in  the  field  in  France. 
They  are  a  hardy,  fast,  fight-loving  mass,  and 
will  glory  in  doing  their  share  in  a  European  war. 
No  great  war  has  been  fought  since  the  de\el- 
opment  of  the  aeroplane,  and  all  military  auth- 
orities look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  world's  first  experiments 
in  this  branch. 

Each  country  engaged  has  spent  much  money 
and  much  thought  upon  this  most  important 
arm,  and  some  vital  effects  are  bound  to  be  the 
result.     The  pnimry  effect  will    be   that  the 
present  state  of  aviation  will  tend  toward  short- 
ening the  war.     Many  days  and  weeks  of  wait- 
ing for  reports  from  scouts  and  scouting  ex- 
peditions  will   be  obviated;  great    masses  of 
troops  and  important  movements  will  be  easily 
detected  by  this  modern  method.     Thousands 
of  lives  were  formerly  sacrificed  in  the  neccssar\' 
endeavor  to  deploy  and  discover  the  enemy.    1 
sat  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Manchuria  with  the 
staff  of  Lieutenant-General   Baron    Sassulich, 
and  saw  him  send  three  regiments  forward  to 
certain  death,  simply  to  discover  the  enemy. 
It  took  them  half  of  a  broiling  hot  day,  and  very 
few  of  them  returned  after  they  had  accom- 
plished their  task.    To-day  one  man  can  ac- 
complish that  work  in  an  hour. 

France  is  undoubtedly  better  prepared  for 
this  branch  of  the  service  than  any  other  of  the 
countries  at  war.  Each  privately  owned  aero- 
plane will  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  factories  in  France  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  supply  equal  to  the  military  demand. 
For  France  it  will  be  most  important,'  for  it  will 
allow  them  to  keep  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  their  allies  even  should  all  telegraphic 
and  sea  intercourse  be  interrupted.  It  will 
even  permit  the  importation  of  minor  supplies 
and  ammunition  into  a  besieged  city. 


THE  TRCX)PS  THAT  HAVE  SEEN  SERVICE 


rmany  has  devolod  much  consideration 
eat  dirigibles,  she  is  ready  to  take  the 

in  this  aerial  warfare,  and  as  the  radius 
ty  of  these  monster  airships  is  very 
ir  menace  will  he  serious  indeed.    Even 

will  not  be  free  from  vital  attack, 
i  will  surprise  the  world  in  her  pre- 
s  in  aviation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Aero(2lub  I  have  followed  the  progress 
nelopment  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
•en  most  active.      Under    Baron   Con- 

Economo,  a  cousin  of  Ambassador 
ine  Dumba,  the  private  air-fleet  of 
ind  Hungary  has  grown  to  enormous 
>ns.  Baron  Economo  is  the  president 
TO  (Jub  of  Vienna  and  has  been  work- 
i>unclion  with  thegovernmental officials 
ip  a  corps  to  be  placed  at  the  command 
mperor  in  a  time  such  as  this.  Their 
allowing  a  small  force  to  occupy  the 

of  the  Servians  will  be  verv  great  as 
I  prevent  any  troop  movement  of 
surprising  any  portion  of  the  Austrian 

this  connection  a  motor  corps  has 
jntly  organized  in  Austria  which  now 
many  hundreds,  and  their  value  in  the 
insportation  of  troops  and  supplies  is 
ious.  It  includes  every  sort  of  motor- 
ehicle,  automobile,  motor  cycles  and 
jcks.     In  a  country  where  compulsory 
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service  is  in  force  all  motors  and  their  drivers 
could  be  commandeered  in  any  event,  but  their 
organization  in  time  of  peace  forms  a  splendid 
foundation  for  a  war-time  movement  in  trans- 
portation. 

Russia's  aeronautic  corps  has  not  been  as 
highly  developed  as  that  of  the  other  countries, 
but  she  has  several  hundred  aeroplanes  and  their 
service  is  sure  to  be  of  vital  importance  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  must  oppose  two  nations 
on  the  frontier. 

Servia  has  ten  of  the  most  modern  air  craft, 
but  she  has  not  developed  their  efficiency  to  a 
degree  where  they  will  be  of  material  benefit 
during  the  present  struggle.  She  had  these  same 
craft  during  her  recent  war  and  did  not  make 
anv  effective  use  of  them  whatsoever. 

The  great  problem  of  the  war  in  Europe  will 
be  food.  England  has  only  a  few  months'  food 
supply  on  hand  at  any  time.  She  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  Canada,  America,  Argentina, 
and  Australia,  and  should  the  control  of  the  sea 
be  in  doubt  for  a  moment  her  ships  could  not 
transport  the  supply.  France,  Germany,  and 
.Austria  will  also  experience  much  difficulty  in 
providing  their  food  supplies.  Russia  will  be 
\n  a  better  position  as  she  will  be  able  to  subsist 
her  armies  from  her  eastern  provinces  which 
are  not  affected  by  the  war  or  even  to  supply 
herself  over  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad. 


PHE  TROOPS  THAT  HAVE  SEEN 

SERVICE 


curious  fact  that  almost  all  the  troops 
>  war  that  haveseen  actual  servicebefore 
1  the  armies  of  the  anti-German  allies, 
ukden,  in  190^,  Russia  had  as  large  a 

army  as  ever  entered  battle  in  the 
f  the  world.  In  that  one  battle  Russia 
xx)  men.     The  soldiers  in  its  armies  in 

received  a  thorough  seasoning.  The 
iporlion  of  these  veterans  is  available 
ussian  .Army  now.  They  have  proved 
cs  to  be  excellent  soldiers.     The  re- 

the  United  States  army  observers  in 
ia  bear  witness  to  the  stubborn  courage 
jssian  soldier  under  the  most  trying 
s.  Even  with  the  poor  leadership 
lich  he  suffered  in  Manchuria)  he  will 
emendous  losses  without  breaking, 
nchurian  veterans  will  toughen  the 
lie  Russian  army.  Whether  the  lessons 
huria  quickened  the  intelligence  and 

the  skill  of  Russian  leadership  is  still 
1. 

's  ally,  France,  has  also  a  body  of 
asoned  by  actual  warfare  though  not 
)  large  a  body.  Within  the  last  ten 
I  nee  has  had  as  many  as  yo,ooo  troops 
:o  at  one  time.     Though  the  service  in 


North  Africa  has  not  been  against  such  ad- 
versaries as  now  confront  the  troops  of  the  Re- 
public, it  has  been  a  particularly  arduous  service 
m  a  difficult  country.  Under  these  conditions 
the  French  North  African  force  has  become  one 
of  the  best  known  fighting  forces  in  the  world. 

England's  last  active  fighting  on  a  large  scale 
was  m  the  Boer  War  twelve  years  ago,  when  it 
had  a  million  men  in  the  field.  England  should 
be  able  to  draw  on  some  of  those  men,  and  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  British  army^ow 
very  largely  got  their  actual  experience  in  the 
South  African  campaign. 

The  best  seasoned  troops  in  the  war  are  the 
Montenegrins  and  Servians,  veterans  of  two 
bloody  wars  hardly  a  year  gone  by. 

On  the  other  side  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies  are  without  actual  war  experience,  ex- 
cept for  the  Southwest  African  campaigns  of 
1903-6  in  which  there  were  nearly  20,000  Ger- 
man troops  at  one  time.    Germany  has  not  had 
a  larger  body  of  troops  engaged  than  this  since 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.     Austria,  eKOi^^  ^w 
such  comparal\Nni\v   srn^W  o^^x^Vvotv^  ^%    ^^ 
war  agamsl  iTVxe  %^^%  \tv  ^o^tvx^  \^  ^>^     ^^^ 
'seventies,  has  V\aA  tvo  a^cUN^t^i^xVAX^svciC^vw^ 
war  with  Prussia  \t\  \>B^. 
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THE  ARMIES  OF  EUROPE 

THEIR  NUMBERS,  CHARACTER,  ARMS,  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  BEFORE  THEM — THE 
FORTIFICATIONS    AND    THE    STRATEGY    OF    THE    WAR 

BY 

FREDERIC  LOUIS  HUIDEKOPER 

[Mr.  Huidekoper,  who  has  followed  the  principal  European  armies,  is  a  writer  of  ackftcraleJceJ 
authority  on  the  campaipis  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Von  Moltke,  as  well  as  on  mili- 
iary  subjects  oj  the  day. — The  Editors]  — 


THE  war  in  which  all  Europe  is  em- 
barked will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
gigantic  struggle  in  the  history  of  the 
world  —  so  gigantic  that  even  the 
Napoleonic  wars  will  seem  like  dwarfs 
in  comparison. 

To  understand  the  present  situation  in 
Europe  one  must  look  at  the  arms  and  aims  of 
each  country  in  turn. 

Ever  since  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Great  (1462- 
1505),  Russia  has  pursued  one  policy  with  ex- 
traordinary consistency,  her  effort  being  to  im- 
prove herself  by  close  contact  with  more  civil- 
ized nations,  and  to  obtain  access  to  the  sea, 
especially  in  warm  waters.  The  wars  which 
she  has  waged  against  Poland,  Sweden,  the 
Turks  of  the  Khanate  of  the  Crimea,  Prussia, 
Napoleon,  the  Turks  in  1877-1878,  and  Japan, 
her  stealthy  advance  in  Central  Asia  and  her 
intrigues  in  the  Far  East,  in  Persia  and  the 
Balkans,  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  this  policy. 
She  has  constituted  herself  the  protectress  of 
the  Slavonic  people  in  the  Balkans  in  return  for 
which  they  may  help  her  to  secure  Constanti- 
nople, the  plum  upon  which  she  has  looked 
with  longing  eyes  for  centuries. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Russian  expansion 
deliberately  plans  access  to  the  North  Sea  over 
Scandinavia's  prostrate  nationalism,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  reaching  for  a  United  Slavic 
Balkan  peninsula,  bordenng  south  and  east- 
ward on  the  Adriatic,  the  Marmora,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  with  complete  control  of  their  strate- 
gic sea-gates,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. Germany,  geographically  inside  of  Rus- 
sia's enveloping  ambitions,  is  even  more  re- 
solved upon  an  expanding  empire,  which  shall 
extend  eventually  from  Dutch  and  Belgian 
pTts  on  the  North  Sea,  clear  through  what  is 
re  w  Turkey,  along  the  line  of  the  Bagdad  rail- 
load  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  possibility  that  if  the 
Austrian  Empire  breaks  up  on  the  death  of  its 
present  ruler  —  as  has  long  been  expected  —  the 
Kaiser  or  his  descendants  may  become  pos- 
sessed of  that  territory  and  the  important  port 
of  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, Russia's  interests  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent clash  with  Austria's.  Austria  is  keenly 
.alive  to  its  nei'd  to  control  the  Adriatic,  hence 


her  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ii 
1908,  her  resolution  not  to  permit  the  Sen> 
ans  to  have  the  port  of  Scutari,  and  her  recw. 
creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Albania.  Her  k- 
cent  stand  with  respect  to  Servia  is  based  uj^a 
her  determination  to  permit  no  interference 
with  her  rights  in  that  part  of  Europe. 

Back  of  these  Austrian  ambitions  is  the  Pjn- 
Gcrmanic  idea  ■ —  the  German  slogan  of  the 
famous  March  to  the  East — which  isdiamern- 
cally  opposed,  as  already  indicated,  to  a  Ru>- 
sianized  Balkans,  or  powerful  Slav-Bark.:n 
state. 

These  facts  afford  a  glimpse  into  the  in- 
trigues of  these  nations  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  German v 
and  Austria  on  the  other,  to  obtain  the  upjyr 
hand  in  the  Balkans  politically,  commerciallv. 
and  by  the  effort  of  each  one  to  introduce  iis 
system  of  military  training  —  all  which  wcnr 
discussed  at  such  length  in  American  news- 
papers during  the  late  war,  but  without  any  at- 
tempt to  throw  light  on  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons from  which  they  sprang. 

The  map  of  Europe  shows  Great  Bntain 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  trouble  water  which  has  played  a  rdle  in 
history  only  equalled  by  the  Mediterranear. 
Her  security  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
ability  of  her  fleets  to  prevent  invasion.  Her 
land  forces  are  a  secondary  consideration.  Her 
task  is  to  defend  the  British  Isles;  to  procevt 
the  carr>'ing  trade  of  the  world  which  is  in  her 
hands;  to  keep  open  communication  with  he' 
colonial  possessions  scattered  all  over  the  glulv: 
and  to  prevent  her  food  supply  from  abnoj 
from  being  cut  off  lest  she  starve  to  death. 

The  main  motive  in  Erancc  is  revenge  f.r 
1870-71  and  the  reconquest  of  the  lost  pn«\- 
inces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

European  armament  and  European  armies 
are  at  the  same  time  the  result  of  these  c«»n- 
flicting  ambitions,  just  briefly  indicated.  an«i 
the  means  by  which  each  nation  hopes  to  sati^f^ 
its  own  territorial  hunger  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  nations. 

Eor  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  in  militan 
matters,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  cver>-  greai 
nation  has  a  regular  army,  and  one»  two»  or  thrcv 
reserves.    In  time  of  peace  the  regular 
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are  kept  oh  a  reduced,  or  "peace  fooling." 
When  war  is  imminent,  they  are  enlarged  to 
their  "war  f(X)ting"  by  augmenting  them  to  full 
strength,  either  by  additional  men  drawn  from 
the  reserves  or  by  recruiting,  and  by  organizing, 
equipping,  and  supplying  them  for  active  oper- 
ations in  the  field,  fhis  is  known  as  mobiliza- 
tion. Army  affairs  are  administered  by  a  coun- 
cil presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  War,  which 
includes  certain  high  military  officers  charged 
with  duties  necessary  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  land  forces.  One  of  these  is  the  Chief 
of  the  Cieneral  Staff  who  is  nearly  always  the 
commander-in-chief  in  time  of  war.  The  Gen- 
eral Staff  prepares  all  plans  of  war,  sees  to  the 
proper  co-ordination  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  service,  and  superintends  the  execution  of 
the  plans  determined  upon.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  tro<^ps:  mobile,  and  fixed,  i.e..  sta- 
tioned in  fortifications.  The  mobile  tr(X)ps 
are  of  two  sorts:  those  of  the  line,  i.e.,  the  fight- 
ing men,  which  include  the  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery;  and  those  of  the  staff.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  infantry  is  organized  as  follows: 

THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    AN    ARMY 


A  squad  is  8  men  under  the  command  of  a  cor- 
poral. 

A  section  is  i6  men  under  the  command  of  a  ser- 
geant. 

A  platoon  is  from  50  to  75  men  under  a  lieutenant. 

A  company  is  3  platoons,  300  to  350  men,  under  a 
captain. 

A  battalion  is  4  or  more  companies  under  a  major. 

\  regiment  is  3  or  more  battalions  under  a  colonel, 
or  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

.\  brigade  is  3  or  3  regiments  under  a  brigadier- 
general. 

A  division  is  2  or  more  brigades  under  a  major- 
general. 

An  army  corps  is  2  or  more  brigades,  supplemented 
by  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  etc.,  under  a  major- 
general  or  lieutenant-general. 

CAVALRY 

A  section  is  8  men  under  a  corporal. 

A  platoon  is  36  to  50  men  under  a  lieutenant,  or 
junior  captain. 

A  troop  is  3  to  4  platoons,  135  to  1 50  men,  under  a 
captain. 

A  squadron  is  3  troops  under  a  senior  captain,  or  a 
major. 

.\  regiment  is  4  to  6  squadrons  under  a  colonel. 

A  brigade  is  3  regim^ts  under  a  brigadier-general. 

A  division  is  3  or  3  brigades  under  a  major-general. 

ARTILLERY 

A  battery  is  130  to  180  men,  with  4  to  6  guns  (8 
in  1  he  Russian  army)  under  a  captain. 

A  group  or  battalion  is  3  or  4  batteries  under  a 
major. 

.•\  regiment  is  3  or  4  groups  (battalions)  under  a 
colonel. 

When  regiments  are  combined  into  brigades, 
brigades  into  divisions,  and  divisions  into  army 
corps,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  certain  other  auxi- 
liary troops,  such  as  engineers,  signal  corps. 


aeroplane  corps,  etc.,  are  joined  with  them  in 
such  proportions  as  has  been  found  necessary. 
Every  unit,  from  the  company  up,  has  its  own 
supply  and  ammunition  wagons,  field  hospitals, 
etc. 

In  Europe  almost  every  man  has  done  com- 
pulsory service  with  the  colors,  var>'ing  from 
one  to  four  years,  and  aside  from  the  usual  drilli 
and  instruction,  has  received  training  in  ma- 
nceuvres,  great  or  small,  where  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  reproduce  the  exact  conditions  which 
will  (xcur  in  war.  At  times,  however,  even  the 
"grands  manctuvres"  degenerate  into  w.*^at 
smacks  strongly  of  opera  boufTe,  despite  every 
effort  to  the  contrary.  The  writer  vividly  re- 
collects a  charge  of  five  regiments  of  French 
cavalry  across  nearly  Soo  yards  of  absolutely 
open  count rv  against  a  battery,  a  battalijn  of 
infant  rv,  and  a  regiment  of  dismounted  dragoons 
in  September  last,  and  the  unconcealed  disgust 
of  one  old  soldier  who  had  fought  in  the  battles 
around  Metz  in  1S70  at  what  he  characterized 
as  "crass  idiocy."  Even  more  spectacular  was 
the  charge  of  eighty  squadrons  of  Bavarian 
cavalrv,  numbering  more  than  9,000  men,  across 
about  I, (XX)  yards  of  open  ground  against  a 
strong  position  held  by  a  brigade  of  Saxon  in- 
fantry and  several  batteries,  led  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  person  some  years  ago.  The  um- 
pires decided  that  it  was  successful,  whereat  the 
military  attach^  smiled  and  remarked,  as  did 
Marshal  MacMahon  of  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava,  "Cest  magnifique,  mats 
ce  nest  pas  la  guerrer  (It  is  magnificent,  but 
it  is  not  war!)  Upon  another  oceasion  the 
Kaiser  indulged  in  a  similarly  preposterous 
charge,  but  up9n  galloping  up  to  the  umpires 
and  inquiring,  "How's  that?"  was  greeted  with 
the  firm  but  diplomatic  answer,  "All  dead  but 
one,  Your  Majesty."  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  such  license  is  always  the  case,  for  the 
training  is  often  severe,  and  in  the  varioui 
schools  of  musketry  the  utmost  attention  is 
paid  to  good  marksmanship  —  no  nation  being 
more  thorough  in  all  that  relates  to  military 
matters  than  Germany. 

To  understand  the  efficiency  of  European 
soldiers  and  the  never-ceasing  preparation  f  >r 
war,  let  us  examine  the  systems  of  the  leading 
continental  powers,  beginning  with  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  reputation. 

CER.MANY 

The  German  army  on  a  peace  footing  consists 
of  31,459  officers  and  768,540  men,  military 
service  being  compulsor>'  and  universal  with 
certain  exemptions.  Liability  to  service  (Wehr- 
pflicht)  begins  at  the  age  of  17  and  ends  at  4s; 
actual  service  (Heerpflicht)  commences  at  20. 
With  the  active  army  the  term  of  service  is 
seven  years,  twe  in  the  ranks  and  five  in  the 
reserve  for  the  infantr\',  five  in  the  ranks  and 
four  in  the  reserve  for  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artiller>'.  The  soldier  is  permanently  attached  to 
some  corps,  and  during  his  rese«'\M  vii\N\ot\^ 
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twice  siimmr)no<!  for  training  with  it  forn  porioJ 
limit ril  hv  I;iw  t(»  right  weeks,  but  in  actual 
practice  rareh'  six  weeks  and  more  usually  a 
month.  Irom  the  active  reserve  the  soldier 
passi's  into  the  l.andwvhr  (»r  second  line  army. 
CfimpoM'd  of  two  "bans."  the  first  of  5  years 
for  the  infantr\  and  ^  for  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillerx-;  the  second  "ban"  of  (»  to  7  years, 
or  H  and  <).  for  the  cavalry  ami  horse  artillery. 
During  the  first  ban  there  are  two  periodN  of 
training  of  S  to  14  davs  each,  in  the  second  none, 
while  the  Landwehr  cavalry  is  exempted  alto- 
gether. The  final  reserve  is  the  Landsturin  — 
a  force  purely  for  home  defence  -  in  which  the 
men  remain  until  ihev  have  reached  the  age  of 
4s;  in  other  words,  about  6  years,  riu-  LanJ- 
sturm  is  composed  of  two  "bans."  the  first  com- 
prising all  men  Ivtween  17  and  v)  wh'>  for  any 
reason  have  received  no  military  training:  the 
secontl  includes  all  men,  trained  or  untrained, 
between  the  ages  of  V)  and  4s.  I'he  Cierman 
arms'  admits  as  volunteers  for  one  year  only 
Will-educated  young  men  who  pay  their  own 
expenses  and  who  serve  to  supply  all  the  Re- 
serve and  Landwehr  ofVicers.  There  are  alsf> 
a  considerable  number  (»f  reserve  tr(H)ps  inler- 
mevliate  between  the  active  army  and  the  Land- 
wehr. and  a  supplementarv  (Lrsat/-)  reserve 
of  \oung  men  of  20  who  are  fit  for  service  but  in 
excess  of  the  reijuired  number  of  annual  re- 
cruits. I  hey  are  liable  for  three  periods  of 
training,  one  of  10  weeks,  one  of  (1  and  one  of  4, 
streNS  being  laid  on  non-combatant  duties,  al- 
lli(»ugh  they  are  als»i  available  for  depot  dutv. 
'I  he  object  of  these  various  re>erves  is  to  keep 
the  active  regiments  up  to  full  strength  and  to 
replace  the  en«»rmous  wastage  in  men  that  in- 
variablv  occurs  in  war. 

In  the  orL'ani/.ation  of  the  derman  armv  six 
bat  tali.  »n>  form  an  inf.inlry  regiment,  two  regi- 
ments a  bri;;jde.  two  brigades  a  diNision.  and 
twii  divisions  an  armv  corps.  There  are  10 
division^  composed  of  \  brigades  each,  and  in 
the  e\ent  of  war  it  is  probable  that  the  other 
divisions  will  be  similarly  augmented.  Adding 
the  necessar>-  auxili.ir\  troops,  viz:  an  artillery 
brigade  (jf  12  batteries  composed  of  <>  guns 
each  -  -  or  4  in  the  case  of  the  horse  batteries  — 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  of  4  squadrons,  an  en- 
gineer battalion,  sanitary  triK)ps,  etc.,  a  Cier- 
man i-brigade  ilivisicwi  at  war  strength  would 
number  about  21.000,  and  an  army  corps  — to 
which  are  further  attached  4  batteries  of  howit- 
zers and  a  battalion  of  rillcs  -about  4j,(h)o 
comb.iiants.  The  cavalry  division  is  c«)mposed 
ot  \  brigailes  of  2  regiments  each  and  2  or  3 
batteries  oi  horse  artiilerv.  a  total  of  24  squad- 
rons J  nil  s  In  I J  guns.  Tweniv-five  corps  con- 
stitute the  Cierman  army,  whose  war  strength 
is  ( I )  active  armv,  i.7(M).(mh);  (2)  Landweiir. 
i.{iK».(NM):  and  (0  l.andsluriii.  i,(nkmnx>,  a 
gr.iHvl  total  of  4.(M)o.(NN)  men. 

I  he  mt.inlrv  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  maga- 
zine ritle,  iS>s  moilel,  with  a  calibre  i»f  .\\i 
iUiluN  and  fires  a  "spit  ball."  i.e..  one  pointed 


like  a  pencil.     The  .Mausor  has  a   velociiv  ■•* 
2.700    foot    seconds,   a   point-blank    range 
about  ^00  vards.  and  has  adjustable  sights  :  •• 
ranges  up  to  2.o(k)  >  ards.     The  cavalry  is  arm«  : 
with  a  .\Luiser  magazine  carbine,  and  all  carr. 
lances.      The  artillery,  both  field  and  horse,  u* 
a  Krupp  piece  of  ir)o()  model,  firing  a  1  5  lb.  bhi!! 
The  field  howitzer  is  a  V)-pounder,  ihc  hca\ 
howitzer  a  ()4-pounder.      The  Army  Law  of  id  •• 
provided  for  5  aeroplane  battalions  number:  . 
17  comjvinies  with  about  4(K)  aeroplanes.  .1: - 
that  \  ear  there  were  24  dirigible  balloons  in  t. 
milit.ir\   establishment. 

The  (ierman  Cieneral  Staff  has  the  reput.if  ■ 
of  beiniz  the  most  thorough  bod>'  of  its  kin.i  - 
thi-  w.irld.  The  writer  has  been  iciM  up<;n  \- 
cilleiu  authority  that  Field  Mjrshal  *  • 
Moike  useil  to  declare  that  with  the  Jeclara: 
of  w.ir  in  1S70  came  his  rest.  The  stor*. 
char.i- teristic  of  the  preparedness  of  the  li" 
man  Cieneral  Staff,  but  if  the  plans  to  whivh  ;• . 
(iermans  are  so  wedded  are  upset  the  Tr>\.: 
ma\  be  ditTerent  from  their  calculations.  \ 
indicative  of  the  rule-of-lhumb  from  v,hLh  - 
digression  is  permittevl.  every  observer  of  iiv- 
man  man«ruvres  has  been  struck  by  lhe(»bl:^  - 
tion  of  troops  to  take  the  exact  (position  .  - 
signed  to  them  quite  regardless  of  whether  c- 
cumstances  have  altered  conditions  and  wheiht- 
the  spot  is  surroundeil  bv  enemies.  In  warsu^' 
blinil  adherence  to  «>rders  might  entail  anr  - 
hilalion.  .Moreover,  the  training  instOs  in' 
the  men  a  dependence  upon  others,  especiilt 
the  ollicers  and  non-commissioned  officer 
which  lends  to  rob  them  of  all  initiative;  an: 
the  m«)st  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  rcnur^ 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  leaders  to  make  thv  * 
men  take  and  keep  open  order  in  skirmbht^ 
and  attacks,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  Frencr 
Lnglish.  and  .Americans.  The  loss  of  life  tniK 
nece>sarily  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ri- 
suits  achieved,  as  was  the  case  when  tlie  Prus- 
sian (iuaril  attacked  the  village  of  St.  Privat » ' 
.August  iS.  1870.  and  suffered  a  loss  of  JO  p--' 
cent,  in  twenty  minutes. 

The  (ierman  artillery  is  distinctly  inferior: 
the  Trench  as  a  weapon,  and  the  Mauscr  nt' 
has  not  such  a  flat  trajectory  (i.e.  the  buDctdo;^^ 
not  carry  so  far  in  a  straight  line)  as  the  Fren-* 
small-arm  at  distances  above  cxw  yards.  Tr. 
administration  of  an  army  that  includes  I" 
commissariat,  the  quartermaster's  departmen' 
the  medical  corps,  etc..  which  supply  thetroor- 
wiih  f<K»d  and  all  necessary  stores,  is  on'- 
slightly  inferior  to  the  I'rench:  but  its  officii'- 
whose  functitms  are  semi-military  and  scr 
civil,  have  been  subjected  f«ir  years  to  theiii'-- 
overweening  arrogance  on  the  part  of  ihir  ♦»*" 
cers  of  the  line,  and  it  would  not  be  surpn>:'. 
to  see  revenge  play  its  role,  especially  if  : 
supply  svslem  breaks  down  under  defeat. 

Ciermanv's  railwavs  are  admirabU    situ.  • 
for  mililarv  operaii«)ns  in  every   pan  o:  : 
I'.mpire.      There  is  no  lack  of  arms  or  amrrc  • 
tion  si>  far  as  is  kniiwn.  and  in  the  U'\^^.:  -> 


BRinSH    CAVALRY 
THE  ENGUSH  ARMY  IS  TH£  ONLY  ARMY  IN  EUROPE  MADE  UP  OF  VOt  LNTEER  KFCItUtTS 


BRITISH  MELD  ARTILLL     i 
TIti  SOUTH   AfRICAN  %VA(t  SHOWED   THE    HttlllSH  AHMY  IIS  WEAKNESSES  IN  COMMISSAHUT  AND  ITi 
MOitLlTY.     II  16  REUEVi^D  THAT  THE  LESM>N  WAS  NOT  LOST 


THE 
AND 


l^bRMAN  INFANTRY  IN  THE  FIELD 

EVERY  DETAIL  OF  EQU»»»MENT  AND  OF  GARRrAGE»  FROM  THE  MARTIAL  LOOKING  HEUtfT  Tt' 
ARTIFICIAL  '*GOOSE  STEP*'  GAIT  USED  OS  PARADE,  EMPHASIZES  THE  STUDItO  lUilf^ORMm 
PAINSTAKING  PI»ECI<»ION  OF  GBRMAN  MILITARY  SCIENCE 


"AN    ARMY    THAT    RUNS    LIKE    CLOCKWORK" 

THE  GERMAN  ARMY  IS  THE  MOST  THOROUGHLY  DRILLED  OF  ALL  ARMIES,  AND  ITS  COMMANDERS 
•  PUT  THEIR  FAITH  IN  ITS  MASS  EFIICIENCY  DIRECTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  STAFF  ALONG  MINUTELY 
AND   CAREFLfLLV    PLANNED    LINES 


ALL  GERMAN  CAVALRYjMEN  ARE  ARMED  W[TH  LANCES 
AN   AMtRlCAN   MrLITARY  AUTHORITY  HAS  CRITICJZED  THESE  WEAPONS  AS  OBSOLETE,  BUT   ADM^ 
WILL  OE  EFFECTIVE  IF  MODERN  WARFARE  RENbWS  f'lGHlJNG  AT  CLOSE  gUAWTEl 


NEWS   GATHERERS   FOR    THE   GENERAL   STAFF 
BICYCLE,    MOUHTEO,    AND    AEHOfLANfi    SCOUTS    BRING    NEWS    TO    THE    GEKMAN    STAFF^   WHICH     t%    Tfli 
1HOROUCII   DRGAKIZAlIOH   OF    ITS    KIND   IN    THE    WORLD 


PMoK^iptied  by  June*  l-".  J.  Archibalil 

**THE  BEAR  THAT  WALKS  LIKE  A  MAN 
FAMOUS    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    RUSSIAN  SOLDIER,  THAT   SUGGESTS    BOTH    HIS   MERITS    AND   niS    DEFECTS. 
OIHER    I'ltlL'RLS:    RUSSIAN    FIELD    AUintHRY 


RUSSIAN  SAPPERS    IHRUWING  LP   ENTRENCHMENTS 


h  SERVIA'S    BATTLE-SEASONED    VETERANS 

■      UPPER    PICTUKE:    the    battlefield   of    KUMANOVO.      middle    picture:   a    SERVIAN 
HOSPITAL    NEAR    ADRIANQPLE.        LOWER    PICTURE 
MONASTIR,    FOUnHl    IHHINci    THE     Bv^LKAN    WAR 


FIELD 

SERVIANS     IN     CAMP    AFTER   THE    B  VTTLE   OF 
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lau,  near  Berlin,  an  enormous  amount  of 
las  been  stored  for  years  as  a  war  chest, 
an  powder  is  of  excellent  quality  and  fully 
lant.  Supplies  are  ample  for  a  campaign 
nths.  but  if  Germany  is  cut  off  from  the 
fficulty  will  be  experienced  in  feeding  her 
lous  armies.     Her  fortifications  are  of  the 

and  most  approved  type,  heavily  armed 
rovisioned  for  months,  and.  unlike  France, 
IS  wisely  put  her  mortars  in  the  first  line, 
)witzers,  the  short  range  guns,  in  second 
nd  the  high  power  guns  in  the  rear.  Each 
cation  is  provided  with  a  wireless  system 
>nimunication  with  other  fortifications, 
endcring  it  p>ossible  for  garrisons  to  unite 

to  harass  the  enemy  temporarily  or  for 
iged  operations  —  a  performance  hereto- 
o  hazardous  that  it  has  been  rarely  at- 
ed  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

FRANCE 

last  few  years  have  witnessed  an  almost 
ible  resurrection  in  the  military  spin't  of 
cnch.  Less  than  two  years  ago,  when 
my  increased  her  standing  army,  France 
tly  retaliated  by  lengthening  the  term  of 

service  from  two  to  three  years  without 
ig  so  much  as  a  ripple  in  her  internal 
.  She  is  determined  to  recover  her  lost 
ices  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and.  if  the 
n  of  military  critics  is  not  woefully  at 
die  may  be  counted  upon  to  put  up  a  des- 

fight  against  her  German  adversary . 

"National  Army"  of  France  is  com- 

of  the  "Metropolitan  Army"  and  the 
iai  Army,  the  former  numbering  7S3.403 
le  latter  about  1 16,000  —  46.(nx)  being  in 
xo  and  39,000  in  Algeria  —  a  total  of 
»),  exclusive  of  25.000  in  the  Gendarmerie 
itary  police.  Militarx'  service  is  compul- 
nd  universal  from  the  ages  of  20  to  48,  the 
xemptions  being  for  physical  disability. 
3  years  in  the  active  army,  the  soldier 

to  the  reserve  for  1 1  years,  followed  by 
"$  in  the  Territorial  Army  and  7  in  the 
orial  Reserve.  In  the  active  reserve,  the 
ipt  undergoes  two  periods  of  training  and 
uvrcs  lasting  for  ^  weeks  each;  in  the 
Mial  Army  one  period  of  2  weeks;  in  the 
Mial  Reserve,  no  fixed  period.  Unlike  t  he 
ins,  the  French  have  no  one-year  volun- 
but  every  encouragement  is  given  for 
ary  enlistment  for  ),  4,  or  5  years,  parti- 
f  in  the  Colonial  Army.  The  length  of 
serve  service  produces  more  than  2.000 
ists  per  battalion,  so  that  in  case  of  mobil- 
(•  the  active  units  can  easily  be  main- 

at  full  war  strength  and  each  battalion 
giment  forms  an  additional  reserve  unit 
len  left  over  for  the  dcp6t.  As  a  neces- 
recaution,  the  troops  stationed  along  the 
n  frontier  are  kept  at  a  considerably 
strength  than  the  others, 
lie  organization  of  the  French  army,  two 
v  regiments  —  composed  of  6  or  some- 


times 7  or  8  battalions  —  form  a  brigade,  2 
brigades  a  division,  and  2  divisions  an  army 
corps.  To  every  division  is  attached  a  field 
artillery  regiment  of  9  batteries  of  4  guns  each. 
The  corps  artillery  includes  9  field  and  3  howit- 
zer batteries,  to  which  6  reinforcing  batteries 
are  added  upon  mobilization,  so  that  each  corps 
on  a  war  footing  has  144  guns.  Furthermore 
an  army  corps  in  the  field  has  attached  to  it  a 
cavalry  brigade  of  2  regiments,  1  chasseur 
(cavalry)  battalion,  engineer  companies,  sani- 
tary and  service  troops,  etc.  The  cavalry- 
divisions  are  composed  of  ^  brigades  of  2  regi- 
ments each  —  together  with  )  batteries  of 
horse  artillery.  When  mobilized  the  strength 
of  an  army  corps  is  approximately  u.ooo  com- 
batants, a  cavalry  division  4,700.  There  is  also 
an  aeronautical  corps  with  3^4  aeroplanes  and 
14  dirigibles. 

The  French  army  is  localized  and  terri- 
torialized. Of  the  21  army  corps  regions,  all 
except  Algeria  (the  iQth)  furnishes  a  complete 
army  corps.  The  8  infantry  regiments  of  an 
army  corps  are  recruited  from  their  respective 
regimental  districts,  but  the  additional  regi- 
ment is  obtained  from  the  region  at  large.  Like 
the  chasseur  battalions,  these  additional  regi- 
ments are  usually  stationed  near  the  eastern 
frontier,  so  that  the  6th  Army  Corps  at  Chalons 
and  the  7th  at  Besan^on  are  augmented  to  3 
divisions  each. 

The  Reserve  Army  has  two  divisions  in  each 
region,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  active 
army.  Upon  mobilization  the  36  reserve  divi- 
sions contain  virtually  the  same  organization 
and  strength  as  the  troops  of  the  first  line.  The 
reserves  of  the  regional  regiments,  engineers 
and  foot  artillery  can  be  utilized  for  garrisoning 
the  various  fortressc*s  to  which  allusion  will  be 
made  later.  The  Territorial  Army  likewise 
consists  of  ^6  divisions  and  garrison  troops. 
Upon  mobilization  the  remaining  men  of  the 
Reserve  and  Territorial  armies  are  summoned 
to  the  depdts  and  are  available  to  maintain  the 
field  army  at  war  strength.  The  Customs 
C^rps.  the  Chasseurs  Forest iers,  the  Gendar- 
mene  (2^.000)  and  the  Garde  R^publicaine 
(2,992)  have  also  had  military-  training  and  can 
be  utilized  in  time  of  war. 

The  French  field  army  is  composed  of  20 
army  corps,  the  brigade  of  14  battalions  sta- 
tioned at  Lyons,  and  10  divisions  of  cavalry. 
Raised  to  their  ftiU  war  strength,  the  active 
army  numbers  1.009,000,  the  reserves  and 
depdts,  1,600.000.  the  Territorial  army  818,000, 
and  the  Territorial  reserve  4s  1,000.  a  grand 
total  of  3,878.000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  France 
possesses  about  s*ooo,ooo  trained  men,  1,000,000 
more  than  Germany  —  a  thing  which  not  many 
people  know. 

The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Lebel  maga- 
zine rifle  of  .31  ^  inches  calibre,  the  cavalry  with 
the  Lebel  carbine,  both  excellent  weapons.  The 
field  piece  is  a  rapid-fire  gun  of  7.S  centimetres 
(2.95  inches)  of  the  model  of  i(><i7,  pnivvdwi 


WHERE    SLAV    MEETS   TEUTON,    ON    A   COMPARATIVELY    UNFORTIFIED    E0110%.%.  ^V\^  >K^KC.^^ 
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with  a  shield  for  protection.  The  howitzers 
arc  of  12  or  1 5.5  centimetres  (i  .cm.  =.3937  inch). 

For  many  years  there  existed  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  who  would  command  the  French 
3LTmy  in  time  of  war  owing  to  the  fear  of  a  dicta- 
tor like  Louis  Napoleon  or  like  General  Bou- 
langer  attempted  to  be  (February,  1889).  In 
July,  191 1,  when  the  Moroccan  trouble  was  at 
Its  height  and  war  seemed  imminent,  it  was 
decided  that  the  power  of  appointing  the 
commander-in-chief  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  Conseil  Sup^rieur  do  la  Guerre  —  which  is 
charged  with  general  military  questions  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  War -y  and 
vested  in  the  Conseil  des  G^n^raux,  which  is 
composed  of  the  officers  commanding  the  field 
armies  and  which  has  now  selected  General 
Joffr^  for  supreme  command. 

The  French  artillery  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  in  a  class  bv  itself  and  the  Intendance  (com- 
missariat, etc.)  is  excelled  by  none  other.  The 
infantry  is  most  deceptive  in  appearance,  but 
the  ability  of  the  French  to  march  and  attack 
has  never  been  surpassed.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  forU  is  not  the  defensive,  and  only  last  year 
the  writer  was  struck  by  the  need  of  firmer  dis- 
cipline and  more  instruction.  The  French  are 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  but  the  instant  the  first 
shot  is  fired  no  soldier  rallies  quicker  to  his 
colors,  or  is  more  desperately  in  earnest  than 
the  Frenchman.  The  cavalry  is  first  class  and 
will  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  Its  work 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  army  aeroplane 
corps  and  a  volunteer  aeroplane  corps,  the 
latter  of  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  furnish 
about  1,000  aeroplanes,  which  will  prove  far 
more  than  a  match  for  the  German  aircraft,  and 
ought  to  keep  the  commanding  generals  fully 
informed  of  every  movement  of  the  enemy.  The 
Minister  of  War  recently  stated  that  there  was 
no  provision  for  the  defense  of  the  fortifica- 
tions against  attacks  from  the  air,  and  there  is 
also  some  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
wireless  apparatus  installed  in  the  fortresses. 
The  French  naval  powder  is  notoriously  uncer- 
tain and  short-lived,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  army  powder,  and  so  far  as  is  known 
abroad,  there  is  no  shortage  in  ammunition. 
The  regimental  officers  are  excellent  but  the 
French  success  will  be  largely  measured  by  the 
ability  of  the  generals.  If  they  are  able  to  take 
and  keep  the  offensive,  the  French  will  prove  a 
decidedly  tough  nut  for  any  army  in  the  world 
to  crack. 

RUSSIA 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Russian  army  is 
1,284,000  men,  its  war  strength  5,962,306. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  and  universal, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  20  and  terminating 
with  the  end  of  ^the  43d  3^ear.  Service  in  the 
active  armv  is  for  3  years  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
fantry ana  artillery,  for  4  years  in  the  other 
arms.  The  soldier  then  passes  into  the  reserve 
(Z^psLs)  for  14  or  1 5  years,  during  wVikVi  Vie  re- 


ceives two  trainings  of  6  weeks  each, 
years  in  the  active  army  and  reserv 
transferred  to  the  Territorial  army  (Ope 
for  5  years.  This  embraces  also  the  si 
the  annual  contingent,  thus  forming  a 
mentary  reserve,  and,  in  the  second  "I 
those  exempted  from  service,  those  m 
standard,  and  the  older  classes  of  surpl 
There  also  exists  a  modified  system  0 
teers  for  one  year  who  supply  the  bulk  0 
required  for  the  reserve  upon  mobilizat 

Owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
empire,  its  army  is  divided  into  thre 
the  army  of  European  Russia,  the 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Asiatic  army.  ' 
sian  battalion  contains  1,000  men;  4  b 
constitute  a  regiment,  2  regiments  a 
and  2  brigades  a  division.  The  field  I 
are  composed  of  8  guns,  the  horse  batte 
The  ordinary  army  corps  is  made  up  c 
sions,  a  howitzer  division  and  one  bat 
sappers,  and  has  a  fighting  strength  of 
mately  32,000  men.  The  rifle  bn'gac 
separateorganizations  of  8  battalions  wr 
teries  attached.  The  Cossacks,  who  h< 
lands  by  military  tenure,  are  liable  t( 
for  life,  and  provide  their  own  equipn 
horses.  At  iq  their  training  begins;  at 
enter  the  active  regiment  of  their  distri 
the  "second  category"  regiment,  and  i 
"third  category"  regiment,  followed  b) 
in  the  reserve.  After  25  years  of  a| 
training  is  3  weeks  per  annum.  In  E 
Russia  the  field  army  consists  of  the  I 
Guard  and  Grenadier  Corps,  27  line  am 
and  20  cavalry  divisions;  in  the  Cau 
3  army  corps  and  4  cavalry  diviston 
Asiatic  army  is  composed  of  Russian 
few  Turkoman  irregular  horse  (j>Sits) 
mainly  stationed  in  East  Siberia.  Si 
Russian- 1  apanese  war  these  forces  ha' 
increasecf  and  re-orpnized  into  a  stroi 
which  would  mobilize  as  5  Trans-Baik 
and  2  to  4  Cossack  cavalry  divisions,  1 
ing,  together  with  auxiliary  troops,  over 
men. 

The  system  of  recruitment  is  territoi 
is,  each  army  corps  draws  its  recruits 
fixed  district  and  is  usually  quartered 
sons  there.  In  European  Russia  the  1 
of  the  army  is  stationed  west  of  the  k 
of  Moscow,  so  that  mobilization  is  slow 
ordinary  circumstances  than  in  France 
many  because  the  recruits  and  reservi 
long  distances  to  travel,  particularly  \ 
are  consigned  to  corps  outside  Great 
The  Tsar  cannot  mobilize  300.000  of  hi 
within  any  theatre  of  operations  und 
weeks,  although  four  times  that  numb 
be  assembled  one  week  later.  The  com 
dearth  of  railways  is  a  great  handicai 
matter  of  supplies. 

The  small-arm  of  the  infantry  b  the ' 
rifle  of  the  1901  model.  It  has  a  n 
WAd\tv%  s  c^ncid^es.  a  calibre  of  .399  i 
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Ic  velocity  of  2,035  seconds,  and  is  sighted 
XX)  yards.  The  arm  of  the  cavalry  and 
icks  has  a  barrel  2f  inches  shorter  but  uses 
ame  ammunition,  and  is  provided  with  a 
let  which  no  other  mounted  troops  use. 
field  piece  is  a  Krupp  rapid-fire,  shielded 
»f  the  1902  model,  with  a  muzzle  velocity 
50  foot  seconds,  the  shell  weighing  1 3}  lbs. 
linarily  speaking,  the  standard  of  the  Rus- 
irmy  is  distinctly  below  that  of  the  French 
ierman.  Their  small-arm  is  slightly  better 
our  old  Krag-Jorgensen,  their  field  piece  is 
or  to  the  French  and  their  movements 
r,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cossack  cavalry 
I  is  no  match  for  other  European  mounted 
s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  has 
s  been  a  capital  fighting  man,  and  too 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  value  of 
I  experience  in  war.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
the  Russians  will  encounter  any  harder 
ng  than  they  did  in  Manchuria,  and  it 
^  remembered  that  a  great  many  of  the 
rs  and  men  who  fought  against  the  Japa- 
w\\\  participate  in  the  present  war.  The 
an  army  will  therefore  be  a  potent  factor 
/  equation. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Stria-Hungary's  peace  establishment  is 
16,  the  war  strength  of  her  regular  army 
,000.  Military  service  is  universal  and 
ulsory,  beginning  at  the  age  of  19  —  but 
usually  at  2 1  —  and  ending  at  43.  Service 
the  "Common"  or  active  army  lasts  for 
rs  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  and  3  for  the 
ry  and  horse  artillery;  in  the  Landwehr 
reserve)  10  for  the  infantry  and  7  for  the 
ry  and  horse  artillery,  followed  by  the 
Sturm  (second  reserve)  until  the  soldier's 
birthday.  Hungary  possesses  a  separate 
distinct  Landwehr  (Honv61)  and  Land- 
1  (N^pfolkel^s),  which  constitute  the  Hun- 
n  national  army.  There  is  also  an  Ersatz 
»lementar>0  reserve  intended  to  maintain 
nits  of  the  Common  army  at  full  strength. 
Ersatz  reservists  receive  8  weeks  training 
eir  first  year  and  are  subsequently  liable 
ic  same  service  as  the  other  reservists  of 
rmv  corps  to  which  they  belong, 
c  Empire  is  divided  into  16  army  corps 
cts,  each  presumed  to  furnish  a  complete 
corps  of  2  divisions  to  the  active  army. 
y  infantry  division  is  composed  of  2  bri- 
i  of  8  battalions  each,  1  artillery  brigade  of 
ttcries  of  6  guns,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a 
(rifle)  battalion,  etc.  The  army  corps  also 
tins  a  I'egiment  of  field  artillery  or  howit- 
a  pioneer  battalion,  a  pontoon  company, 
and  numbers  about  34,000  combatants, 
e  are  6  permanent  cavalry  divisions,  each 
sting  of  2  brigades  (2a  squadrons),  3  bat- 
i  of  horse  artillery  ana  a  machine-gun  de- 
nent  and  numbering  about  ^,000  men.  It 
timated  that  Austria's  land  forces  raised 
leir  maximum  war  strength  would  be  as 


follows:  Common  or  active  army,  1,360,000; 
Austrian  Landwehr,  240,000;  Hungarian  Land- 
wehr, 220,000;  Landsturm,  2,000,000;  Ersatz 
reserve,  500,000;  grand  total,  4,320,000. 

The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher 
magazine  rifle,  calibre  .315,  1895  model;  the 
cavalry  with  a  carbine  of  the  same  make.  The 
field  gun,  a  Krupp,  uses  a  shrapnel  of  14^  lbs.; 
the  field  howitzer  is  a  10.5  cm.  piece  weighing 
1,000  lbs.  and  firing  a  30  lb.  shell.  On  a  peace 
footing  all  batteries  have  4  guns,  on  war  footing 
6,  except  the  mountain  batteries  which  are 
provided  with  4  guns. 

The  Hungarian  cavalry  is  admirable;  the  rest 
of  the  army  is  undoubtedly  a  good  force  but 
scarcely  comparable  to  the  French  or  German 
armies.  It  has  not  fought  single-handed  since 
1866  when  it  was  decisively  defeated  by  the 
Prussians  and  their  allies  at  Rdniggratz. 

ITALY 

The  Italian  army  on  a  peace  footing  numbers 
250,860  officers  and  men,  exclusive  of  the  troops 
in  Africa.  Service  is  compulsory  and  univer- 
sal, beginning  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Two 
years  in  the  permanent  army  are  followed  by 
6  years  in  the  reserve,  4  years  in  the  mobile 
militia,  and  7  years  in  the  territorial  militia. 
In  the  reserve  they  receive  from  2  to  6  weeks' 
training  which  may  be  extended  over  several 
years;  m  the  territorial  militia,  30  days*  train- 
ing. Each  division  consists  of  2  brigades  com- 
posed of  2  regiments,  each  of  ^  battalions,  to- 
gether with  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  (5 
batteries)  and  has  a  war  strength  of  14,156 
officers  and  men  and  ^o  guns.  Four  regiments 
divided  into  2  brigades  and  2  horse  batteries 
comprise  a  cavalry  division.  Each  army  corps 
has  2  divisions  —  save  the  I  Xth  which  has  3  —a 
regiment  of  field  artillery  (36  guns),  2  or  3 
heavy  batteries,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  Bersaglieri  (light  infantry).  Aside  from  the 
Carabinieri  or  military  police  and  the  usual 
auxiliary  troops  including  the  aeronautical 
corps  with  7  companies,  30  aeroplanes,  and  9 
airships,  are  the  Alpini,  frontier  troops  orga- 
nized for  the  defense  of  the  mountain  passes, 
consisting  of  8  regiments  (26  battalions)  of 
Alpine  infantry  and  2  regiments  of  36  mountain 
batteries.  The  field  army  comprises  12  armv 
corps  and  3  cavalry  divisions,  its  war  strength 
is  about  2,600,000,  divided  as  follows:  active 
army  700,000,  mobile  militia  400,000,  terri- 
torial militia,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  only 
partially  trained,  1,500,000. 

The  Italian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mann- 
licher Carcano  magazine  rifle  of  6.5  millimetres 
calibre,  but  the  territorial  militia  still  uses  the 
old  Vetterli  rifle.  The  field  artillery  is  now 
being  rearmed  with  the  De  Port  gun  with  a 
calibre  of  7.5  centimetres  of  the  model  of  1912. 

The  Italian  army  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  war  in  Africa,  and  has  doubtless  pro^ud^>i 
its  experience. 

It  is  a  compaicl  foicfc  wA^<3\\iw«^- 
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Apart  from  the  Indian  Army  and  the  Local 
^Forces  in  the  various  colonies,  the  military 
stablishmcnt  of  Great  Britain  consists  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  the  Territorial  Army, 
both  being  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
between  the  ages  of  i8  and  25.  The  enlistment 
is  for  \2  twelve  years,  with  permission  under 
certain  circumstances  to  prolong  it  to  21  years. 
Three  to  nine  years  is  the  period  with  the  colors, 
and  the  remainder  with  the  Army  Reserve^ 


heavy  batteries  and  those  of  thr  Trrntrr 

Army  which  have  4.     The  cas 

probably  be  surprised  at  these 

must  remember  that  during  the  Boer  Wj 

land  put  more  than  a  million  men  in  r!ie| 

The   United    Kingdom   is    divid 

''commands"  and  the  London 

which  include  from  2  to  )  terrii 

and  I  to  4  territorial  cavalry  b  al 

dition   to   detachments   of   varying 
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most  men  electing  to  serve  7  years  with  the 
colors  and  5  in  the  reserve.  Upon  mobilization 
the  existing  deficiencies  are  supplied  from  the 
Army  Reserve  or,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  the 
Special  Rc*serve  of  troops  not  permanently  in- 
corporated but  who  serve  as  depot  troops, 
or  m  fortifications,  their  term  of  service  bcrng 
for  6  years.  The  recruits  are  subjected  to  5 
months'  training  and  each  year  are  called  out 
for  3  weeks,  supplemented  by  6  days*  musketry 
practice  for  the  infantry. 

The  Home  Army  consists  of  9,740  officers 
and  172.610  men,  the  Army  Rcseneof  147,000. 
iho  Special  Reserve  uf  8ijj2o,  and  the  Terri- 
titrial  Army  of  }iS,4Hs,  a  total  of  724,055. 
KaiNed  to  war  ;iirength  these  forces  would 
number  jOpIIo  oflicers.  772.oo*>  men  and  2,072 
guns,  the  batteries  being  of  6 guns,  except  the 


the  Regular  Army.  Two  nearly  full  dtVTS0« 
are  stationed  at  Alder%Hot  and  in  Ir^anil  gic 
complete  division  in  the  Southern  and  one  • 
the  Eastern  ''command,**  There  are  alio  • 
aemplane  squadrons,  each  with  18  aeropljBd 
The  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  calibre  .jo^.  is  thtir* 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  In  the  RegfdM 
Army  the  field  artillery  has*  an  r'T  poifArr 
Armstrun)<  gun,  the  horse  artillery  a  1  ^-pocuii^ 


the  Held  howitzers  are  4c*- p< 
h  ea  V  V  b a  1 1  er i  cs  a  re  a  rmcd  w  1 

The  British  army  ^ot  a  sev* ;.   , , 
Boer  War,  and  profited  greatly  t 
Territorial  Army  is  a  force  o^    *■ 
lain  value  at  present,  being  \ 
the  American   militia,  and   t,-k^,« 
expected  to  distinguish  itself  if  pitted 
the  French  or  German  reguUrs 
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PAN-GERMAN  DREAM  OF  A  "MARCH  TO  THE  E.%Si 
9r    WHICH    GFRMANY    AND    AUSTRfA    WOULD    GArN     AN    AUSTRIAN-OWNED    PATH    TO    CONSTANTINOPLE    AND   A 

IQERJIAN-CONTROLLED    COMMERCIAL    HIGHWAY   THROUGH    GERMAN    INFLUENCE    IN    ASIA    MINOR 
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Mannlicher  rifle  and  carbine,  the  field  gun 
Eidentical  with  th^t  of  Belgium. 
[Servia  has  lo  divisions  divided  into  4  army 
ps,  with  a  peace  footing  of  r6o,cxxi*  and  ;i 
kr  strength  of  over  ^80,000,  The  rifle  is  the 
Mauser,  model  of  1809,  with  a  calibre  of  7  mm., 
of  which  there  are  not  nearly  enough  to  arm  the 
reserves;  the  field  piece  a  quick-firing  gun  of 
V  French  Schnciaer-Canei  system. 
\  has  a  peace  estabhshment  of  about 

rs  and  s^poon  men,  armed  with  the 
cher  magazine  ritle.  calibre  ,315.  the 
cher  carbine,  the  Schneider  quick-fire 
l^un  of  7.5  cm.,  and  a  light  Krupp  of  the  same 
calibre  for  the  mountain  batteries.  On  a  war 
foating  she  could  muster  4  army  corps  and 
about  5so,oc»o  men. 

R<mmania's  army  on  a  peace  footing  is  about 


corps  and  her  war  footing  is  not  far  from 
aso.<x>o  men.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the 
Mannlicher-Schdnauer  rifle  of  the  ryoj  model 
and  the  field  artillery  with  Schneider-Canet 
quick'firc  guns. 

Few  people  realize  huw  strongly  the  frontiers 
of  the  Powers  of  central  Europe  are  fortified  — 
in  fact  the  whole  continent  bristles  with  forti- 
fications. Beginning  at  the  point  where  France, 
Swiuerland.  and  Germany  meet,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France  is  guarded  by  fortresses  of 
the  first  class  at  Bel  fort,  Epinal,  Toul.  and 
Verdun  in  the  first  line,  remforccd  by  Bt^ancon, 
Dijon,  Langres,  Rheims.  la  F^re.  and  Mau* 
bcuge  in  the  second  line,  with  smaller  fortifica* 
Irons  (forts  d'arrels)  close  to  the  German  fron- 
tier at  Remirement,  Lunevilte,  Ma.woj,  ^\A 
other  points.     K\oii?»  \\v^  \\^\\wi  VtockVwa  -w^ 
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the  strong  places  of  Grenoble,  Briangon,  and 
Nice,  with  Lyons  in  the  rear.  AH  her  naval 
harbors  arc  fortified  and  the  defense  of  Paris 
consists  of  97  bastions,  17  old  forts  and  38  new 
advanced  forts,  the  whole  forming  entrenched 
camps  at  Versailles  and  St.  Denis. 

The  German  frontier  facing  France  is  guarded 
by  the  fortresses  of  Neu-Breisach,  Strassburg. 
Metz,  and  Diedenhofen  in  the  first  line,  with 
Rastatt,  Bitsch,  and  Saarlouis  in  the  second  line, 
and  Germersheim  in  the  rear.  Mainz  (May- 
ence)  is  situated  opposite  Luxemburg,  Coblentz, 
and  K6ln  (Cologne)  opposite  Belgium,  and 
Wesel  opposite  Holland.  The  northern  coast 
is  strongly  fortified  from  Wilhelmshafen  to 
Memmel,  the  latter  forming  the  ext  rcme  end 
of  the  cordon  of  fortresses  which  guard  Ger- 
many's eastern  frontier,  and  which  consist  of 
Koni^sberg  and  Allenstein  in  the  first  line, 
Danzig,  Dirschau,  Graudenz,  Thorn,  and  the 
Vistula  Passages  in  the  second  line.  South  of 
this  point  are  Posen,  Glogau,  and  Breslau  facing 
Poland.  Beginning  at  Neisse  the  defense 
against  Austria  consists  of  strong  fortifications 
at  Glatz,  Torgau,  Ingolstadt,  and  Ulm,  and  the 
approaches  to  Berlin  are  guarded  by  Magdeburg 
Spandau,  and  KUstrin. 

Russia  is  protected  against  attacks  from  the 
Germans  by  the  fortresses  of  Libau  on  the  Bal- 
tic, Kovna,  Ossovets,  and  Ust-Dvinsk  (formerly 
DUnamUnd)  in  the  Vilna  district,  and  in  Poland 
by  Novo-Georglevsk,  Warsaw,  and  Ivangorod 
on  the  Vistula,  and  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  Bug  — 
four  strongholds  known  as  the  Polish  Quadri- 
lateral. Guarding  St.  Petersburg  are  the  weaker 
fortifications  of  Kronstadt  and  Viborg,  with 
Sweaborg  midway  down  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
near  Helsingfors.  On  the  Black  Sea  are  Sebas- 
topol  and  Kertch  in  the  Crimea  and  Otchokov 
near  Odessa. 

Austria's  fortifications  consist  of  the  strong 
places  of  Cracow  and  Premysl  on  the  road  to 
Lemberg  in  Galicia,  facing  Poland;  in  Hun- 
gar)'  she  has  Gyula-Feh^rvir  (Karlsburg)  and 
Arad  on  the  Maros  River  guarding  the  approach 
from  the  angle  of  Roumania,  while  on  her  fron- 
tier facing  Servia  are  Alt-Orsova  and  P6tcr- 
virad  (Peterwardein)  on  the  Danube,  and  Sara- 

ievo  in  Bosnii,  with  Temesvir  and  Komom 
blocking  the  approach  to  Vienna  from  the 
southeast.  On  the  Adriatic  are  Cattaro  on  the 
edge  of  Montenegro,  and  the  naval  arsenals  of 
Pola  and  Trieste.  All  the  Alpine  passes  of  the 
Tyrol  are  fortified,  but  neither  Vienna  nor  Buda- 
pest have  any  defenses. 

Italy's  fortifications,  aside  from  those  on  her 
coasts,  extend  in  a  line  from  Venice.  throug[h 
Verona,  Mantua,  and  Piacenza  to  Alessandna 
and  Casale  which  face  the  French  frontier. 

GENERAL   MILITARY   SITUATION 

"Strategy  consists  in  getting  there  first  with 
most  men."  according  to  the  statement  ascribed 
to  General  Forrest,  a  Southern  partisan  leader. 
and  a  better  definition  it  would  be  hard  to  ^wt. 


Germany  and  Austria  being  in  the  cen 
Europe  have  shorter  distances  to  travc 
reach  any  given  point  on  their  frontiers  l 
the  case  with  their  adversaries  who  arc 
rated  by  these  two  empires.  They  cai 
mobilize  their  forces  more  quickly  than 
opponents  —  with  the  exception  of  the  b 
—  and  their  combined  armies  are  more  I 
geneous  than  are  the  allies.  On  the  other 
they  are  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  adven 
Germany  having  4,000,000,  and  A 
4,320,000,  a  total  of  8,320,000,  against  3,87 
French,  5,962,000  Russians,  500,000  Ser 
and  3so,ooo  Belgians,  a  total  of  io.6q 
Napoleon  declared  that  "the  strength 
army,  like  the  amount  of  movement  it 
chanics,  is  estimated  as  the  mass  multipli 
the  rapidity,"  and  he  demonstrated  the  j 
method  to  pursue  in  situations  almost  iJc 
with  those  of  to-day.  Falling  with  the  u 
rapidity  and  all  the  forces  he  coulJ  n 
upon  one  of  his  adversaries,  he  inflicted  a  1 
ing  defeat.  Leaving  a  "containing  fore 
that  point,  he  then  turned  with  all  his  sti 
against  the  other  adversar\'.  repeating  h 
ccssive  blows  in  one  or  both  directions  un 
opponents  were  destroyed.  So  long  as  hi 
them  asunder  their  superior  numbers  a* 
them  nothing,  and  his  own  success  was  as2 
once  they  were  permitted  to  combine,  h 
feat  was  certain.  In  such  manoeuvres  the 
must  be  kept  closely  united  and  moved  wi 
possible  rapidity,  otherwise  the  advantagt 
ferred  by  "interior  1  ines"  will  be  whollv  !• 

If  the  Germans  and  Austrians  are  to  « 
being  crushed  by  the  mere  weight  of  nui 
they  must  pursue  a  similar  course.  If 
elect  to  attack  the  French  and  Belgians, 
tegic  wisdom  would  require  their  leavir 
their  eastern  frontiers  forces  of  sufficient  stn 
to  be  able,  in  conjunction  with  their  fort 
tions,  to  prevent  the  Russians  and  Serbs 
penetrating  in  their  rear.  If  thev  pt^ 
attack  to  the  east  the  operation  must  b 
versed.  In  either  case  they  ought  to  be  al 
outnumber  their  adversaries  on  the  east  or  I 
on  the  west,  but  if  they  attack  in  both  <3 
tions  at  the  same  time,  they  are  sure  t 
defeated  by  superior  forces. 

The  indications  are  that  a  first  stroke  t 
east  would  produce  the  greater  results,  sim 
Russians  cannot  mobilize  under  twenty-sii 
at  least,  and  nearly  a  month  must  elapse  b 
they  are  fully  ready  to  b^n  a  forward  i 
merit  in  any  great  force.  It  would  therefo 
possible,  if  the  Germans  and  Austrian 
quickly,  to  inflict  a  crushing;  blow  upon 
before  they  are  readv.  This  might  ope 
road  to  St.  Petersburg  —  which  is  no  fa 
from  Kdnigsberg  than  Berlin  is  from  Paris- 
so  long  as  the  German  fleet  commands  thi 
tic,  the  troops  could  be  largely  supplied 
transports  at  several  points  en  nxite. 
operation  while  possible  under  certain  1 
ivwvs,  would  be  extremely  hazardous.    C 
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hand,  in  an  advance  to  the  west,  the  most 
itageous  lines  of  advance  are  from  Cob- 
ip  the  Mosel  and  through  Luxemburg,  or 
Cologne  through  Belgium,  issuing  either 
gh  Sedan  or  through  the  valley  of  the 
e  into  France,  at  a  distance  of  about  140 
from  Paris.  The  violation  of  Belgium's 
ality  and  the  opposition  of  her  forces  is 
3  be  compared  to  the  advantage  thus  con- 
1.     Furthermore  the  French  fortifications 


up  a  veritable  hornet's  nest,  for  the  Swiss  have 
500,000  well  trained  men. 

On  the  eastern  frontiers  the  fortifications  — 
German,  Austrian,  and  Russian  —  present 
analogous  difficulties  but  in  a  far  lesser  degree. 
Russia  cannot  issue  from  western  Poland  with- 
out exposing  her  right  flank  to  a  German  at- 
tack from  Fast  Prussia,  and  her  left  to  an  attack 
from  Galicia,  or  Bohemia.  The  roads  into 
Germany  north  of  Poland  arc  strongly  guarded 


'^THB  FORTRESSES  OF    EUROPE 

PLACE  THAT  IS  NAMED  ON  THIS  MAP  IS  A  FORTIFIED  STRATEGIC  SITE  THAT  IS  VITAL  TO  THE   DEFENCE  OF 

THE  COUNTRY  IN  WHICH  IT  LIES 


ing  these  lines  are  not  so  strong  as  they 

to  be,  whereas  those  from  Epernay  south 
Ifort  will  not  be  easy  to  break  through  if 
reed  by  the  French  armies.  In  this  con- 
m  it  may  be  observed  that  Germany's 
er  from  Basle  to  Luxemburg  is  242  miles 
gth,  Luxemburg  adds  1 1 1  miles,  and  Bel- 

70  miles.  With  several  million  men 
<1  into  this  space,  and  resting  on  a  line  of 
-ful  modern  fortifications,  the  difficulty  of 

side  to  break  through  will  be  apparent, 
iaily  if  the  troops  resort  to  field  entrench- 
i,  as  they  undoubtedly  wiU  do.  Under  the 
nstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Ger- 

can  realize  her  boast  that  she  will  crush 
e  and  be  in  Paris  in  three  weeks,  particu- 
since  Victor  Emmanuel  has  not  given  his 
ion  and  Italy  cannot  be  utilized  for  a  di- 
ig  attack  against  southern  France.  To 
e  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  would  stir 


b3^  fortifications,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  she 
will  invade  Galicia  between  Cracow  and  Lem- 
berg,  in  the  effort  to  crush  the  Austrians,  or  to 
separate  them  from  the  Germans.  An  advance 
from  any  of  the  Balkan  states  would  be  less 
hazardous  but,  on  the  other  hand,  less  pro- 
ductive of  results. 

Should  Italy  indefinitely  join  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  her  12  armv  corps  in  conjunction 
with  Servia's  4  corps  could  probably  neutralize 
in  a  large  measure  Austria's  16  corps  and  pre- 
vent their  rendering  any  material  assistance  to 
Germany  either  by  holding  the  Russians  in 
check  or  by  joining  in  an  attack  against  France. 

Broadly  speaking  such  are  the  most  probable 
operations  to  be  attempted  durins  the  ^r^v 
stage  of  the  wax.    ^Yi«i  xYwt  x^xtSvc  ^r^«6i^ 
has  termmated,  iVie  lu^v  ^"^  ^>wo^  —  v«^>^»v^ 
of  certain  olViet  poixVaci^  o\  \\it  ^o>o«:  — ^^^ 
be  materiaWy  cYiaivfi^. 


ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  THE  ISLANDS 

THE  SEAS 


WHERE    THE    FIGHTING     EUROPEAN    NATIONS    MEET    IN    OTHER    CONTINENT 
DISTANT   OCEANS    AND    HOW    THIS    STRUGGLE    MAY    CHANGE 
THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    WORLD 


THE  third  day  of  August  was  the 
critical  day  in  this  world  war.  Un- 
seen underlying  causes  had  been  at 
work  for  years,  for  generations.  But 
in  that  one  week  from  July  28th 
to  August  4th  the  curtain  rolled  up  and  one 
after  another  the  nations  in  their  true  colors 
stepped  into  the  theatre  of  war.  In  all  human 
history  there  has  never  been  a  spectacle  so 
tremendous. 

On  the  third  day  of  August  the  Kaiser 
played  his  last  card.  Russia,  France,  and  Ser- 
via  were  already  lined  up  against  the  Austrian- 
German  alliance.  Italy,  under  her  declaration 
of  neutrality,  hung  yet  in  the  throes  of  inde- 
cision. The  one  overwhelming  element  yet 
uncommitted  was  the  sea  power  of  England. 
To  hold  that  element  neutral,  even  for  a  month, 
would  have  justified  almost  any  promise  Ger- 
many could  have  made.  And  the  price 
Germany  offered  is  exceedingly  significant  of 
the  universal  stakes  for  which  this  war  will  be 
fought  out  to  the  end.  As  the  price  for  Eng- 
land's neutrality,  Germany  offered  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, and  offered  to  England  one  half  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France.  That  was  the 
day  of  Belgian  pluck  and  British  wisdom. 
On  the  next  day  Germany  attacked  Li^gc  and 
declared  war  on  England. 

When  this  war  is  over  and  the  smoke  has 
cleared  away  conquerors  and  conquered  will 
come  together  and  settle  the  price  of  peace. 
The  largest  element  in  that  price  will  be  terri- 
tory, for  in  terms  of  territory  are  the  hostile 
ambitions  of  the  fighting  nations  expressed. 
Nationality  and  territory,  these  will  be  rede- 
fined. The  map  as  we  have  known  it  is  gone. 
If  in  the  end  Germany  and  Austria  prevail, 
it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  geographical 
changes  that  will  follow  as  a  consequence  of 
German  supremacy  on  land  and  sea.  If  the 
ill  assorted  Anglo-Latin-Slav  alliance  crushes 
the  imperial  German  incubus,  which  has 
threatened  them  all  these  last  forty  years, 
territorial  changes  will  be  less  extensive,  but 
equally  fundamental.  In  the  latter  case  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  balance  of  power  between 
the  victorious  allies  will  restrict  the  readjust- 
ment after  German  expansion  has  been  stamped 
out.  In  the  former  case  no  such  thing  as  the 
balance  of  power,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  \ii\dtT- 
stood  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  V\\\  smt- 


vive.  All  that  can  then  restrain  a  vi 
Germanic  imperialism  will  be  a  possible 
dissension  following  UF>on  a  devastati 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  balance  ol 
as  between  Germany,  the  United  Sta 
the  dominant  nation  of  the  Far  E-ist. 
case  the  most  impressive  geographical 
will  probably  not  be  made  in  the  map  of 
A  nation  cannot  be  wiped  off  the  ma 
great  changes  in  international  geograph; 
made  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
ing  nations.  Colonies  can  be  wiped 
map  or  painted  a  different  color. 

Besides  the  British  Empire  of  India, 
three  hundred  millions  of  alien  pof 
Great  Britain  also  means  the  enormou 
ated  territory  of  Australia  and  Canad 
highly  improbable,  but  not  impossible 
of  crushing  naval  reverses  for  England 
mean  the  loss  of  India.  Canada  and  A 
would  at  once  become  negligible  as  p 
England's  crippled  fortune.  So  much 
situation  is  clear,  though  in  its  conse 
by  no  means  easy  to  appreciate. 

In  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Germany  to-dav  owns  1,134,239  squar 
of  territory,  with  a  population  of  14. 
thoroughly  dominated  but  only  partial 
vinced  subjects.  Germany  is  an  im| 
colonial  empire,  even  if  one  does  not  co 
German  dominance  in  Asiatic  Turkey  j 
outpost  colonies  of  trade-controlling  G 
in  Spanish-speaking  republics  of  South  A 
Germany's  actual  territory  outside  of 
is  five  times  larger  than  all  the  German 
in  Europe.  If  you  will  obser\'e  on  the 
panying  map  the  disposition  of  this  t 
over  the  world  you  will  find  some  v 
teresting  phases  of  a  general  Europe 
which  are  not  generally  understood. 

Four  fifths  of  Germany's  colonial  pos 
are  in  Africa.      Bordering  north  on  the 
territory,  now  made  familiar   in    Ame 
moving  picture  expeditions  and  the  bi 
hunting  of  our  Ex-president,  is  Germ; 
Africa,  almost  exactly  the  size  of  all  our 
Coast  states  from  Maine  to  Florida.     1 
into  British  South  Africa  over  on  the 
side  is  German   southwest   Africa,    gn 
extent  than  Spain  and  Italy  combined. 
north,  up  the  west  coast,  Germany  in  tf 
tTWtv  ^tvd  To^oland  owns  more  real  est; 
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for  the  big  guns.  The  arniament  consists  of  4 
12-inch  10  9.2-inch,  24  3-inch  rapid  fire,  and  5 
machine  guns.     They  have  ^  torpedo  tubes. 

In  1909  England  launched  three  battleships, 
Bellerophon,  Temeraire,  and  Superb. 

They  are  of  18,600  tons  displacement,  23,000 
horse-power  (turbine),  and  2,700  tons  coal  capac- 
ity. They  have  a  speed  of  2 1  knots,  1 1  inches 
armor  belt,  and  from  8  to  1 1  inches  protection  for 
the  big  guns.  The  armament  consists  of  10 
12-inch,  16  4-inch  rapid  fire  and  5  machine 
guns.     They  have  3  torpedo  tubes. 

In  1 9 10  three  more  ships  followed:  St.  yin- 
cent,  Collingwood,  and  Vanguard. 

They  are  19,250  tons  displacement,  24,500 
horse-power  (turbine),  and  2,700  tons  coal 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  21  knots, 
Q.75  inches  of  armor  belt,  and  from  8  to  1 1 
inches  protection  for  the  big  guns.  The  arma- 
ment consists  of  10  12-inch,  20  4-inch  rapid  fire, 
and  6  machine  guns.  They  have  3  torpedo 
tubes. 

In  1911  there  were  four  ships  launched,  three 
of  them,  the  Neptune,  Colossus,  and  Hercules  of 
one  type. 

Thev  are  20,000  tons  displacement,  25,000 
horse-power  (turbine),  and  2,700  tons  coal 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  21  knots,  11 
inches  of  armor  belt,  and  from  8  to  1 2  inches  pro- 
tection for  the  big  guns.  The  armament  con- 
sists of  10  12-inch,  16  4-inch  rapid  fire,  and  6 
machine  guns.    They  have  3  torpedo  tubes.  • 

The  Orion,  launched  in  1911,  and  the  Con- 
queror, Thunderer,  and  Monarch,  of  1912,  formed 
the  next  type. 

They  are  of  22,500  tons  displacement  and 
27,000  horse-power  (turbine).  They  have  a 
speed  of  21  knots,  12  inches  of  armor  belt,  and 
from  8  to  12  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns. 
The  armament  consists  of  10  13.5-inch,  164-inch 
rapid  fire,  and  6  machine  guns.  They  have  3 
torpedo  tubes. 

The  King  George  K,  of  191 2,  and  the  Centurion, 
Ajax,  and  Audacious,  of  1913,  form  the  next 
class. 

They  are  of  23,000  tons  displacement,  31,000 
horse-power  (turbine),  and  3,700  tons  coal 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  21.5  knots,  12 
inches  of  armor  belt,  and  from  8  to  12  inches 
protection  for  the  big  guns.  The  armament 
consists  of  10  13.5-inch,  164-inch  rapid  fire,  and 
6  smaller  guns.     They  have  3  torpedo  tubes. 

This  year  there  are  two  types.  In  the  first 
are  the  Iron  Duke,  Marlborough,  Emperor  of 
htdia,  and  Benbow. 

They  are  of  25,000  tons  displacement,  39,000 
horse-power  (turbine),  and  4,000  tons  coal 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  22.5  knots,  12 
inches  of  armor  belt,  and  8  to  12  inches  pro- 
tection for  the  big  guns.  The  armament  con- 
sists of  10  13.5-inch,  12  6-inch  rapid  fire,  and 
6  smaller  guns.    They  have  $  torpedo  tubes. 

The  second  type  for  this  year  includes  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  H^arspiie, 

They  are  of  27,500  tons  displacement,  58,000 
horse-power,  (turbine)  and  4,000  tons  oWcapsicr 


ity.  They  have  a  speed  of  25  knots.  13.5 
of  armor  belt,  and  from  8  to  1 3.5  inches  i 
tion  for  the  big  guns.  The  armament  cod 
8  15-inch,  16  6-inch  rapid  fire,  and  12 
rapid  fire  guns.     They  have  5  torpedo  u 

The  four  last,  though  possibly  not  yel 
for  service,  are  due  for  completion  this  yc 
will  of  course  under  the  circumstances  ( 
be  hastened  to  completion.  There  ar 
building  the  Valiant,  Barham,  and  Maiayi 
same  type  as  the  Queen  Eli^abeib,  at 
Royal  Sovereign,  Royal  Oak,  Resolution, 
iJlies,  and  Renown,  of  29,000  tons,  44.000 
power  turbines,  and  of  the  same  armair 
the  Queen  Elirabeth.  These  last  eighl 
will  not  be  ready  until  next  year. 

Great  Britain  thus  has  afloat  and  ra 
service  sixty  battleships,  twenty  of  whi 
of  the  Dreadnaught  or  big  gun  type.  Ii 
tion  to  these  there  are  ten  battle  cruiscn 
to  taking  their  place  in  the  line  of  ba 
which  nine  are  now  ready  and  the  other 
so.  They  are  the  Inflexible,  I tidomiiahU, 
cihle,  of  17,250  tons  displacement  and 
horse-power(turbine),  the  IndffaiigahleM 
tons  displacement  and  43,000  horse-pow 
bine):  the  New  Zealand,  oi  i8»8oo  tons,  i 
Australia,  with  19,200  tons  displacemen 
with  44,000  horse-power  developed  by  \ 
engines.  All  these  ships  have  a  spe« 
knots,  8  inches  of  armor  belt,  10  inches 
protection,  and  a  coal  capacity  of  2,$c 
Their  armament  is  8  12-inch,  16  4-inc 
fire,  5  machine  guns  and  5  torpedo  tube; 

The  Lion  and  the  Princess  Royal,  laur 
1912,  and  the  Queen  Mary,  of  191 3.  area 
cept  that  the  Queen  Mary  has  27,000  t< 
placement  and  75,000  horse-power. 

The  other  two  have  26.350  tons  displai 
70,000  horse-power,  and  3.500  tons  coal 
ity.  They  have  a  speed  of  28  knot 
inches  of  armor  belt,  and  10  inches  pre 
for  the  big  guns.  The  armament  consi 
1 2-inch,  12  4-inch  quick  fire  and  5  r 
guns.     They  have  2  torpedo  tubes. 

This  year's  battle  cruiser,  the  Tig 
28,000  tons  displacement,  her  turbines  4 
1 1 0,000  horse-power,  she  has  a  speed  of  31 
10.75-inch  armor  belt,  and  ii-inch  pre 
for  the  big  guns.  Her  coal  capacity  i 
tons.  She  has  8  13.5-inch,  136-inch  qu 
and  5  machine  guns. 

Following  these  are  thirty-four  a 
cruisers  of  high  speed,  which  may  be 
general  service  ships,  to  be  used  for  scoi 
fighting  as  the  case  may  be.  Thr 
neither  the  armament  nor  protection  to 
them  to  take  a  place  in  the  line-of-bati 
their  speed  is  sufficient  to  evade  action  y 
battleships  now  in  actual  service.  T 
is  as  follows: 

Completed  between  the  vears  1901  ai 
are  the  Cressy,  SutUy,  Ahaukir,  Hogm 
chanie,  and  Euryalus, 

They  are  of  12,000  tons  displacement. 

Voi^fe-V^Ni^iT » ^xA\  ,^30C^Xq;cv^  coil  canarity 
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peed  of  2 1  knots,  6  inches  of  side  armor, 
ches  protection  for  the  big  guns.  The 
It  consists  of  2  Q.2-inch,  12  6-inch 
c,  12  3-inch  rapid  fire,  s  smaller  rapid 
2  machine  guns,      rhcy  have  2  torpedo 

»2-^  the  Drake,  GochI  Hope,  l.cviaihan, 
C  Alfred  were  launched, 
arc  of  14.100  tons  displacement,  30.000 
wer,  and  2,«)Oo  tons  coal  capacity. 
ve  a  speed  of  2^  knots,  6  inches  of  side 
nd  from  5  to  6  inches  protection  for 
guns.     The  armament   consists  of  2 

16  6-inch  rapid  fire,  14  3-inch  rapid 
nailer  rapid  lire,  and  2  machine  guns. 
ve  2  torpedo  tubes. 

•3-4  were  launched  Kent,  Essex,  Mon- 
hruick.  Do  fie  gal,  Lancaster,  Cornwall, 
\nd,  and  Su(folk. 

are  of  q,8oo  tons  displacement,  2,^00 
iver,  and  i,()oo  tons  coal  capacity. 
ve  a  speed  of  23  knots,  4  inches  of  side 
id  5  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns, 
ament  consists  of  14  6-inch  rapid  fire, 

rapid  fire,  5  smaller  rapid  fire,  and 
le  guns.  They  have  2  torpedo  tubes. 
»5  the  Antrim,  Carnavon,  Hampshire , 
re,  Roxburgh,  and  in  1906,  the  A r gyle 
iched. 

ire  of  10,850  tons  displacement,  21,000 
f/cr,  and  i,«Soo  tons  coal  capacity. 
ve  a  speed  of  22.3  knots,  6  inches  of 

and  from  5  to  6  inches  protection  for 
guns.  The  armament  consists  of  4 
6  6-inch  rapid  fire,  24  small  rapid  fire, 
lachine  guns.     They  have  2  torpedo 

lack  Prince,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Coch- 
d  Natal  were  launched  in  1906,  and 
lies  and  Warrior  in  1907. 
ire  of  13,550  tons  displacement,  23.500 
iver,  and  2, 000  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
peed  of  22.3  knots.  6  inches  of  armor 
6  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns, 
ament  consists  of  6  9.2-inch,  10  6-inch 
t,  22  small  rapid  fire,  and  8  machine 
hey  have  3  torpedo  tubes. 
38  came  the  Shannon,  Minotaur  and 

ire  of  14,600  tons  displacement,  27,000 
A-er,  and  2,250  tons  coal  capacity, 
/e  a  speed  of  23  knots,  6  inches  of  armor 
1  8  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns, 
ament  consists  of  16  6-inch  rapid  fire, 
1  rapid  fire,  14  smaller  rapid  fire,  and 
e  guns.  They  have  5  torpedo' tubes, 
etails  of  the  actual  fighting  ships  of 
ice  are  completed  with  the  following 
1  heavily  protected  cruisers: 

(1893),  Endymion  (1893),  Hawke 
Grafton  (1894),  Theseus  (1894),  of 
is  displacement. 

lave  i2.o(X)  horse-power  and  U250  tons 
acity.  They  have  a  speecT  of  19.5 
inches  of  protective  deck,  2nd  6  inches 
n  for  thv  big  guns.    The  artnament 


consists  of  2  9.2-inch,  10  6-inch  rapid  fire, 
17  smaller  rapid  fire,  and  2  machine  guns. 
They  have  2  torpedo  tubes. 

The  Gibraltar,  Crescent,  and  Royal  Arthur,  of 
7,700  tons,  have  the  same  speed,  armor,  and 
coal  capacity.     Their  armament,  however,  is 

1  ().2-inch,  12  6-inch  rapid  fire.  10  smaller 
rapid  fire,  and  2  machine  guns,  and  2  torpedo 
tubes. 

The  Terrible  in  i«Sc)8  was  in  a  class  by  itself. 

She  is  I4,4(x)  tons  displacement,  25,000  horse- 
power, and  3,000  tons  coal  capacity.  She  has 
a  speed  of  22  knots,  6  inches  of  protective  deck, 
and  6  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns.  The 
armament  consists  of  2  9.2-inch,  16  6-inch  rapid 
fire,  16  3-inch  rapid  fire,  14  smaller  rapid  fire, 
and  2  machine  guns. 

Between  1899  and  1902  twelve  heavily  pro- 
tected cruisers  were  built,  all  of  1 1,000  tons  dis- 
placement. The  Diadem,  Europa,  Niobe,  and 
Andromeda  had  16,500  horse- power,  the  Am- 
phitrite,  Argonaut,  Ariadne,  and  Spartiate,  18,000 
horse- power. 

Each  has  2,000  tons  coal  capacity;  a  speed  of 
20.5  knots,  4  inches  of  protective  deck,  and 
6  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns.  The 
armament  consists  of  16  6-inch  rapid  fire, 
12  3-inch  rapid  fire,  14  smaller  rapid  fire,  and 

2  machine  guns.    They  have  2  torpedo  tubes. 
The  first  eight  of  these  ships  are  comparable 

to  our  Saratoga  and  Brooklyn.  The  others  are 
larger,  but  have  not  higher  speed  than  these 
two.  They  could  not  stand  for  a  moment 
before  any  of  the  classes  preceding  them. 

Following  these  are  eight  of  3,600  tons  dis- 
placement which  should  be  ready  this  year. 
They  were  designed  for  scouts.  They  have 
37.000  horse-power  turbines,  and  a  designed 
speed  of  30  knots.  They  carry  only  the  light 
armament  of  2  6-inch  rapid  fire,  6  4-inch  rapid 
fire,  and  2  machine  guns.  Eight  more  of  8,740 
tons  of  40,000  horse-power,  and  30  knots,  with 
the  same  armament,  the  same  fuel  capacity 
(of  750  tons  of  oil)  will  not  be  ready  until 
next  year.  All  have  a  belt  of  3-inch  steel  and 
4-inch  protection  for  the  guns.  They  are,  of 
course,  in  no  sense  fighting  ships,  but  their 
rdle  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  that  of 
supplying  information  regarding  the  where- 
abouts of  an  enemy. 

Of  the  seventy  protected  light  cruisers  now- 
ready  (twenty-eight  of  which  antedate  1900), 
varying  from  2,135  to  5,880  tons,  there  are 
twenty-six  with  a  speed  of  25  knots.  None 
carry  heavier  than  6-inch  guns  and  can  be 
reckoned,  for  war,  chiefly  as  scouts.  No  one 
of  them  has  more  than  1.225  tons  fuel  capacity, 
and  most  of  them  much  less.  Their  radius 
of  action  is  thus  moderate. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  232  com- 
pleted destroyers  are  of  ocean-going  type,  and 
nearly  all  these  are  oil-burners  and  of  from 
30  to  35  knots.  All  exceed  700  totvs  d\s\N:a.^^ 
ment ;  70  exceed  ^oo  Vot\s\  an^  ^\e  ^\io>ax  \  ^qr^, 
and  16  are  irom  \  awo  vo  \  ,^so  \q.tvs.  ^^^^ '^I 
Swi/t,  launched  so  \of\?,  ^^  »  x^ysi^^^  "^  "^"^ 
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placement  of  2,170  tons,  30,000  hursc-power. 
and  a  speed  of  36  knots.  All  are  armed  usually 
with  4-inch  guns  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
jnd  the  majority  carry  21-inch  torpedo  tubes. 
Such  torpedoes  of  the  best  type  have  a  range 
of  more  than  five  sea  miles  (say  six  land  niiles) 
at  an  average  speed  of  24  knots.  Great 
Britain  has  75  destroyers  and  22  building. 

In  addition  to  the  ships  mentioned,  England 
has  at  command  3  merchant  steamers  of  more 
than  25  knots;  4  of  from  22  to  25;  11  from 
20  to  22.  and  20  from  18  to  20.  These  can  all 
be'utilized  for  cruising,  but  they  can  play  no  real 
part  in  the  present  war  except  as  against  like 
vessels  of  Germany,  which  latter  is  almost 
equally  well  off  in  this  respect. 

The  French  navy,  though  fourth  in  rank 
of  naval  Powers,  naturally  comes  after  that  of 
England  as  an  ally.  There  arc  on  the  list 
eighteen  battleships  of  the  older  types  which 
can  be  considered  serviceable,  ranging  in  dates 
of  launching  from  1894  to  1909.  As  generally 
in  France  not  less  than  four,  and  often  five, years 
passed  from  the  time  of  "laying  down"  to 
completion,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these 
eighteen  are  by  no  means  modern.  Four  up- 
to-date  modern  ships  are,  however,  completed 
and  are  ready  for  service. 

The  Carnoi  was  launched  in  1896.  Her  dis- 
placement is  1 1 ,9S4  tons,  her  horse-power  1 5,000, 
and  her  coal  capacity  700  tons.  Her  speed  is 
18  knots,  her  side  armor  17.75  inches,  and  her 
big  gun  protection  13.75  inches.  Her  armament, 
like  that  of  the  Masshia,  launched  in  1898,  is 
2  12-inch,  2  1 0.8-inch.  8  5.5-inch  rapid  fire,  and 
2S  smaller  guns,  and  2  torpedo  tubes  above 
water,  and  2  below.  The  Massenas  displace- 
ment is  1 1,735  tons,  her  horse-power  13.500,  and 
her  coal  capacity  800  tons.  Her  speed  is 
18  knots,  her  side  armor  is  17.75  inches,  and 
the  big  gun  protection  from  8.5  to  16  inches. 

In  1898  France  also  launched  the  Ckarle- 
magne,  and  Gaulois,  and  in  1900  the  5/.  Louis. 
They  are  of  about  11,000  tons  displacement, 
14. 500  horse-power, and  i ,  1 00  tons  coal  capacity. 
They  have  a  speed  of  18  knots,  14  inches  of 
side  armor,  and  from  8  to  13  inches  protection 
for  the  big  guns.  The  armament  consists  of 
4  12-inch,  12  5.5-inch  rapid  fire,  8  3.9-inch 
rapid  fire,  20  smaller  guns.  They  have  4 
torpedo  tubes. 

The  Bai4ve1  (1898)  of  12,000  tons,  has  14.000 
horse-power,  and  800  tons  coal  capacity;  18 
knots  speed,  16  inches  side  armor,  and  8  to 
14.75  inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns. 
She  carries  2  12-inch.  2  10.8-inch  rapid  fire 
8  5.5-inch  rapid  fire,  and  19  smaller  guns. 
She  has  2  torpedo  tubes  above  water  and  2 
below  water. 

The5«/r^w  (1903),  of  12,527  tons,  has  16,200 
horse-power,  and  1,820  tons  coal  capacity;  18 
knots  speed,   11   inches  side  armor,  and  9  to 

1  ^  inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns.  She 
carries  4  12-inch,  10  6.4-inch  rapid  fire,  8  ^.o- 
inch  rapid  fire,  and  30  smaller  guns.     She  has 

2  torpedo  tubes  above  water  and  2  below. 


The  Rfpiihlique  (1906)  and  Pairie  (1 
14.635  tons,  has  18.000  horse-power,  ai 
tons  coal  capacity;  18  knots  speed.  1 
side  armor,  and  9  to  1 3  inches  of  prote^ 
the  big  guns.  She  carries  4  1 2-inch.  18 
rapid  fire,  and  28  smaller  guns.  Shi 
torpedo  tubes  under  water. 

The  Democraiie,  the  Justice,  and  Ih 
were  launched  in  1908. 

They  are  of  14,640  tons  displacement 
horse-power,  and  1,825  tons  coal  c 
They  have  a  speed  of  18  knots,  1 1  inchc 
armor,  and  from  9  to  13  inches  prottt 
the  big  guns.  The  armament  consa 
12-inch,  10  7.6-inch  rapid  fire,  and  al 
guns.    They  have  2  torpedo  tubes. 

In  191 1  came  the  Dantan,  Mirabetm, 
Condor cei,  Voltaire,  and  in  1^12  the  Vm 

They  arc  of  18,027  tons  displacemM 
horse-power  (turbine)  and  2.100  Ifl 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  19J 
10  inches  of  side  armor  and  from  9  to  1 
protection  for  the  big  guns.  The  ai 
consists  of  4  12-inch,  12  9.4-inch  ra 
16  3-inch  rapid  fire,  and  8  smaller  guns 
have  2  torpedo  tubes. 

The  Jean  Bart  and  the  Courhet  were  I 
in  191 3,  and  the  France  and  Paris  in 

They  are  of  23,095  tons  displacemen 
horse-power  (turbine),  and  3,000  to 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  a 
\o\  inches  of  side  armor,  and  from 
inches  protection  for  the  big  gur 
armament  consists  of  12  12-inch,  22 
rapid  fire,  and  8  smaller  guns. 

There  are  building,  to  be  complete 
next  two  years,  eight  more  ships  of  ai 
same  displacement  as  the  four  last,  six  < 
arc  to  have  one  knot  more  of  speed,  wit 
\2\  inches  of  side  armor  and  the  last  \ 
9  to  17  inches  of  big-gun  protection, 
these  ships  are  to  carry  10  13.4-inch  gi 
the  others  12.    None  are  now  ready. 

France  has  no  battle-cruisers  but  has 
armored  cruisers,  one  of  which,  the  i 
is  of  but  5,374  tons;  one  the  Jeanne 
11,092;  three,  the  Gueydon,  Montcai 
Dupetit  Tkouars  of  9,367;  three  (comp 
1903),  the  Dupleix,  Desaix,  and  A 
7,578  tons;  four,  the  Marseillaise, 
Auhe,  and  Condi  of  9,856  tons;  thre 
pletcd  in  1904-1906),  the  Leofi  Cambet 
Ferry,  and  Victor  Hugo  of  12,351  to 
(1908  and  1909)  the  Jules  Micbelei,  am 
Reuan  of  12,370  and  11,427  tons;  a 
(1910  and  191 1),  the  Edgar  Quinet  ar 
deck  Rousseau  of  13,780  tons.  The  he 
these  ships  has  a  designed  speed  of  23 
knots,  6  to  6J  inches  side  armor,  and 
protection  to  their  larger  guns.  The 
from  2,100  to  2,300  tons  of  coal.  The 
batteries  are  generally  of  2  7:6-inch  ra] 
and  8  6.4-inch  rapid  fire.  The  Gantbeti 
however,  carries  4  7.6-inch  with  16  6 
both  rapid  fire.  I'he  Edgar  Quinet  an 
deck  Rousseau  carry  14  7.6-inch  rapid 
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)  protected  cruisers,  the  D* EnirecasUaux 
iichen,  and  10  light  cruisers  of  no  fighting 
lance  complete  the  list  of  French  ships, 
ice  is,  however,  strong,  so  far  as  numbers 

1  destroyers,  topedo  boats,  and  sub- 
js,  having  ready  84  of  the  first  with  dis- 
lents  from  276  to  804  tons  and  speeds  of 
i  31  knots.  She  has  135  torpedo  boats 
5  submarines,  but  many  of  these  are  of 
;ize.  One  hundred  and  one  of  her  torpedo 
are  of  but  about  95  tons,  and  20  of  the 
rines  have  a  displacement  of  but  67  tons. 
:an  hardly  cut  any  figure  except  for  purely 
lefence.  Thirty-three  of  the  submarines, 
er,  have  a  surface  displacement  of  390 

2  of  410;  6  of  about  550;  2  of  785,  and 
)0.  The  surface  displacement  is  usually 
ily)  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  submerged. 
larger  submarines  carry  from  6  to  8  tor- 
tubes.  Twelve  now  building  of  520 
:e)  tons  displacement  have  Diesel  motors 

00  horse-power.    They  are  expected  to 

1  surface  speed  of  17I  knots  and  a  speed 
knots  submerged.  This  last  class  will 
four  small  guns. 

re  are  attached  to  the  fleet  16  auxiliaries 
ine  layers,  submarine  destroyers,  and 
ane  mother  ships,  of  from  300  to  7,898 
half,  however,  are  under  1,000  tons, 
sia,  since  her  fateful  struggle  with  Japan, 
ligently  labored  to  reestablish  her  fleet, 
e  has  not  as  yet  made  any  great  actual 
ay.  But  three  of  her  old  battleships  were 
)m  the  wreck  of  the  war,  the  Tri  Sviattt- 
he  Panteleimon,  and  Czarevitch, 
Tri  Sviatitelia,  of  1896  (in  the  Black  §ea), 
iisplacement  of  13,318  tons,  10,600  horse- 
,  a  speed  of  17  knots,  and  coal  capacity 
10  tons.  Her  side  armor  is  16  inches  and 
5  gun  protection  from  12  to  16  inches.  She 
12-inch,  10  6-inch  rapid  fire,  and  44.7-inch 
ire  guns  and  2  torpedo  tubes  above  water, 
the  Black  Sea  also  is  the  Panteleimon 
,  of  i2,d8o  tons,  has  10,600  horse-power, 
250  coal  capacity,  17  knots  speed.  7  to  9 
of  side  armor,  and  10  to  12  inches  of 
tion  for  the  big  guns.  She  carries  4  12- 
16  6-inch  rapid  fire,  14  3-inch  and  28 
r  guns.    She  has  5  torpedo  tubes  under 

Czarevitch  (1902),  of   12,912  tons,  has 

horse-power  and  1,360  tons  coal  capac- 
(  knots  speed,  10  inches  side  armor,  and 
I  inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns. 
Tries  4  1 2-inch  rapid  fire,  1 2  6-inch  rapid 
>  3-inch  rapid  fire,  and  28  smaller  guns. 
IS  2  torpedo  tubes  under  water. 
Slava  (1906),  of  13,516  tons,  has  16,000 
power  and  1,250  tons  coal  capacity;  18 
speed,  10  inches  side  armor,  and  8  to  1 1 

of  protection  for  the  big  guns.     Her 
lent  IS  the  same  as  that  of  the  Czarevitch. 

Ivan  Zlatoust  (1910)  and  the  Elstafi 

are  both  in  the  Black  Sea. 
v  are  12,733  tons  displacement.  10.600 
power,  and  i  ,400  tons  coal  capacity.  They 


have  a  speed  of  16  knots,  7  to  9  inches  of  armor 
belt,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  protection  for 
the  big  guns.  The  armament  consists  of  4 
12-inch,  4  8-inch,  12  6-inch  rapid  fire,  14  3-inch 
rapid  fire,  and  8  smaller  guns.  They  have  5 
torpedo  tubes. 

In  1911  the  Andreas  Penoivanni  and  the 
Imperator  Pavel  I  were  launched. 

They  are  of  17,200  tons  displacement,  17,600 
horse-power,  and  3,000  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  18  knots,  6  to  11  inches  of  side 
armor,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  protection  for 
the  big  guns.  The  armament  consists  of  4 
12-inch,  14  8-inch,  20  4.7-inch  rapid  fire,  and 
14  smaller  guns.     They  have  5  torpedo  tubes. 

There  are  altogether  six  armored  cruisers, 
none  of  which  are  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Rossia  (1898),  of  12,130  tons,  has  18,000 
horse-power  and  2,500  tons  coal  capacity;  20 
knots  speed,  5  to  10  inches  side  armor,  and  2 
inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns.  She  car- 
ries 4  8-inch,  22  6-inch  rapid  fire,  12  3-inch 
rapid  fire,  and  36  smaller  guns.  She  has  5 
torpedo  tubes  above  water. 

The  Gromohoi ( 1 90 1  ),of  1 2,3 36  tons,  has  1 8,000 
horse-power  and  2,500  tons  coal  capacity;  20 
knots  speed,  6  inches  side  armor,  and  2  to  6  inches 
of  protection  for  the  big  guns.  She  carries  4  8- 
inch,  22  6-inch,  20  3-inch,  and  31  smaller  guns. 
She  has  2  torpedo  tubes  above  water  and  2  below. 

The  Rurik  (1907),  of  15,170  tons,  has  19,700 
horse-power,  and  2,o(X)  tons  coal  capacity;  21 
knots  speed,  6  inches  side  armor,  and  8  inches  of 
protection  for  the  big  guns.  She  carries  4  10- 
inch,  8  8-inch,  20  4.7-inch  rapid  fire,  and  18 
smaller  guns.  She  has  2  torpedo  tubes  under 
water. 

The  Admiral  Makharoff  was  launched  in 
1907,  and  the  Pallada  and  Bayan  in  191 1. 

They  are  of  7,900  tons  displacement,  16,500 
horse-power,  and  1 ,020  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  21  knots,  4  to  8  inches  of  side 
armor,  and  from  3  to  7  inches  protection  for  the 
big  guns.  The  armament  consists  of  2  8-inch, 
8  6-inch  rapid  fire,  20  3-inch  rapid  fire,  and  7 
smaller  guns. 

There  are  eight  cruisers,  of  from  3,100  to  ' 
6,700  tons,  of  no  fighting  value  however.  These 
are  the  Askold  (at  Vladivostok),  Diana, 
Aurora,  Kagul  (Black  Sea),  Oleg,  Pamyai 
Merkurya  (Black  Sea),  Zemichug  (Vladivostok), 
and  Alma;  (Black  Sea.) 

Russia  has  but  14  torpedo  boats,  all  small  and 
of  little  value.  She  is,  however,  fairly  well  off  as 
to  destroyers  and  submarines.  She  has  91  of 
the  former,  34  of  which  exceed  500  tons  in  dis- 
placement, and  ten  are  more  than  i.ooo.  About 
thirty  of  these  destroyers  are  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  six  at  Vladivostok.  Of  the  55  submarines 
built  or  building.  37  are  completed.  Twenty- 
two,  however,  are  under  135  tons  surface  dis- 
placement; twelve  are  of  360  tons  or  more, 
rising  to  500. 

Turning  to  the  three  Powers  of  the  other 
alliance  (though  Italy  at  the  moment  of 
writing  is  not  yet  involved  in  the  wa.^\»<o^\^cvwci 
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of  course  has  easily  th»  lead,  with  36  battle- 
ships, 5  battle  cruisers,  9  armored  cruisers,  and 
43  cruisers,  as  her  sea  fleet.  She  also  has,  com- 
plete, 130  destroyers  and  27  submarines.  Her 
16  torpedo  boats  are  too  small  to  be  of  value, 
her  attention  being  given,  very  wisely,  to  the 
destroyer  instead.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
her  battle  fleet: 

The  Kaiser  Fricdrich  III  (1898).  Kaiser 
IVilhelm  II,  (1900),  Kaiser  lyUhelm  der  Grosse 
(1901),  Kaiser  Karl  der  Grosser  (1901),  Kaiser 
Barbaras sa  (iQoi)  form  the  first  type. 

They  are  of  10,614  tons  displacement.  13,000 
horse-power,  and  i  ,050  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  18  knots.  12  inches  of  side 
armor,  and  10  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns. 
The  armament  consists  of  4  9.4-inch,  14  $.9- 
inch  rapid  fire,  12  3.4-inch  rapid  fire,  and  20 
smaller  guns.    They  have  5  torpedo  tubes. 

The  second  type  includes  the  WiiteUhach, 
H^'eiiin,  Zdhringen,  launched  in  1902,  and  the 
Schwahen  and  Mecklenburg  of  1903. 

They  are  of  1 1,643  tons  displacement,  14.000 
horse-power,  and  1 ,450  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  18  knots,  9  inches  of  side  armor, 
and  10  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns.  The 
armament  consists  of  4  9.4-inch.  18  5.9-inch 
rapid  fire.  12  3.4-inch  rapid  fire,  and  20  smaller 
guns.  They  have  1  torpedo  tube  above  water, 
and  5  under  water. 

In  1904  the  Braunschweig  was  launched,  the 
Elsass,  nessen,  and  Preussen  in  1905,  and  the 
Lothringen  in  1906. 

They  are  of  12.997  tons  displacement,  16,000 
horse-power,  and  1 ,800  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  18  knots.  9.75  inches  of  side 
armor,  and  1 1  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns. 
The  armament  consists  of  4  1  i-inch,  14  6.7-inch 
rapid  fire.  12  3.4-inLh  rapid  fire,  and  20  smaller 
guns.  They  have  i  torpedo  tube  above  water 
and  2  below. 

In  1906,  1907,  and  1908  Germany  built  the 
Deutschland,  Hannover,  Pomnicrn,  Scblesien,  and 
Sc  hUsu'ig'Holste  in . 

They  are  of  12.997  tons  displacement,  16,000 
horse-power,  and  1 ,800  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  18  knots,  0.75  inches  of  side 
armor,  and  1 1  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns. 
The  armament  consists  of  4  1  i-inch.  14  6.7- 
inch  rapid  fire.  22  3.4-inch  rapid  fire,  and  8 
smaller  machine  guns.  They  have  6  torpedo 
tubes. 

In  1909  and  1910  Germany  built  two  ships  a 
year,  the  Nassau  and  WesUdlen  in  1909  and 
the  Rheinland  and  Posen  in  1910. 

1  hey  are  of  i8,(xx)  tons  displacement,  20.000 
horse-power,  and  2,700  tons  coal  capacity. 
They  have  a  speed  of  19.5  knots.  0-75  inches  of 
side  armor,  and  1 1  inches  protection  for  the  big 
guns.  The  armament  consists  of  12  ii-inch. 
12  5.c>-inch  rapid  fire,  16  3.4-inch  rapid  fire,  and 
2  smaller  guns.    They  have  (1  torpedo  tubes. 

In  1911  three  ships  were  launched,  the 
Ostfriesland,  the  Heligoland,  and  the  Thuringen. 
In  1912  there  was  but  one.  the  Oldenburg. 

They  are  of  22.440  tons  displacement,  23,000 


horse-power,  and  3,ocx)  tons  coal  capacity, 
have  a  speed  of  3o.$  knots.  1 1  inchei  c 
armor  belt  and  11  inches  protection  fort 
guns.  The  armament  consists  of  12  1: 
14  5.9-inch  rapid  fire,  14  3.4-inch  rapi 
and  2  smaller  guns.  They  have  6  t( 
tubes. 

In  1913  there  were  five  battleships:  the 
rich  der  Grosse,  Kaiser,  Kaiscrin,  Komig. 
Prini  Regent  Luitpold. 

They  are  of  24,310  tons  displacement., 
horse-power  (turbine),  and  3,600  toni 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  21  kiK 
inches  of  side  armor,  and  1 1  inches  pnoi 
for  the  big  guns.  The  armament  consists 
12-inch,  14  5.9-inch  rapid  fire.  12  3.4-inch 
fire,  and  2  smaller  guns.  They  have  5 1( 
tubes. 

For  1914  there  are  the  Afarkgraf.xhti 
Kur/urst,  and  the  Konig, 

They  are  of  26.575  tons  displaci 
35,000  horse-power  (turbine).  Thty  h 
speed  of  22  knots,  13  inches  of  side  armc 
1 3  inches  protection  for  t  he  big  guns.  Th 
ament  consists  of  10  14-inch,  14  5.9-inch 
fire,  123.4-inch  rapid  fire,  and  2  smaller 
They  have  5  torpedo  tubes. 

The  l^'on  der  tann  (1910).  of  19.400101 
43,000  horse-power  (turbine),  and  2,80 
coal  capacity;  25  knots  speed.  4  to 6 inch 
armor,  and  8  inches  of  protection  for  i 
guns.  She  carries  8  ii-inch.  10  ^.Q-inch 
fire,  and  16  3.4-inch  rapid  fire  guns.  SI 
4  torpedo  tubes. 

The  Moltke{\(^\  i)  2indGoehcn  (igial.of 
tons,  have  52,000  horse-power  (turbine 
j,ioo  tons  coal  capacity;  25.5  knots  speed 
inches  side  armor,  and  8  inches  of  protect 
the  big  guns.  They  carry  10  1  i-inch.  1 
inch  rapid  fire,  and  12  3.4-inch  rapid  fin 
They  have  4  torpedo  tubes. 

The  sSeydliti  (191 3)  is  the  same  as  the  J 
except  its  displacement  is  24.610  tons  i 
horse-power  63,000. 

The  Derflinger  (1914)  of  28,000  ton 
100.000  horse-power  (turbine),  and  30 
speed;  9}  inches  of  side  armor.  Her  arm 
is  unknown  except  that  she  has  6  torpedo 

The  F'urst  Bismarck  (1900)  of  10.570  to 
14,000  horse-power  and  1,250  tonscoal  ca] 

19  knots  speed,  4  to  8  inches  side  armc 
8  inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns.  S 
ries  4  9.4-inch,  12  5.9-inch  rapid  fire.  10  3 
rapid  fire,  and  18  smaller  guns.  She  has 
pedo  tube  above  water  and  2  below. 

Prini  Heinrich  (1902)  of  8.759  ton 
1 5 .000  horse-power,  and  i  ,500  tons  coal  ca| 

20  knots  speed,  2  to  ^  inches  side  armor,  ai 
6  inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns 
carries  2  9.4-inch.  10  5.9-inch  rapid  fire. 
inch  rapid  fire,  and  14  smaller  guns.     Sh< 
torpedo  tube  above  water  and  2  below. 

The  Prin{  Adalbert  (1903)  and  Friedru 
(i()04)  of  8,858  tons,  have  18,500  horsey 
and  1.500  tons  coalcapacity;  21  knots  spe« 
4  inches  side  armor,  and  4  to  6  inches  off 
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for  the  bij;  guns.  They  carry  4  8.2-inch, 
9-inch  rapid  fire,  10  3.4-inch  rapid  fire,  and 
nailer  guns.  They  have  i  torpedo  tube  above 
r  and  3  below. 

le  Roon  and  the  Yorck  (i905),of  9,350  tons 
:  19,000  horse-power,  and  1,600  tons  coal 
city;  21  knots  speed,  3  to  4  inches  side 
Dr,  and  4  to  6  inches  of  protection  for  the 
5uns.  They  carry  4  8.2-inch,  10  $.9-inch 
d  fire,  16  3.4-inch  rapid  fire,  and  14  smaller 

They  have  4  torpedo  tubes, 
le  Scharnhorst  (1907)  and  Gneisenau  (1908) 
1,420  tons,  have  26,000  horse-power,  22.5 
s  speed,  4  to  6  inches  side  armor,  and  6  to 
inches  of  protection  for  the  bi^  guns.  They 
/  8  8.2-inch,  6  5.9-inch  rapid  fire,  20 
nch  rapid  fire,  and  18  smaller  guns.  They 
:  4  torpedo  tubes. 

le  Blucher  (1909),  of  15,550  tons,  has  32,000 
e-power,  24  knots  speed,  4  to  6  inches  side 
)r,  and  6  inches  of  protection  for  the  big 

She  carries  12  8.2-inch  rapid  fire,  8  5.9- 
rapid  fire,  16  3.4-inch  rapid  fire.     She  has 
•pedo  tubes. 

le  Magdeburg,  Breslau^Sirassburg^SLndStral' 
were  launched  in  191 2. 
ley  are  of  4,478  tons  displacement,  22,300 
>,ooo  horse-power  (turbine),  and  1,200  tons 
capacity.  They  have  a  speed  of  26.75  knots, 
:hes  of  side  armor,  and  3  inches  protection 
:he  big  guns.  The  armament  consists  of 
I -inch  rapid  fire,  and  2  machine  guns.  They 
:  2  torpedo  tubes. 

le  Karlsruhe  and  Rostock  were  launched  in 
.  They  areof4,82otons displacement, 30,000 
e-power  (turbine),  and  1,300  tons  coal  capa- 
They  have  a  speed  of  26.75  knots,  4  inches 
de  armor,  and  3  inches  protection  for  the 
guns.  The  armament  consists  of  12  4.1- 
rapid  fire,  and  2  machine  guns.  They  have 
•rpedo  tubes. 

lough  these  are  reckoned  by  an  English 
ority  as  armored  cruisers,  their  armor,  and 
icularly  their  gun  protection,  is  too  slight 
ring  them  properly  in  the  category.  They 
really  scouts  and  of  a  high  quality,  as  on 
•  trials  they  were  nearly  a  knot  to  two  knots 
e  their  designed  speed,  the  Strassburg  show- 
•8.8.  Some  of  the  next  class,  the  protected 
iers,  39  in  number,  have  practically  equal 
e  as  scouts,  the  Kolberg,  Main;,  Koln,  and 
iberg,  of  4,281  tons,  with  turbines  of  19,600 
e-power,  showing  on  trial  from  26.32  to 
)  knots,  and  28  of  them  from  21  to  24. 
ermany  is  unusually  strong  in  destroyers, 
hich  she  has  143.  Forty-two  of  these  are 
I  350  to  413  tons;  5  of  480;  13  from  530  to 
47  of  about  650;  36  of  8^0  and  900  tons, 
ig  with  these  are  27  submarines,  16  of  which 
:  a  surface  speed  of  18  knots  and  12  under 
;r.  What  is  known  as  the  type  U21,  one 
hich  passed  into  service  last  year,  has  a 
th  of  213  feet  8  inches,  and  20  feet  beam. 
jstria,  Germany's  supporter,  has  nine 
leships  ready,  all  which  have  been  com- 
.*d  since  1905,  as  follows: 


In  1906  the  Efiher{og  Karl  and  Eriheriog 
Friedrich  were  launched,  and  in  1907  the  Briber- 
log  Ferdinand  Max. 

They  are  of  10,433  tons  displacement,  14,000 
horse-power,  and  1,315  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  19.25  knots.  6  to  8.25  inches  of 
side  armor,  and  9.5-inches  protection  for  the  big 
guns.  The  armament  consists  of  4  9.4-inch, 
12  7.6-inch  rapid  fire,  14  3-inch  rapid  jire,  and 
16  smaller  guns.     They  have  2  torpedo  tubes. 

In  1910  came  the  Er;her;og  Fran;  Ferdinand, 
and  in  191 1  the  Radet:ky  and  Zrinyi 

They  are  of  14,268  tons  displacement,  20,000 
horse-power,  and  1 ,200  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  20  knots,  9  inches  of  side  armor, 
and  9.75  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns.  The 
armament  consists  of  4  12-inch,  8  9-inch,  20 
3.9-inch  rapid  fire,  6  smaller  rapid  fire,  and  2 
machine  guns.     They  have  3  torpedo  tubes. 

In  1912,  the  Virihus  Uniiis  was  launched, 
in  1913  the  Te ggethoff  3Lnd  the  Prin;  Eugen. 

They  are  of  20,000  tons  displacement,  25,000 
horse-power,  and  2,500  tons  coal  capacity.  They 
have  a  speed  of  20  knots,  1 1  inches  of  side  armor, 
and  1 1  inches  protection  for  the  big  guns.  The 
armament  consists  of  12  12-inch,  12  5.9-inch 
rapid  fire,  18  14-pounder  rapid  fire,  and  4 
smaller  guns.     They  have  4  torpedo  tubes. 

The  Kaiserin  Maria  Theresia  (1895),  of  5,187 
tons,  has  9,000  horse-power  and  740  tons  coal 
capacity;  19  knots  speed,  4  inches  side  armor, 
and  4  inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns.  She 
carries  2  7.6-inch  rapid  fire,  8  6-inch  rapid  fire, 
and  22  smaller  guns.  She  has  4  torpedo  tubes 
above  water. 

The  Kaiser  Karl  VI  (1900),  of  6,1 51  tons,  has 
12,000  horse-power  and  820  tons  coal  capacity; 
20  knots  speed,  8.5  inches  side  armor,  and  8 
inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns.  She  car- 
ries 2  9.4-inch,  8  6-inch  rapid  fire,  and  28  smaller 
guns.    She  has  2  torpedo  tubes  above  water. 

JheSt.Georg  (1906),  of  7.185  tons,  has  12,500 
horse-power  and  1,000  tons  coal  capacity;  21 
knots  speed,  6.5  inches  side  armor,  and  5  to  8 
inches  of  protection  for  the  big  guns.  She  car- 
ries 2  9.4-inch,  5  7.6-inch  rapid  fire,  4  6-inch 
rapid  fire,  and  17  smaller  guns.  She  has  2  tor- 
pedo tubes. 

The  ten  light  cruisers  of  Austria,  var>'ing  in 
size  from  1,506  tons  to  3,966,  call  for  no  par- 
ticular remark  excepting  the  two  last  completed : 
the  Admiral  Spann,  of  3,500  tons,  20,000  horse- 
power, and  27  knots,  and  the  Saida,  of  the  same 
tonnage,  but  of  25,000  horse-power  and  (proba- 
bly) 28  knots.  Both  have  turbine  engines. 
Their  chief  value  in  war  could  be  only  as  scouts. 

There  are  18  destroyers;  12  of  384  tons  with 
28I  knots  speed,  and  6  of  800  tons  and  32^  knots. 
These  latter  carry  4  12-pounders  and  two  21- 
inch  torpedo  tubes.     They  have  oil  fuel. 

Of  the  63  torpedo  boats,  33  are  of  250  tons 
and  2^  of  197  tons,  and  are  thus  capable  craft 
of  their  kind.  The  r61e  of  such  can  only  be,  as 
a  rule,  that  of  inshore  work. 

The  six  submarines  are  of  but  moderate  size, 
ranging  from  2 16  to  23  5  tons  ax  \fefc  vxd-^^.^ 


THE  KAISER  AND  THE  "MAILED  FIS 

BLOOD    AND    IRON  —  MANILA     BAY  —  THE     KRUGER    TELEGRAM BOSNM 

HERZEGOVINA  —  AGADIR  —  AND    THEN    THE     DELUGE 


THERE  is  an  explanation  of  the 
"blood  and  iron"  p\jVwy  of  Ger- 
manv.  of  the  "mailed  tlsl"  of  the 
Kaiser,  of  what  Mr.  H.  D.  Wells 
calls  "that  tramping,  drilling  fool- 
ery in  the  heart  of  Europe  that  has  arrested 
civilization  and  darkened  the  hop>es  of  mankind 
for  forty  years  —  German  imperialism  and 
German  militarism."  The  explanation  is  in 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  Prussia.  Bismarck 
lifted  Prussia  from  a  second  rate  member  of  the 
German  Confederation,  which  was  dominated 
by  .Austria,  to  a  first  place  among  the  German 
states  and  then  formed  around  ii  a  new  nation 

—  Germany,  and  made  that  nation  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world.  Bismarck  believed 
m  autocracy,  he  believed  in  "blood  and  iron," 
in  the  "mailed  fist."  He  achieved  his  success 
by  war.  deliberately  planned,  prepared  for  and 
etVicientl\-  carried  out. 

Look  closely  at  the  lessons  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy which  Emperor  William  inherits  from  his 
grandfather  and  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

In  1862,  Emperor  William  1.  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  ruler,  was  struggling  to  get  the 
Prussian  Diet  to  grant  him  money  to  double 
the  size  of  his  army.  He  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  this  effort.  He  was  about  to  give  it  up  when 
as  a  final  experiment  he  consented  to  invite  into 
his  ministry  the  then  young  reactionary  leader, 
Otto  von  Bismarck.  Bismarck's  political  ideas 
centred  around  the  belief  in  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy. It  had  been  the  Prussian  kings,  not  the 
Prussian  people  that  had  made  Prussia  great. 
Bismarck  believed  in  the  king  and  disbelieved 
in  I  he  people.  He  haled  democracy.  He  also 
believed  in  war  as  a  means  of  national  progre^N. 
In  the  most  famous  speech  t)f  his  lite  in  iN>j 
he  announced  "Nol  b\  speeches  and  majority 
votes  are  the  great  llue^tions  of  the  day  deciiled 

—  but  by  'blood  and  iron.'"  1  hese  are  the 
views  of  the  man  from  whom  the  present  Em- 
peror learned   his  statecraft. 

In  iS(M,  Prussia  and  Austria  went  to  war, 
a  war  chiefly  of  Bismarck's  contriving,  against 
Denmark  and  took  the  iluchy  of  Lauenburg 
and  the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  in 
which  the  Kiel  <^inal  and  the  German  naval 
base  is  now.  Au^t^ia  was  to  administer  Hol- 
slein  an«l  Prubsi.i.  Schleswig.  Prussia  paid 
Austria  Si..S<k».(kh»  for  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg, Bismarck  approveil  this  whole  arrange- 
ment bi-r.uise  he  thought  it  would  lead  to 
war  with  Austria,  ami  it  was  a  part  of  his 
"blcKnl  .iiul  iron"  poliv\  that  a  German  nation 
under  Prussian  domination  could  come  only 
^fter  a  wjr  wilh  Austria.     Ihcre  v>?as  t\ol  lootci 


in  a  German  Confederation  for  both 
and  Prussia  —  "one  or  the  other  must 
Within  a  year  after  the  division  of  Scl 
Holstein,  Bismarck  had  obtained  a  ] 
from  Napoleon  111  to  remain  neutral  if 
attacked  Austria.  He  also  made  a  trea 
Italy  providing  that  Italy  would  join 
in  a  war  on  Austria  if  Prussia  began  t 
within  three  months  for  the  sake  of  ref 
the  German  Confederation.  The  ener 
thus  isolated,  and  Prussia  was  prepared 
both  "blood  and  iron."  Bismarck  imni< 
and  quite  unexpectedly  introduced  It 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  the  governing  body 
German  Confederation,  a  new  plan 
federation  of  German  states.  With  tb 
background,  to  satisfy  the  Italian  treai 
marck  picked  a  quarrel  with  Austria  4 
administration  of  Holstein,  declared  1 
confederation  dissolved,  attacked  Austi 
invited  the  other  German  states  to  do  li 
None  of  the  other  important  states  skii 
Prussia.  Four  of  them  stood  with  > 
But  Prussia  was  prepared,  trained  am 
for  war.  In  seven  weeks  Austria  was  d 
and  soon  after  all  Germany  was  at  the 
of  the  Prussians. 

Prussia  now  annexed  the  kingdom  c 
over,  four  duchies  and  the  free  city  of  Fr^ 
bringing  under  the  Prussian  kmg  pra 
all  the  peoples  and  land  along  the  nort 
from  the  Russian  border  to  the  border 
land.  There  was  no  thought  of  hav 
people  of  these  states  vote  on  the  que: 
annexation  as  had  been  done  in  Italy. 
were  annexed  by  the  right  of  conquest 
crees  issued  from  Berlin,  where  one  kii 
ruled  by  "divine  right"  deposed  two  c 
others  whose  thrones  were  similarly  b 
up.  Thus  increased,  Prussia  became  th< 
in  a  new  CSerman  Confederation  which  ii 
all  but  four  German  states  and  from 
Austria  was  excluded. 

The  "blood  and  iron"  policy  had  triu 
Prussia  had  humbled  Austria  and  beco 
dominant  power  in  Germany.  Yel  d 
was  not  united.  The  four  southern 
still  were  outside  the  Confederation.  S 
was  need  for  more  "blood  and  iron.' 
marck  believed  a  war  between  Frani 
Prussia  inevitable  and  (Hazen's  "  Europ 
iSis."  pp.  2Ho-2(X))  "in  his  opinion  it  « 
sirable  as  the  only  way  of  complctii 
unification,  since  Napoleon  111  would 
willingly  consent  to  the  extension  of  chi 
federation  to  include  the  South  German 
K\\  vVv^v  Vv<i  d^vied  was  that  it  should  ci 
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iely  the  right  moment,  when  Prussia  was 
;ly  ready,  and  that  it  should  come  by  act 
ranee,  so  that  Prussia  could  pose  before 
pe  as  merely  defending  herself  against  a 
on  aggressor.  In  his  "Reminiscences"  he 
s  that  he  entertained  his  belief  as  early  as 

'That  a  war  with  France  would  succeed 
ar  with  Austria  lay  in  the  logic  of  history;' 
again,  *I  did  not  doubt  that  a  Franco- 
lan  war  must  take  place  before  the  con- 
tion  of  a  United  Germany  could  be  real- 

The  unification  of  Germany  being  his 
me  aim,  he  was  bound  by  logic  and  am- 
1  to  sec  that  that  war  occurred." 
explains  frankly  in  his  "Reminiscences"  how 
ought  the  war  about.  There  was  a  delicate 
matic  situation  between  Prussia  and 
:e  in  1870  which  arose  over  the  succession  to 
ipanish  throne.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
us.  The  French  ambassador  went  to  see 
and   made   certain    demands.    The    Em- 

telegraphcd  these  to  Bismarck  saying 
he  could  use  his  discretion  about  publish- 
hem.  Von  Moltke  and  Roon,  the  great 
»ian  soldiers,  were  with  Bismarck  when 
elegram  came.  They  were  in  a  dejected 
I  for  they  saw  no  chance  of  war.  Then,  says 
arck,  "  I  reduced  the  telegram  by  striking 
ordsbut  without  adding  or  altering.  .  .  . 
I  read  out  the  concentrated  edition  to  my 
guests  Moltke  remarked:  'Now  it  has  a 
ent  ring;  it  sounded  before  like  a  parley; 
it  is  like  a  flourish  in  answer  to  a  challenge.' 
nt  on  to  explain:  'If  in  execution  of  his 
sty's  order  1  at  once  communicate  this 
which  contains  no  alteration  in  or  addition 
le  telegram,  not  only  to  the  newspapers, 
also  by  telegraph  to  all  our  embassies,  it 
be  known  in  Paris  before  midnight,  and 
•nly  on  account  of  its  contents,  but  also  on 
mt  of  the  manner  of  its  distribution,  will 
the  effect  of  a  red  rag  upon  the  Gallic 

Fight  we  must  if  we  do  not  want  to  act 
7art  of  the  vanquished  without  a  battle. 
?ss,  however,  essentially  depends  upon  the 
ession  which  the  origination  of  the  war 
rs  upon  us  and  others;  it  is  important  that 
lould  be  the  party  attacked,  and  this  Gallic 
veening  and  touchiness  will  make  us  if 
mounce  in  the  face  of  Europe,  so  far  as  we 
v'ithout  the  speaking  tube  of  the  Reichstag, 
we  fearlessly  met  the  public  threats  of 
cc.'  He  adds  that  'this  explanation 
?ht  about  in  the  two  generals  a  revulsion 
more  joyous  mood,  the  liveliness  of  which 
ised  me.' " 

le  trick  had  its  desired  effect.  France  de- 
d  war  against  Prussia.  The  ever  ready 
xl  and  iron"  were  loosed  again. 
crything^as  as  Bismarck  wished.  The 
h  German  states  joined  Prussia.  The 
ch  were  defeated  quickly  and  completely. 
ss  than  six  months,  after  the  openm^  gun 
fired,  on  Januarv  18,  1871,  King  William 
irst  was  crowned  Emperor  of  a  united  Ger- 
r,*the-four  southern  states  had  joined  the 


Empire,  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  been 
annexed  to  Prussia. 

In  less  than  ten  years  the  great  Chancellor 
had  turned  a  second  rate  German  state  into  an 
Empire,  a  first  class  power  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  He  did  it  by  "blood  and  iron," 
by  unscrupulous  diplomacy  backed  by  the  best 
trained  army  in  Europe,  and  by  unhesitatingly 
throwing  the  country  into  war  where  the  army 
could  be  used. 

The  present  Emperor  inherited  German 
militarism  and  German  Imperialism,  a  belief 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  strength  of 
the  German  Army.  The  lessons  of  the  history 
of  his  country  and  of  his  family  are  plain.  Ger- 
many was  built  by  "blood  and  iron." 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  speech 
he  made  to  the  army  and  navy  three  days  be- 
fore his  speech  to  the  people,  he  reiterated 
Bismarck's  doctrine  in  these  words: 

"The  soldier  and  the  army,  not  parliamentary 
majorities,  have  welded  together  the  German 
Empire.    My  confidence  is  placed  on  the  army.'' 

At  the  centenary  of  the  firm  of  Krupp,  at 
Essen,  the  Emperor  said: 

"The  history  of  this  firm  is  a  piece  of  Prussian 
and  German  history.  Krupp  guns  have  been 
with  the  Prussian  lines  and  have  thundered 
on  the  battlefields  which  made  ready  the  way  to 
German  unity  and  won  it  at  last." 

William  11  broke  with  the  great  Chancellor, 
not  because  he  believed  more  in  the  people  than 
Bismarck,  but  because  he  believed  so  much  in 
the  rule  by  divine  right  that  he  was  unwilling 
even  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  Chancellor  who 
had  made  the  Empire. 

Bismarck's  use  of  "blood  and  iron"  made 
Germany  the  strongest  nation  on  the  European 
continent.  But  he  recognized  very  clearly 
that  "blood  and  iron"  was  a  policy  to  be  used 
with  great  care.  Before  every  one  of  the  three 
wars  he  precipitated  he  was  careful  to  do  two 
things:  (i)  to  isolate  the  country  he  was  going 
to  attack  by  arrangements  that  would  keep 
other  nations  from  interfering  with  his  war  and 
(2),  be  certain  that  his  army  was  better  prepared 
than  the  enemy. 

This  was  the  game  that  Bismarck  played  by 
which  he  achieved  the  great  ambition  of  his 
life  —  the  unification  of  Germany. 

Emperor  William  has  :.n  even  larger  vision. 
"Our  future  is  on  the  water,"  he  announced. 
"The  more  the  Germans  go  upon  the  water  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us."  This  announcement 
was  in  1901.  But  the  date  of  the  first  naval 
programme  was  1893,  three  years  after  Bis- 
marck's retirement.  The  Kiel  Canal  was 
opened  in  1895.  To  further  his  imperialism, 
the  Emperor  has  used  the  "mailed  fist,"  the 
threat  of  his  army  rather  than  the  army  itself. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  Ka^vy^Vs  vwv- 
perialism.  boLcV^eA  >aN  \W  **rcv^^vL^  ^xsvV  ^^'^ 
achieved,  aud  as  \tvVWtvcvi\w  \\v^  ^\vis^^x^  '^^^^^'^^ 
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PRUSSIA  UP  TO  1863 
THE  KINtiDOM  Will  N  BISMARCK  BhCAME  CHANCnL- 
I.OR  TO  KINt;  Wll  1.1AM  1  — A  DIVIDI  l>  STAlt.  A  MLM- 
llhK  OF  nil-:  l.l  KMAN  0>NH:DhRA  I  ION  WHICH  WAS 
I>OMlNAll.l)  HY  AISIRIA  UNDHR  FRANCIS  JOShPII  II 
Till.    rRI.SINl     Rl  l.l.R 

In  iHg^,  the  year  in  which  ihc  Kiel  (3anal 
was  iHH'ned.  C^ermanv  joined  France  and  Russia 
an  a  demand  upon  Japan  ihat  it  give  up  Port 
Arthur,  which  it  had  just  taken  from  the 
r.hinese.  Ihe  interest  of  Russia  and  therefore 
of  its  ailv,  France,  was  plain  enough.  Russia 
wanted  the  ix>rt  itself.  Cierniany's  inter- 
ference seemed  entirely  uncalled  for  and  pro- 
voked much  resentment  in  Japan,  liiis  com- 
binatii>n  against  Japan  threw  that  country 
uinln  Fngland  and  resulted  in  the  Anglo- 
lapanese  alliance  which  now  gives  the  Japanese 
fleet  an  excuse  to  attack  the  Cierman  port  of 
Kiaivchau.  .         ^         ,      , 

In  i8i>(>.  the  day  after  the  Jameson  raiders 
were  captured  bv  the  Bwrs.  Kmperor  William 
congratulated  President  Kruger  thai  it  had  been 
done  ** without  appealing  to  the  help  of  the 
liienillv  |H)wers."  IhiN  direct  slap  at  Fngland 
was  met  bv  the  formation  of  a  tl\ing  squadron 
and  bv  calling  attention  to  the  London  C-on- 
\ention  reserving  super\ision  of  the  foreign 
tola  lions  of  the  Transvaal  to  Fngland.  Later 
the  Imperor  snubbed  Krugor  and  was  very 
liiendiv  to  Fngland.  but  the  incident  served 
lo  sot  Fnglish  public  opinion  against  the  Kaiser 
,ilm«*sl  until  the  rise  of  the  Cierman  Navy  gave 
Fngland  a  renewed  feeling i»f  coolness. 

In  l^H)S.  after  Admiral  IVwe\  hail  liefeati-d 
the  Spanish  lleel  in  .Manila.  Admiral  Diederich 
«ilh  a  lierman  tUvl  entered  the  harKir  and 
^iuiuKnI  the  I.nglish  Admiral,  who  arrixed  about 
ll^c  >ame  lime,  as  to  what  his  attitude  would  be 
^viv  tiermanv  to  irv  lo  for^e  the  American 
iKvl  t*»  >i'^^*  "P  Manila.  I  he  answer  w.is 
^IlK'ient  tt>  prexent  Jim  nio\e  on  I  he  part  of 
^l^<^\  Gorman  admiral  but  not  to  prt-\ei\i  a  feeling 
in  Gu\crnnicni. 


|j|i^^<>^E  O  eJ\R  a    T    I    n  .y# 
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PRUSSIA   AT  THE    END   OF    1Scj4 

THF  FIR«ir  "blood -AND  IRON*'  WAR  IS  ^ 
AUSIRIA  AND  PRUSSIA  TOOK  THF  DANlbH  FRO 
Oh  H01.STCIN  AN»  I'UT  IT  UNDER  AUSTRIAN  AD. 
i  RATION  AND  THE  PROVING  1:  OF  SCHLfeSWIu  1 
WAS   I'UT   UNntR    PRUSSIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

In  i()o>,  the  iimperor  in  person  lanii 
Morocco,  where  France  felt  it  had  p^rt 
claims.  As  a  result  of  this  vbit  the  :! 
refused  to  accept  the  French  programm 
a.sked  for  a  conference  with  represent jti' 
the  leading  powei^  to  advise  him.  M.  Dd 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
tested  that  France  would  attend  to  the  n 
alone.  The  German  Chancellor,  Von  6 
used  threatening  language.  France  gav 
M.  Delca.sse  resigned.  The  "mailed  list' 
been  successful  and  another  country  wij 
voked  against  Germany. 

In  igoH  Austria  took  over  Bosnia  and  ^ 
govina.  Fngland  and  Russia  protested  tha 
was  against  the  stipulations  of  ihe  trea 
Berlin.  Russia  intimated  that  the  annei 
of  Slav  provinces  might  lead  to  its  interfei 
The  (lerman  Fniperor  responded  with  a  t 
of  instant  mobilization.  Russia  had 
reco\ered  from  its  Manchurian  campaigns 
the  (I/.ar  had  to  back  down.  Again  the  " n 
fist"  was  successful  and  another  nation 
given  a  grievance  against  Gennanv. 

In  locx)  an  agn^^ment  was  made  with  F 
concerning  Morocco.  All  was  seemingly 
factorv  when  on  the  first  of  July,  igii 
I  irst  Secretary  of  the  German  Embassy  i 
upon  the  Trench  l'\>rci^n  Minister  to  ii 
him  of  Cjermany's  decision  to  send  a  wj 
to  Agadir.  The  cruiser  Panther  scrscd  a 
"mailed  risl"  this  lime.  SU9failed  oi 
missii>n.  France  was  not  intimidated  as  b 
hut  the  incident  was  fresh  fuel  to  the  F 
fivling  against  Germany. 

In  Julv.  ic>oo.  at  the  launching  of  the  M' 
f\hh,  William  II  declared  that  the  "ocean 
indispensable  to  German  greatness": 
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I    >.-it.-,.r!"J,J[    AUSTRIA  J 
1     T    A      L       .     ^  _ 


AFTER  THE    PRUSSIAN-AUSTRIAN   WAR 
Bismarck's  second  "blood  and  iron"  venture 

WAS  TO  provoke  A  WAR  WITH  AUSTRIA,  DEFEAT  THAT 
COUNTRY  AT  SADOWA  IN  1866,  JOIN  THE  TWO  PARTS 
OF  rnt  PRUSSIAN  KINGDOM,  AND  ENLARGE  IT  BY 
TfcRRITORlAL   CONQUESTS 

"The  ocean  teaches  us  that  on  its  waves  and 
on  its  most  distant  shores  no  great  decision  can 
any  longer  be  taken  without  Germany  and 
uiihani  the  German  Emperor.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  in  order  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
excluded  from  big  foreign  affairs  that  thirty 
years  ago  our  people,  led  by  their  princes,  con- 
quered and  shed  their  blood.  Were  the  German 
people  to  let  themselves  be  treated  thus,  it 
would  be,  and  forever,  the  end  of  their  world- 
power;  and  1  do  not  mean  that  that  shall  ever 
cease.  To  employ,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  the 
suitable  means,  if  need  be." 

rhe  Emperor  has  carried  out  his  policies, 
(iermany  has  not  been  excluded  from  big 
foreign  affairs.  No  great  decision  has  been 
taken  without  Germany  and  the  German  Em- 
peror. But  the  net  result  of  the  activity  has 
been  to  leave  Germany  nearly  isolated  when  the 
great  war  came  —  in  the  very  predicament  in 
which  Bismarck  used  to  manceuvre  the  enemies 
of  (icrmany  before  provoking  war.  Moreover, 
he  has  forgotten  Bismarck's  maxim  that  "suc- 
cess essentially  depends  upon  the  impression 
which  the  origination  of  the  war  makes  upon 
us  and  others;  it  is  important  that  we  should 
be  the  party  attacked." 

Whatever  the  provocation  in  this  war,  Ger- 
many actually  declared  war  first  on  Russia, 
France,  and  England. 

rhere  is  another  policy  or  rather  belief 
which  Emperor  William  inherits.  It  is  exem- 
plified in  the  speech  he  made  as  late  as  1910,  in 
which    he    said: 

"(considering  myself  as  the  instrument  of 
the  Lord,  without  heeding  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  the  day,  I  gp  my  way." 

Against  the  spread  of  democratic  principles 
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AFTER  THE    FRANCO-PRUSSIAN    WAR 
Bismarck's  third  exi'krimknt  in   "blood  and 

iron"  was  to  ENGINLtR  A  WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 
DEFEAT  ITS  ARMIES,  TAKE  ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE 
AND  CREATE  A  NEW  GERMAN  EMPIRE  WITH  PRUSSIA 
AT    ITS    HEAD 

the  Kaiser  stands  as  the  first  defence.  Behind 
him  are  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and^the  Czar. 
But  the  German  Emperor,  the  champion  of 
Teutonism  against  the  Slav,  is  the  defender  of 
autocracy  of  which  the  Czar  is  the  best  ex- 
ponent. The  German  Emperor's  insistence  of 
his  divine  right  has  lost  Germany  the  sympathy 
of  the  democratic  countries  of  the  world. 

At  the  Oxford  Commencement  this  year  the 
German  Ambassador  to  England  was  given  an 
honorary  degree,  and  in  giving  it  the  college 
authorities  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  strained 
situation  between  England  and  Germany  that 
was  acute  in  iqii  had  been  entirely  relieved. 
A  few  days  later  six  English  battleships  were  in 
the  friendly  harbor  of  Kiel  during  the  great 
Kiel  Week.  Oflicers  of  both  nations  danced  gaily 
on  the  decks  of  the  British  dreadnaught  A]ax, 

Five  weeks  later  the  A\ax  with  a  great  fleet 
was  in  the  North  Sea  "to  capture  or  destroy" 
their  hosts  of  but  a  short  time  before. 

The  German  Emperor  cut  short  his  yearly 
visit  to  Norway.  President  Poincar^  hurried 
back  from  Russia  to  France,  Earl  Kitchener 
was  stopped  at  Calais  on  his  way  to  Egypt  and 
brought  back  to  organize  England  for  war. 
Germany's  threat  prevented  Russia  from 
disturbing  Austria's  Balkan  policies  once 
before.  The  "mailed  fist"  had  worked  against 
almost  every  country  in  Europe  and  yet  no 
war  had  occurred.  Then  suddenly  it  fails, 
Germany's  threat  of  mobilization  is  met  by 
mobilization  elsewhere,  and  the  Emperor  finds 
himself  isolated,  fighting  half  the  world  and 
with  little  sympathy  from  the  other  half.  With 
him  is  only  Austria,  which  precipitated  the 
struggle  and  to  whose  assistanc^i  tv^  ^^\!^.* 


MEN  WHO    CONTROL  THE   DESTINY 

OF   EUROPE 


SIR  EDWARD  GREY 

SIR  h\)\\'\H\)(,HhY  has  been  at  the  head 
of  th*:  British  fonif^n  otficc  for  nine  >ears. 
He  has  bci-n  in  ihir  British  public  ser- 
vice 50  '.ears,  in  Parhameni.  as  under  Sec- 
retary of  Slatf  undrr  Gladstone,  and  in  his 
present  p^^isition.      I  he  strikinti  fact  about  him 

that  which  En^hshmen  of  both  parlies  place 
in  his  hands  the  fate  oi  the  nalirm  with  implicit 
confidencf  is  the  honesty  and  frankness  of  his 
every  public  action. 

He  is  not  a  diplomat  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.  He  has  no  tricks  or  wiles.  He  is  en- 
tirely straightforward.  With  all  the  cards 
on  the  table,  he  crmducls  the  foreign  atTairs  of 
the  British  Empire  in  much  the  same  way  as 
other  business  is  conducted. 

He  has  had  the  least  possible  hand  in  the 
intrigues,  compacts,  phus,  plans,  and  strata- 
gems of  the  European  diplomatic  arena.  As 
far  as  her  situation  would  permit  he  endeavored 
to  realize  for  England  the  venerable  American 
policy  of  a  friendship  for  all,  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none!  The  other  day  in  the  House 
of  C>>mmons  he  made  it  clear  that  England  was 
under  no  agreement  or  contract  to  fight  for 
France  or  Russia. 

His  natural  disposition  to  avoid  the  compli- 
cations of  the  continental  game  of  empire, 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  a  speech  he  made  in 
January,  i()i2. 

"Eet  me  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
people  who.  as  I  think,  are  very  bad  advisers 
with  regard  to  foreign  policy.  There  is  a 
certain  section,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  N\' hie h  think  we  do  not  interfere  nearly 
enough,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
in  Asia.  Mongolia,  I  think,  was  the  last 
selected  as  a  part  in  which  we  should  take  an 
active  interest.  Believe  me  if  you  are  going  to 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  that  kind,  and  this 
country  is  going  to  interfere  actively  in  Central 
Asian  questions  far  beyond  our  own  Indian 
frontier,  you  are  going  to  incur,  not  only  the 
very  heavy  naval  expenditure  which  we  have 
already,  but  a  vastly  increased  military  expendi- 
ture as  well;  and  the  people  who  press  upon  me  a 
different  foreign  policy  to  that  which  is  now 
being  pursued  are,  it  seems  to  me.  people  who 
are  really  advocating  as  a  foreign  policy  the 
maximum  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  at  large  and  the  minimum  of  friendship; 
because  the  policy,  if  it  were  carrieil  out.  would 
soon  leave  us  without  a  friend  in  I*  urope." 

The  p<»Iicy  of  not  meddling  with  other  nations 
and  provoking  their  hostility  seems  well  repaid 


when  in  a  crisis  like  this  the  long  expected 
German-English  war  comes  and  finds  Englaad 
with  many  allies  and  Germany  almost  isolated. 


COUNT  BERCHTOLD 

COUNT  LEOPOLD  BERCHTOLD. 
whose  aggressive  policy  toward  Senna 
precipitated  the  war  of  the  worid.  is 
the  second  Austrian  statesman  with  a  foreign 
:  olicy  more  active  than  playing  "a  brilliant 
Ucond"  to  Germany.  In  1908  Count  d'.Aeh- 
renthal.  who,  as  Ambassador  to  Russia,  had 
feared  the  revolutionists,  risked  starting  a  Euro- 
pean war  by  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  .Austria.  Berchtold  took  the  same  risk  this 
\ear  in  undertaking  to  discipline  Ser\ia.  But 
this  time  Russia  had  recovered  from  the  Jap- 
anese War! 

Count  Berchtold  is  an  intellectual  and  cour- 
teous diplomat,  of  unmilitary  training. 

He  succeeded  d'Aehrenthal  not  only  at  the 
Eoreign  Office  in  Vienna  but  previously  at  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  know  as  a  prot^^  and  to  some  extent 
a  disciple  of  d'Aehrenthal.       He  was  a  youi^ 
Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  when  he  wis  sent 
there   in    1907   by  d'Aehrenthal  —  apparently 
under  forty  —  of  a  tall  and  exceptionally  grace- 
ful  figure,   long  limbed   but   not   athletic.    A 
healthy  pallor  lent  distinction  to  regular  fea- 
tures, and  scant,  soft,  brown    hair   of  an  in- 
defmite  tone  added  to  the  height  of  a  broad  brow 
and  gave  an  intellectual  cast  of  countenance. 
An  arist(Krat  to  the  finger  tips,  at  home,  like 
his  predecessor,  rather  in  the  drawing  room  and 
the  cabinet   than  in   the  field.    Berchtold  has 
shown  the  same  calculating  daring — intellec- 
tual rather  than  ph\'sical. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Austria's  uhi- 
matum  to  Scrvia  on  July  26,  19 14,  was  made 
with  any  less  knowledge  of  consequences  by 
Berchtold  than  the  annexation  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  by  d'Aehrenthal  in  1908.  If  any 
foreign  diplomat  to-day  knows  the  aims  of 
Russian  diplomacy,  it  is  Berchtold.  When,  in 
I'ebruary,  1913,  Prince  Gottfried  Hohenlohe 
reached  Petersburg,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Erancis  Joseph  to  the  Czar,  with  powers  to  ne- 
gotiate if  necessary  the  menacing  situation  in 
the  Balkans,  Berchtold  showed  an  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  friendly  diplomacy,  for 
Hohenlohe  is  not  only  intimate  with  the  mc»st 
powerful  of  the  Cirand  Dukes  but  is  also  in 
favor  with  the  Emperor.  The  upshot  of  Ho- 
henlohe's  mission  must  ultimately  have  been 
ineffective:    but  Austria's  aims  at  the  Sanjak 
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:ar  and  an  outlet  on  the  /^gean  are 
as  well  known.  Her  foreign  policy 
the  consistent  development  of  the 
turn  given  to  it  by  d'Aehrenthal. 
directed  by  a  man  of  supple  and  in- 
orce  rather  than  physical  vigor  and 
lane  of  an  aristocrat  who  still  regards 
velopment  as  a  thing  entirely  d\  nas- 
istocratic.  The  preservation  and 
he  Austrian  Empire  is  the  goal,  and 
f  time  the  stake. 
e  of  success  cannot  be  t(H)  high. 

4  BETHMANN-HOLLWKG 

.OSOPHER  and  academician,  Theo- 
l  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  by  a 
len  upheaval  of  destin\',  inherits  of 
I  and  iron"  tradition  of  Bismarck 
itbreak  of  world-wide  war.  Me  is 
aunt;  a  quiet,  \et  compelling  pres- 
hen  he  speaks  it  is  straightfor- 
nply.  His  sincerity  is  rather  more 
lan,  his  thoroughness  entirely  Cier- 
vity  is  the  essence  of  him.  But,  com- 
nd  persuading  as  is  his  physical  pre- 
many  has  not  hitherto  jfound  him  a 
;  figure. 

hmann-HolIweg  comes  from  an  old 
erchant  family  ennobled  in  1840.  He 
s  old  and  has  been  Imperial  Chan- 
c  19CX).  He  and  the  Kaiser  were 
Dgethcr  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
aiser's  confidence  in  him  and  friend- 
him  date  back  to  those  early 
jvertheless  he  has  risen  to  the 
)pointive  oflice  in  the  Empire,  not 
ism,  but  through  the  stereotyped 
German  ofticialdom,  each  step  in 
patiently  gained  and  creditably 
ted. 

in-Hollweg  studied  law  at  Gottingen, 
and  Berlin,  from  1875  to  1879,  and 
^ing  the  legal  profession  for  the  next 
he  was  appointed  judge  at  Potsdam, 
n,  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the 

ointment  to  the  chancellorship  in  i(>o8 
n  the  Empire  was  thought  to  be 
isis.  Certain  elements  in  the  Reich- 
trying  to  make  the  chancellor  a  res- 
Ificer;  a  fmancial  bill,  which  com- 
e  Empire  to  the  expenditure  of 
x>,  stJMKl  in  danger  of  being  de- 
on  BiJluw  had  lost  the  confidence 
'ichstag  through  his  cynicism,  and 
he  Kaiser  through  hinting  to  the 
X'  more  careful  about  public  uttcr- 
ver\one  wondered  who  the  "next 
Id  be. 

ointment  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  came 
surprise.  Yet  it  has  been  fairly  jus- 
ilthough  the  Chancellor  is  a  "Kaiser- 
sinks  his  personality  into  the  shadow 
»eror,  he  has  conducted  his  ofTice  with 


HERBERT  HENRY  ASQUITH 


THE  foremost  diplomatic  figure  in  the 
great  European  War.  from  the  English 
speaking  viewpoint,  is  the  Right  Honor- 
able Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  and  First  l-ord  of  the  Treasury  — 
a  Yorkshireman  of  Puritan  stock,  who.  without 
family,  influences,  or  fortune,  has  worked  his 
way  up  from  the  bottom  until  he  stands  to-day 
in  the  powerful  position  held  by  Gladstone  — 
a  position  which  is  one  of  the  directing  forces 
behind  /nodern  civilization. 

Born  at  Moreley,  Yorkshire,  on  September  12, 
1852,  he  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  and  at  Balliol  College.  Oxford.  He 
became  barrister  at  24  years  of  age  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  and  as  early  as  i8()o  became  a  Queen's 
(counsellor.  \\h  ambition,  however,  lay  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  East  Fife 
in  1886.  It  was  four  years  later  that  he  moved 
the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  which  overthrew 
Lord  Salisbury's  government,  and  was  made 
Home  Secretary  in  the  new  Liberal    Ministry. 

It  was  Asquith  who  coined  the  phrase  as  to 
the  Government's  "plowing  the  sand"  in 
their  endeavor  to  pass  Liberal  legislation  with  a 
hostile  House  of  Lords.  During  his  three  years 
of  office  he  confirmed  the  high  opinion  formed 
of  his  ability.  The  Liberal  defeat  of  1895  left 
him  out  of  office  for  eleven  years. 

During  the  vears  of  Unionist  ascendancy, 
Mr.  Asquith  divided  his  energies  between  his 
legal  work  and  politics,  and  became  identified 
with  Lord  Rosebery's  attitude  toward  Irish 
Home  Rule.  When  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  in 
i()t)$,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  be- 
came Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
pledged  himself  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  old- 
age  pensions,  and  his  advocacy  of  other  social 
reforms  greatly  increased  his  popularity.  On 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Banner- 
man  in  1908  the  King  appointed  him  Prime 
Minister. 


president  poincare  of 
franc:e 

PRESIDENT  P01NCJ\RK,  of  France,  is 
the  great  champion  of  electoral  reform  at 
home,  and  of  the  Triple  Entente  abroad, 
His  first  executive  act  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public was  to  appoint  as  ambassador  to  Russia 
Mr.    Delcasse,   father  of  the  Triple    Entente. 

France  is  now  enjoying  the  rewards  of  one  of 
these,  policies  of  Delcass^  and  Poincar^.  She 
has  Russia  and  England  as  allies  in  the  long- 
expected  conflict  with  Germany. 

The  President  of  France  is  a  bearded  pale- 
faced,  rather  short  and  stout  man  who  impresses 
friend  and  foe  alike  with  his  mental  ability. 
He  has  the  versatility  of  his  race.  According 
to  the  painter,  Degas,  he  "is  the  only  politician 
who  knows  anything  about  art." 
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He  is  a  patron  of  the  turf,  an  author  of  widely 
read  books  which  won  him  a  place  in  the  French 
Academy  beside  his  famed  artist  cousin,  Henri. 
As  a  lawyer  he  stood  first  at  the  Bar,  and  as 
an  educator  he  has  been  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  While  Minister  of  Finance,  he 
put  on  the  statutes  laws  regulating  and  equaliz- 
ing the  taxation  of  millions.  He  has  been 
counsel  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  president  of  the  Philotechnique 
Franfaise,  and  president  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  undimin- 
ished vigor,  for  he  is  only  54  years  old.  In  this 
crisis  it  is  fortunate  for  France  that  she  has  in 
the  Presidency  one  of  the  few  strong  characters 
who  have  held  that  office  since  the  last  war  with 
Germany  brought  about  the  Third  Republic. 


BARON    CONRAD    VON    HOTZENDORF 

THE  direction  of  the  armies  of  Austria- 
Hungary  lies  in  the  hands  of  Baron 
Conrad  Von  Hotzendorf.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  aged  Emperor,  and  rank  and 
file  of  the  army,  and  is,  besides  possessing 
unique  qualifications  and  capacity  for  army 
organization,  the  Kitchener  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Political  affairs  in  Austria  brought  him  to 
the  front  in  1906,  when  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  receiving  the  rank  of  general 
in  1908.  Three  years  later  he  was  relieved  from 
this  position  to  become  army  inspector  in  1911. 
But  m  1912  he  was  recalled  to  the  post  of  chief 
of  staff. 


GRAND  ADMIRAL  VON  TIRPITZ 

ADMIRALVONTIRPITZmadetheGerman 
/A  Navy.  Only  war  will  tell  whether  he  has 
I  V  made  it  as  effective  as  several  generations 
of  Englishmen  have  made  the  British  Navy,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  Von  Tirpitz's  work  is  the  equal  of 
any  Navy  in  the  world. 

His  activities  during  the  fall  manoeuvres  of 
1894  won  for  him  the  recognition  of  the  Kaiser, 
who  mentioned  that  fact  m  the  royal  message 
sent  to  the  commander,  Freiherr  von  dcr  Goltz. 
Von  Tirpitz's  reward  was  promotion.  He  was 
made  Chief  of  Staff  and  was  given  charge  at 
Kiel.  The  plans  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  next 
year  were  drawn  up  by  him  and  the  Kaiser  did 
not  miss  an  opportunity  after  that  to  show  his 
appreciation. 

After  he  had  become  Secretary  of  State  in 
1898,  von  Tirpitz  began  a  campaign  the  like  of 
which  Germany  had  never  before  known.  His 
intention  was  to  make  the  naval  service  as  strong 
as  the  military  arm.  A  naval  base  was  estal^ 
fished  at  Kiel,  the  methods  of  the  Engineering 
Corps  were  modernized,  and  a  new  set  of  regula- 
tions was  arranged  for  the  education  of  the  new 
generation  of  officers.  Supplementary  bills  were 
passed,  through  his  efforts,  in  1900  and  1906. 
He  was  then  made  a  noble  with  a  hereditary  title. 


This  old  gray  Gertti^n  admiral  jond 
ernment's  service  as  a  naval  cadet  in 
ago.  German  sea  power  consisted  < 
lection  of  obsolete  fngates,  cupho 
called  the  Prussian  Navy.  He  noirdi 
second  largest  navy  in  the  world.  01 
think  that,  having  devoted  his  life  to 
contest  in  naval  construction  with  Gt 
tain,  he  would  be  a  strong  Anglophobt 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  All  his  chfldi 
been  educated  in  England,  and  heisi 
admirer  of  the  best  things  in  Britisbc 
and  achievement.  Perhaps  more  thani 
one  man  he  is  responsible  for  the  alma 
competitive  building  programme  of  I 
navies  during  the  last  generation,  dingi 
iously  to  his  "two  to  three"  Germat 
against  Great  Britain's  insistent  '*t«( 

KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIl 

THE  figure  of  the  young  Kingo 
—  a  man  39  years  of  age 
against  a  picturesque  backgroi 
European  conflict.  His  voice  was  1 
by  the  world-at-large  when,  in  t 
defence  of  his  little  kingdom,  he  calle 
soldiers  in  a  spirited  proclamation 
their  country  to  the  last  drop  of  bfc 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a  co 

The  full  name  of  the  Belgian  King 
Leopold-Clement-Maric-Menard.  H 
in  Brunswick  on  April  8,  1875,  and 
surviving  son  of  the  Count  of  Handen 
in  1905.  He  is  of  a  studious  dispoe 
bears  a  striking  resemblance,  to  his  u 
Leopold  II.  He  was  married  in  I90( 
beth.  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  third  da 
Duke  Charles  of  Bavaria,  and  was 
King  of  Belgium  in  1909. 

He  knows  America  well,  having  spt 
an  entire  year  in  1898  in  this  countr\' 
heir-presumptive.  In  19 10  he  disp 
Washington  Baron  de  Beaulieu,  one  \ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Belgian  < 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  officiallv 
the  President  of  his  accession  to  ll 
bein^  the  first  European  sovereign 
special  ambassador  to  the  United 
formally  announce  his  accession. 

He  resembles  his  late  uncle  in  the 
ness  with  which  he  reads  the  leading  n 
of  Europe.  Every  momin^  the  Loud 
the  Pans  Tempi,  the  Berhn  Kreui  Z 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  are  pk 
his  study  table.  He  likewise  reads  tb 
press,  particularly  those  papers  « 
attention  to  electrical  subjects.  Hb 
engineering.  Some  months  before  he 
the  throne  he  ran  a  locomotive  from  tl 
Capital  to  the  Frontier.  He  is  now  si 
make  himself  an  authority  on  wireless  t< 
and  has  had  a  complete  radio-tdegri 
tem  fitted  up  at  his  palace  at  l^ken  i 
ments.  He  is  a  hard  working,  mot 
stitutional  monarch. 
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^DUKE    FRANCIS-FERDINAND 

£  whole  world  was  startled  when 
le  news  was  spread  broadcast  that 
le  heir  to  the  Hapsburg's  imperial 
together  with  his  morganatic  wife, 
chess  of  Hohenberg,  had  been  assas- 
at  Sarajevo.  When  the  news  of  the 
ation  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Duchess 
oken   to   the    aged    Emperor,   Francis 

he  cried:  "Horrible,  horrible!  No 
s  spared  me." 

le  last  twenty  years  Francis  Ferdinand 
n  the  dark  horse  of  Europe.  Perhaps 
rgence  in  many  ways  from  popular  ideas 

an  Emperor  ought  to  be  may  be  ac- 

for  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time  he 
inty-six  years  old  he  never  expected 
ithin  reach  of  the  crown,  as  he  was  not 
:he  line  of  succession. 
as  born  in  iSby  His  mother.  Maria 
lata,  was  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  II 
iS.  Through  the  tragic  death  of  Oown 
Rudolph    in    1889.    Archduke   C.harles 

(the  Emperor's  brother  and  Francis 
(id's    father),    was    made   heir   to   the 

Charles  Ludwig,  however,  on  account 
isked  to  be  excused  from  the  succession, 
iving  the  way  to  the  throne  clear  to 

Ferdinand  calmly  announced  in  1893 
was  not  in  love  with  any  of  the  Arch- 
es at  the  Imperial  Court  but  with  one 
•  companions,  an  obscure  Bohemian 
;,  the  Emperor  was  dumfounded,  and 
mtess  was  promptly  discharged,  and 
iduke  set  out  on  a  trip  around  the  world, 
tmpted  to  return  through  the  United 
without  disclosing  his  identity,  but  was 
:ed  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  where  he 
1  much  attention.  Eventually  the  Em- 
ve  his  consent  to  a  morganatic  marriage 
e  Countess  (Sophie  Chotek)  but  the 
<e  was  compelled  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
never  would  attempt  to  place  his  wife 
;hildren  on  the  throne.     The  Countess, 

marriage,  took  rank,  as  Fuerstin  of 
erg,  and  in  1905  was  given  the  rank  of 

:is  Ferdinand  had  been  brought  up  in 
\y  and  had  no  particular  training  for 
ft,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
a  ^reat  influence  in  the  affairs  of  State, 
risis  attending  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
Tzegovina  in  i(>o8,  and  in  the  Balkan 
1912-1913,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
ip  of  men  who  pulled  the  dual  monarchy 
the  fire  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
IS  of  modern  diplomacy, 
nand  was  made  a  general  and  rc- 
td  the  Austrian  general  staff  with 
uccess  in  1891.  He  look  up  locomo- 
(ineering  as  a  hobby,  and  was  recog- 
s  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  countr>'- 
ills  of  his  castle  at  Konopischt  were 
vith    the    antlers   of   2,000  stags  and 


chamois,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of  tigers 
killed  in  India,  the  tusks  of  elephants  slain 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  pelts  of  bears  shot  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


HORATIO     HERBEF<T     KITCHENER 

THE  eyes  of  all  l^ngland  are  focused  at 
present  on  Earl  Kitchener,  the  "organ- 
izer of  victory"  who  stands  to-day  in 
supreme  command  of  the  destinies  of  the  British 
land  forces,  both  ai>  Secretary  of  War  and  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army. 

Earl  Kitchener  is  a  tall  man,  64  years  old, 
with  heavy  gray  moustache  and  wavy  gray 
hair,  which  he  wears  parted  in  the  middle.  He 
has  a  sunburnt,  determined-looking  face,  large 
steel-blue  eyes,  and  square  jaws. 

Until  the  events  of  the  moment,  Kitchener  has 
never  commanded  against  the  organized  army 
of  any  Power  of  the  first  rank,  but  he  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  military  leader  in  Europe. 
He  was  born  in  County  Kerry,  in  1850,  of 
English  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  and  en- 
tered the  British  army  when  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  receivmg  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Offered  a  post  under  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  he  spent  some  years  in  Pal- 
estine, and  was  employed  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

When  Lord  Wolseley  waged  the  campaign  of 
Tel-cl-Kebir  in  1882,  Kitchener  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  cavalry,  fhen,  from 
1884  to  1885,  he  was  with  the  Nile  Expedi- 
tion. He  commanded  at  Suakim  in  1887 
and  he  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  as 
Sirdar  in  1890. 

Kitchener  stepped  into  world  fame  and  imo 
the  heart  of  every  Englishman  in  1896.  It  was 
then  that  he  began  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan,  and  two  years  later  the  Soudan  was 
conquered.  Thereupon,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  received  a 
grant  of  jBi50,(xx>  with  the  thanks  of  Par- 
liament, and  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Thereafter  he  was  popularly  referred  to  as 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum. 

The  days  of  glory  for  Kitchener  came  again 
in  1899,  when  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa  as 
chief  of  staff  with  Lord  Roberts.  How  he 
fmished  the  Boer  War,  how  he  arranged  the 
Peace  of  Vereeniging,  and  how  he  came  home  to 
be  made  a  Viscount,  with  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  grant  of  $250,000,  are  all  matters  of 
recent  history.  From  1902  to  IQ09  he  was 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  after  that  re- 
turned to  Egypt  in  the  capacity  of  British 
agent  and  consul-general  at  Cairo,  thus  return- 
ing to  the  scene  of  his  first  triumphs. 

Kitchener  of  Khartoum  has  proved  his  mettle 
in  many  and  varied  capacities.  He  is  one  of 
those  remarkable  Englishmen  whose  mission 
it  is  to  rule  countries  which  have  come  under 
British  dominion  during  the  extension  of  world- 
wide empire.     He  was  recently  cteaXiwi  -asv  ^a:^. 
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by  Kin^  George  and  has  received  many  dis- 
tinguishing honors. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  him,  a  characteristic 
one  being  his  reply  to  the  War  Office,  which  sent 
him  obsolete  guns  when  he  asked  for  th^  newest. 
He  is  reported  to  have  sent  the  sarcastic  reply, 
"  I  can  throw  stones  at  the  enemy  myself." 

SIR  JOHN  RUSHWORTH  JELLICOE 

SIR  JOHN  RUSHWORTH  JELLICOE, 
has  recently  been  made  Vice-Admiral 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Home  Fleet.  He  is  fifty-five  years  old  and  has 
spent  forty-two  years  in  the  Navy.  As  a 
lieutenant  he  was  present  at  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  and  afterward  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  as  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Brigade.  At  the  end  of  this  war  he  was 
presented  with  the  Khedive's  Bronze  Star  for 
his  gallant  service. 

When  the  ill-fated  Victoria  was  rammed  by 
the  Camperdown  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Jellicoe  was  seriously  ill 
with  the  Malta  fever  and  confined  in  the 
hospital  quarters  of  the  ship.  Sir  John  Tryon 
and  more  than  six  hundred  officers  and  men 
lost  their  lives,  but  "Jack"  Jellicoe  escaped. 

"How?"  he  exclaimed  recently,  in  speaking 
of  the  incident.     "  I  do  not  quite  know  myself." 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  his  temperature 
registered  at  103  shortly  before  the  collision, 
and  when  he  was  fished  out  and  landed  aboard 
the  rescuing  ship  it  was  normal,  and  normal  it 
remained. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  was  sent  to  China  in  com- 
mand of  a  naval  brigade  in  1898  to  help  subdue 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  later  he  acted  as 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Admiral  Edward  Seymour 
during  the  attempted  relief  of  the  Peking 
Legations  in  1900. 

Severely  wounded  by  a  bullet  through  his 
lungs  at  Teitsang,  when  he  recovered  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Eagle  and  presented  him  with  swords 
for  his  great  service  to  the  world  in  general 
and  the  Germans  in  particular  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  Chinese  Rebellion. 

Returning  from  China  an  invalid,  he  married 
Florence  Gwendoline  Cayzer,  in  1902. 

This  picturesque  sea-fighter  served  as  rear- 
admiral  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  1907-^  and  be- 
came Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Controller  of  the  Navy  in  1908-10.  He  be- 
came commander  of  the  Second  Squadron  of  the 
Home  Fleet  in  1911-12.  On  July  23d  last,  he 
was  appointed  Vice-Admiral  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Home  Fleet,  and  to  him 
was  sent  that  momentous  cablegram  when 
England  issued  her  declaration  of  war  —  "Cap- 
ture the  enemv  or  destroy  them." 

Admiral  Jellicoe  is  regarded  by  the  English 
as  responsible  more  than  any  other  officer  for 
the  marvelous  progress  in  the  naval  gunnery 
in  (he  English  fleet.  The  destinies  of  the  British 
Navy  arc  now  in  his  hands. 


MARQUIS  ANTONIO  Dl  SAN  CI 

THE  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  coi 
foreign  destinies  of  Italy.  H< 
dited  with  plunging  Italv  into 
and  keeping  her  aloof  from  another.  Hi 
about  the  war  with  Turkey,  but  is  op 
helping  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair 
to  an  ancient  Sicilian  family  of  *  man 
and  was  bom  in  1853.  He  is  ^a  aris 
the  core.  Devoting  himself  to  natic 
blems,  and  being  well  informed,  he 
public  life  as  a  senator.  At  f^rst,  on  2 
his  great  fluency,  he  was  regarded  as 
after  place  and  power.  His  first  di 
pointment  was  to  an  inferior  position 
Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Ag 
Upon  his  own  urgent  appeal  he  was  ti 
to  the  foreign  department  —  a  really 
ous  event,  as  it  proved  for  Italv.' 
such  an  impression  that  when '  xh 
Cabinet  came  into  power,  in  1899.  he 
Postmaster-General,  a  post  that  m*a 
uncongenial  to  him. 

But  upon  the  Cabinet's  reconstr 
attained  his  goal,  becoming  head  of  t 
office.  Here  he  came  in  direct  contac 
King,  who  for  long  was  unable  to  u 
the  extraordinary  secretiveness  of  his 
But  the  King's  confidence  was  at  la 
by  their  mutual  interest  in  old  coii 
ancient  monuments,  etc. 

San  Giuliano  has  been  an  extensiv 
in  Soudan  and  Abyssinia,  in  Asia,  and 
in  the  Balkan  States.  Through  t 
Alliance,  he  became  the  repository-  of  t 
of  the  Austrian  and  German  Alliam 
intrigues  between  Russians  and  the! 
the  spy  system  of  Austria,  all  which 
to  himself,  made  him  the  myster>*  im 
Europe.  Pressed  to  tell  what  he 
always  replied:  "I'll  tell  everything 
time  comes." 

As  a  former  Ambassador  to  Britai 
peared  everything  that  an  Italian  si 
polished  and  suave,  unpeccablc  in  tasl 
and  brilliant  —  indeed,  MachiaviU 
home  he  exhibited  many  talents,  life 
artistic,  which  he  attributed  largd' 
influence  of  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  t 
of  Cassaro,  a  great  social  leader.  Al 
he  owned  the  leading  journal  in  Ital 
that  and  other  periodicals  he  cot 
largely.  Upon  the  drama  of  the  dav 
recognized  authority,  as  well  as  on* 
is  a  student  and  a  lecturer.  Thcdisti 
Italian  is  well  remembered  in  America 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  Unit< 
during  the  Interpariiamentary  Unioi 
Louis  in  1904,  as  the  president  of  thi 
Delegation.  As  a  result  of  the  Italian 
War,  the  King  created  him  a  Knigh 
Order  of  the  Annunciation,  which  invc 
with  the  titular  designation  of  cousu 
King  and  almost  royal  prerogatives. 
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MINISTER  NIKOl-A  PASHITCH 

)LA  PASHITCH.  the  Prime  Min- 
?r  of  Servia,  the  little  kingdom  around 
ich  rages  the  European  War,  is  a 
•-e\  ed  man,  68  years  of  age,  of  medium 
igh  forehead,  and  long  bearded  face 
/s  virility  and  intellect,  lie  was  born 
char.  Servia,  in  i84().  Son  of  a  very 
lily  who  gave  him  a  g(K>d  education, 
)n  was  sent  to  the  Technical  Institute 
dc,  where  he  remained  for  four  years, 
^  to  1872. 

rty   vears  of  age.   Pashitch  became  a 
engineer  in  the  Servian-Turkish  War 
He  remained  there  two  years.     After 
le  appeared  as  a  very  active  member  ot 
ional    Deputies    in    the    old    Radical 
During  the  struggle  of  the  Serbs   he 
s  wav  to  the  oflicial  leadership  of  the 
Party  which  is  now  in  power  in  Servia 
opened  in  the  year  of  1881. 
ing  that  his  people  were  not  making 
his  spirit   revolted,  and,  in   i88^  he 
le  Zayenchar  Mutiny,  but  escaped  to 
vhile   twenty-one  of  his   confederates 
tenced,  executed,  and  shot.      It  hap- 
lat  at  this  time  Pashitch  was  near  the 
f  Bulgaria,  and  therefore  he  was  able 
€,  onlv   to  return   later  and   pick  up 
ggic  where  he  had  been  forced  to  stop. 
g  the  amnesty  of  1889  he  was  made  the 
f  Belgrade,  and  it  was  now  that  the 
vere   able   to   see   this   man    play   an 
\i   part   in  the  aid  of  his  countrymen, 
me  Prime  Minister  of  Servia. 
IS  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  ambassador 
a   in    1893,   where  he  won   the  great 
on  of  noted  diplomats  in  that  capital, 
t  this  time  that  he  cemented  the  friend- 
Russia    and    Servia   which    exists   so 
to-dav. 
:ch  was  accused  in   1899  of  stirring  a 
He   was    tried    and    sentenced,    but 
mprisonment.     The  charge  was  finally 
ed  at  the  intervention  of  Russia,  where 
ilready  gained  impressive  respect, 
people  believed  in  his  great  personality 
racter,  and  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Affairs  after  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
King  of  Servia.     When   Peter  became 
Servia  he  was  made  Prime  Minister, 
•rmany,  Pashitch  is  l<x)ked  upon  as  the 
of  the  Balkan  Alliance. 
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commission  was  with  the  milits^ry  department 
of  the  Imperial  naval  office,  and  later  he  be- 
came ofTicer  on  the  ironclail  H^urttemberfi. 

His  ability  gained  his  steady  promotion  and 
he  was  made  korvette-captain  and  leader  of  the 
central  ollice  of  the  Imperial  naval  board  in 
1894.  Four  years  afterward  he  became  frigate- 
captain  and  commander  of  the  ironclad  -"C^ir. 
His  next  ship  was  the  cruiser  Hansa.  He  be- 
came captain  at  sea  in  ickh).  Within  five 
\ears  ho  was  a  commcKJore  in  charge  of  the 
scouting  ships,  with  the  duties  of  second  ad 
miral  of  the  first  squadron.  It  befell  him  to 
lake  charge  of  the  work  of  setting  up  the  new 
naval  stations  from  Kiel  to  Sonderberg  in 
Schleswig  in  1008.  He  was  awarded  for  his 
work  in  connection  with  that  undertaking  by 
being  promoted  to  vice-admiral  in  i()(X). 

Admiral  Pohl  (up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  pres- 
ent Kuropean  ditliculties)  is  one  of  the  few 
commanding  German  naval  authorities  who 
have  been  on  a  (jerman  ship  when  it  exchanged 
the  actual  shots  of  war  The  only  opportunity 
Germany  has  had  to  try  out  the  navy,  since 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  renovated  it,  was  at  the 
forts  at  I  aku,  China,  in  1900,  while  the  Boxers 
were  active. 

Admiral  Pohl,  like  his  superior,  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  is  an  exponent  of  a  large  navy  for  Ger- 
many. He  would  divide  the  fk*et  into  two 
squadrons,  one  to  be  kept  in  the  North  Sea  in 
order  to  protect  the  German  coast,  and  the 
other  squadron  to  roam  the  world's  waters 
seeking  prizes  and  doing  what  it  can  to  destroy 
property  of  the  enemy. 

With  the  Kaiser  he  is  extremely  popular  and 
wears,  as  a  gift  from  his  sovereign,  the  medal 
of  the  second  class  (with  black)  Order  of  the 
Crown.  The  Czar,  whose  ships  Von  Pohl 
must  try  to  destroy,  has  bestowed  on  him  the 
St.  Stanislaus  Order. 


.DMIRAL  HUGO  VON  POHL 

R  chief  of  the  admiralty  staff  in  Ger- 
lany  is  a  mild  gentleman  59  years  of 
ge.  Admiral  Hugo  Pohl  was  born  in 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1855.  When 
only  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  in  iSyC), 
me  lieutenant  in  the  Imperial  German 
nd  three  years  later  was  made  a  first 
nt.  He  became  lieutenant-captain  on 
jting  cruiser  Carola  in  1887.     His  next 


COUNT  HELMUTH  VON  MOLTKE 

GENERAL  MOLTKE,  ^'^o,  as  chief  of 
staff,  is  credited  with  the  disposition 
and  direction  of  the  German  forces 
at  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  is  four  years  older 
than  his  French  antagonist,  General  Jolfr^. 
General  von  Moltke  looks  what  he  is,  a  typical 
product  of  German  militarism,  face  like  a  mask, 
rigid,  formal,  oflicial. 

Like  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  Chancellor  Beth- 
mann-hlollweg.  Furstenberg,  and  Von  der 
Goltz,  he  is  a  "Kaiserman";  that  is  to  say. 
he  is  now.  and  has  for  many  years  been,  a  fav- 
orite of  the  Kaiser,  holding  his  position  by  a 
combination  of  favor  and  ability  —  though 
rumor  has  several  times  declared  that  his  star 
at  court  had  ^rown  dim  and  that  only  the 
Kaiser's  inability  to  find  a  suitable  successor 
had  kept  him  where  he  was.  When  his 
uncle,  the  famous  field  marshal  Von  Moltke. 
died  in  1891.  the  present  General  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Kaiser  and  has  been  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  army  since  f  tb\Mw:^ ,  \SF^- 
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Gcficral  von  Mohkc  has  not  shown  himsdf  to 
be  J  i^reat  military  genius.  Many  bdie>'e  htm 
a  kM  able  strategist  than  General  von  der  Goltz. 
Hfs  promotion  to  chief  cA  staff  caused  a  good 
deal  ^/f  unfavorable  comment  which  has  how- 
ever  disappeared  with  time  and  the  evidence 
that  yfm  Moltke  is  able  to  handle  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  work. 

EMPEROR  FRANCIS  JOSEPH 

A  BROKEN  down  old  man,  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  who  holds  down  the 
destinies  of  Austria,  precipitated  the 
present  war  in  Europe.  His  tragic  career 
began  sixty-six  years  ago,  when,  on  December 
2,  1848,  as  a  slim,  pale,  delicate  youth  of 
eighteen,  he  found  himself  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  throne.  Two  weak-willed  gentlemen,  in 
turn,  s^^mewhat  frightened  at  the  responsibility 
iA  warring  states  within  their  Empire,  succes- 
sively laid  d^iwn  its  crown  with  immense  relief, 
and  left  the  beardless  student,  only  recently 
out  of  the  famous  Thercsianum  College,  to 
assume  its  burden. 

As  to  whether  he,  too,  at  that  age,  might 
have  exhibited  sfjme  of  the  wavering  spirit  of 
his  father,  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  and  his 
uncle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  mercilessly  ambitious  mother, 
the  Princess  Sophia,  only  the  words  in  which 
he  greeted  his  new  honor  can  give  us  any 
clue:  "Oh,  my  youth!  Thou  art  forever  gone 
from  me!" 

Yet  with  those  words  on  his  lips  he  put  that 
youth  behind  him,  mounted  the  throne,  and 
became  Emperor  of  Austria,  destined  to  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  commanding 
figures  of  his  age. 

He  found  his  empire  composed  of  seventeen 
warring  kingdoms,  chief  of  which  was  Hungary. 
For  nmetccn  years,  internal  dissensions  and 
external  aggressions  engaged  his  attention,  yet 
in  all  this  time  only  two  little  principalities 
slipped  from  h'«  grasp. 

Recognizing  in  Hungary,  however,  a  spirit 
of  independence  that  could  not  be  quenched, 
he  granted  in,  1867,  the  organization  of  the  dual 
monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  each  country 
retaining  control  of  its  internal  affairs,  but 
uniting  m  the  selection  of  ministers  of  finance, 
war  and  foreign  affairs,  to  act  for  both  countries 
under  one  Emperor. 

With  inimitable  diplomacy,  Francis  Joseph, 
"the  Reform  Emperor,"  as  he  came  to  be 
known  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
dual  monarchy,  while  thus  granting  constitu- 
tional government  to  his  people,  has  managed, 
because  of  the  warring  elements  which  make  up 
his  two  Parliaments,  to  retain  the  real  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands. 

His  people  have  sorrowed  with  him  in  the 
succession  of  tragedies  which  he  has  suffered: 
first,  the  execution  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  Mexico:  then  the  tragic  death 
of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  found 


slain  in  hb  hunting  lod^  «itk  ik 
Maria  Vetsera;  to  fc«  foOosTd  is  ttt^  1 
golden  jubilee  b>*  the  a^sasvnatjgg  d 
the  Empress  Elizabeth;  and.  ts2^ 
event  which  has  plunged  aH  EsTOpe 
the  assassination  of  the  berr-ir^a 
Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  n>:rpi 
the  Countess  Sophie  Chocek.  m^iie  x 
the  Ser\ian  capital. 

For  years  the  press  and  public  \ 
awaiting  the  death  of  this  moDd«rf: 
Emperor,  and  the  loosing  of  the  be: 
have  held  his  var>'ing  peoples  lo^eeii 
signal  for  a  general  Continentil  « 
seems  that  not  e\-en  to  Death  is  be 
delegate  his  kingly  prerogative.  ^ 
the  old  German  Emperor  said  of  him: 
Joseph  has  three  ministers  of  the  w 
archy.  eight  of  Austn'a.  ten  of  Hn 
three  of  Croatia  —  in  all.  tmenty-^ 
when  anvthing  is  to  be  done,  he  hj 
himself."' 


SIR  JOHN  DENTON  PINKS! 
FRENCH 

SIR  JOHN  FRENCH,  sixtv-tm 
age,  is  one  of  the  two  foremost 
erals  of  the  British  Army, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Sccreta 
Earl  Kitchener,  as  probably  the  mo 
military  figure  in  England. 

His  eventful  career  has  led  hin 
Africa,  and  Canada,  and  always  wi 
results.  In  the  Boer  War  he  W3 
English  general  who  was  uniformlv 
His  soldiers  were  popularly  suppos 
had  no  sleep.  At  the  time  of  tli 
Kimberley,  he  was  shut  up  in  Lady 
the  Boer  lines  ever  circling  closer  am 
possible  for  the  English  troops  even 
wanted  it.  But  if  Kimberlev,  wit 
treasure  of  diamonds,  was  to  he  savi 
Boers,  the  beleaguered  troops  had  to 
and  Sir  John  was  apparently  the  onl 
could  accomplish  it.  The  Boers  wc 
trains  to  run  out  of  Ladysmith  c* 
women  and  children  to  safety,  and 
these  — by  squeezing  under'  the 
second-class*  carriage  —  French  m 
escape.  Once  outside  the  Boer  line 
his  way  to  the  Cape,  where  he  1 
charge  of  about  eight  thousand  c 
With  horses  dropping  every  mile,  stc 
lon^  enough  to  annihilate  ever>'  Boe 
to  impede  his  progress,  he  swept  tl 
Free  State,  riding  both  day  and  1 
he  reached  Kimberley.  He  was  ju 
Two  days  more  would  have  seen  il 
surrender. 

His  family  intended  Sir  John  for  ti 
but  when  he  was  fourteen  he  chos< 
instead  and  joined  the  Briianmia, 
he  left  the  navy  for  the  army  in  187 
long  series  of  battles  he  soon  provad  t 
skill.    He  commanded  the  igch  Hu 
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iSq),  rising  steadily  in  rank  after  that 
IQ07,  he  was  made  Inspector  General 
Drees,  and  in  1013  Field  Marshal, 
nee  fair  hair  is  gray  now.  but  his  Irish 
»s  have  not  lost  their  sparkle,  and  his 
i  for  long  tramps  has  kept  down  the 
unds  which  his  short,  stocky  figure  has 
tendency  to  put  on. 


JSTON  SPKNCER  CHURCHILL 

L  commanding  personality  in  the  Admi- 
ilt V  OtTice  in  London  during  the  present 
isfs  is  a  tall,  slender,  clean-shaven, 
in  of  scholarly  bearing,  a  journalist 
ier,  forty  years  of  age,  who  came  to  the 
the  South  African  war. 
on  Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
ty  since  191 1,  is  half  .American  in  his 
je.  His  mother  was  Jennie  Jerome,  of 
irk,  before  her  marriage  to  the  late 
indolph  Churchill.  The  young  states- 
s  born  November  30th,  1874,  and  sent 
)W  when  14  years  old. 
ilitary  training  began  at  nineteen  years 
when  he  entered  Sandhurst  in  1803, 
ame  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Hussars 
rs  later,  when  he  entered  the  army, 
ed  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba, 
.*  won  his  first  order,  "Military  Merit  of 

Class,"  and  incidentally  acted  as  spe- 
espondent  of  the  Daily  Graphic, 
hill's  first  experience  in  actual  warfare 
n  the  Fourth  Hussars  were  ordered  to 
Here  he  fought  on  the  Malakand  Front- 

1898  he  was  attached  as  orderly  to  the 
edition,  joining  the  Twenty-first  Lan- 
iccompany  Lord  Kitchener  up  the  Nile 
re-conquest  of  Khartoum.  His  inter- 
nd  outspoken  correspondence  for  the 

Post  attracted  wide  attention, 
luing  as  war  correspondent,  he  rushed 
uth  Africa,  where  he  was  captured  by  the 
id  made  his  adventurous  escape  from 

prison,  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
nth  what  Mark  Twain  designated  as 
cious  humor,"  posted  the  following 
on  of  him:  "Englishman,  25  years  old, 
ve  feet  eight  inches  high,  indifferent 
alks  a  little  with  a  bend  forward,  pale 
ice,  red  brownish  hair,  small  mustache, 
erceptible,  talks  through  his  nose,  can- 
nounce  the  letter  "S"   properly    and 

know  any  Dutch." 

American  people  first  made  their  ac- 
ice  with  their  brilliant  young  English 
/hen  he  visited  the  United  States  in 

lecture  on  the  Boer  War.  Churchill 
ted  member  of  Parliament  for  Oldham, 
iservative.   He  soon,  went  over  to  the 

and  returned  to  the  House  as  Under 
/  for  the  Colonies  (1906-1908). 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Government 
Ir.  Asquith  in  1908,  Churchill  became 
t  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1908-1910). 
advanced  to  the  post  of  Home  Secre- 


tary in  1910  and  he  became  head  of  the  navy, 
as  First  lx)rd  of  the  Admiralty,  in  191 1.  He 
announced  that  he  purposed  to  make  British 
naval  supremacy  endure  at  any  cost,  a  policy 
that  has  given  the  British  Navy  a  60  per  cent, 
advantage  in  dreadnaughts  over  Germany  in 
the  present  conflict. 


GENERAL   PAU 

GENERAL  PAU  is  the  French  Com- 
mander next  in  rank  to  General  JofTr^. 
It  is  proof  of  his  popularity  and  effi- 
ciency that,  having  been  retired  for  age  at  sixty- 
seven,  he  had  resumed  active  service  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  as  a  result  of  a  popu- 
lar campaign  to  reinstate  him.  Short,  thick-set, 
thorc^ughly  Trench  in  manner,  he  is  even  a 
more  complete  contrast  than  is  General  Joffr^ 
to  the  rigid  type  of  German  commander. 


CROWN  PRINCE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 
VICTOR 

THE  most  extraordinary  figure  in  Europe 
to-day  is  the  young  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany,  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
Riding  at  the  head  of  his  trcx)ps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  his  characteristics  is  a  profound  ad- 
miration for  Napokxjn.  He  believes  in  rule  by 
divine  right,  and  is  said  to  be  impatient  to  have 
this  divine  right  go  into  effect.  Several  years 
ago  his  appearance  at  the  Reichstag,  to  dissent 
from  the  Chancellor's  proposed  peaceful  ar- 
rangement with  France  about  Morocco,  made 
him  the  leader  of  the  war-seeking  element  in 
Germany,  and  incidentally  led  to  considerable 
friction  with  his  imperial  father. 

The  Crown  Prince,  is  tall,  slim,  and  impul- 
sive. His  full  name  is  Frederick-William- 
Victor-August-Ernst.  The  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria, his  great  grandmother,  was  his  godmother. 
After  completing  a  course  at  the  military  cadet 
institution  at  Ploen,  like  the  Kaiser,  and  his 
grandfather.  Emperor  Frederick,  he  attended 
Bonn  University.  On  the  completion  of  his 
university  course  in  the  spring  of  1903  he  set 
out  on  his  travels. 

To  train  him  for  his  future  responsibilities 
he  was  first  sent  to  the  offices  of  the  Potsdam 
provincial  government  for  study  of  local  admin- 
istration. Then  he  was  turned  over  to  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  intricate  routine  through  which 
two  thirds  of  the  German  people  arc  governed. 
Since  then  the  Crown  Prince  has  studied  naval 
administration  at  the  Admiralty,  besides  ac- 
quiring some  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
Bismarckian  diplomacy  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

He  married  the  Duchess  Cecilia  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  in  1903.  The  Kaiser  has  re- 
marked of  his  hotheaded  son:  "Well.  William 
is  no  diplomat.  I  will  admit  it.  but  I  believe 
the  fellow  has  got  marrow  in  his  bones.  He 
will  turn  out  to  be  our  Moltke  yetJ' 
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BAPON  \0N    DER  GOLTZ 

WHEN  the  E-Izir.  ar.i  the  Ser.Tir? 
dr-;-.-  !h-  T-rki  :u:  c:  Thr2:e  5-i 
Ma:ed<.r.:a  t*'^  >ejr2  2*:.  The  res:  ::' 
Eurr/pe  tv/f:  tht  r.u:  25  2  G-t-tt.j-  Cf'r2:. 
Suptrfsiially.  rh-^y  -aere  rzhr.  Tht  :rz2r.:z5- 
ly*T\  ar.d  rr.ohiiizati'.n  c:  :hc  Tur'p.ish  2rr:y  -aere 
eritireiy  Genr.2r.  :r.  p!2r.  2r.i  the  better.  T-r-.j 
fought  in  Gtirr.in  ur.ir^rrr.  »::h  G-:rTr.2r*  ar::!- 
ler.  and  nf«.  The  corresp^-nderts  who  sj 
gjifjly  dr(r*  lhe<€  ;or.:Ii:5:or*s  ver.  rarely  mc-di- 
ficd  them  by  additional  inforrr.ation  as  to  how 
plans  and  organizations,  excellent  in  themselves. 
had  been  dmt^^rdtd  or  inefficiently  carried  out. 
Cine  can  no  more  blame  a  German  rifle  for  miss- 
ing fire  with  French  ammunition  than  one  can 
draw  conclusions  abo'jt  Krupp  artiller>-  served 
by  raw  recruits. 

Field  Marshal  '.on  der  Goltz  taught  the 
Turkish  army  all  that  it  ever  knew  about 
m'xJern  fighting  except  courage,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  teach  a  Turk.  He  has  also  taught 
the  German  army  much  of  what  it  knows  of  the 
technique  of  fighting,  and  the  German  army  is 
not  handicapped  by  Kismet  nor  by  unmilitary 
p^ilitics.  Baron  von  der  Goltz  out  of  his  uni- 
form would  fit  convincingly  into  a  professor's 
chair  at  a  university.  He  is  now  seventy  years 
old,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  life  lias 
been  working  and  writing  and  fighting.  Being 
a  first  rate  fighting  man  has  not  hindered  his 
writing  a  number  of  historical  books  which  are 
standards  in  and  out  of  Germany. 


PRIME  MINISTER  IVAN  GOREMYKIN 
OF  RUSSIA 

A  STRONG  hand  on   the  wheel  of  state- 
craft  in   Russia   today   is   that   of  the 
economist   and   sociologist,  Prime  Min- 
ister Ivan  Goremykin. 

Goremykin  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1K4H.  He  received  a  good  academic  training  in 
that  lity  jnd  graduated  from  a  university.  He 
became  interested  in  his  country  and  when 
twenty-one   years   published    his    first    book. 
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GENER.\L  PLTNIK  OF 

HE   commander-in-chief  of 
army.    General    Radumfl 
self-made    man    about 


of  age  w ho  has  worked  himsdf  np  teij 
Ser\ian  wars  and  revdutions  mtllM 
stands  a  conspicuous  figure  before  tht^ 
He  was  bom  about  1&49  in  a  smaD  dM 
Belgrade  in  the  southern  part  of  Amini 
is  a  thorough-bom  Ser\'ian  despite  t^ 
He  is  a  small  man.  of  large,  round  head,cli 
brown  e>  es.  and  a  heard  cut  in  Van  EH'keb 
His  whole  occupation  has  been  as  a  sc "' 

General  Putnik  gained  his  earliest 
a  military  academy  which  then  cxiitedi 
via.  He  joined  the  army  voluntariy. 
on  he  went  to  France  to  study  the'lri 
tactics  of  Napoleon.  These  expcrieBCCi  ■ 
gave  him  satisfaction,  as  he  has  not  sacn 
to  any  other  method  but  his  own.  He  h 
tically  a  self-taught  man. 

In  the  recent  war  between  the  ifc^Jt*— 
he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Ser\-ian  arny. 

As  a  general  he  strips  his  uniform  of  J 
trappings  and  tinsel  and  appears  in  r^^ 
imental  apparel  with  the  two  straps  01 
shoulders  as  insignia  of  his  rank.  HeluKK 
opportunity  to  make  large  sums  of  money 
as  his  wants  are  simple  he  us<?d  his  funds  t 
dow  sch«K>ls.  Ouring  the  Balkan  trouMi 
directed  hi>  forces  from  a  small  shantv  b^ 
use  of  the  telephone. 
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KING    PETER  OF    SERVIA   AND   THE   CROWN   PRINCE 
WHO  SERBS  HOPE  WILL  RULE  OVER  A  GREATER  SERVIA  IN  THE  BALKANS 


(JJLNf    BKKfJIlOLD,  THE  AUSTRIAN 


I 

H  WHO  PLANNED  WAR  AGAINST  SERVIA  TO  SUBDUE   SERB   AGITATION   IN   IttNGAltY    AHt 

■  THE   SLAV   DOMINATION  OF  THE  BALKANS.      OTHER  PICTURES:   { ABOVE)  COUNT    VON   H01*i  -.t^- 

■  HEAD  OF  AUSTRIAN  ARMY;  (beLOW)  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  HEIR  rOTH£  AUSTRlAFtf  THmO^i  | 


EMPEROR    FRANCIS   JOSEPH    AND   THE   MURDERED   ARCHDl  KE.    I  RANlI 


_..^iNAND 


THE    ARRESl    UF    Ult    AbbAbsJN    iN    THE    STREETS   OF    SARAJEVO,    BOSNIA 
TH&   ASSASSINATION   WAS   USED  AS  A   CAUS^    FOH   WAK    BY  AUSTRIA 


LEADERS  OF  FRANCE 


■  GENERAL     JOFFRE     (LEFT)     SUPREME     COMMANDER    OF    THE  FRENCH    ARMIES;     M.     DELCAf^S 

H  (upper)    premier    in    1898,  the    father  of  the    ENTENTE    CORDJALE    WITH    ENGLAND;    PREMrClJ 

B  VIVIANI    (LOWER),    WHOSE   CABTNET    WAS    FORMED    SHORTLY    BEFORE    THE    WAR 


SJR   EDWARD  GREY    (LEFT)  AND  PREMIER  ASQLITH 

THE    GUIDING    SPIRITS    OF    THE    BRITISH    CABINLT    IN     THE  WAR    CRISIS.      SIR     EDWAftJS  CJ 
HAS  DiRFCTED  ENGLAND'S  FOREIGN  POLICV  FOR  THE   LAST  NINE  YEARS.      MR.  ASQl  ITlf,  WHO  ^ 
WAR     SECRETARY    AS    WELL    AS    PRIME     MINISTER.    RESIGNED    THE    WAR      KjRUOUO      FOK 
APPOINTMENT   OF     EARL    KITCHENER 


THE    DIRECTORS  OF  ENGLAND'S    DESTINY  AT  SEA 

SIR  JOHN  It.  JtLLlCOh  (UPPEIt  LtlT)»  IN  COMMAND  OF  ALL  THE  FLtliTS;  Sffl  CEOItGi  CAL* 
LAGMAN  (KIGHI),  COMMANDING  THE  NORTH  SEA  FLEET;  flRSt  LORD  OF  THE  Al^mHAiTt 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL  (LOWER  LEFT),  WHOSfe  PROPOSAL  TO  GERMANY  IN  tqi3  TO  lt£DfiCC  MAVU 
ARMAMENTS   WAS   MET    BY    AN    INCREASE   OF  SIX  BATTLESHIPS   IN    IHit    GERMAN    ELEUT 


AN   UNNATURAL  ALLIANCE— THE  CZAR  AND   KlNi. 


iE  V 


RULCPS    WITH    A    LONG-STANDING   COLONI.\L    RIVALRY    AND    OpPOStNG    POLITICAL    BELIEFS; 
AUTOCRAT    AND    CDNSTITUTtONAL    MONARCH*     PRAWN    TOGETHER*   AS   AGAINST   NApOLI;ON   ON£ 
(HUNDRED  Y&ARS   AGO,    BY  THE    KAISCR's   AMBITIONS   IN  THE   NEAR    EAST  AND  ON   THE  OCEAN 


THE   CZAR    AND    PRESIDENT    POINCARE 
~ON    HIS   VISIT   10  RUSSIA   IN   JULY    FKOM   WHICH    HF.    HURRIEDtY    HE.1UKHEU   \\iSl    ^t^^i^^  WQS\\\AV\V-Si  ■^%^fc^^ 


lUb  KING  Oh    "   I  HE  CQCKPn    OF  EUROPE 

KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM.      THE  GEtlMAN  VIOLATION  OF  HIS  TERItlTOHV  WAS  MET  By  AN  UNEXPECTED  ifiUH^ 
ANCE   FROM  ttELGR^W  M4D  6\  tKOV-K^o's  tHTRi\.NCE  INTO  THE   iVAIt 


NEW  THINGS  IN  WAR 

TURRETS    ON    LAND  —  RUSSIA'S    MONSTER    AEROPLANE    AND    SUBMARINE 
THE    FRENCH    ZEPPELIN    DESTROYER  —  MINES    ON    LAND    AND    AT    SEA 


BY 


JOHN.  S.  GREGORY 


VAR  is  now  waged  on  earth,  in  the 
air,  on  the  sea  and  beneath  the 
waters  thereof  with  the  aid  of 
numerous  devices  never  before 
tested  in  actual  hostilities.  Aero- 
,  automobiles,  and  submarines  have 
ised  in  previous  wars,  to  be  sure,  but  on 
y  more  than  an  experimental  scale.  All 
>ecn  greatly  improved  since  these  tests 
any  accessories  have  been  added.  Rad- 
anges,  believed  to  be  improvements,  have 
sen  made  in  more  familiar  material  and 
js.  Altogether,  some  of  its  devotees 
;  to  believe  that  the  art  of  war  has  been 
tionized.  Whether  it  has  or  not  the 
vill  soon  know. 

t  spectacular  of  new  developments  in 
B  is  the  advent  of  the  airship  and  the 
me  on  an  imposing  scale.  jMilitary 
ities  of  all  Europe  appear  to  have  be- 
onvinced  of  the  value  of  these  new  fight- 
chines.  At  least,  France,  Germany,  and 
,  and  more  recently,  England,  have  dis- 
an  energy  amounting  to  frenzy  in  the 
pment  of  these  machines.  With  a  cur- 
spropriation  of  $32,soo,ooo  for  the  pur- 
leimany  set  out  to  offset  England's  naval 
lacy  by  building  a  great  fleet  of  dirigibles. 
t  the  British  war  department  professed 
f  at  Germany's  purpose;  but  after  con- 
ting  the  possibility  of  a  fleet  of  airships 
across  the  North  Sea  a  comprehensive 
mme  for  building  air  craft  was  under- 
in  haste. 

ions  have  been  lavished  on  experiments 
ir  craft,  aviators  have  been  drilled  by 
ids,  every  contingency  in  war  that  could 
seen  has  been  tested  at  the  annual  army 
ivres  of  the  great  nations.  The  result 
en  the  development  of  two  widely  differ- 
yes  of  flying  machines,  each  of  which  has 
\  peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness. 
nany  pins  her  faith  to  the  dirigible, 
Drcadnaught  of  the  Air,"  of  which  two 
•al  types  have  been  developed,  the  Zep- 
ind  the  Schuette-l-anz.  These  monsters 
m  400  to  500  feet  long,  have  a  speed  of  50 
lilcs  an  hour,  a  cruising  radius  of  1,200  to 
liles.  and  a  carrying  capacity  of  from  eight 
ons.  They  are  armored  against  rifle  and 
10  gun  bullets,  carry  small  guns,  wireless 
ph.  and  a  crew  of  20  to  ^o  men. 
n  indication  of  their  reliability,  the  Zep- 


pelin Company  announced  that  out  of  334  days 
from  January  i,  to  December  i,  1012,  their 
airships  flew  on  30S  days,  being  up  a  total  of 
1,167  hours  and  covering  a  distance  of  41,145 
miles  and  carrying  a  total  of  10.201  persons, 
including  ^,(yoq  members  of  the  crews  and  4,682 
passengers,  all  without  a  single  fatal  accident. 

From  the  (lerman  point  of  view  these  craft 
are  battleships  of  great  destructive  power,  for 
they  can  release  half  a  ton  of  explosives  at  once; 
and  in  experiments  they  have  completely  shot 
to  pieces  the  silhouette  of  a  village  from  an  alti- 
tude of  six  thousand  feet.  Another,  flying  at  an 
altitude  of  three  thousand  feet,  got  the  range  of 
a  canvas  target  representing  a  boat  on  Lake 
Constance  at  the  third  shot,  and  then  scored 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  hits.  These 
big  ships  have  a  platform  on  top  of  the  gas  bag 
on  which  a  machine  gun  is  mounted  as  a  pro- 
tection against  aeroplanes. 

Against  these  bulky  and  somewhat  clumsy 
dirigibles  France  has  developed  the  "Zeppelin 
Hunter,"  an  aeroplane,  armored  against  ma- 
chine gun  and  rifle  bullets,  carrying  two 
or  three  men  besides  the  pilot  and  a  couple  of 
machine  guns.  The  French  regard  an  encounter 
between  an  aeroplane  and  a  dirigible  as  a  climb- 
ing contest.  The  strategy  of  the  aeroplanist 
is  to  get  above  his  big  and  awkward  antagonist 
just  as  a  king-bird  gets  above  a  hawk,  and  from 
this  superior  height  to  drop  explosives  upon  the 
big  fellow.  The  dirigible,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
pends upon  its  superior  armament  and  the  far 
greater  steadiness  of  its  gun  platform  to  protect 
It  from  the  aeroplane. 

These  widely  different  types  of  air  craft  are 
expected  to  play  two  distinct  rdles:  the  dirigible 
is  a  fighting  machine  to  be  directed  against 
troops  in  the  field,  and  more  especially  against 
the  works  of  the  enemy,  trains,  bridges,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  and  to  protect  its  own  lines  from  m- 
cursions  by  hostile  aeroplanes  on  scouting  expe- 
ditions. The  chief  value  of  the  aeroplane  is  in 
reconnaissance.  Its  superior  speed  is  expected 
to  enable  it  to  elude  dirigibles.  Only  in  an  in- 
cidental way  is  it  expected  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, with  its  machine  gun  or  by  dropping  bombs. 

An  exception  to  this  is  the  giant  Sikorsky 
aeroplane,  a  Russian  machine  capable  of  carry- 
ing seventeen  men.  With  its  great  bulk  aiid 
comparatively  slow  speed  this  recently  invented 
type  must  necessarily  be  a  fighting  machine 
rather  than  an  aerial  scout. 
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Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  tragedies 
in  the  air  the  aeroplane  also  has  been  developed 
into  a  fairly  trustworthy  machine.  Colonel 
Seeley  surprised  the  British  House  of  Commons 
last  April  by  informing  it  that  there  were  only 
six  days  in  the  preceding  year  on  which  there 
had  been  no  flights  by  British  army  aviators, 
and  that  there  had  not  been  a  single  fatal  acci- 
dent or  the  breakage  of  any  main  part  of  a  ma- 
chine while  in  the  air. 

In  France,  where  the  aeroplane  is  considered 
more  valuable  than  the  dirigible,  the  aviation 
corps  has  been  organized  with  the  Escadrille 
as  the  unit.  The  personnel  and  material  of  the 
Escadrille  is  designed  with  the  object  of  keeping 
six  machines  in  the  field.  Its  transport  con- 
sists of  three  automobiles  for  the  crews,  two 
motorcycles,  six  motor  trucks  with  "prolonges," 
an  extra  pair  of  trailing  wheels  on  which  the 
aeroplanes,  folded,  are  hauled,  and  two  work- 
shops on  motor  trucks.  One  of  these  aviation 
camps  was  struck,  packed,  and  ready  to  move 
in  less  than  an  hour  at  the  1913  manoeuvres. 

THE    NEW   ART  OF   OBSERVATION    IN    MIDAIR 

The  aeroplane  scout  must  fly  high  and  swiftly 
to  avoid  hostile  bullets.  At  an  altitude  of  three 
thousand  feet,  at  which  he  is  fairly  safe,  he  has 
a  range  of  vision  of  four  to  fi\Q  miles.  Troops 
on  the  march  can  be  seen  and  their  number  esti- 
mated by  the  road  space  occupied.  Artillery 
in  action  is  easily  distinguishable,  as  are  cavalry 
and  transport  of  all  kinds  on  the  move.  Massed 
infantry  in  the  open  is  fairly  distinct,  though 
khaki-clad  men  in  open  order  or  moving  over 
stubble  or  plowed  fields  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish, and  they  arc  not  always  readily  seen  on 
grass.  The  flying  scout  can  readily  obtain  an 
idea  of  trenches,  outposts,  and  methods  of  oc- 
cupation of  bridges  and  fords.  Field  works,  if 
their  color  and  outlines  do  not  blend  with  the 
landscape,  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  though  they  arc  not  readily  distinguish- 
able. It  is  difficult  for  the  aviator  to  tell 
"dummy"  trenches  from  real  ones. 

French  aerial  scouting  is  superb.  The  com- 
manding general  can  count  on  having  any  speci- 
fied region  examined.  The  art  of  observation 
from  midair  has  been  reduced  to  a  system  as  ex- 
actly regulated  as  that  of  cavalry  reconnais- 
sance. British  aviators  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  success  in  aerial  scouting. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  story,  for 
aviators  are  as  far  from  perfection  as  their  fellow 
mortals  are  in  other  ways.  At  the  1913  man- 
oeuvres, a  French  general  and  his  staff  were  sur- 
prised and  captured  despite  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance of  his  aerial  scouts.  A  British  "Blue" 
division  of  twelve  thousand  men  with  horses 
stole  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  on  the  "Red" 
division  while  the  aerial  scouts  of  the  latter  were 
hunting  for  it.  The  men  skulked  along  under 
hedgerows  and  other  cover  while  guns  and 
transport  wagons  were  hidden  under  straw  so 
that  thev  might  be  mistaken  for  farmers'  wag- 
ons.   Whenever  a  "Red"  aeroplane  came  into 


view  a  whistle  from  the  "Blue"  lookoat 
every  man  to  crouch  in  his  tracks,  or  ui 
nearest  cover.  Aenal  scouts  have  been 
edly  deceived  in  German  manoeuvres. 

Although  the  Germans  claim  to  havei 
bombs  from  an  altitude  of  five  thous^ 
on  a  target  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  extr; 
claims  regarding  the  effectiveness  oi 
bombs  must  be  accepted  with  rcservaii 
a  lecture  before  the  Brooklyn  Aera 
Association,  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  whoi 
conceded  to  be  an  authority  on  explosi^ 
that  explosives  so  powerful  and  des 
when  employed  in  aerial  bombs  as 
expectations  and  predictions  of  th< 
mongers  could  not  be  made.  The  dc! 
power  of  torpedoes  and  shells  is  enormo 
favorable  conditions,  but  never  so  grei 
average  man  supposes  after  a  short  c 
blood-curdling  aerial  fiction.  Experimc 
dropped  live  shells  and  explosives  shoi 
although  they  might  land  within  a  rer 
short  distance  of  the  target  it  was  just 
tance  that  made  all  the  difference  in  tl 
ing  damage;  for  the  effects  of  high  c; 
are  very  local.  Furthermore,  the  mc 
of  a  heavy  object  falling  from  a  great 
so  great  that  it  is  buried  in  the  ground 
force  of  the  explosion  is  thus  nei 
Judging  from  analogy  with  artiller>' 
against  towns,  aerial  bombs  are  not  w 
time,  energy,  ammunition,  and  risk  t( 
volved.  In  the  Boer  War,  Ladysmith  ^ 
the  battering  of  twenty  thousand  or  mc 
with  practically  no  damage.  Similai 
were  observed  at  Pretoria.  Lyddite  s\ 
caves  and  made  breaches  in  the  walls 
at  Omdurman,  but  did  little  real  dama^ 

Experiments  in  defense  against  host 
planes  and  airships  have  been  quite  as  e 
as  those  in  offensive  operations.  It  h 
found,  for  instance,  that  at  3,000  feet  j 
plane  is  a  hard  thing  to  hit.  though  ex) 
in  actual  warfare  has  shown  that  an  ae 
affords  a  pretty  good  target. 

AEROPLANES   VERSUS    SUBMARINE! 

A  curious  development  in  aerial  nay 
has  been  the  pitting  of  the  airship  agaii 
submarine.  In  fairly  clear  and  smooth 
submarines  and  even  submarine  mines  < 
readily  seen  from  the  lofty  outlook  of  * 
ship  or  aeroplane.  As  the  submarine 
slowly  when  under  water  a  battleship  gi 
by  aerial  scouts  might  be  able  to  mamru^ 
of  the  way.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
the  airship  as  a  mine  destroyer  by  dr 
bombs  near  enough  to  the  mines  to  c 
them,  the  ships  following  close  enough 
wake  of  the  aerial  pilot  to  avoid  other 
outside  the  cleared  zone. 

At  all  events,  England  regards  the 
as  such  an  im|>ortant  naval  auxiliary  tl 
dirigibles  have  all  been  turned  over  to  th 
the  army  retaining  only  aeroplanes.  Tl 
also  has  a  number  of  seaplanes,  and  tb 
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ation  for  the  current  year  carries  an 
$400,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
carrying  seaplanes.  This  will  be  the 
>el  of  the  kind  ever  constructed  for  this 
)urpose,  though  France  has  two  make- 
sels  of  the  kind. 

iories  to  be  used  by  or  in  connection 
craft  are  innumerable.  Although  Ger- 
as  no  fewer  than  thirty  airship  sheds 
Berlin  and  the  frontier  of  France,  spe- 
oad  cars  have  been  provided  with  steel 
o  be  kept  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  with 

0  inflate  the  huge  dirigibles.  These 
always  ready  and  can  be  rushed  any- 

ley  may  be  needed  in  a  hurry.  The 
stations  are  equipped  to  facilitate 
3rk,  being  provided  with  colored  elec- 
les,  each  station  having  its  own  code 
s  for  aerial  pilots.     The  dirigibles  are 

1  with  searchlights  to  aid  in  alighting, 
ctual  number  of  craft  in  these  aerial 
known  only  to  their  respective  govern- 

Published  statements  differ  so  widely 
following  figures  can  be  offered  only  as 
^  the  most  trustworthy  approximation: 

DUAL    ALLIANCE 

DIRIGIBLES  AEROPLANES 

22  320 

...  7 


lungary 


29 


100 


420 


TRIPLE    ENTENTE    AND   ALLIES 


DIRIGIBLrS  AZROPLANKS 


16 

10 

tain 6 

2 

5ro — 

34 


834 

164 

250 

40 

10 


i»299 


•man  bomb  designed  for  use  from  the 
^is  twenty  pounds  and  is  charged  with 
unds  of  trinitrotoluol  and  340  steel 
~o  guard  against  mishaps  it  has  a  safety 
that  it  will  not  explode  until  a  fall  of  at 
>  hundred  feet  allows  a  revolving  vane 
2W  the  safety  catch  and  bring  the  firing 
:ontact  with  the  explosive.  A  slight 
II  then  set  off  the  bomb. 
Irupp  works  have  devised  a  fire  bomb 
eds  a  bright  light  during  its  flight  to  the 
d  after  it  strikes  so  that  airship  gunners 
ible  to  aim  accurately  during  the  dark- 
er German  bomb  for  the  use  of  aero- 
and  airships  releases  a  tremendous 
of  dense  smoke  which  spreads  in  a 
»ud.  under  cover  of  which  the  aviator 
sibly  have  a  chance  to  make  his  escape, 
mother  bomb  is  charged  with  150 
of  chemicals  which,  upon  exploding, 
sed  to  fill  the  air  with  gases  so  poison- 
every  living  creature  within  a  radius 
drcd  yards  will  be  killed,  and  the  influ- 


ence of  the  gas  is  expected  to  extend  to  a  lesser 
degree  to  twice  that  distance. 

The  French  have  a  message  carrier,  to  be 
dropped  by  an  aviator  who  wishes  to  continue 
his  flight,  consisting  of  a  brass  tube  in  which 
the  message  is  enclosed  with  a  charge  of  Bengal 
fire,  which  is  ignited  by  a  firing  pin  on  strikmg 
the  earth.  The  fire  and  smoke  mark  the  spot 
long  enough  for  a  man  to  reach  it  from  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  yards. 

Progress  in  submarine  craft  and  projectiles 
has  been  as  marked  as  in  airships.  Submarines 
are  older  than  the  flying  machme  but,  even  so, 
their  size,  trustworthiness,  and  radius  of  action 
are  amazing.  A  typical  submarine  may  be 
said  to  be  148  feet  long,  by  15  feet  in  diameter, 
and  to  be  capable  of  a  speed  of  eleven  knots 
on  the  surface  and  five  knots  submerged. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  have  a  radius  of  action 
of  4.500  miles;  that  is,  they  could  cross  the  North 
Atlantic  without  replenishing  their  fuel  and 
stores.  While  cruising  on  the  surface  they  are 
propelled  by  gasolene  engines.  In  running  sub- 
merged they  use  electric  motors  that  are  driven 
by  storage  batteries,  which  are  charged  by  the 
gasolene  engines  while  on  the  surface.  They 
are  not  a  particularly  comfortable  craft,  even 
for  the  most  seasoned  mariner;  but  they  can 
go  anywhere  at  any  time.  If  the  weather  gets 
too  rough  they  can  submerge  and  thus  escape 
the  worst  of  the  wave  motion.  In  tests  sub- 
marines have  stayed  under  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time. 

Russia,  which  has  produced  a  successful 
aeroplane  vastly  larger  than  any  other  nation 
has  ever  thought  of  building,  also  has  under 
construction  a  submarine  so  enormous  that  all 
others  seem  pigmies  by  comparison.  This 
great  submarine  cruiser  is  400  feet  long,  ^^  feet 
beam,  and  of  5,400  tons  displacement,  which  is 
eleven  times  the  size  of  the  next  largest  craft  of 
the  kind.  Its  engines  of  18,000  horse-power  are 
capable  of  driving  it  at  a  speed  of  26  knots 
on  the  surface,  and  its  motors  of  4,400 
horse-power  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed 
of  14  knots  submerged.  Either  on  the  surface 
or  beneath  the  waves  the  giant  Russian  is  capa- 
ble of  swiftly  overhauling  any  other  vessel  of 
its  kind.  It  has  a  cruising  radius  of  18,500 
miles,  and  can  run  under  water  a  distance  of 
275  miles  at  a  stretch.  Its  armament  consists 
of  five  4.7 -inch,  guns  for  surface  fighting, 
and  36  torpedo  tubes,  of  which  16  are 
on  each  broadside.  It  carries  sixty  torpedoes 
and  120  mines,  for  it  is  equipped  for  laying 
mines.  It  is  capable  of  creeping  into  an  ene- 
my's harbor  under  cover  of  darkness  so  that  no 
lurking  aeroplane  can  discover  it,  surrounding 
the  hostile  fleet  with  mines  so  that  certain 
destruction  will  follow  any  attempt  to  move, 
and  creep  away  again,  and  be  not  only  out  of 
sight  but  also  beyond  suspicion  when  the 
tragedy  it  has  prepared  is  enacted. 

As  a  protection  against  their  new  enemy,  the 
flying  machine,  German  submarines  are  now 
equipped  with  a  machme  ^^^VciOcwVs^^'^^RW'^^ 
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within  the  hull  when  cruising  either  on  the  sur-  paign  will  be  the  wonderful  revolutio 

face  or  submerged.     If  an  inquisitive  aeroplane  in  transportation  methods  by  the  i 

comes  too  near,  the  submarine  can  rise  to  the  and  motor  truck.    On  the  battlefiel 

surface  while  a  man  ch'mbs  out,  fishes  up  the  where,  the  horse  is  yielding    to  mc 

machine  gun,  and  attacks  the  aerial  enemy.  vehicles  the  place  he  has   held  so 

The  unvarying  accuracy  of  the  new  gyro-  recent   years   Germany,  France,  an< 

scope  compass  is  expected  to  be  of  great  value  have  systematically  subsidized  motor 

in  enabling  the  submarine  to  stalk  its  prey  with  condition   that   they  should    be  av; 

the  least  possible  risk  to  itself.    A  hostile  ship  governmental  use  in  case  of  need.  In 

can  be  located  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  after  by  complying  with  certain  condition: 

which  the  submarine  can  run  fully  submerged  chaser  of  a  motor  truck  receives  a 

with  the  aid  of  the  gyroscope  compass  to  within  $i,ooo,  to  be  applied  on  the  purchase 

striking  distance.  $250  a  year  for  upkeep  for  four  yea 

/-  subsidized  trucks  must  carry  a  load 

A  TORPEDO  THAT  WEIGHS    160O   POUNDS  ^^^^^  ^„j  ^^^j  ^    j^^j,^.^    bestd!^  I 

Great  improvements  have  also  been  made  of  running  ten  miles  an  hour  with  fu 

recently    in    the    torpedo.     Lieutenant    Hard-  able  to  climb  a  14  per  cent,  grade,  ai 

castle,  of  the  British  Navy,  has  perfected  a  tor-  to  haul  a  second  trailer   if  necessai 

pedo  that  weighs  1,600  pounds  and  that  carries  hundred  subsidized  trucks  were  avail, 

a  charge  of  250  pounds  of  guncotton,  enough  to  January  1,  1912.     The  number  has 

blow  the  whole  side  out  of  a  battleship.     It  has  materially  increased,  and,  besides,  th 

a  range  of  7,000  yards,  or  about  four  miles.     In  ment  has  the  power  to  requisition  e\ 

this  case,  too,  the  gyroscope  plays  a  vital  part,  vehicle  in  the  Empire.     At  the  ver>' 

A  torpedo  fitted  with  the  new  gyroscope  is  of  hostilities  it  even  exercised  the  p 

more  certain  of  hitting  its  mark  than  the  big  requisitioning  the   automobile   of  a 

guns.     Furthermore,  the  gyroscope  rudder  can  American   ladies  who   had    innocent 

be  set  so  that  the  torpedo  can  be  fired  from  the  the  frontier. 

broadside  of  a  ship,  when  it  will  turn  through  Even  the  motorcycles  are  subsidize 

an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  and  run  dead  ahead  the  war  began  a  force  of  2,000  subsid 

to  its  target.  cyclists,  or  schnellfahrer  (fast  riders),  i 

Other  great  improvements  that  have  com-  mans  call  them,  were  ready  for  inst^ 

pleted  the  revolution  of  the  torpedo  are  the  sub-  in  carrying  dispatches,  reconnoitring 

stitution  of  the  turbine  engine  for  the  old  three-  like.     In    times   of   peace,    these  sc 

cylinder  engine  of  the  original  Whitehead  tor-  have  the  blessed  privilege  of  disreg 

pedo,  and  a  method  of  heating  the  compressed  speed  limitations,  are  paid  S2.50  a  d2 

air  that  furnishes  the  power.    Air  under  high  oeuvres,  are  protected  against  loss  ol 

pressure  is  contained  in  a  flask  within  the  tor-  sit  ions  while  serving  the   Governm 

pedo.    When  the  latter  is  fired  a  valve  is  opened,  their  machines  repaired  at   the  Gov 

admitting  air  to  the  engine  through  a  reducing  expense  in  case  of  accident,  and  are  t 

valve  which  brings  down  the  pressure  to  300  cared  for  in  hospitals  without  expen 

pounds.    As  the  flask  is  emptied  the  temper-  get  hurt  while  riding.     In  case  of  m< 

ature    falls,    sometimes    below    zero.      This  they  are  paid  full  value  for  their  machi 
freezes  oil  on  the  bearings  and  generally  retards  In  France  the  owner  of  a   three-t 

the   torpedo   and    renders   it    ineffective.     By  truck  can  get  a  governmental  subsid 

adding  a  flask  of  alcohol  with  a  method  of  i^-  and  ?2oo  a  year  for  upkeep  for  thi 

niting  it  when  the  torpedo  is  fired,  the  air  is  Here,  too,  the  Government  freely  exe 

heated  after    leaving  the  reducing  valve  and  right  to  take  possession  of  all  motoi 

before  entering  the  turbines,  thus  greatly  in-  if  needed.    All  the  taxicabs  in  Paris  n 

creasing  its  efficiency.    When  the  pressure  in  mandeered  at  the  beginning  of  hostiliti 
the  air  flask  is  reduced  and  the  temperature         Great  Britain  allows  a  subsidy  of 

falls  another  burner  is  automatically  lighted  to  $60,  and  $75  a  year  for  upkeep, 

that  heats  the  air  flask  itself,  thus  preventing  Hungary  also  subsidizes  motor  vehi 

freezing.    This  quadruples  the  range  of  the  pro-  requisitions  all  that  are  needed, 
jectile.    According  to  the  best  available  in-         The  result  of  all  this  is  to  render  tb 

formation  the  submarine  equipment  of  the  f\\t  in  the  field  to-day  mobile  beyond  tin 

warnng  nations  is  as  follows:  dreams  of  strategists  of  a  fonner  genci 

Artillery,  which  has  been  so  radic 

SUBMARINES  provcd  that  it  now  plays  a  far  more  in 

Great  Britain 64  part  in  deciding  battles  than  it  ever  di 

France 61  is  hiuled  by  motors  to  a  large  extcn 

R"**** 29  armiesof  all  the  countries  now  at  war,  e 

Germany 18  j^e  big  guns.     The  French  gave  their 

Austna-Hungary 6  tractors  an  elaborate  test  in  the  lOM 

These  figures  are  a  year  old.     Facts  about  sub-  vres.    These  tractors  are  of  a  special  \ 

marines  are  jealously  guarded  military  secrets.  of  35  horse-power.    They  are  cquippe 

One  of  the  most  notable  phases  of  the  cam-  winch  and  chain  cable  for  pulling  the 
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mud.  They  can  carry  a  load  of  two  and 
f  tons  and  draw  fifteen  tons  additional 
>peed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  climb 
le  of  lo  per  cent.,  with  a  full  load.  In  an 
;ency  the  speed  can  be  considerably  in- 
d. 

jrything  that  an  army  in  the  field  needs, 
I  use,  is  now  provided,  mounted  on  motor 
».  though  such  equipment  is  by  no  means 
rsal.  There  are  auto  ambulances,  auto 
5ns,  auto  wireless  outfits,  armored  autos, 
ng  and  office  autos  for  the  generals,  and 
I  airship  guns  for  firing  at  a  high  angle 
ted  on  motor  trucks. 

Russian  automobile  field  kitchen  consists 
notor  truck  carr\ing  the  stock  of  provi- 
and  a  trailer  containing  the  kitchen  de- 
I  to  prepare  food  and  coffee  for  250  men 
I  time,  or  2,000  men  in  twenty-four  hours, 
itchen  includes  a  twenty  gallon  coffee  pot 

kettle  of  a  capacity  of  53  gallons  that  is 
ed  with  glycerine,  which  retains  the  heat 
It  the  contents  continue  to  cook  after  the 

out  and  keep  hot  for  six  or  eight  hours 
'  well  known  fireless  cooker  principle.  Food 
)ffee  are  transferred  to  fireless  cookprs  to 
<en  to  the  men  in  the  field, 
commander  has  ever  been  able  to  keep  in 
feet  touch  with  all  the  units  of  his  force  as 
in  the  field  to-day,  for  in  this  line  also 
have  been  improvements  in  recent  years. 
)ortable  field  wireless  telegraph  is  being 
or  the  first  time  in  a  great  war.  Portable 
ss  sets  of  various  sizes  are  made  for  use  in 
rid.  One  outfit  is  transported  on  a  single 
I.     It  has  telescoping  masts  that  can  be 

in  a  very  short  lime,  and  a  gasolene  mo- 
r  driving  the  generator  that  furnishes  the 
It.  A  still  smaller  outfit  which  can  be 
J  on  three  horses  has  a  generator  that  is 

by  cranks  turned  by  two  men. 
!  field  telegraph  and  telephone,  which  have 
cd  good  service  in  former  times,  have 
developed  into  a  combined  instrument 
the  size  of  a  large  field  glass  and  weighing 
inds.  An  insulated  field  wire  weighing  75 
s  to  the  mile,  which  can  be  used  lying  on 
ound,  can  be  laid  from  a  reel  on  an  auto 

miles  an  hour,  or  it  can  be  carried  on 
tack,  or  a  man  on  foot  wearing  a  reel 
•ed  to  his  breast  can  creep  right  up  to  the 
line,  where  he  can  establish  a  station  sim- 
/  thrusting  a  steel  ground  rod  into  the 
The  commander  can  maintain  commun- 
1  with  each  unit  of  his  force  at  all  times, 
[;se  lines  can  be  laid  as  fast  as  troops  can 
ce  against  the  enemy, 
vever,  the  modern  commander  is  by  no 

dependent  on  the  field  telegraph  or  tele- 

to  keep  in  touch  with  his  troops.  He 
as  aeroplane  and  motorcycle  messengers, 
s  the  signal  flag  and  the  heliograph,  all 

have  their  place  in  the  equipment  of  the 
n  army.  Even  the  homing  pigeon,  which 
sed  for  carrying  messages  in  the  days  of 
laraohs,  stillhas  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 


military  organization,  for  the  wireless  telegraph 
and  the  motorcycle  can  no  more  supplant  these 
time-tried  messengers  than4he  aeroplane  scout 
can  take  the  place  of  cavalry.  But  even  the 
homing  pigeon  has  been  modernized.  In  no 
previous  war  did  pigeons  have  the  advantage 
of  military  training 

The  famous  performance  of  these  winged 
messengers  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  when  they  carried  up- 
ward of  forty  thousand  messages,  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  inspiration  rather  than  of  forethought. 
Private  citizens  who  chanced  to  have  pigeons 
offered  them  to  the  Government.  Their  per- 
formance was  such  a  splendid  success  that 
France  has  ever  since  maintained  large  flocks 
in  charge  of  the  engineer  corps.  The  birds  arc 
carefully  trained  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
fly  and  are  then  drilled  daily  for  the  rest  of 
their  useful  life.  They  are  taught  to  fly  and  to 
alight  on  signal.  The  first  thing  Bismarck  did 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  was  to 
establish  pigeon  lofts  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Empire.  Every  other  nation 
in  Europe  followed  his  example,  and  to-day 
every  Government  has  thousands  of  pigeons, 
all  ready  to  carry  messages  in  time  of  war. 

At  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  Japs  made 
such  effective  use  of  improvised  hand  grenades 
that  the  attention  of  military  experts  was  at- 
tracted, with  the  result  that  this  ancient  weapon 
has  also  been  modernized.  One  type  of  modern 
hand  grenade,  the  Aasen,  weighs  one  kilogram, 
and  contains  190  bullets.  As  these  fly  in  all 
directions,  it  can  be  used  only  from  under  cover. 
Another  form  of  the  grenade  can  be  fired  from 
a  "howitzer"  weighing  about  twenty-four 
pounds,  which  can  be  carried  in  a  case  like  a 
rifle.  It  throws  a  murderous  missile  weighing 
about  two  pounds  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards.  It  explodes  on  contact,  scattering  215 
bullets  over  an  area  of  about  100  square  yards. 
Still  another  type  of  this  so-called  grenade  can 
be  fired,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  thrust  into  a  rifle 
barrel,  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards. 

Most  deadly  of  all  is  the  mine  "grenade," 
weighing  eight  pounds  and  containing  400  large 
bullets.  This  is  buried  a  few  inches  under- 
ground. When  the  enemy  is  over  the  mine 
the  touch  of  an  electric  button  causes  it  to 
spring  out  of  the  ground  until  it  is  checked  by  a 
chain  at  a  height  of  a  yard  above  the  surface, 
when  it  explodes,  mowmg  down  every  man  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  mine  at  sea  is  not  a  new  device,  but  it 
has  been  brought  into  particular  prominence 
by  the  sinking  of  the  first  British  warship,  the 
cruiser  Ampbion,  In  the  Russian-Japanese  war 
the  Japanese  used  electro-mechanical  mines  as 
well  as  free  mines  around  the  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  Russian  flagship,  the  Peiro- 
pavhvsk,  was  blown  up  by  the  mines  set  off  by 
electricity.  On  the  other  hand  the  Japanese 
themselves  were  literally  hoist  bv  their  own 
petard,  for  they  lost  two  of  their  largest  sKi^^^ 
the  Haisumt  and  tlvt  Yasbima.  Victor  'Cwt  \\^ 
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mines  that  they  loosed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  battleships. 

Every  decade  in  the  last  half  century  has  seen 
an  improvement  in  the  accuracy,  range,  and 
power  of  heavy  artillery  and  the  destructive 
power  of  the  projectiles. 

The  Belgian  resistance  at  Li^e  has  drawn 
public  attention  to  modern  fortresses  and  their 
defence.  Heavy  shells  fired  from  long  ranges 
will  penetrate  as  much  as  twenty  feet  of  sand, 
which  offers  more  resistance  than  other  soils. 
Moreover,  a  shell  which  explodes  after  it  has 
penetrated  soil  will  cause  more  damage  than  if 
It  explodes  in  the  air,  on  account  of  the  confine- 
ment of  the  earth  it  has  penetrated.  Walls 
exposed  to  fire^  are  therefore  made  of  from  five 
to  ten  feet  of' concrete,  sometimes  reinforced 
with  steel.  Over  these  there  is  a  few  inches  of 
dirt  as  a  bed  for  grass,  so  that  the  fortification 
may  be  concealed. 

In  practically  every  European  country  either 
turrets  or  iron  and  steel  revolving  cupolas 
containing  guns  such  as  those  at  Li^ge  are 
in  use.  The  cupolas  are  a  kind  of  flattened 
dome,  and  the  turrets  are  flat  topped  like  those 
aboard  ship.  There  are  "disappearing "  cupolas 
mounting  small  guns,  oscillating  cupolas  set 
up  on  edge  and  balanced  by  springs  which 
turn  the  cupola  forward  after  a  shot  is  fired 
until  the  gun  is  under  cover,  and  others  that 
move  on  a  central  pivot.  There  are  large  single 
gun  cupolas  with  very  heavy  armament  and 
smaller  ones  of  light  batteries.  There  are  even 
portable  ones. 

The  value  of  night  attacks,  always  more  or 
less  appreciated  by  military  commanders,  was 
emphasized  in  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  with 
the  result  that  troops  have  been  specially 
drilled  in  this  form  of  operations,  and  numerous 
devices  for ,  offense  and  defense  have  been 
invented.  One  of  these  is  the  portable  search- 
light with  which  all  European  armies  are  pro- 
vided to  some  extent  at  least.  These  consist  of 
a  generator  driven  by  a  gasolene  engine  mounted 
on  an  automobile.  These  are  especially  relied 
upon  for  protection  in  case  of  attack  by  a  dirigi- 
ble, and  also  in  attacks  on  the  ground.  With- 
out light,  artillery  would  be  of  little  use  in  a 
night  attack;  but  with  a  searchlight  playing 
upon  an  assaulting  column,  it  can  be  used  with 
deadly  effect. 

In  the  absence  of  a  searchlight  a  force  may 
be  equipped  with  parachute  lights,  a  sort  of 
grenade  weighing  fourteen  ounces  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  firing  stick,  can  be  shot  from  a 
rifle  to  a  distance  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards, 
where  it  will  float  in  the  air  and  burn  brilliantly 
for  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  A 
larger  form  of  parachute  light  fired  from  a  field 
gun  with  a  small  charge  of  powder  floats  in  the 
air,  giving  a  dazzling  light  for  several  minutes. 

A  phase  of  the  war  of  interest  to  the  military 
expert  is  the  fact  that  an  American  invention, 
the  gun  silencer,  devised  by  Hiram  Percy 
Maxim,  of  Hartford,  will  be  given  a  thorough 
trial.    There   are   Maxim   silencers   in   small 


numbers  in  each  of  the  nations  new 
The  inventor  expects  that  the  militar>' 
tages  of  the  silencer  will  be  developed. 
Great  Britain  demonstrated  the  value 
chine  guns  at  the  battle  of  Khartoum, 
the  inventor's  father.  Sir  Hiram  Maxi 
presented  his  Maxim  gun  it  was  consid 
extremely  clever  and  interesting  novd 
impractical  under  the  conditions  of  ' 
The  old  argument  against  Catling  gi 
revived  against  it — that  ammunition  c( 
be  supplied  fast  enough.  If  it  taxed  the 
zation  to  keep  the  firing  line  supplied  w 
munition  when  men  with  rcj>eating  rif 
firing  twenty  shots  a  minute,  what  would 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  supply  machi 
firing  650  shots  a  minute?  But  when  t 
lish  at  the  great  battle  of  Khartoum  wi 
to  rout  an  enormous  rush  of  mounted  Eg 
they  decided  that  the  machine  gun 
pretty  good  thing,  after  all. 

No  world  power  has  been  at  war  with 
World  power  since  the  Maxim  silencer 
vented,  though  very  elaborate  field  tria 
been  conducted.  Some  of  the  silenc< 
vantages  are,  according  to  official  repo 
muffling  of  the  noise  of  firing,  allowing  tl 
of  the  officer  to  be  heard,  thus  giving 
control  of  firing.  The  nervous  strain  a 
sequent  fatigue  of  the  soldier  due  to  thei 
ing  noise  of  firing  is  abolished.  Anot 
portant  aspect  is  that  it  not  only  mui 
noise  but  at  the  same  time  reduces  th< 
so  that  it  becomes  a  gentle  push  instc 
sharp  blow.  The  soldier  no  longer 
instinctively  as  he  pulls  the  trigger. 
conducive  to  better  marksmanship,  and,! 
ishing  nervous  strain,  the  soldier  is  les 
to  yield  to  panic.  The  diminution  of  tl 
of  the  report  increases  the  enemy's  d 
in  locating  the  firing  line.  The  difficult^ 
further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
absolutely  annulled  in  the  dark. 

All  the  foregoing  facts  show  what 
experiment  the  present  war  is.  It  wil 
not  only  the  fate  of  Europe  for  many  y 
come,  as  all  the  diplomatists  are  prec 
it  will  settle  the  future  of  warfare  its< 
many  respects  these  new  contrivances.  I 
aeroplane  and  submarine,  introduce  el 
that  really  put  a  premium  upon  militar 
In  others,  such  as  the  new  bombs  and  t 
posed  use  of  gaseous  fumes,  they  sim| 
to  its  most  brutal  horrors.  After  cons 
these  new  engines,  the  conviction  remai 
there  is  only  one  possible  ''improvemc 
modern  accoutrements.  The  newspape 
recently  described  the  so-called  inventi< 
young  Italian  by  which  explosives  co 
shot  off  at  a  distance,  something  on  th 
less  principle.  That  invention  seems 
to  have  been  a  fraud.  The  idea.  h( 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  thing  tha 
make  warfare  more  horrible  than  it  is. 
this  conflict  is  over,  possibly  some  oc 
actually  make  it  work. 
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BY 

AN  AUSTRIAN  DIPLOMAT 


T  THIS  portentous  moment  in 
history,  when  the  activities  of 
L  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Near  East 
iL  have  suddenly  been  made  a  world- 
issue  by  the  outbreak  of  the  most 
le  war  in  the  history  of  civihzation.  the 
and  methods  of  the  dual  monarchy  arc  of 
lount  significance. 

jated  upon  the  outskirts  of  Central 
)e,  in  the  debatable  region  between  the 
and  the  East,  Austria  stands  in  a  peculiar 
as  the  connecting  link  between  civiliza- 
ind  vanishing  barbarism,  between  to-day 
esterday.     The  double  eagle  of  Austria 

symbol  that  connects  racial  fragments  in 
:c  bond  which  spells  progress  and  peace, 
ims  of  Austria,  whether  in  the  Balkans  or 
jr  east,  are  mainly  commercial  and  cul- 
They  are  political  only  in  so  far  as  the 
aphical  situation  of  the  dual  Empire 
5  it  incumbent  upon  her  statesmen  to 
ain  her  territorial  integrity  and  to  provide 
he  normal  expansion  of  her  industrial 
It. 

5  attempt  to  centralize  and  Germanize 
ustrian  Empire  as  a  whole  has  been  twice 
—  once  under  the  Emperor  Joseph  II, 
d  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
under  Francis  Joseph  after  the  suppression 
e  revolution  of  1848.  In  each  case  the 
pt  failed,  and  it  was  abandoned  as  im- 
cable  by  the  present  Emperor- King. 
ar>'  had  always  retained  its  old  liberties 

the  hegemony  of  the  Magyars.  By  the 
romise  of  1867  the  dual  form  of  the  mon- 

was  definitely  fixed.  So  carefully  were 
ghts  of  the  various  races  in  the  Empire 
larded  under  this  readjustment  that  in 
ary,  for  instance,  the  Croatians  were 
lized  as  a  separate  entity,  under  their  own 
►r  Governor,  their  separate  diet,  and  their 
ct  machinery  of  local  and  provincial 
listration. 

Austria  proper  the  constitution  of  1867 
:d  a  central   parliament  in  Vienna  and 

large  measure  of  autonomy  to  the  old 
ices.  One  of  the  most  important  articles 
;  constitution  guarantees  to  every  nation- 
thc  free  use  of  its  language  "in  word  and 
ig."  By  this  means  it  made  forever  im- 
»le  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Icgiti- 
aspirations  of  the  various  races  in  t**c 


Empire.  In  fact,  the  entire  spirit  of  the  new 
constitution  was  to  assure  to  each  race  the  great- 
est and  freest  use  of  its  language  in  its  educa- 
tional system,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university,  in  the  diets,  in  the  provincial  legis- 
latures and  in  the  administration,  excluding 
only  the  ministries  at  V^ienna,  and  in  the  courts 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  imperial  capital. 

Even  to  this  last  reservation  in  favor  of  a 
central  authority  an  exception  is  made.  In 
Polish  litigation  the  entire  process  of  litigation 
and  judicature,  including  the  highest  court, 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  Polish  language. 

Only  in  the  army  common  to  the  Empire  is 
there  a  common  language,  and  that  language  is 
the  German.  This  arrangement  is  not  based 
upon  any  propaganda,  but  is  the  outcome  of  the 
entirely  practical  consideration  that  an  army 
made  up  of  so  many  races  as  is  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  would  be  badly  handicapped  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  if  it  did  not  have  a 
common  language  of  command  and  communica- 
tion. The  selection  of  the  German  language 
for  this  purpose  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  German  origin  of  the  Empire. 

The  tangible  result  of  this  practically  unlim- 
ited freedom  of  race-development  is  presented 
bv  the  present  complexion  of  the  Reichstag  in 
Vienna.  So  long  as  the  franchise  was  based 
upon  property  qualifications  the  votes  of  the 
landed  proprietors  kept  a  disunited  German 
majority  in  the  Reichstag,  but  the  granting  of 
universal  suffrage  upon  the  personal  initia- 
tive of  the  Emperor  a  few  years  ago  resulted  in 
the  return  of  a  Slavic  majority  in  the  impenal 
legislative  chamber  —  a  remarkable  result  if 
one  is  to  believe  the  persistent  charges  that 
Austria  has  sought  to  destroy  or  Germanize 
the  Slavic  nationalities  within  its  boundaries. 

This  presence  of  a  Slavic  majority  in  the 
chamber  has  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs 
wherein  no  Austrian  administration  can  neglect 
the  wishes  of  the  Slavic  groups  without  being 
forced  to  resort  to  the  short-lived  and  unpopular 
expedient  of  imperial  decrees. 

Thanks  to  its  liberal  treatment  of  the  claims 
of  contending  nationalities,  the  German  element 
in  many  parts  of  Austria  is  already  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Slav  element 
is  more  and  more  felt  in  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Empire*    T\v^S\aN  >^x'5fcV^^*«sw 
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the  offensive  all  along  the  line,  and  the  Germans 
have  lost  many  important  positions  in  the  civil 
and  financial  administration  and  in  the  courts. 
Bohemia  is  the  centre  of  the  Slavic  movement. 
In  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  the  new 
Czech  university  is  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  old 
German  university,  the  renowned  Carolina, 
founded  in  1348  by  the  Emperor  Charles  of 
Luxemburg.  This  Czech  university  has  be- 
come the  focus  of  Slav  science,  literature,  and 
thought  —  and,  unfortunately,  also  of  pan- 
Slavic  agitation,  as  hundreds  of  Servian  and 
Croatian  students  have  flocked  to  its  gates  to 
be  imbued  with  the  dreams  of  the  future  uni- 
versal Slavic  domination. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contending  racial  forces, 
the  mission  of  Austria  has  been,  first,  to  intro- 
duce among  the  ^reat  Slavic  populations  within 
her  borders  the  ideals  of  German  culture  and 
German  civilization.  Her  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction  have  been  in  Bohemia. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  Slavic  world  universally 
that  the  Slavic  movement  in  Prague  is  the  out- 
come of  German  culture  inculcated  by  Austria. 
It  is  one  of  the  tragic  circumstances  of  history 
that  the  German  culture  imparted  to  the  Czechs 
is  now  operating  in  favor  of  the  pan-Slavic 
cause,  intellectual  and  political. 

In  the  east,  the  mission  of  Austria  has  been 
suggestively  indicated  bytheflowof  the  Danube. 
Eastward  and  southward,  with  the  current  of 
the  mighty  river,  have  gone  Austrian  cultural 
and  industrial  activities,  hand  in  hand.  And 
one  of  the  earliest  stations  of  the  commercial 
and  moral  expansion  —  the  stations  of  Austria's 
Drang  nach  OsUn  —  are  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. 

The  destinies  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
came  under  the  purview  of  Austria  in  1876-77, 
when  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  prov- 
inces, in  conjunction  with  the  Servian  war 
against  Turkey,  was  suppressed  with  unex- 
ampled severities  by  the  Ottoman  government. 
At  that  time  the  natural  refuge  for  the  stricken 
Christians  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  Austria. 
Two  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  cast  upon 
the  resources  of  the  authorities  and  had  to  be 
taken  care  of.  As  there  was  no  promise  of  the 
immediate  amelioration  of  the  stricken  prov- 
inces the  question  of  the  day  at  Vienna  became 
the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  introducing 
order  and  personal  security  in  the  territory 
infested  by  brigands  and  terrorized  by  official 
severities,  just  across  the  Turkish  border. 

The  relation  of  Austria  to  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina duplicated  in  a  marked  degree  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Texas  during  the  Texan 
uprising  against  Mexico,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  case  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
as  in  that  of  Texas,  appeared  to  be  an  Austrian 
occupation.  This  destiny  of  the  distracted 
provmces  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  which  adjusted  the  affairs  of  south- 
eastern Europe  after  the  defeat  of  Turkey  bv 
Russia  in  1877.  The  congress,  after  a  thorough 
balancing  of  international  interests  and  inter- 


national jealousies,  handed  over  the  t^ 
inces  to  Austria  for  pacification  and  adi 
tion,  and  conceded  to  Austria  the  right  t 
the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar.  the  narrow 
territory  which  lay  between  Servia  ai 
tenegro.  This  occupation  was  in  the  1 
a  condominium  with  Turkey. 

Installed  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  t 
date  of  Europe,  Austria  entered  upon 
of  cleaning  the  Augean  stable  of  Bosnia 
with  an  energetic  realization  of  the  di 
of  its  undertaking.  The  first  obsta 
confronted  the  newly  installed  authori 
an  uprising  of  the  Begs,  or  Moha; 
nobility.  Aroused  by  the  land-ownir 
lems,  secretly  instigated  by  the  Suit; 
undertook  to  oppose  by  force  of  arms  th 
ful  entrance  of  Austria  into  its  new  ft 
The  outcome  of  the  contumacy  of  the  E 
a  six  months'  war,  which  ended  in  the : 
sion  of  the  Moslem  resistance  and  the 
tion  of  internal  peace.  Next,  Austria  ui 
the  task  of  cleaning  out  the  brigands 
fested  the  country  and  made  travel  a 
merce  practically  impossible. 

Side  by  side  with  measures  for  the  pac 
of  the  provinces  and  the  restoration  of 
order,  the  new  Austrian  administratior 
plished  wonders  in  the  construction  of  ; 
of  roads,  the  first  that  Bosnia  and  Her 
had  had  since  the  Ottoman  conquest. 

The  land  question  in  the  newlv  i 
provinces  was  extremely  delicate.  \M 
tria  marched  into  Bosnia  she  found 
survival  of  the  feudal  ages  in  the  disi 
of  the  land.  The  entire  area  of  the  pi 
with  rare  exceptions,  was  owned  by  tl 
and  the  tenants  who  cultivated  them 
scant  reward  of  one-half  the  produce  i» 
condition  of  peonage.  Two  alternati 
tions  of  the  question  presented  the 
One  was  the  forcible  expropriation  of  t 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  other  was  the 
distribution  of  the  holdings  through  a  \ 
years. 

It  is  one  of  the  foremost  grievance; 
Servian  agitators  on  the  Austrian 
provinces  that  the  administration  of  t 
monarchy  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  th< 
of  the  land  and  its  distribution  am< 
peasantry  by  arbitrary  means,  after  the 
employed  by  the  Servians  after  the  fal 
Ottoman  power  in  Servia.  Such,  h 
was  not  the  Austrian  method  of  deali 
the  rights  of  property,  and  it  had  been 
stood  by  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  o 
that  no  agrarian  revolutionary  measure 
be  undertaken  by  Austria. 

Baron  Kallay,  the  first  .Austrian  c 
ministrator  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  h 
adopted  the  much  more  equitable  and 
whole  far  more  successful  plan  of  encc 
thrift  among  the  peasants,  and  at  the  sa 
enabling  them  to  achieve  independence 
gradual  acquisition  of  the  lands  ihey  cul 
This  conservative  reorganization  of'thci 
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of  the  count r\'  was  accomplished  through 
of  the  Land  Bank  of  Bosnia,  an  insti- 
3f  private  finance  under  the  rigid  super- 
of  the  Government.  Baron  Kallay's 
,  which  produced  highly  satisfactory 
was  carried  on  by  his  successors,  Burian 
linski. 

educational  problem  of  the  provinces 
less  difficult  than  that  presented  by  the 
ition  of  the  land.  When  Austria  entered 
Herzegovina  in  1878,  she  found  no 
there,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
!  classes  and  madrasahs  for  the  chant- 
irabic  prayers  and  verses  from  Al  Koran. 
>m  attempting  to  make  German  the 
;e  of  the  people,  or  even  the  language  of 
>re  highly  educated  among  them,  the 
n  authorities  at  once  undertook  the 
hment  of  native  schools,  in  which  the 
:ion  should  be  carried  on  in  Serb  or  in 
n,  the  former  written  in  the  Cyrillic  or 
an  alphabet,  and  the  latter  in  Latin 
ers.  Not  only  was  no  attempt  made 
xiuce  German  schools,  but  the  Govern- 
leclined  to  permit  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  instruction  in  any  language 
the  two  named  idioms  of  the  Slavic 

liberal  policy  stands  out  in  sharp  con- 
the  destructive  activities  of  the  Servians 
lewly  occupied  Macedonian  lands,  where 
ave  closed  all  the  Bulgarian  schools 
rcumstances  of  severity,  to  which  some 
:e  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Carnegie 
ssion.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
ablishment  of  Serb  schools  by  Austria 
iia  and  Herzegovina  to  justify  the  con- 
of  the  Servians  that  Austria  is  seeking 
h  out  Serb  nationality  under  the  rule 
double  eagle. 

rtheless,  the  Servian  propaganda  in 
and  Herzegovina,  following  closely  the 
propaganda  in  its  first  stage  in  Mace- 
vas  conducted  along  cultural  lines,  quite 
:ss  of  the  palpable  fact  that  the  people 
ia  themselves  stood  in  need  of  all  the 
I  efforts  of  which  their  Government  and 
nancial  resources  were  capable.  This 
easily  demonstrable  when  it  is  remem- 
hat  in  1909  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and 
>vina,  after  thirty  years  of  Austrian 
itration,  stood  higher  educationally 
ly  of  the  independent  Slavic  nations  of 
ilkan  Peninsula.  Despite  the  mani- 
ostile  purposes  of  the  so-called  cultural 
propaganda  in  the  border  provinces,  the 
n  authorities  took  no  measures  to  com- 
mtil  it  had  entered  the  phase  of  bomb- 
g,  in  which  the  Servians  had  become 
in  the  course  of  their  abortive  stru^le 
conversion  of  Macedonia  to  Serbism. 
at  final  and  intolerable  phase  of  the 
tionalist  propaganda  was  close  at  hand, 
sis  began  in  1909,  when  the  Austrian 
ment  declared  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
rzegovina. 


This  ^.inexation  was  based  upon  three 
essential  considerations,  each  one  of  which 
would  have  been  considered  sufficient  in  itself 
by  any  nation.  The  first  of  these  considerations 
was  the  mandate  of  Europe;  the  second  was 
the  right  of  conquest,  established  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  occupation  by  the  suppression 
of  the  armed  resistance  of  the  recalcitrant  Begs; 
the  third  was  the  expenditure  of  about  $250,- 
000,000  by  the  dual  monarchy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion, public  works  of  various  sorts,  and  educa- 
tion and  local  improvements;  and  the  fourth 
was  the  duty  of  continuing  a  regime  which  had 
brought  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country 
itself.  All  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  readily  acquiesced  in  the  accomplished 
fact  as  a  logical  outcome  of  accomplished 
events. 

Servia,  however,  conceived  that  it  had  been 
robbed  by  the  act  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
and  the  press  of  that  country  launched  a  cam- 
paign of  bitter  and  indecent  vilification  of  the 
dual  monarchy.  The  contention  of  the  Serbs 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  annexed  provinces 
was  based  upon  two  considerations,  each  easily 
demonstrable  as  absurd.  The  first  was  that 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  been  a  part  of 
the  great  Servian  Empire  under  Stefan  Dushan 
about  five  hundred  years  ago.  This  argument 
may  best  be  compared  with  a  Mexican  claim  to 
Texas  because  that  state  had  formerly  been  a 
part  of  Mexico.  And  the  Servian  pretension 
to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  very  much  weaker 
than  the  hypothetical  Mexican  claim  to  pos- 
session of  Texas,  because  the  inclusion  of  the 
contested  provinces  in  the  gigantic  empire  of 
Dushan  (The  Strangler),  which  was  only  one 
tenth  as  lar^e  as  the  State  of  Texas,  lasted,  as 
did  the  empire,  only  about  twenty  years. 

The  second  basis  of  the  Servian  claim  to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  the  allegation  that  the 
provinces  are  inhabited  by  people  of  Serb  race, 
of  Servian  language  and  of  Serb  faith.  Not 
one  of  these  contentions  even  approaches  the 
facts.  Of  the  less  than  two  millions  of  people 
who  populate  the  provinces,  only  800,000  at 
the  most  are  orthodox  Serbs.  The  remainder 
are  Roman  Catholic  Croat  ians,  whose  written 
language  the  Orthodox  Serb  cannot  even  read 
unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  char- 
acters, or  Mohammedans,  who  detest  the 
Servians  heartily  and  despise  them  profoundly. 

The  frothing,  protests  which  the  Servian 
press  continued  to  make  against  the  act  of 
annexation,  it  was  realized  clearly  at  Vienna, 
were  instigated  partly  from  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  statesmen  saw,  or  pretended  to  see, 
a  fresh  sign  of  Austrian  encroachment  upon  the 
Southern  Slavs,  those  dear  Southern  Slavs 
whose  destinies  have  been  for  centuries  the 
pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  Russian  diplomacy. 
But  the  Russian  statesmen  did  not  observe,  or, 
observing,  did  not  care  to  admit,  that  Austria, 
while  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  had 
definitely    abandoned    her    alleged    coad   \.^ 
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Salonika  by  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar,  which  was  the  key 
to  the  military  situation  in  any  advance  further 
south  and  east.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
convince  even  the  most  hostile  critic  of  Austrian 
policy  in  the  Balkans  that  the  abandonment  of 
Novibazar  by  Austria  is  incompatible  with 
any  suspicion  of  an  Austrian  design  of  terri- 
torial expansion  in  the  direction  of  Salonika  or 
of  Constantinople. 

Thus  events  wore  on  toward  the  culminating 
tragedy  of  Sarajevo.  In  191 3  the  Serbs  had 
attained  a  wild  dream  through  the  annexation 
of  a  large  part  of  Bulgarian  Macedonia  by  the 
defeat  of  Bulgaria  in  the  second  Balkan  War. 
The  Servian  campaign  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
following  out  its  previous  metamorphosis  in 
the  Macedonian  agitation  that  preceded  the 


alliance  with  Bulgaria  for  the  first  Ball 
emerged  from  the  "cultural"  stage  an< 
the  bomb-throwing  phase.  The  assa 
of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  anc 
sort  at  Sarajevo  by  a  young  Serb  pa 
summer  startled  the  world  and  arouse< 
to  the  imperative  need  of  energetic  ; 
put  a  check  upon  a  political  and  raci 
ment  which  had  degenerated  into  a  c( 
to  commit  murder. 

The  tremendous  events  which  have 
world  in  gloom  since  July  23d  are  the 
of  Seryia's  resistance  to  Austria's  dem. 
cessation  of  this  orgy  of  violence.  The 
have  opposed  Austria's  civilizing  miss 
unpardonable  venom,  and  Austria 
flinched  before  the  task  of  undert; 
crush  that  opposition. 


EUROPE'S  FOOD  SUPPLY   IN 
WAR  TIME 

England's  SUPPLY  depends  entirely  upon  her  supremacy  at  sea- 

MANY'S    large    importations    of    wheat  —  FRANCE.     RUSSIA,    AN 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY    ESSENTIALLY    SELF-SUPPORTING 

BY 
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READERS  of  history  are  fond  of  de- 
tecting a  resemblance  between  the 
present  European  situation  and  that 
which  prevailed  a  century  ago. 
Then  the  greatest  European  Pow- 
ers were  united  in  a  struggle  against  one  coun- 
try —  France;  now  they  seem  united  against 
another  common  enemy,  Germany.  Now,  as 
in  1814,  all  the  forces  of  Europe  are  determined 
to  humiliate  one  overweening  personality.  In 
one  respect,  however,  and  this  is  a  fundamental 
one,  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  A 
hundred  years  ago  practically  every  great  Euro- 
pean power  was  an  economic  entity.  Each 
one  could  have  built  a  Chinese  Wall  about  itself 
and  lived  indefinitely.  Each  one,  that  is, 
raised  on  its  own  soil  enough  of  the  essential 
foodstuffs  to  support  itself.  Even  England,  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  largely  an  agricultural 
community.  It  raised  both  cereals  and  meat 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  stand  an  indefmite 
siege.  Even  as  late  as  the  Crimean  War, 
in  1853,  England  could  go  cheerfully  to  war 
with  no  fear  of  national  starvation. 

If,  as  some  •ne  has  said,  an  army  travels 
upon  its  stomach,  the  same  statement  may  be 
made  of  a  nation  itself  at  war.  Clearly,  any 
people  that  has  its  supply  of  food  cut  off  would 
immediately  have  to  submit  to  any  humiliating 
torms  proposed.    Its  position  would  be  that  of 


a  huge  beleaguered  fortress.  And  th 
least  one  of  the  nations  engaged  in  ih 
struggle,  England,  that  faces  this  com 
and  another,  Germany,  that  certainly 
sons  for  apprehension.  A  rcmarkabl 
opment  of  the  present  international  i 
is  the  dependence  of  one  nation  upon  0 
its  food  supply.  There  is  no  countr 
portance  that  does  not  import  large 
of  food  from  almost  every  other.  Th< 
States,  huge  as  are  its  foodstuffs,  adds 
of  dollars'  worth  to  its  supply  from  othei 
Even  China,  content,  as  we  have  suppa 
its  staple  rice,  purchases  immense  q 
of  American  canned  goods,  especially 
Looking  over  the  statistics,  one  is  force 
elude  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  li 
national  taste  in  foods;  each  nation  is 
picking  up  all  the  good  things  of  anoth* 
extent  to  which  almost  the  entire  world 
upon  one  or  two  countries  for  its  coffct 
—  foods  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  w 
tically  unknown  in  Europe  —  suffki 
lustrates  the  growth  of  this  intematioc 
In  the  present  conflict,  however,  th« 
foods  will  cut  no  particular  figure;  t 
staples  of  life  are  the  important  consK 
in  an  international  war.  In  this 
wheat,  not  cotton,  promises  to  be  king. 
then,  is  the  situation  of  the  several  n. 
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►ect?  How  are  they  to  feed  not  only 
armies  in  the  field,  but  their  own  peo- 
nquestionably  this  is  the  first  time  in 
vhen  war  has  presented  precisely  this 
to  the  peoples  involved. 

NATIONS   THAT  CAN    SUPPORT  THEM- 
SELVES 

are  seven  nations,  at  this  writing,  im- 
y  involved.  These  arc  England,  Ger- 
Francc,  Russia,  Belgium,  Austria- 
,  and  Servia.  We  can  immediately 
he  situation  by  arranging  these  coun- 
:wo  classes:  those  that  raise  the  essen- 
I  materials  in  suflficient  quantities  to 
themselves,  at  least  in  time  of  peace, 
ie  that  do  not.  This  division,  as  ac- 
as  can  be  determined  from  available 
,  is  as  follows: 


S  SELF- 
TING 


ungary 


COUNTRIES    NOT    SELF- 
SUPPORTING 

England 
Belgium 


gOUBTFUL 

Germany 

se  Russia,  next  to  the  United  States, 
irgest  wheat  growing  country  in  the 
Seven  eights  of  all  the  peasants  are 
the  soil.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  lands 
I  with  cereals.  The  nation  raises  not 
ugh  to  support  its  own  enormous  popu- 
ut  exports  large  quantities.  France, 
estigators  are  surprised  to  learn,  ranks 
next  to  Russia  and  the  United  States 
wheat  growing  land.  The  thrifty 
armers,  with  their  comparatively  small 
raise  more  wheat  than  the  Argentine, 
ndia,  or  Canada  —  all  of  them  usually 
as  huge  granaries.  They  produce 
KX)  more  bushels  than  the  whole  of 
nerica.  France  grows  about  3 1 5,000,000 
I  year  —  almost  half  as  much  as  does 
ed  States  in  normal  years;  it  imports 
,0(x^,ooo  bushels.  Clearly,  with  strict 
enforced  by  war  conditions,  France 
y  furnish  its  own  wheat  supply  without 
m  outside  nations.  Austria-Hungary 
/ia  are  similarly  situated.  When  we 
England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  how- 
conditions  are  different.  The  United 
I  raises  about  65,000,000  bushels  of 
very  year  and  imports  217,000,000. 
raises  i4,ooo,(xx)  bushels  and  imports 
)o.  The  situation  in  Germany  is  not 
as  this,  but  still,  with  importations  shut 
le  wheat  situation  might  become  em- 
g.  The  empire  raises  149,000,000 
year  and  imports  67,000,000.  Clearly 
len  wiping  out  of  these  importations, 
!y  might  not  produce  an  actual  wheat 
A^ould  so  considerably  reduce  the  food 
IS  to  amount  to  a  distinct  military 
tage.    Germany's    situation    is    con- 


siderably better  than  that  of  England,  but  in- 
ferior to  that  of  France  and  Russia.  Russia 
raises  all  of  its  wheat  and  more;  France  raises 
ninety  per  cent;  Germany  raises  sixty  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand  Great  Britain  and  Belgium 
raise  only  about  twenty  per  cent.  each.  On  the 
theory  that  a  nation  that  raises  only  sixty  per 
cent,  of  its  most  important  article  of  food  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  entirely  self-supporting, 
Germany  is  included,  in  the  classification  given 
above,  as  in  a  more  or  less  precarious  position. 

ENGLAND    ENTIRELY    DEPENDENT  ON    OUT- 
SIDE   SOURCES 

From  the  standpoint  of  food  supply  in  case 
of  war,  England,  of  course,  presents  the  most 
interesting  problem.  There  was  a  time  when 
English  statesmen  worried  little  over  this 
situation.  The  supremacy  of  England's  sea 
power  was  regarded  as  a  fixed,  determined  fact. 
The  fleet  was  so  immeasureably  superior  to 
other  navies,  and,  indeed,  to  all  of  them  com- 
bined, that  England  went  on  serenely  develop- 
ing a  huge  industrial  state  within,  and  depend- 
ing upon  other  nations  for  its  food.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  however.  Englishmen  began  to 
be  nervous  on  this  point;  since  then  there  have 
been  periodical  scares.  The  building  of  other 
formidable  navies,  especially  that  of  Germany, 
began  to  cause  general  alarm.  The  last  of 
these  great  searchings-of-heart  was  in  1903. 
Parliament  then  appointed  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  present 
king,  served  as  chairman,  to  investigate  the 
question.  This  Commission  collected  a  large 
array  of  facts,  most  of  them  alarming.  It 
found  that  the  precariousness  of  England's  food 
supply  was  about  as  black  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed. England  imports  four  fifths  of  all  its 
food.  Most  of  it  comes  from  far  distant  coun- 
tries —  from  North  and  South  America,  Bntish 
India  and  Australia.  It  gets  large  quantities  of 
butter,  eggs,  bacon,  poultry,  fruit,  and  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables  from  France,  Denmark, 
and  the  Baltic  ports. 

A  certain  amount  of  grain  comes  also  from 
Russian-Baltic  ports  —  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  region.  For  the  larger  staples,  however, 
like  wheat  and  meat,  England  has  to  go  several 
thousand  miles.  It  always  has  a  comparatively 
small  supply  of  food  on  hand.  The  swiftness 
of  the  modern  steam  vessel  has  made  any  large 
storage  system  unnecessary.  Of  butter  it  has 
normally  only  a  seven  or  ten  days'  supply;  of 
cheese  only  a  month's  supply;  of  eggs  —  Eng- 
land consumes  80,000,000  a  week  —  only  four 
or  five  weeks'  supply.  Its  resources  in  wheat 
vary  through  the  year;  it  has  the  highest  supply 
in  September,  when  it  has  enough  for  seventeen 
weeks,  and  the  lowest  in  August,  when  it  has 
enough  for  only  six  and  one  half  weeks.  Eng- 
land has  a  larger  supply,  however,  than  that 
stored  up  in  its  own  larder.  There  is  always 
an  immense  amount  floating  in  ships  —  in 
thousands  of  English  vessels,  crowdmg  the 
trade  routes  in  all  parts  ol  Vwt  ^o^^.  "Wivs^ 
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usually  amounts  to  from  three  to  seven  weeks'  starved  into  submission  in  a  few  weel 

supply.    An  interesting  fact   herein  disclosed  Royal    Commission,    which    investiga' 

is   that    England's   lowest    stock   on    hand   is  subject,  came  to  this  conclusion.     T 

reached  in  August  —  the  very  month  in  which  mous  navy  which   England    maintain 

she  now  goes  to  war.     The  whole  food  situation  North  Sea,  therefore,  has  ample  just 
was  well  summed  up  in  a  formal  declaration  England  will  probably  control  the  s< 

made  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  most  present  conflict;  there  arc  other  problei 

influential    members    of    the   wheat    trade   in  ever,  that  she  will  have  to  solve.     Ma 

London:  "We,  the  undersigned,  concur  in  the  are  drawn  from  the  mercantile  marim 

opinion  that,  if  Great  Britain  should  become  use  of  the  admiralty;  inasmuch  as  t 

involved  in  a  European  war,  the  country  must  thousands    of    English    ships,     howev 

be  prepared  to  see  bread  at  practically  famine  probably  will  not  seriously  interfere  wi' 

prices."  portation  facilities.     Nor  docs  there  sec 

Tun  iiviiTcn  cTATcc  ccxiMc   iixTfi:  U.UCAT  TO  danger  that  the  German  and   Austria 

THE   UNITED    STATES    SENDS    LITTLE   WHEAT    TO  .   ;ii"  ..^..  ♦  .  ..«..  ^«»  ..,•   .  c       i-  l 

cxiri  Awn  ^"*  P^^>  ^^  ^">  extent  upon  English  « 

*"^^'-'^'^"  The  days  of  the  privateer  arc  over;  th 

From  1870  until  1902,  the  United  States  did  ship,   involving  the  diflficulty    of  coal 

the  larger  part   in   feeding  the   British    Isles,  practically  made  impossible  this  old  f. 

We  not  only  had  a  large  surplus  of  food  stuffs,  roving  of  the  sea.     Nor  is  Cicrmany  1 

but  the  shortness  of  the  voyage  gave  us  an  ad-  send  any  of  her  rapid  cruisers   to  pn 

vantage    over    competitors.     The     enormous  English  trade;  she  will  weaken    her  ( 

increase  in  our  population   forces   us   now  to  ready  considerably  overmatched,  by  d 

keep  the  larger  part  of  our  food,   especially  Neutrals  ought  not  to  suffer,  especiall; 

wheat,  to  feed  our  own  stomachs.     Although  Declaration  of  London  has  settled  the  J 

we  are  still  the  world's  largest  wheat  producer,  fcxxi,  unless  intended  for  military  pur 

we  send  comparatively  little  of  it  abroad.     Eng-  such  as  the  feeding  of  armies  and  fort; 

land  now  draws  its  supply  from  Russia,  Can-  is   not   contraband.     Some    English  si 

ada,  the  Argentine,    British    India,  and   Aus-  questionably  will  be  captured;  but  ther 

tralia.    The  figures  for  191 1  are  as  follows:  few  in  comparison  with  the  depredatii 

seem  likelv  to  be  made  on  German  co 

PRESENT  SOURCE  OF  ENGLAND  s  WHEAT  SUPPLY  Q^^    Consideration    that     especially 

British  India    ,^^^^'^^'-^:^':^\     .    ,,,,,,,3,3  England's  food  supply  is   thnactth 

Russia 18, 106;  100  not  drawn  from  any  one  country,  but  f 

Argentine i4!748!6oo  —the     United     States,     Canada.     Ar 

Canada        14,373,700  Russia,  and  British  India.     It  comes  o\ 

Australia 13,910,720  great  trade  routes  —  the  North  Atlar 

United  States        12,939,229  South  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranea 

,,,.,.,..  , .  J     r    ,.  .  first  has  its  most  important  port  in  Ne 

England  likewise  imports  two  thirds  of  all  its  the  second  in   Buenos  Avrcs.   while  ll 

meat.     It  gets  a  small  supply  fresh  killed  from  leads  to  Bombav  and  Australian  depots. 

Holland    and    Denmark    and    a    far    greater  ^eems  no  likelihood  that  Germany  can 

amount  in  the  shape  of  live  animals  from  Can-  these  three  transportation  routes',  or  2 

ada  and  the  United  States.     Its  frozen  car-  of  them.     When  the  Roval  Commissio 

casses  come  mainly  from  the  Argentine  and  ^s  investigation,  the  Mediterranean  ro 

Australia      It  usually  has  about  one  month  s  the  one  that  gave  the  greatest  anxiety 

supply  of  all  kinds  of  meat  on  hand.  ^„^^„/^  cordiaU  was  then  not  a  factor  ii 

SEA    POWER    ENGLAND'S   ONE   SALVATION  P^^"  P?}^}'}^^'  ^"i^^J  ^"^h    Francc  waS 

impossibility.     I  he  Republics   naval  s 

The   practical    question    that    has    agitated  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  that  event,  Virou 

England  for  many  years  has  been:     How  are  endangered  such  of  England's  food  su| 

we  to  protect  our  food  supply  in  case  of  war?  came  by  way  of  Suez.     The  present  Ei 

Some  authonties  have  advocated  the  building  alignment    makes    this    same     Meditr 

of  huge  granaries  that  would  hold  a  large  re-  route  perhaps  better  protected  than  ei 

serve  supply.    There  are  many  practical  ob-  the  other  two  routes, 

jections  to  this  proposition  and  it  has  never  ,,^„^^r.   .-.-*-.-,.    .c    .    ^.^^ 

enlisted  popular  approval.     Most  Englishmen  ^^'^^"^   '^^^^^   ^'   '^J^''   ^''^^^^   ' 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  face  the  situation 

have  reached  the  same  conclusion:  that  there         With  an  English  fleet  victorious  on  I 

is  only  one  way  of  protecting  the  food  supply  therefore,  the  English  food  supply  seems 

and  that  is  the  navy.     Even  with  England  in  antly  safeguarded.     In  all  probability, 

command  of  the  sea,  there  would  be  certain  war'  lasts  any   time,   the   United   Stai 

difficulties  in  feeding  the  nation;  without  this  largely  increase  its  exports.     Our  natur 

control,  most  people  agree  that  the  game  would  tion  should  make  us  the  largest  storeh 

be  fairly  up.    With  a  hostile  navy  blockading  the  Englishman's  food.    The  route  toth 

the  important  ports  and  so  shutting  out  the  Plata  is  (>,soo  miles;  that  to  Bombay  i 

foodshtps,    En^and    could    undoubtedly    be  miles  by  the  Suez  Canal  and   10,500 

P 
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New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  10,000  quent  shifting  of  the  population  from  town  to 

away;  the  distance  to  American  ports,  cify,  the  imperial  poh'cy  has  still  promoted  agri- 

cr.   is  only  3,500  miles.     Moreover  the  culture.     Agrarianism  has  long  been  a   politi- 

oming  this  short  distance  can  carry  more  cal  issue.     As  part  of  its  monarchical  system, 

hose  sailing  on  the  other  routes.     The  the  ruling  forces  have  used  the  powers  of  govern- 

the  voyage,  the  more  coal  the  ship  has  ment  to  sustain  the  landlord  class.     The  junker 

ry,  and,   proportionately,  the  smaller  is  aristocracy    has    been    the    mainstay    of    the 

50.     Inasmuch  as  England  will  naturally  throne  and  the  prevailing  social  system.     The 

from  the  places  whence  the  food  will  government  has,  therefore,  protected  its  inter- 
quickest  and  in  the  largest  amount,  it  ests  by  placing  high  tariff  duties  upon  agri- 

naturally  draw  first  of  all  upon  the  re-  cultural  and  meat  products.     As  far  as  food  is 

;  of  the  United  States.     It  will  do  this  concerned  the  empire  has  been  in  about  the 

ilarly  this  year,  as  our  grain  crop  is  un-  same  position  as  England  before  the  passage 

large  and  that  of  the  other  agricultural  of  the  corn  laws;  it  does  not  raise  food  enough 

»  unusually  small.  for  its  own  purposes,  and  has  difficulties  in  im- 

n  we  look  to  Germany,  however,  the  op-  porting    it.     Especial    restrictions    have    been 

ities  for  food  importations  do  not  seem  so  placed  upon  the  importation  of  meats.     As  a 

ing.     In   all   probability  German   ships  result,  large  supplies  are  grown  in  the  empire 

t  be  able  to  use  the  North  Sea.     With  itself.     Germany  produces  almost  one  third  as 

e  French  and.the  British  fleets  in  the  .Med-  many  cattle  as  does  the  United  States  —  about 

ean,  there  is  apparently  no  hope  of  ob-  2o,(xk),o(K)    to    our    71,000,000  —  and    stands 

supplies  from  that  source.  It  is  even  second  to  the  United  States  in  the  growth  of 
le  that  the  larger  part  of  the  mercantile  hogs.  In  times  of  peace  this  protective  policy 
which  Germany  has  been  building  up  at  has  great  disadvantages.  As  one  result  meat 
lormous  cost  will  be  swept  from  the  sea.  famines  have  become  almost  chronic.  In  re- 
currying  to  friendly  ports  that  marked  cent  \ears  to  supply  the  need,  the  municipalities 
St  days  of  war  will  probably  develop  have  themselves  erected  slaughter  houses  and 
tile  less  than  a  stampede.  Moreover,  swineries.  The  increased  cost  of  living  has  been 
he  blockading  of  the  English  coast  is  a  an  even  more  acute  problem  in  Germany  than 
t  problem,  owing  to  its  character  and  here,  and  has  figured  largely  in  politics.     All 

the  blockading  of  the  German  North  popular  appeals  for  the  removal  of  restrictions, 

iline  presents  comparatively  few  prob-  however,  have  failed.     And  in  times  like  these 

)  a  victorious  fleet.     Germany  will  find  the  policy  has  certain  compensations.     For  it  has 

mbarrassment  also  in  the  fact  that  she  furnished  Germany  a  large  supply  of  meat;  in 

le  to  war  with  the  country  that  furnishes  all  likelihood  it  can  worry  along  for  an  indefi- 

ger  part  of  her  additional  food.     This  is  nite  time  without  any  imports. 

She   takes    from    the   Czar's   empire  Their  embarrassment  will  come  only  from 

uantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn  the  destruction  to  crops  that  is  incident  to  war, 

year.     In    fact    she   imports   foodstuffs  and  to  the  removal  of  large  masses  of  cultivators 

bout  the  same  countries  as  England  her-  to  face  the  cannon.     No  one  can  estimate,  of 

The  following  table,  showing  her  impor-  course,  to  what  extent  these  circumstances  will 

of  wheat,  illustrates  this  point:  affect  the  food  situation. 

The  other  three  great  countries,  as  already 

GERMANY  s  IMPORTATIONS  OF  WHEAT  said  —  France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  — 

(Tons)  1912  arg   practically   self-supporting,   so   that   their 

^^ 55^,4^2  provisioning  will  involve  no  particular  problem. 

260' sio  ^  ^"^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  serious  character  for  the 

States  .........    4461512  German   farmer  arose  in   the  "four  years  of 

A    ........     .    322,590  gloom"  from  1896  to  1900.    The  competition 

'of  agricultural  exporting  countries,  such  as  the 

Germans,  therefore,  use  the  same  trade  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  caused 

as  the  English  ships.    With  the  English  a  drop  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  prices, 

rench    commanding   the   sea,    however.  Mortgages    increased,    market    value   of   land 

rmans  can  not  draw  much  wheat  from  decreased,  and  in  those  four  years  alone  the 

^"''^^s-  indebtedness  of  the  farms  increased  by  hundreds 

rmany's  large  supplies  of  meat  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Irretrievable  ruin   faced  the  German  agn- 

cutting  off    of    these   foreign   supplies  culturists  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 

not  affect  Germany  to  the  same  extent  save  the  situation.     The  protectionist  policy 

imilar  scarcity  would  embarrass  England,  was    made    more    rigid,    railroad    rates    were 

British  Isles  such  a  calamity  would  mean  lowered  on   behalf  of  the  home  producer  to 

ion;  in  Germany  it  would  mean  a  severe  enable  him  to  meet  foreign  competition  more 

'  of  food.     For  Germany  still  produces  successfully,    government    education    of    ad- 

ger  part  of  what  it  eats.     Although  in  vanced  agricultural  methods  was  widely  used, 

forty  years  the  empire,  like  England,  has  and  a  widespread  svstem  of  credit  in  the  agri- 

a  great  industrial  state,  with  the  conse-  cultural  department  was  org»c^vud« 
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THE  women  of  many  nations  wearing 
the  Red  Cross  are  following  the  armies 
on  to  the  battlefields.  The  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  more  rapid  and  effective 
than  ever  before.  Hospital  corps  have 
trailed  ammunition  wagons  and  the  wounded 
have  often  been  moved  to  field  hospitals  before 
the  first  numbness  of  injury  has  given  way  to 
pain.  This  is  modern  warfare,  as  unbelievably 
humanitarian  as  it  is  barbarous. 

Every  European  nation  in  the  war  has  an 
efficient  Red  Cross  of  its  own.  In  every  one 
the  Red  Cross  has  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
ing. In  Russia  it  stands  higher  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  given  great  freedom  and  deserves 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more  of  a  state 
aflFair  than  anywhere  in  Europe.  1 1  is  supported 
by  special  taxes  and  is  given  unusual  privileges 
at  all  times.  The  nurses  of  the  Red  Cross  form 
a  sisterhood.  They  are,  in  a  measure,  con- 
secrated to  the  cause.  The  Russians  have  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  usefulness  of 
women  nurses  on  the  battlefield  than  have  the 
people  of  any  other  nation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War,  the 
Russian  Red  Cross,  which  was  at  the  time  al- 
most the  only  effectively  organized  Red  Cross 
in  the  world,  offered  its  services  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  United  States 
declined,  but  Spain  accepted.  The  United 
States  might  have  done  belter  to  accept.  Lack 
of  a  modern  Red  Cross  was  responsible  for 
much  suffering  and  loss  of  life  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  Tampa  and  Chickamauga  might 
have  had  other  stories  to  tell  if  the  Russian 
Red  Cross  had  been  there  to  help.  Now,  of 
course,  such  conditions  would  be  impossible. 
Our  own  Red  Cross  has  learned  how  to  handle 
the  situation. 

The  Russians  divide  the  field  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  into  five  divisions:  Handling  supply 
depots;  taking  the  injured  back  from  the 
firing  line,  which  means  an  emergency  trans- 
portation system;  assistance  to  the  regular 
surgeons;  direct  relief  on  the  battlefield;  and 
caring  for  the  feeding  stations  in  the  rear  of 
the  army.  In  war  time  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
docs  more  than  the  Red  Cross  of  any  other 
nation.  Russia  began  developing  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  Crimean  War.  When  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War  came  on,  the  "white  trains" 


given  by  wealthy  nobles  were  par 
conspicuous.  Altogether,  the  Red  Cr 
to  the  front  3,000  carloads  of  male 
food.  The  nurses  were  as  efficient  at  t 
as  the  organization  was  in  forwarding! 
At  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  all  stray  end* 
ugly  business  were  left  to  them.  T 
Cross  really  did  the  evacuating.  \Vhc 
den  was  evacuated  there  were  many  h 
of  wounded  whom  it  was  impossible  U 
Surgeons  and  nurses  remained  behir 
them  and  were  given  every  courtesy 
conquering  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  themselves  developed  1 
Cross  into  the  best  possible  field  force  ir 
short  time.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ; 
ism,  the  women  of  all  Japan  were  org 
The  nurses  and  cooks  formed  one  ba 
went  to  the  front.  Another  body  de^ 
lunch  and  refreshment  rooms,  and 
everywhere  made  bandages  and  helped  ) 
field  outfits.  Now  the  Red  Cross  o 
hospitals  throughout  Japan,  and  one 
every  forty  persons  in  the  empire  bek 
the  Red  Cross  organization. 

In  contrast  to  Russia's  attitude  is  Ger 
limitation  on  all  volunteer  nursing.  It 
trary  to  the  German  character  to  leave  r 
of  that  kind  to  any  chance.  It  is  all  worl 
methodically  by  the  army  medical  corp 
the  volunteers  are  held  in  check.  Th 
used  to  help  expand  the  regular  forces,  bi 
have  no  such  independence  of  action  a 
enjoy  in  Russia. 

The  French  Red  Cross  has  more 
liberties  of  the  Russian.  It  is  a  quest 
national  temperament.  The  French  ii 
nursing  make  up  for  lack  of  drill  bv  t 
thusiasm  with  which  they  enter  inl 
combat.  The  volunteer  French  Red  C 
composed,  as  in  the  United  States,  of  tl 
trained  nurses  in  France.  They  tia 
experience  in  that  particular  ser\ice,  b« 
understand  nursing  and  sanitation.  '  Th 
organized  according  to  army  divisions  : 
better  work  perhaps  because  of  their  fr 
from  red  tape. 

The  Italian  Red  Cross  is  admitted! 
best  organized  for  war.  and  here  ag: 
effectiveness  is  due  to  the  lack  of  res 
The  Austrian  Red  Cross  has  also  been  gi 
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account  of  itself  for  several  years.  Its 
zation  is  much  like  the  Italian, 
lost  every  nation  was  represented  in  the 
>oss  in  the  Balkans,  but  the  absence  of 
Iross  organizations  in  the  Balkan  states 
elves  brought  about  in  the  first  battles 
ng  to  which  only  the  battlefields  of  the 
e  Ages  could  offer  comparison.  Stories 
amc  to  the  outside  world  from  the  few 
present  roused  the  world  and  made  the 
)atlles  less  awful.  The  graphic  account 
nty-four  hours  at  an  operating  table  in 
ar  of  the  Servian  army,  as  told  by  the 
ess  Maggiolini,  did  more  for  humanitar- 
1  in  the  Balkan  wars  than  any  other  single 
ice. 

Red  Cross  will  probably  be  even  more 
cuous  in  this  war  than  in  any  previous 
Where  lines  arc  so  lightly  drawn  and  the 
ig  is  frequently  in  a  comparatively  small 
he  crossing  of  lines  and  the  invasion  by 
al  corps  of  hostile  territory  bring  up  fme 
.  It  is  a  question  how  far  the  Red 
may  go  toward  relieving  the  suffering 
e  noncombatants  without  interfering 
he  brutal  purpose  of  war.  There  will  be 
s  of  violation  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
to  which  the  Red  Cross  will  be  permitted 
*ill  depend  largely  upon  the  humanitari- 
of  the  individual  commanders.  Despite 
my  other  activities  the  Red  Cross  is 
>  associated  with  the  battlefield.  There 
certain  coveted  rights  in  the  name  of 
»ity,  and  it  never  yields  any.  If  any- 
it  is  inclined  to  stretch  them.  At  its 
It  ions  war  is  always  foremost,  as  it  has 
nnial  discussion  as  to  its  rights.  Part 
purpose  of  war  is  to  lay  waste  the  invaded 
y  and  make  its  inhabitants  suffer  want, 
ted  Cross  stands  for  the  alleviation  of 
ng  wherever  found.  These  two  cross 
ics  constantly  clash,  and  the  needs  of 
jnerally  win.  The  Red  Cross  can  go  no 
r  than  it  is  permitted.  It  can  be  only 
J  before  it  is  interfered  with, 
des  trying  to  define  and  enlarge  its  rights 
!  battlefields,  the  Red  Cross  conventions 
out  new  inventions  for  giving  better 
?.  The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia 
3Uted  a  fund  of  about  550,000  to  stimu- 
le  inventive  abilitv.  The  first  prize  is 
00  rubles,  about  $3,000,  the  second  of 
'ubies,  and  the  third  1,000  rubles.  These 
known  as  the  Marie  Feodorovna  prizes, 
)een  won  for  the  invention  of  a  consider- 
st  of  handy  contrivances  —  from  strctch- 
lich  can  be  changed  to  meet  almost  any 
ion,  to  handy  kits  for  the  uses  of  nurses 
They  have  been  awarded  for  practical 
,  and  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
t  war,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  medical 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact 
lose  prizes  were  given, 
m  the  Geneva  Convention  was  held  in 
:he  world  had  been  sickened  with  the 
)f  blood.    The  horrors  of  war  were  upper- 


most in  the  minds  of  people.  It  was  possible 
to  gain  a  wide  appeal  for  the  movement.  But 
it  was  found  out  before  long  that  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  not  always  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  conquering  army,  and  this,  added  to  the 
poor  handling  of  the  Red  Cross,  caused  a 
reaction.  In  England's  various  campaigns, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  the  Red  Cross  met  almost 
violent  opposition  from  the  English  army  offi- 
cers. It  was  not  until  army  officers  discovered 
in  the  Spanish  War  that  the  Red  Cross  could  be 
effectively  used  for  repairing  broken  men  that 
it  began  to  gain  in  standing. 

From  the  devoted  labors  of  scattered  volun- 
teer nurses,  typified  and  ennobled  in  Clara 
Barton  and  Florence  Nightingale,  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  wounded  has  become  a  part 
of  the  modern  fighting  machine.  It  was  found 
in  the  last  war  in  the  Balkans  that  it  paid  as  a 
mere  matter  of  repairing  the  injured  men. 
Unless  a  man  was  mortally  wounded  or  re- 
quired a  capital  operation,  he  was  usually  back 
in  the  ranks  fighting  in  two  weeks.  The  Red 
Cross  had  become  a  repair  shop. 

Efficiency  has  come  in  the  Red  Cross,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  with  the  passing  of  the 
compassionate  women  like  Clara  Barton.  She 
was  frequently  alone  on  battlefields  in  the 
Civil  War  where  hundreds  lay  wounded.  She 
was  nothing  short  of  the  "angel  of  the  battle- 
field." The  same  was  true  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale in  the  Crimea.  Those  two  women  made 
names  for  themselves  that  will  outlast  war. 
But  the  movement  languished.  The  American 
Association  of  the  Red  Cross,  of  which  Gara 
Barton  was  president  for  twenty-two  years, 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  dozen  women.  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  of  to-day,  in- 
corporated in  1905,  after  Clara  Barton's  death, 
has  3,500  trained  nurses,  all  with  three  years' 
hospital  training,  ready  to  mobilize  as  rapidly 
as  the  army. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  go  to  war  the 
volunteer  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  would 
in  fact  be  mobilized  with  the  army.  This  was 
made  possible  by  an  Act  of  Congress  two  years 
ago  authorizing  the  spending  of  the  money. 
Much  the  same  thing  happened  when  the 
European  armies  mobilized.  Not  only  the 
highly  developed  hospital  corps  were  imme- 
diately behind  the  artillery,  but  the  Red  Cross 
came  in  behind  as  medical  reserye  fully  as  well 
equipped.  In  most  of  the  armies,  in  fact, 
every  soldier  has  had  an  emergency  kit » the 
existence  of  which  was  due  to  the  Red  Cross 
movement. 

The  Red  Cross  has  become  what  It  is  in  this 
country  to-day  largely  on  account  of  the  un- 
necessary sickness  at  Chickamauga  during 
the  Spanish  War.  The  modem  sanitation 
campaign  carried  on  since  by  army  surgeons, 
for  that  matter,  also  had  its  nse  in  the  Spanish 
War.  The  cleaning  up  of  Havana  led  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  English 
learned  their  lesson  in  South  Africa,  alt hou^htKe 
peculiar  unhealthfuliness  ol  TCi>iO\  ^V  \tA\^V^^ 
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already  forced  some  measures  of  care.  Both 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  armies  were  followed 
in  the  Russian-Japanese  War  by  very  good 
Red  Cross  corps.  They  worked  together 
sometimes,  in  sorting  the  wounded,  and, 
through  the  French  Red  Cross,  which  was  also 
very  active  in  Manchuria,  the  names  of  the 
dead  were  listed  to  be  sent  back  to  friends  and 
families.  The  French  Red  Cross  served  as  a 
news  agency. 

It  has  all  been  within  fifteen  years  that  the 
Red  Cross  has  come  to  play  the  part  it  now 
plays  in  warfare.  It  was  thirty-five  years, 
following  the  organization  of  the  international 
Red  Cross  at  Geneva,  in  1864,  before  it  became 
what  it  was  planned  to  be.  This  was  almost  sim- 
ultaneous with  the  discovery  in  poverty  of  the 
man  who  was  responsible  for  it.  Jean  Henri 
Dunant,  the  Swiss  author,  the  founder  of  the 
Red  Cross,  who  stirred  Europe  with  the  horrors 
of  war  and  brought  about  the  international 
convention  at  Geneva,  was  found  in  an  old 
man's  home  in  Switzerland,  in  1897.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Spanish  War  showed  how 
the  development  of  the  Red  Cross  had  been 
neglected  and   Dunant  began  to  assume  the 

f)osition  in  the  world  he  deserved.  Four  years 
ater,  the  Nobel  Peace  prize,  given  for  the  first 
time,  went  to  him  and  to  Frederick  Pass\'.  His 
share  of  that  was  104,000  francs,  about  $20,000, 
which,  with  a  small  pension  from  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia,  served  him  until  he  died 
in  1910. 

He,  with  his  horrible  description  of  Solferino, 
and  Florence  Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton, 
with  their  vivid  experiences,  launched  the 
international  Red  Cross  with  much  more  to  go 
on  than  it  took  advantage  of  for  many  years. 
Clara  Barton  even  foreshadowed  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  help- 
ing organize  workshops  in  Paris  and  Strassburg 
to  save  the  women  left  destitute  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of 
the  Civil  War,  which  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription $500,000,  was  also  largely  responsible 
for  the  shaping  of  the  original  Red  Cross.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  used  a  [Greek  cross  sur- 
rounded by  an  oval  band.  But  the  red  cross 
has  long  ago  become  standard  throughout  the 
world  except  where  the  red  crescent  is  used. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  protect  the 
insignia  from  indiscriminate  use.  It  is  fre- 
quently abused  in  war  for  scouting  purposes 
and  noncombatants  adopt  it  as  a  shield.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Even  at  catastrophes 
where  the  red  cross  serves  merely  as  a  con- 
venience in  facilitating  progress  it  is  usually 
abused.  At  the  San  Francisco  fire  after  three 
days  every  automobile  displayed  the  red 
cross  and  it  came  to  mean  nothing  at  all.  As 
a  result,  those  who  were  entitled  to  use  the 
red  cross  changed  suddenly  to  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  red  flannel,  and  the  red  cross  insignia 
was  not  honored. 

I'hc  slowness  of  the  Red  Cross  movement  to 


get  under  way,  in  fact,  was  due  to  the 
of  it.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  it  fi 
disrepute.  Ignorance  of  the  rules  laic 
b^'  the  Geneva  Convention  was  largdv 
sible.  Though  it  had  been  carefully!; 
just  how  far  the  Red  Cross  could  go  \ 
being  looked  upon  as  succoring  the  ener 
volunteer  field  workers  paid  no  all 
There  were  also  jealousies  between  the 
Red  Cross  organizations.  The  Red  Cr 
such  a  bad  name  among  military-  men 
one  war  that  volunteer  nursing  was  dis^i 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 

There  is  hardly  any  chance  that  there 
any  accidental  complications  of  this  kin* 
present  war.  The  Red  Cross  mav  be  < 
ately  used  to  get  information  or  to  j 
supplies,  but  the  volunteer  organizatit 
so  completely  in  hand  now  that  thev  aci 
the  orders  of  the  military  surgeons.  T 
Cross  is  to  the  armies  of  the  world  no^ 
the  volunteers  are  to  the  regular  arf 
is  officered  by  army  surgeons  and  bcc 
part  of  the  army  sanitary  body. 

A  dispatch  dated  Washington.  Augu 
said:  "Committees  of  the  American  N 
Red  Cross  to-day  were  at  worK  on  p 
rush  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  lh< 
pean  war.  Surgeon-General  William  C 
sted  and  a  party  went  in  search  of  a 
carry  doctors,  nurses  and  hospital  s 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  others  were  re 
and  disbursing  funds  for  supplies. 

'The  ship  will  be  painted  white  wit 
cross  on  the  funnels,  and  will  sail  urn 
Red  Cross  flag.  She  will  also  be  un< 
treaties  of  Geneva  and  The  Hague,  and 
able  to  enter  any  harbor." 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  played  a  I 
part  in  alleviating  the  suffermg  caw 
every  kind  of  catastrophe,  except  war. 
the  last  ten  years.  Even  in  war  it  has  c 
part,  especially  in  Turkey,  feeding  and  c 
the  noncombatants  when  the  Bulgarian 
their  spectacular  dash  at  Constant 
From  the  plague  in  Manchuria  to  the  T 
Building  fire  m  New  York,  the  America 
Cross  met  the  emergency.  But  when  i 
to  general  European  warfare,  every  am 
worked  out  a  complete  Red  Cross  sys 

The  American  Red  Cross  did  not 
directly  into  the  field  in  Europe  bccaus 
was  no  place  for  it.  It  would  not  fit 
could  be  useful  only  as  an  organization  h. 
and  forwarding  supplies.  But  once  the 
are  disorganized  or  the  initial  organic; 
broken  up  by  defeat,  the  American  Rev 
or  any  body  of  foreign  nurses,  could  do  ; 
work  as  the  nurses  of  the  country. 

At  present,  however,  the  Red  Cross  si 
of  the  warring  nations,  with  the  same  svi 
and  heroism  that  prompted  Florence  N 
gale  and  Clara  Fiarton,  and  with  1 
organization  and  effectiveness,  are  car 
the  sick  and  wounded  on  the  strickci 
of  Europe. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


RA    OF    HIGH    PRICES— A    RISING    COST    OF     LIVING  —  INTERRUPTED    TRADE 
AND    IMMIGRATION  —  BUT    ALSO   AN    OPPORTUNITY   TO   TAKE    THE   COM- 
MERCIAL  AND    FINANCIAL    LEADERSHIP   OF    THE    WORLD 
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<E  the  rain,  the  penalties  of  a  great  war  fall 
alike  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Al- 
though the  United  States  is  innocent  of 
blame  for  the  present  conflict  (with  all  the 
parties  to  which  we  were,  and  still  con- 

0  be,  on  terms  of  impartial  friendship)  the 

1  has  already  paid  a  heavy  toll  because  of 
ir,  and  it  will  be  obliged  to  pay  an  increas- 
leavy  one  as  time  goes  on. 

t   came  the  great  demand  for  gold  for 

and  an  endeavor  by  European  investors 
lize  on  American  securities  at  any  price, 
Dmpelled  the  shutting  down  of  the  stock 
iges.  Financial  and  commercial  opera- 
n  a  large  scale  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
pending  the  taking  of  necessary  prccau- 
against  total  demoralization.  Business 
/here  felt  the  shock  keenly, 
.'ign  trade  was  practically  brought  to  a 
till.  The  sea-borne  traffic  of  the  world  is 
I  in  a  fleet  of  approximately  3 1 ,000  vessels 
;  an  aggregate  capacity  of  47,000,000 
tons,  in  round  numbers,  of  which  Great 
1  owns  40  per  cent.,  Germany  11  percent., 
I  5  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations 

enough  to  bring  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
irds  of  the  grand  total.  Barely  10  per 
of  our  foreign  commerce  is  carried  in 
:an  ships,  and  on  the  north  Atlantic  we 
)ut  a  single  line  of  four  venerable  vessels, 
hostile  warships  scouring  the  seas,  the 
;  of  commercial  craft  naturally  prefer  to 
heir  ships  in  some  safe  port.  This  ap- 
lot  merely  to  the  north  Atlantic  trade, 

the  traffic  with  the  West  Indies,  South 
:a,  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  Australasia. 
3ne  side  or  the  other  gains  the   mastery 

sea,  or  until  we  can  provide  ourselves, 
rchase,  with  a  merchant  marine,  under 
rw  law,  the  embargo  on  commerce  must 
ue.  Some  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the 
\tlantic  trade  were  built  with  the  aid  of 
imental  subsidies  on  condition  that  they 

be  converted  to  military  use  in  case  of 
These  will  not  be  available  for  commerce 

case  until  the  war  is  ended.  The  situa- 
lay  at  any  time  be  further  complicated 
>ckadcs,  so  that  the  acquisition  off  vessels 
own  would  not  help  us  out  altogether. 


The  embargo  on  shipping  and  the  dislocation 
of  the  exchange  market  caused  congestion  of 
wheat  at  the  ports,  which  reacted  upon  the 
railroads  and  thence  to  the  farmers  in  the  West. 
The  stevedores  and  longshoremen  were  the  first. 
Americans  to  suffer  from  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  but  in  a  very  few  days  the  effects  had 
spread  over  all  the  country. 

A  still  more  serious  aspect  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  nations  at  war  are  our  best  customers. 
Of  our  total  exports,  amounting  in  1913  to 
$2,465,884,149.  these  warring  nations  took 
$1,190,463,425,  sending  us  in  return  goods 
valued  at  $709,498,110.  In  other  words,  44 
per  cent,  of  all  our  foreign  trade  is  with  those 
nations  which  are  now  at  war.  Practically  the 
entire  able-bodied  male  population  in  all  these 
countries  has  been  withdrawn  from  industrial 
pursuits,  leaving  only  women,  children,  and 
old  men  to  do  whatever  useful  work  is  done. 
The  women  of  Europe  are  accustomed  to  doing 
much  of  the  drudgery,  because  even  in  time  of 
peace  all  able-bodied  young  men  are  compelled 
to  give  at  least  three  of  the  best  years  of  their 
life  to  the  army;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the 
women  can  do.  The  purchasing  power  of  these 
nations  has  already  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  and  it  will  continue  at  the 
minimum  for  a  long  period  after  peace  has  been 
declared.  Our  trade  must  decline  because  there 
will  be  fewer  prfople  with  whom  to  trade.  Some 
industries  will  doubtless  be  seriously  affected, 
others  to  a  lesser  degree,  but  thousands  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  while  the  cost  of  living 
increases,  and  the  Government,  deprived  of 
customs  duties,  may  be  obliged  to  levy  a  war 
tax,  which  will  make  things  still  more  uncom- 
fortable for  the  American  citizen  who  has  no 
part  in  the  quarrel. 

Whatever  the  seventeen  million  men  who 
are  trying  to  kill  each  other,  and  their  families 
may  do  without,  at  least  they  must  have  food. 
It  happens  that  although  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  short  about  438.000,000 
bushels,  or  14  per  cent.,  that  of  the  United 
States  shows  an  increase  of  148,000,000  bushels. 
The  com  crop  is  187,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  oat  crop  is  31,000.000 
bushels  larger.    The  total  increase  in  tKe  \.^\^». 
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great  cereals  over  last  year  is  366,ooo»ooo 
bushels.  This  surplus  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  at  prices  that  have  already  advanced 
materially  and  that  are  pretty  certain  to  go  still 
higher.  This  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  have 
grain  to  sell;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  have 
one  price  for  foreign  customers  and  another  for 
the  home  market.  There  are  more  consumers 
than  producers  of  cereals,  so  the  great  majority 
will  fmd  nothing  agreeable  in  the  mcreased  cost 
of  grain  and  flour. 

There  is  another  consideration.  Though 
our  exports  of  foodstuffs  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  19 1 4,  totalled  $430,296,666,  we  im- 
ported $475,070,689  worth.  In  other  words, 
we  arc  unable  to  feed  ourselves,  but  must  go 
out  into  the  world's  markets  and  make  up  the 
shortage  in  provisions  at  the  same  increased 
prices  that  others  pay. 

The  tariff  was  taken  off  sugar  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.  But  an  important  part  of  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar  comes  from  beets  grown 
in  the  countries  now  at  war.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  present  crop  can  be  harvested  or 
not.  On  the  prospect  of  a  shortage  sugar  ad- 
vanced a  cent  a  pound  to  the  consumer  before 
the  war  was  a  week  old.  Meat,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  other  articles  of  food  also  promptly 
started  to  climb.  Steel  advanced  a  dollar  a  ton. 
Many  chemicals,  drugs,  and  innumerable  other 
manufactured  articles  come  almost  wholly  from 
the  war  zone.  The  opening  of  hostilities  promptly 
cut  off  the  supply.  As  it  is  extremely  uncertain 
when  this  source  of  supply  will  agam  be  avail- 
able, or  when,  or  to  what  extent,  American 
manufacturers  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  demand,  the  consumer  may  confidently 
count  on  paying  fancy  prices  for  all  these  articles 
or  going  without  them. 

Germany  supplied  an  important  part  of  the 
fertilizers  used  on  American  farms.  If  this 
supply,  now  entirely  cut  off,  is  not  forthcoming 
when  needed,  the  result  may  be  a  decreased 

Croduction   next   year  which   will   offset   any 
enefit  the  farmers  affected  may  gain  through 
increased  prices  for  their  crops. 

In  short,  there  is  no  lack  of  ways  in  which  to 
collect  from  America  the  penalty  for  Europe's 
crime.  The  penalty  has  been  passed  along  to 
the  average  man  everywhere  in  the  form  of  a 
prompt  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  the  increase  is  likely 
to  go  on  mdefinitely.  In  all  probability  there 
wjllbe  a  temporary  slowing  up  m  all  lines,  which 
will  make  dollars  scarcer  for  the  average  man 
at  the  same  time  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  is  shrinking. 

Another  very  serious  result  of  the  war  will  be 
to  shut  off  the  supply  of  foreign  capital.  Amer- 
ica has  always  been  a  heavy  borrower,  and  could 
continue  to  borrow  with  profit  to  herself.  The 
railroads  alone  need  billions  in  the  next  few 
years  if  they  are  to  be  developed  on  a  scale  that 
will  allow  the  country  to  grow.  But  after 
such  a  titanic  struggle  as  is  now  going  on  Europe 
will  be  hopelessly  Dankrupt.    No  matter  who 


wins  the  nominal  victory  all  the  nations  invoM 
will  be  the  real  losers,  and  their  neighboisil 
suffer  to  a  lesser  degree.  Countless  billions  ii 
capital  and  property  will  be  destroyed  utlerir. 
and  the  best  lives  of  the  countries  will  be  wj«d 
out  by  scores  of  thousands.  It  is.  obvioush 
impossible  to  make  any  sort  of  guess  at  the 
number  of  lives  to  be  lost,  but  perhaps  past 
experience  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  appreciaii^ 
the  awful  cost  in  blood.  The  Japanese  doti 
rate  in  the  Russian-Japanese  war  on  the  bank* 
field,  from  wounds  and  from  disease,  was  ?♦ 
per  thousand  per  year.  Assuming  that  the 
nominal  strength  of  all  the  nations,  amountiif 
to  17,000,000  men,  is  actually  called  out,  aod 
that  the  war  lasts  one  year,  the  death  roll  utwld 
total,  at  the  Japanese  rate,  1,343,000.  What- 
ever the  number  of  lives  cut  off  before  their 
time  may  be,  the  productive  power  and  pw- 
chasing  capacity  of  the  nations  will  be  reduced 
by  just  that  much.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
productive  capacity  of  other  scores  of  thousands 
doomed  to  drag  out  the  rest  of  their  lives  ai 
hopeless  cripples  or  invalids,  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  caring  fcr 
others.  Finally,  the  birth  rate  will  be  reduced 
by  all  these  horrors,  so  that  altogether  th« 
warring  nations  will  be  set  back  many  yean  ia 
the  march  of  progress.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  it  must  be  conceded  that  our 
trade  with  Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  what  it 
has  been  for  some  time  to  come. 

All  this  is  but  the  climax  to  a  ruinous  drain 
that  had  continued  until  the  world  was  suifenn£ 
from  a  famine  of  capital.  The  belligerents  had 
been  spending  upward  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  preparation  for  war.  which  was  the  best 
possible  way  to  make  war  inevitable.  Thb 
vast  expenditure  served  no  useful  purpose,  but. 
together  with  the  earning  capacity  of  four  mil- 
lion men  withdrawn  from  useful  labor  to  sent 
in  the  armies,  was  as  utterly  lost  as  if  it  had 
been  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Besides 
this,  financiers  had  just  completed  the  task  of 
raising  considerablv  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
to  foot  the  bill  for  the  wars  in  the  Balkans,  added 
to  which  England  was  still  paying  interest  on  a 
debt  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  incurred  in 
the  Boer  War.  The  economic  convalescence 
of  the  nations  must  be  slow,  because  they  were 
financially  anemic  before  the  war  began. 

Still  there  is  a  streak  of  silver,  even  in  thb 
sombre  cloud.  The  warring  millions  will  have 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  somehow.  At  whatever 
sacrifice,  they  will  have  to  raise  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  a 
large  extent  they  will  have  to  buy  from  us.  The>' 
must  find  some  means  of  getting  provisionj 
across  the  sea,  if  they  have  to  sena  a  whole 
fleet  of  battleships  to  convoy  each  freighter. 
Also,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  turn  to  us  now 
for  the  manufactured  goods  formerly  purchased 
from  the  warring  nations.  A  little  more  than 
half  our  foreign  trade  last  year  was  with  nzt'wns 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  war.  Tliere  is 
now  a  chance  for  us  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  the 
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■  trade  Europe  formerly  enjoyed  with  these  na- 
^    -ions.    The  prompt  action  of  New  York  bankers 

*  in  establishing  a  sort  of  international  clearing 
?  house  to  offset  the  collapse  of  all  ordinary  foreign 
'  exchange  indicates  a  disposition  to  take  advan- 
-    tage  of  the  opportunity. 

*  Indeed,  some  of  the  ablest  financiers  now 
^  assert  that  the  present  situation  is  this  Nation's 
'  great  opportunity  if  we  but  have  the  wisdom 
^    to  grasp  it.     We  can  become  the  leader  of  the 

world  m  industry,  commerce,  and  finance  if 
wejwill,  so  these  far-seeing  men  aver.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  must  economize.  The  rich  have 
been  economizing  in  recent  years,  but  the 
fanner  and  the  workingman  have  been  growing 
ever  more  profligate.  As  the  second  step 
toward  world  leadership  they  say  we  must  enact 
the  trust  bills  over  which  Congress  has  been 
deliberating  all  summer.  Everybody  knows 
there  are  underlying  evils  that  need  to  be  cured, 
and  which  these  bills  are  intended  to  cure. 
They  may  not  be  perfect  measures,  but  at  least 
they  make  a  beginning  and  they  can  be  improved 
later  as  experience  may  suggest. 

One  effect  of  the  present  situation  will  be  to 
compel  us  to  finance  our  own  ventures,  since 


we  can  get   no  capital  from   Europe.    The 

bankers  say  we  can  do  it. 

Another  effect  of  the  war  will  be  to  cut  off 
immigration.  Naturally,  no  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  will  be  allowed  to  leave  any  of  the 
nations  involved  while  hostilities  last.  After- 
ward they  will  be  even  more  urgently  needed 
than  they  are  now.  This  will  not  be  a  serious 
drawback,  because  there  is  labor  enough  here 
now  to  meet  the  demand,  though  the  restriction 
of  cheap  labor  will  check  the  wasteful  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  compel  the  con- 
servation of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  but 
toward  which  so  little  has  been  done.  § 

Another  effect  will  be  to  compel  the  United 
States  to'  provide  its  own  merchant  marine  so 
that  we  may  no  longer  be  dependent  on  foreign 
ship  owners  to  get  our  products  to  market.  The 
Administration  has  already  perceived  this,  and 
has  begun  the  task  of  modernizing  our  archaic 
shipping  laws. 

Another  effect  which  will  inure  to  our 
benefit  is  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  man- 
ufacture our  own  cotton  instead  of  sending 
so  large  a  portion  of  it  abroad  to  be  man- 
ufactured. 
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REDUCING  THE  LOSS  FROM  SICKNESS  AND  WOUNDS  —  BUSINESSLIKE  HUMANITY  — 

BURYING  140  MEN  AN  HOUR 


SOLDIERS  who  escape  death  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  great  conflict  now 
going  on  will  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  returning  home  alive  than  any 
soldiers  ever  had  before.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  all  previous  wars  the 
real  enemy  was  not  the  one  with  gun  in  hand 
under  the  opposing  flas,  but  disease,  which 
mowed  down  troops  on  both  sides  impartially. 
It  has  taken  the  world  a  long  time  to  grasp  so 
obvious  a  fact,  but  the  lesson  has  been 
thoroughly  learned  at  last,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied in  all  civilized  armies.  • 

Sick  soldiers  of  an  earlier  day  received  no  at- 
tention whatever.  If  the  wounded  received 
any  care  it  was  from  a  comrade  or  from  the 
women  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  army. 
Then  the  barber  became  the  army  surgeon, 
when  there  was  any,  to  give  way  later  to  monks. 
Napoleon  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  sick  and 
wounded.  In  the  Peninsular  campai{Bn  about 
60,000  French  soldiers  were  killed  m  battle 
in  Spain,  and  about  ^,000  died  of  disease. 
In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1813,  of  500^000 
who  crossed  the  Dnesper  in  lune  scarcely  20,000 
returned  in  December.  Biulets  killed  some,  to 
be  sure;  the  deadly  cold  claimed  others;  but 
the  great  majority  perished  of  disease.  The 
1813  campai^  after  Leipzig  was  no  less  dis- 


astrous. Of  an  army  of  100,000  that  left 
Leipzig  in  October  only  a  few  fragmentary 
battalions  followed  the  eagles  across  the  Rhine 
in  November.  The  total  ruin  of  this  army  was 
due  to  sanitary  neglect.  Soldiers  died  (^ 
disease  by  thousands,  scattered  among  the 
villages  along  the  route  from  Germany,  leaving 
pestilence  in  their  wake. 

In  the  Crimean  campaign  330  out  of  each 
1,000  British  soldiers  died  annually  of  typhdd 
fever,  dysentery,  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870-71,  the 
annual  death  rate  from  disease  among  French 
troops  was  i4a8  per  thousand;  among  the  Ger- 
mans, 34.5. 

In  the  Boer  War,  lasting  two  years  and  ei^t 
months,  5,774  British  soldiers,  in  a  force  having 
an  average  strength  of  308,336,  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  3,108  died  of  wounds,  a  total  of 
7,883,  or  about  14  per  thousand  a  year.  Disease 
claimed  14,310,  or  35.^8  per  thousand  a  year, 
which  was  abnost  double  the  number  slain  by 
Boer  bullets.  The  total  death  rate  was  39  per 
thousand  a  year,  and  the  total  wasta^se,  in- 
cluding invalided,  missing,  and  prisoners, 
amounted  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength 
of  the  army  annually.  Nearly  3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  stren^h  was  constantly  sick. 

In  the  Russian-Japanese  Wax.  vbkSs^  \su9«il 
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twenty  months,  the  number  of  Japanese  alone, 
in  killed  and  death  from  wounds,  averaged  54 
per  thousand  a  year.  Disease  claimed  27,142, 
or  25  per  thousand  a  year,  a  showing  no  better 
than  that  made  by  the  Germans  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war. 

The  foregoing  figures  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  the  character, 
of  the  task  confronting  the  medical  staff  of  the 
modern  army.  All  the  world  seems  to  have 
realized  after  the  Russian-Japanese  War  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  caring  for  the  health  of 
troops  in  the  field.  Soldiers  arc  no  longer  re- 
garded merely  as  "food  for  cannon,"  but  as 
valuable  property  belonging  to  the  State,  which 
it  is  good  business  policy  to  care  for  with  at 
least  as  much  pains  as  are  bestowed  on  other  war 
material. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  medical  staff  of  every 
army  has  been  completely  reorganized  and 
brought  up  to  date.  In  every  language  elaborate 
treatises  have  been  written  on  the  proper 
methods  for  preserving  the  health  of  troops  and 
for  taking  care  of  the  wounded  with  a  view  to 
returning  them  to  the  ranks  as  soon  as  possible. 
Text  books  containing  "problems"  are  prepared 
for  the  young  military  surgeon  who  aspires  to 
promotion,  so  that  he  may  become  skilled  in  the 
art  of  providing  for  large  numbers  of  wounded 
under  various  difficult  conditions,  on  paper  at 
least.  The  most  minute  studies  have  been 
made  of  every  detail  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
soldier  in  barracks,  on  the  march,  in  battle,  and 
after  he  has  been  wounded. 

The  first  department  of  the  army  with  which 
the  prospective  soldier  comes  in  contact  is  the 
medical  staff,  which  examines  all  applicants 
for  enlistment  and  decides  whether  they  shall 
be  accepted  or  rejected.  In  England,  the  only 
country  now  at  war  in  which  military  service 
is  voluntary,  the  physical  examination  is  rigid 
and  the  percentage  of  rejections  is  high.  Even 
in  those  countries  in  which  military  service  is 
compulsory  and  universal  the  unfit  are  excluded 
from  the  ranks.  The  volunteer,  or  the  unwill- 
ing youth  who  reports  for  his  compulsory  tour 
of  military  duty,  who  is  accepted  as  a  recruit  is 
never  thereafter  free  from  the  watchful  care  of 
the  medical  department  until  he  is  discharged 
or  dies  and  is  buried  under  the  direction  of  that 
department. 

The  medical  staff  prescribes,  or  at  least  modi- 
fies, the  exercises  and  setting-up  drill  for  the 
raw  recruit  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not  over- 
worked; for  in  Europe  the  young  recruit  is 
likely  to  have  been  underfed.  The  medical  depart- 
ment makes  a  point  of  feeding  up  these  weak- 
lings while  it  begins  their  physical  education. 
Hygiene  is  now  all-important  in  the  military 
world,  for  the  fact  is  reco^ized  that  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  keep  the  soldier  well  than  to  cure 
him  after  he  becomes  ill.  Besides,  the  com- 
mander wants  a  fighting  force,  not  a  hospital 
population. 

Thanks  to  vaccination,  typhoid  fever  is  be- 
coming a  n^igible  dement  in  the  military  or- 


ganization. The  United  States  army  leads  tk 
world  in  the  extent  to  which  this  preventives 
used,  and  France  is  foremost  in  this  ngui 
among  European  nations.  Owing  to  the  gres 
nunibers  in  continental  armies,  typhoid  vacci- 
nation is  proportionately  less  used  than  in  tte 
country;  but  American  military  surgeons  pn- 
diet  that  if  the  war  is  prolonged  all  the  troops 
will  be  inoculated  agamst  their  deadliest  fot 
Vaccination  against  smallpox  is  practically 
universal.  Besides  these  there  are  numenw 
infectious  diseases  for  which  vaccine  therap 
has,  as  yet,  provided  no  remedy;  and  thoc 
cause  the  army  medical  officer  no  end  of  trouble 
Soldiers  seem  prone  to  mumps,  measki 
and  kindred  ailments,  which  run  through  a 
camp  or  a  garrison  as  through  a  boarding 
school. 

The  medical  staff  is  consulted  about  the 
soldier's  clothing,  and  especially  about  his 
shoes;  for  if  these  are  not  properly  made  hcb^ 
comes  footsore  on  the  march.  England,  like  the 
United  States,  provides  socks  for  her  soldiers; 
but  troops  on  the  Continent,  if  they  want  such 
luxuries,  must  buy  them  themselves.  Ger- 
many, by  unanimous  consent,  is  conceded  to 
provide  worse  boots  for  her  troops  than  any 
other  nation,  though  improved  footwear  has 
recently  been  adopted. 

Extraordinary  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  soldier's  ration.  Since  the  work  men  and 
steam  engines  can  do  depends  upon  the  amount 
and  quality  of  fuel  fed  to  them,  the  continental 
soldier  is  nourished  as  carefully  as  a  locomotive 
is  stoked  by  an  expert  fireman.  The  army  medi- 
cal staff  of  each  nation  has  made  exhausti^-e 
experimental  studies  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  quantity  of  food  required  by  the  average 
individual  to  do  the  average  day's  work  for  a 
soldier.  This  amount  is  measured  in  calories, 
which  is  the  standard  heat  unit  us^  by  phy- 
sicists, a  calorie  being  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  kilogram  of 
water  from  zero  to  one  degree  Centigrade. 

The  Russian  soldier  either  requires  more  food 
than  other  men,  or  else  he  is  blessed  with  a  more 
liberal  government,  for  his  daily  field  ration 
amounts  to  4,929  calories.  The  French  soldier 
is  the  next  best  fed,  his  daily  field  service  ratkxi 
providing  him  3,340  calories.  England  ranks 
third  with  a  field  ration  of  3,292  calorics,  and 
the  Dual  Alliance  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  the 
German  ration  being  3,147  calories,  and  the 
Austrian  only  2,620  calories,  or  but  little  more 
than  half  the  Russian  ration.  From  the  military 
surgeon's  point  of  view  this  inferiority  in  rations 
bodes  no  ^ood  to  the  Dual  Alliance. 

The  British  ration  is  not  much  different  from 
that  of  the  American  soldier,  consisting  of  a 
pound  of  bread  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  fresh  meat  with  bone,  or  seventeen  ounces  of 
preserved  meat  when  in  camp  or  abroad.  In 
addition  to  those  staples,  he  is  allowed  a  mess- 
ing allowance  of  twelve  cents  a  day  with  which 
to  purchase  vegetables  and  the  like.  For  ser\ice 
in  the  field,  the  French  and  Germans  use  to 
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nt  tinned  meats  put  up  with  vegetables 
•mm^.  In  some  of  their  African  cam- 
le  Germans  found  that  contractors, 
lew  to  economy,  had  filled  the  tins 
ith  water;  so  now  the  Government 
s  own  tinned  meats  for  army  use. 
may  contain  proteins  and  carbo- 
in  the  proper  proportions  and  be  in 
lition.  yet  so  unappetizing  as  to  cause 
3r  even  loathing;  so  the  army  medical 
St  see  that  the  troops  have  the  proper 
ts  to  season  their  food  and  that  it  is 
ed.  For  this  purpose  they  visit  the 
eal  time.  Only  last  year  the  sanitary 
e  Frer.'Th  Army  reported  that  the  food 
licr  had  been  most  carefully  considered 
ated  with  proper  regard  to  obtaining 
St  efficiency  from  the  individual  fed 
tific  diet.  Since  1905,  when  the  doc- 
nmended  a  better  cooked  and  more 
?t,  a  system  of  instruction  in  cookery 
introduced  in  the  army  with  gratifying 
3ne  of  the  results  is  a  death  rate  in 
ace  of  only  3.75  per  thousand  as  com- 
h  a  fraction  more  than  20  for  the 
d  8  per  thousand  for  the  civilian  popu- 
A'een  the  ages  of  20  and  22. 
•tor  omnibuses,  familiar  to  visitors  to 
now  being  used,  with  wire  screens  re- 
le  windows,  to  convey  fresh  meat  to 
h  troops  in  the  field.  One  of  these 
in  haul  a  load  of  two  and  a  half  tons 
beef  imported  from  Argentina,  or 
'd  beef  from  the  herd,  about  forty 
:  from  the  front. 

1  down  his  carefully  measured  dose  of 

nd  carbo-hydrates  the  English  soldier 

twenty-two  hundredths  of  an  ounce 

ly.      On  the  Continent  the  average 

efers  coffee.    The  French  soldier  is 

A'ith  a  coffee  mill;   but  the  Germans, 

some  of  their  African  campaigns,  had 

butts  of  their  rifles,  which  proved  to 

poor  substitute  for  a  coffee  mill. 

he  military  surgeon's  point  of  view, 

en  more  important  to  the  soldier  than 

e  classic  example  illustrating  the  con- 

of  a  hard  march  without  water  is 

lescription  of  the  march  after  Sauro- 

"many  fell  and  died  convulsed  and 

It    the   mouth,    while   others   whose 

1    strength    had    never    before    been 

mt  on  their  muskets  and  muttered  in 

ics   that   they  yielded   for   the  first 

axiom  among  mountain  climbers  that 

you  drink  the  farther  you  go."    The 

not  allowed  to  drink  whenever  he 

Jn  the  contrary  the  medical  staff  in- 

vatcr  discipline  is  as  essential  as  firing 

They  say  a  man  is  not  allowed  to 

single  round  of  ammunition  without 

and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  a 

aler  without  specific  permission  while 

rch.   Indeed,  in  some  native  regiments 

he  water  bottle  is  carried  so  its  owner 


cannot  reach  it  while  marching.  He  can  get  a 
drink  only  when  halted  for  that  purpose. 

The  time  for  drinking  and  the  quantity  to  be 
allowed  have  been  carefully  calculated  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
evaporation  of  two  grams  of  water  abstracts 
one  calorie  from  the  body  and  that  the  average 
expenditure  of  energy  per  man  in  marching  is 
90  calories  per  mile,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
evaporation  of  180  grams  of  water.  In  six  miles 
the  evaporation  amounts  to  one  litre,  or  if 
pints,  or,  say,  one-fortieth  of  the  water  in  the 
body,  which  is  about  as  much  as  should  be  lost 
without  replacing,  if  full  vigor  is  to  be  main- 
tained. But  as  it  takes  a  march  of  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the 
evajxjrating  point,  the  military  surgeon  cal- 
culates that  the  men  should  be  halted  after 
marching  the  first  seven  miles,  when  they  should 
be  allowed  the  contents  of  their  water  bottles, 
which  hold  one  litre.  After  that  they  should  be 
allowed  one  litre  every  six  miles.  In  the  Ger- 
man Army  during  manoeuvres  mounted  officers, 
or  orderlies  on  bicycles,  are  sent  ahead  of  a 
marching  column  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  to  turn  out  and  have  water  ready  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  for  the  troops.  If  pos- 
sible a  short  halt  is  made  while  the  men  refresh 
themselves;  if  time  presses  they  must  snatch 
a  drink  as  they  pass  and  if  they  can  manage  it, 
they  also  fill  their  water  bottles. 

The  medical  staff  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
equipment  the  soldier  carries  and  the  manner 
of  its  adjustment ;  for  every  pound  added  to  his 
load  means  the  expenditure  of  energy  at  the 
rate  of  4.5  small  calories  a  minute,  and  an  awk- 
wardly placed  load  may  interfere  with  his 
breathing,  or  do  some  other  mischief. 

Foreign  writers  pay  the  American  army  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  it  has  the  best  se- 
lected and  best  managed  equipment  in  the 
world.  Something  appears  to  be  wrong  with 
all  other  equipment  and  the  way  it  is  carried, 
according  to  medical  writers  on  the  subject. 

Here  is  what  every  soldier  must  carry  about 
with  him  all  the  time  while  in  the  field:  a  rifle, 
weighing  about  9  pounds,  with  bayonet,  cleaning 
materials  for  keeping  his  gun  in  order,  ammuni- 
tion, and  an  entrenching  tool;  his  clothing,  in- 
cluding coat,  trousers,  puttees,  boots,  neckcloth, 
handkerchief,  a  change  of  underwear,  identi- 
fication disk,  and  first-aid  dressing;  food,  in- 
cluding one  reserve  or  emergency  ration,  or.  in 
the  case  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  two  re- 
serve rations,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Russians 
two  and  a  half;  water  bottle,  mess  tin,  knife, 
fork  and  spoon,  though  the  Russians  carry 
merely  a  wooden  spoon  stuck  in  the  boot  in  lieu 
of  these  refinements;  accoutrements,  including 
knapsack,  belt,  and  braces;  a  ^reat  coat,  and 
half  a  shelter  tent,  4x6  feet  which,  upon  being 
buttoned  or  hooked  to  another  half  carried  by 
another  man,  forms  a  shelter  for  the  two;  per- 
sonal necessaries,  including  toilet  articles  and 
spare  linen.  In  the  case  of  the  British  sc^d>K\ 
this  totals  47  ^^Quudv,  '\ti  x^'c  cm*,  c^  ^>b«.  ^«:- 
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mans,  38  [XHinds,  and  the  French,  44  pounds. 
These  fighter  weights  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  and  Germans  carry  fewer  rounds  of 
ammunition  than  the  British  soldier,  who  never 
has  less  than  1 50  rounds.  The  Russian  soldier 
has  the  heaviest  load  of  all  to  carry,  61  pounds; 
or,  when  he  sets  out  with  four  days'  rations  and 
extra  ammunition,  72  pounds. 

The  medical  department  also  prescribes  rules 
for  the  sanitation  of  the  camp,  disposal  of  waste 
material,  and  sees  that  public  as  well  as  personal 
cleanliness  is  enforced. 

Though  it  finds  its  sphere  of  greatest  useful- 
ness in  maintaining  the  troops  at  the  maximum 
of  physical  efficiency,  thereby  contributing 
directly  to  their  fighting  effectiveness,  the 
medical  department  has  a  second  important 
function,  and  that  is  to  relieve  the  field  force  of 
the  incumbrance  of  sick  and  wounded.  In  this 
work  the  authority  of  the  medical  director,  or 
chief  surgeon,  is  supreme.  In  time  of  peace  the 
medical  department  has  constantly  under  its 
care  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force;  in 
war,  more  than  twice  this  proportion.  The  de- 
partment must  provide  everything  reauired  for 
the  well-being  of  the  men,  their  medical  and  sur- 
gical treatment,  food,  clothing,  and  transporta- 
tion, from  the  time  they  fall  out  of  the  ranks  till 
they  return.  . 

Every  soldier  carries,  in  a  sealed  tin  box,  a 
first-aid  packet,  consisting  of  a  bandage,  gauze, 
and  adhesive  plaster.  If  the  wound  is  but  slight 
and  in  an  accessible  place  the  soldier  may  apply 
the  dressing  himself;  if  more  severe,  a  comrade 
may  apply  it  for  him.  The  importance  of  this 
first-aid  may  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
said  that,  infection  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  from  wounds  not  immediately  fatal.  This 
first-aid  serves  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
infection  to  a  large  extent  and  of  checking 
hemorrhage,  which  ranks  third  in  causes  of 
death  from  wounds,  shock  being  second.  Mili- 
tary surgeons  say  that  the  great  majority  would 
recover  from  gun  shot  wounds  if  infection  could 
be  prevented.  The  fate  of  the  wounded  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  applies  first  aid. 

The  wounded  soldier,  with  or  without  first- 
aid  dressing,  passes  back  to  the  rear  by  way  of 
dressjng  stations  beside  an  ambulance  m  a  spot 
that  is  more  or  less  sheltered  from  hostile  fire  to 
the  field  hospital.  As  soon  as  he  can  stand 
transportation,  he  is  passed  on  to  the  general 
hospital,  and  thence  in  due  time  to  the  convales- 
cent camp  to  recuperate.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  wounded  require  transportation  by  litter 
and  ambulance  to  the  field  hospital,  which  is 
located  as  near  the  firing  line  as  prudence  will 
permit. 

Though  the  medical  staff  of  no  two  nations  is 
identical,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
equipment  is  provided  on  the  theory  that  10 
per  cent,  of  a  division  will  be  killed  or  wounded 
in  a  single  battle.  If  the  number  engaged  is 
i8.()()o,  20  per  cent.,  or  3,600  will  be  dead  on  the 
field;  8  per  cent.,  or  1,440,  will  be  so  severely 
wounded  that  it  will  be  inadvisable  to  move 


them;  40  per  cent.,  ur  7,200,  will  be  i 
walk,  one  half  of  them  to  the  statioo  ; 
slightly  wounded  at  the  rear,  the  rest 
dressing  station,  and  32  per  cent,  will  1 
transportation.  In  recent  wars  the  mc 
among  the  wounded  collected  and  trans 
to  the  rear  has  averaged  from  3  to  6  pc 
In  the  Manchurian  campaign,  one  third 
wounded  Japanese  returned  to  the  ranks 
a  month. 

In  deciding  on  his  arrangements  for  a 
the  chief  surgeon  bears  in  mmd  that  thew 
will  be  distributed  in  "zones  of  losses.' 
usual  proportion  of  wounded  is  20  per  0 
to  1,000  yards  range;  from  1,000  1040 
range,  60  per  cent.;  in  the  final  rush  lopc 
in  pursuit,  10  per  cent.  The  field  hos 
not  pitched  till  the  tactical  situation  d 
and  the  point  where  the  main  attack  i 
made  is  known.  Then  a  site  is  chosen 
range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  accessible  to  fn 
rear  by  road,  yet  off  the  route  of  mani 
vancing  troops,  convenient  to  wood  aw 
and,  if  possible,  near  buildings  which  i 
used  for  the  overflow  of  wounded,  for.  of 
casualties  in  battle  are  not  limited  by  n 
the  facilities  provided  may  be  ovcrw 
Conditions  on  the  battlefield  are  all  unii 
for  clean  surgical  work,  and  it  is  often 
sible  to  reach  many  of  the  wounded  fo 
The  results  achieved  by  modern  milit; 
geons  under  the  difficulties  inherent 
work  seem  little  less  than  miraculous. 

A  pleasant  fiction  widely  credited  is  tl 
have  been  studying  for  years  to  make  m 
humane  —  as  If  war  could  be  humar 
example,  one  of  these  "humane"  devici 
small  bullet  at  high  velocity.  Stories 
of  men  who,  after  being  shot  through  tl 
or  head  with  a  modem  bullet,  about 
meter  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  ha\*e 
long  distances  to  the  dressing  station  a 
then  recovered  in  a  miraculously  shon  1 

Military  surgeons  who  have  seen  ad 
vice  tell  a  different  tale.  It  is  true  th^ 
slight  wounds  made  by  modern  bulK 
more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than  in 
days.  But  severe  wounds  arc  no  less  se> 
much  more  frequent. 

The  Germans  use  a  steel- jacketed  bul 
a  core  of  lead  hardened  with  antimon* 
steel  jacket  frequently  comes  off  in  jagg 
ments  which  horribly  lacerate  the  flesh. 

The  French  bullet,  a  mixture  (^  cop 
zinc,  is  not  jacketed,  but  is  longer  and 
than  the  German  bullet.  Bent  by  ricoc 
it  often  enters  the  body  as  a  hook;  sohk 
"tumbles"  and  enters  broadside  on.  m 
long,  gaping  wound.  Up  to  a  range  < 
eight  hundred  yards  one  horror  is  as  ba 
other.  These  "humane"  bullets  ha> 
general  effects:  up  to  a  ranf^e  of  500  yai 
have  an  explosive  effect,  splintering  the 
thoroughly  as  to  explain  the  froqueni 
tion  that  explosive  bullets  have  been  u 
ranges  of  500  to  1,300  yards  the  effect 
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?,  grinding  the  bone  to  powder,  and 
quently  carrying  with  it  into  the  wound 
ts  of  soiled  clothing,  thus  causing  gan- 
The  third  effect  is  contusive.  A  bullet 
:o  an  empty  metal  vessel  enters  and 
>y  a  small  hole.  Fill  the  vessel  with 
nd  the  bullet  will  still  enter  by  a  small 
t  will  make  a  large,  jagged  wound  in 
The  bullet  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
ody  or  the  head.     In  any  case  the  bullet 

heavy  blow  as  with  a  club, 
rn  bullets  are  "humane"  only  when 
d  with  the  effects  of  shells,  and  it  must 
mbered  that  a  far  greater  proportion 
Ities  are  due  to  shells  than  ever  before. 
ranco-Prussian  War,  shell  wounds  were 
housand;  in  the  Manchurian  campaign 
D  had  increased  to  176  per  thousand, 
he  Balkan  War  of  1912  the  projxjrtion 

per  thousand.  The  Russians  in  Man- 
railed  shrapnel  "the  devil's  watering- 
When  they  burst  they  scatter  hundreds 

bullets  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  shell 
They  are  most  deadly  within  a  radius  of 
lirty  yards,  but  even  at  a  hundred  yards 


the  "dewdrops"  are  lively  enough  to  penetrate 
six  inches  of  pine.  The  common  shell  is  still 
more  terrible.  The  fragments,  heated  to  a  very 
high  temperature  by  the  explosion,  burn  the 
flesh  so  as  to  compel  cries  of  agony  that  only 
morphine  can  quiet.  The  large  shells  of  the  navy 
not  only  cut  like  razors,  but  asphyxiate,  amputate 
portions  of  the  body,  and  crush.  Altogether,  the 
experienced  military  surgeon  is  not  unduly  im- 
pressed with  the  "humane"  aspects  of  war. 

The  last  service  rendered  to  the  soldier  bv 
the  medical  department  is  to  see  that  he  is 
promptly  buried  after  the  battle;  for  as  he 
has  now  become  rubbish,  or  waste  matter,  his 
disposal  is  properly  a  part  of  the  sanitar>'  work 
of  the  medical  staff.  The  widow  and  orphans, 
waiting  at  home  until  anxiety  deepens  into  dread, 
and  dread  into  despair,  may  be  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  reverent  care  with  which 
this  last  rite  is  performed  for  their  loved  one, 
"humanely"  killed  by  modern  methods,  when 
they  know  that  the  chief  surgeon,  according  to 
the  standard  authors,  counts  on  a  burial  squad 
of  five  hundred  men  disposing  of  140  bodies  an 
hour,  after  the  bodies  have  been  collected. 
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[ANY  Americans  have  found  one 
pious  hope  in  the  present  European 
struggle:  that  it  might  stimulate 
the  long  deferred  building  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Ap- 
American  enterprise  has  here  a  fairer 
nity  than  millions  spent  in  subsidies 
•rovide.  The  great  carrying  nations 
r  sweep  the  seas.  There  are  just  about 
'  cargoes,  however,  to  be  carried;  why 
ve  not  carry  them?  —  carry  them  not 
the  few  months  the  war  will  probably 
It  for  all  time?  The  United  States 
tly  occupies  the  position  of  a  corn- 
house  whose  chief  rivals  have  suffered 
that  amount  to  a  practical  suspension; 
'  business  sense  would  spur  us  to  lake 
eir  business.  Not  only  our  business 
se,  but  our  position  as  a  shipping  coun- 
uld  lead  us  to  do  this.  The  American 
t  glances  at  the  figures  of  the  world's 
;  has  something  of  a  shocked  surprise, 
heard  so  much  about  America's  decline 
sea  —  about  the  possibility  of  sailing 
he  world  and  never  seeing  the  American 


flag  at  a  masthead  —  that  he  naturally  regards 
himself  as  belonging  to  a  nation  of  landlubbers. 
In  fact  we  are  the  second  largest  shipping 
nation  in  the  world:  England  ranks  first,  and 
Germany  makes  not  a  particularly  respectable 
third.  The  actual  figures  are  16,3^1,000  tons 
for  England,  7,886,000  for  the  United  States 
and  4,593,000  for  Germany.  But  the  disturb- 
ing fact  about  our  large  shipping  industry  is 
that  it  limits  practically  all  its  activities  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  our  two  great  coast  lines. 
Nearly  all  English  and  German  shipping  goes 
over  seas;  neariy  all  of  ours  stays  at  home. 
Our  shipping,  therefore,  helps  us. out  little  in 
the  present  crisis.  Possibly  a  few  of  these  lake 
and  coast  vessels  might  be  transferred  tem- 
porarily to  the  transatlantic  lanes;  for  the 
most  part,  however,  they  have  plenty  of  em- 
ployment in  their  accustomed  waters.  Shipping 
them  to  the  high  seas  would  cause  a  complete 
disorganization  of  coast  and  lake  commerce; 
demoralize  it  as  completely  as  the  present 
ocean  traffic  Is  demoralized. 

American  maritime  history  discloses  a  series 
of  ups  and  downs;  accidesiXA  c;^>xsd^  ^x  \vtcv^& 
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have  built  up  our  mercantile  marine,  at  other 
times  have  destroyed  it.  We  were  not  much 
of  a  sea-faring  people  in  colonial  times;  the 
policy  of  Britain  always  aimed  at  keeping  this 
valuable  business  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 
But  national  independence  swept  aside  all 
these  antiquated  navigation  laws.  The  year 
1790  saw  the  young  United  States  with  prac- 
tically no  mercantile  marine;  Englishmen  were 
then  our  carriers,  just  the  same  as  they  are  now. 
The  first  year  of  the  century  witnessed  a  change; 
we  were  then  carrying  80  per  cent,  of  our  own 
products  in  American  bottoms.  By  1810  we 
were  carrying  90  per  cent.;  a  few  years  after- 
ward we  were  carrying  not  only  our  own,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  world's.  And  then 
followed  one  of  the  most  splendid  periods  in 
American  commercial  history.  As  a  maritime 
nation  America  led  the  world;  we  held  the 
position  as  a  carrier  that  England  does  now. 
What  had  caused  the  sudden  rise  of  America 
as  a  great  maritime  power?  This  question  has 
the  utmost  interest  in  view  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. For  the  conditions  that  faced  Europe 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
strongly  resemble  those  which  face  it  now.  It 
was  the  era  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  These 
struggles  had  one  effect,  practically  identical 
with  that  we  are  witnessing  to-day  —  the  utter 
demoralization  of  European  commerce.  Eng- 
land and  France  were  constantly  preying  upon 
each  other's  mercantile  marine,  the  result  being 
that  the  ships  of  both  nations  no  longer  felt 
secure  upon  the  high  seas.  Both,  as  great 
maritime  people,  suffered  a  tremendous  de- 
cline. Herein  was  America's  opportunity, 
and  splendidly  she  seized  it.  As  a  consequence 
—  and  here  is  another  point  that  has  a  present 
practical  application  —  we  retained  this  sea 
supremacy  after  the  Napoleonic  era  closed. 
The  years  from  1830  until  about  1855  repre- 
sented the  greatest  glory  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  By  the  time  the  civil  war 
started,  however,  the  decline  had  set  in;  by 
the  time  the  war  was  ended,  the  greatness  of 
our  shipping,  although  the  famous  American 
clippers  still  sailed  the  seven  seas,  had  disap- 
peared. Authorities  differ  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  change.  A  considerable  number  attribute 
to  the  civil  war  itself.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  our  shipping  had  begun  to  de- 
cline several  years  before  the  civil  war.  By 
1855,  as  already  said,  its  greatness  was  a 
matter  of  history.  A  new  material  found 
use  in  the  construction  of  vessels  —  iron.  When 
this  substance  supplanted  wood  in  ship  building 
the  knell  sounded  for  the  American  merchant 
marine.  There  was  then  practically  no  Ameri- 
can iron  or  steel  industry.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  greatly  developed  its  iron 
resources.  There  was  only  one  way,  in  those 
days,  in  which  we  could  still  maintain  a  stand- 
ing at  sea;  that  was  by  purchasing  the  new 
fangled  ships  in  Europe,  mainly  in  England. 
But  this  the  law  forbade.  No  ship  that  was 
not  constructed  in  the  United  States  could  fly 
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the  stars  and  stripes.  However,  this  ii 
the  many  others  used  to  explain  the  di 
ance  of  American  foreign  shippin|,  ; 
purely  academic.  The  one  fact  is  I 
though  Americans  have  built  up  a  Iji 
cantiTe  marine  in  their  own  waters,  tfa 
practically  none  on  the  high  seas.  We  i 
pay  about  $200,000,000  to  foreign  lui 
the  transportation  of  our  products. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  tlu 
should  see  in  the  present  European  0 
chance  to  regain  our  manne  suprenu 
did  this  when  Europe  was  convulsed  ^ 
Napoleonic  struggle;  why  should  fk^  in 
the  performance  now? 

One  or  two  considerations  at  once 
mind  that  apparently  discourage  j 
enterprise.  The  Napoleonic  wars,  fori 
lasted  a  long  time  —  about  fifteen  year 
is  long  enough  to  permit  pretty  rad 
permanent  readjustments.  It  gi\-es  p 
time  for  the  creation  of  a  mercantile 
and  for  the  establishment  of  new  tn 
tions.  The  present  large  shipping  ini 
Germany  is  little  more  than  a  matter  d 
five  years;  a  generation  ago  German) 
go  to  England  for  her  warships.  No 
lieves,  however,  that  the  present  cooil 
will  last  fifteen  years,  or  anywhere  o 
long;  if  it  lasts  fifteen  months,  most  < 
will  be  surprised.  The  creation  o(  ; 
pendently  constructed  American  maii 
therefore,  is  not  likely.  Before  « 
actually  launch  any  new  ships,  the  w 
be  ended.  One  fact,  therefore,  is  at 
parent.  The  commerce  of  the  world 
to  use  such  shipping  facilities  as  it  nowf 
About  15,000  ships  now  furnish  the 
marine  transportation.  These  ships  y 
trive  to  do  so  throughout  the  war,  and  | 
for  some  time  afterward.  They  nu> 
their  fla^s  or  their  ownership;  if  tbe>- 
off  the  high  seas,  however,  the  business 
kind  will  largely  stop  and  many  mi 
people  will  starve  to  death.  One  can 
what  would  happen  to  the  United  Stai 
our  railroads  stopped  running.  Thai 
cisely  what  is  happening  now.  so  far  as  1 
commerce  is  concerned.  Forces  are 
at  work  to  put  an  end  to  this  panly 
these  efforts  must  succeed. 

An  analysis  of  foreign  shipping  bv 
ality  will   simplify   the   situation,    t; 
example,  American  exports  last  year, 
nations  that  carried  them.    We  find  1 

60  per  cent,  were  shipped  in  British  ^ 
1 5  per  cent,  were  shipped  in  German  ^ 
9  per  cent,  were  shipped  in  America! 
4  per  cent,  were  shipped  in  French  vo 

These  figures  bring  out,  as  do  ;i 
similar  statistics,  the  tremendous  k 
of  British  foreign  shipping.  It  not  c 
passes  that  of  any  other  country;  it  i 
than  that  of  all  the  other  countries  a 
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\merican  people  are  going  to  carry  most 
'  own  commerce  in  this  war  they  must 
onlv  Great  Britain's  business  but  Great 
's  ships. 

ERYTHING    DLPbNDS   ON    SEA    POWER 

re  that  happens,  however,  certain  im- 
;  preliminaries  must  be  settled.  From 
er  point  of  view  we  survey  this  war,  we 
biy  come  back  to  the  same  point.  It 
res  upon  one  thing:  the  control  of  the 
with  the  English  navy  dominating  the 
m,  England  probably  cannot  lose, 
he  English  navy  destroyed,  England's 
ler  would  come  within  a  few  weeks, 
lis  question  of  sea  supremacy  has  the 
nportant  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
ssible  boom  in  American  shipping.  If 
d  destroys  or  effectively  bottles  up  the 
1  fleet,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  cannot 
the  greater  part  of  her  shipping.  Her 
can  carry  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  our 
rce  this  year,  as  they  did  last.  The  only 
i  danger  is  an   occasional   capture   by 

I  cruisers.  This  danger  is  so  slight, 
T,  that  it  can  be  practically  disregarded, 
d  has  nearly  10,000  vessels  engaged  in 
Tce.  Where  can  Germany  get  any  war- 
0  prey  upon  this  enormous  fleet?    She 

detach  them  from  her  main  squadrons, 
ill,  the  chief  business  of  warships  is  to 

the  enemy,  not  to  destroy  its  commerce, 
cruiser  that    is   taken   from  the  battle 

II  weaken  a  force  already  enormously 
sed. 

osing  there  are  a  few  German  cruisers 
ig  the  ocean,  what  will  happen  to  them? 
d's  fleet  is  so  large  that  she  can  easily 
ie  a  few  warships  to  destroy  them.  If 
IS  not  do  so,  where  are  they  to  get  their 
Where  are  they  to  take  their  prizes, 
they  capture  them? 

possible,  again,  that  the  English  Govern- 
lay  press  into  the  navy  part  of  the  raer- 
marine.*  But,  with  10,000  ships,  a 
lany  can  be  used  this  way  without  ma- 
decreasing  its  efficiency. 

tMANY's  SHIPPING   OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

:  naval  authorities  believe  that  England 
'ance  will  secure  the  command  of  the 
At  the  present  writing  the  indications 
It  the  great  German  high  seas  fleet  is 
up.  Again  the  English  Government  has 
d  the  insurance  risk  on  British  shipping. 
:tically  says  to  the  shipowner:  "Go  to 
h  your  cargo;  if  you  lose  it,  the  govem- 
vill  reimburse  you."  These  and  other 
rations  apparently  dispose  of  the  idea 
mericans  can  supersede  England  on  the 
as  as  a  result  of  this  war. 
cse  predicted  events  come  to  pass,  how- 
lerc  still  remains  the  question  of  German 
rcc.    With  the  British  fleet  ^''ntrolling 


the  situation,  Germany's  mercantile  marine, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  will  cease  to  exist. 
Germany  carried  15  per  cent,  of  our  commerce 
last  year,  against  England's  60  per  cent.  Small 
as  this  seems  in  comparison  with  her  great  rival, 
this  still  represents  a  prize  well  worth  striving 
for.  Herein  unquestionably  lies  the  real 
American  opportunity.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions the  sudden  wiping  out  of  Germany's 
mercantile  marine  would  mean  one  thing; 
that  England  would  capture  it.  But,  with  a 
tremendous  war  on  her  hands,  England  is  not 
expanding  her  industries  in  any  direction.  The 
war  expenses  have  so  strained  her  credit  that 
she  would  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  financing 
any  new  shipping  enterprises.  The  same  state- 
ment applies  to  France,  the  only  other  nation 
that  could  possibly  step  into  the  breach.  The 
opportunity,  in  all  its  aspects,  therefore,  seems 
made  for  the  United  Stales.  Germany  now 
has  about  2,000  ships,  most  of  them  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade.  The  present  likelihood 
is  that  most  of  these  will  stand  useless  at  the 
docks  during  the  war.  They  represent  a  very 
large  investment;  how  large  there  are  no  avail- 
able statistics  to  show.  Their  loss  of  earning 
power  win  sadly  inconvenience  their  owners, 
especially  if  the  war  is  continued  for  any  period. 
The  companies  will  be  so  badly  cnppled  that  it 
will  take  them  a  long  time  to  recover,  when 
peace  returns.  In  many  cases  offers  to  purchase 
would  find  a  ready  response.  The  extent  to 
which  America  profits  from  the  promised 
stagnation  in  German  shipping  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  our  capitalists  stand  ready 
to  purchase  these  vessels.  Congress  will 
doubtless  pass  the  legislation  required  to 
permit  their  transference  to  the  American  flag. 
There  seems  little  likelihood  that  friendly 
nations,  like  England,  will  refuse  to  recognize 
this  transfer,  so  long  as  it  is  actual  and  repre- 
sents a  permanent  ownership.  If  the  present 
aspirations  materialize  shipping  acquired  in 
this  way  would  not  represent  a  temporary,  but 
a  permanent  holding.  It  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long  hoped  for  American  mer- 
cantile fleet  on  the  hi^h  seas.  1 1  is  true  that  the 
removal  of  this  prohibition  on  the  purchase  of 
American  ships  would  take  away  only  one 
disability  that  prevents  our  competing  with 
Europe.  The  others  are  the  higher  cost  of  iron 
and  steel  and  labor  here  and  the  higher  cost 
of  navigating.  The  first  disqualification  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  If  we  can  make  steel 
rails  and  compete  with  England  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  we  can  do  the  same  thing 
with  platte  for  steel  ships.  We  still  pay  our 
workmen  higher  wages,  but  we  have  the  com- 
pensation of  an  increased  efficiency.  Only  one 
difficulty  still  remains  in  the  way  of  building 
up  an  American  marine.  Our  sailors  get  about 
twice  the  pay  of  English  sailors  and  demand 
a  better  maintenance.  How  that  will  affect 
fhe  situation  remains  to  be  seen. 
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TO  EXPLAIN  the  extraordinary  finan- 
cial phenomena  which  have  accompa- 
nied the  outbreak  of  European  war  in 
the  closing  week  of  July  —  phenomena 
which,  in  their  character  and  scope, 
have  never  been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  in- 
ternational finance  —  something  of  retrospect  is 
necessary.  As  every  one  knows,  predictions  and 
apprehensions  over  a  possible  general  European 
war  have  been  recurrent  on  Europe's  financial 
markets  ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict 
of  1870.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bal- 
kan War,  they  have  reached  proportions  which 
caused  grave  disturbance  on  Europe's  markets. 
If  they  have  never  been  received  with  entire 
credulity,  the  reason  undoubtedly  was  that  the 
consequences,  which  experienced  financiers 
could  foretell  from  such  a  conflict,  were,  in  their 
own  words,  so  unthinkable  that  the  war  itself 
seemed  inconceivable.  European  bankers,  when 
asked,  during  these  many  past  years,  what 
would  be  those  financial  consequences,  have 
usually  replied  that  the  sequel  simply  baffled 
financial  imagination.  All  that  they  could  say 
was  that  a  general  European  war  would  neces- 
sarily bring  to  a  halt  the  ordinary  operation 
of  civilized  finance  and  trade,  with  what  actual 
outcome  on  the  markets  no  one  cared  to  predict. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  conflict  of  all  the 
great  European  nations  was  expected,  even  by 
the  states  which  have  been  involved,  until  a 
very  few  days  before  the  war  broke  out.  Never- 
theless, there  were  many  evidences  in  the  mar- 
kets of  a  peculiar  character,  which  indicated 
at  least,  the  strongest  kind  of  uneasiness  in  that 
direction.  In  one  sense,  it  may  be  said  that 
financial  preparation  for  this  very  war  has  been 
in  progress  ever  since  the  Balkan  conflict  came 
to  its  end,  early  in  1913.  The  situation  in 
which  that  peace  agreement  left  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  was  by  no  means  reassuring,  and 
the  first  visible  reflection  of  that  uneasiness  was 
that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  began  the 
most  urgent  efforts  to  build  up  its  gold  reserve. 
Tradition  on  the  markets  has  it  that  when 
war  between  France  and  Germany  threatened, 
in  the  Morocco  conference  in  1911,  the  Kaiser 
asked  the  German  bankers  whether  the  finan- 
cial situation  was  in  shape  to  confront  a  war  and 
that  they  answered,  **lt  is  not."  He  then, 
according  to  the  story,  warned  them  to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  themselves  into  proper  shape. 
Whether  this  anecdote  be  authentic  or  not,  the 
fact  is  that  through  employment  of  most  un- 
usual expedients,  the  Bank  of  Germany  has 
added  more  than  $100,000,000  to  its  gold  re- 


serve since  that  Morocco  episode.  A  ver 
stantial  part  of  this  addition  has  becflj 
by  the  Government  itself  in  the  Gas 
Spandau,  along  with  $30,000,000  gold  | 
there  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  inda 
But  other  European  banks  have  not  beti 
in  the  year  since  the  Balkan  War,  the  EL 
France  has  added  $170,000,000  to  itsp 
serve,  mostly  obtained  through  import  fn 
United  States,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
has  increased  its  own  gold  holdinj 
$150,000,000. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  unless  j 
in  Germany,  this  hcaping-up  of  gold 
great  state  institutions  was  declared  not 
been  inspired  by  apprehension  of  m 
France  particularly.  Governmental  aiu 
cial  authorities  were  careful  to  explain  1 
Bank  was  strengthening  its  reserve  b© 
the  difficult  financial  position  at  Paris, 
cause  of  the  very  general  hoarding  of 
the  French  people,  which  began  with  i 
break  of  the  Balkan  War,  but  which  did 
when  that  war  was  over.  The  explana 
no  doubt  correct;  yet,  in  the  light  of  % 
happened  since,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  tl 
the  hoarding  by  the  people  and  the'sul 
accumulation  of  gold  by  the  Bank  of 
must  have  been  largely  due  to  growth 
instinctive  belief  that  war  was  immi 
any  time. 

So  much  for  the  longer  period  of  prep 
Except  for  the  inconvenience  caused  I 
^old  accumulations  in  a  few  great  cit 
international  market  was  not  greatly  di 
When,  however,  Austria  declared  waro 
on  July  28,  themarketsof  Europe  at  once 
greatly  excited.  At  V'ienna,  panic  of  i 
formidable  sort  broke  out  immediately ; 
lin,  the  crash  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ' 
phasized  by  the  actual  public  recommi 
by  some  large  financial  institutions 
clients  that  it  was  best  to  sell  their  in\ 
securities.  Here,  in  the  United  States. 
the  reflection  of  this  European  appri 
in  the  engagement  at  New  York,  for  E 
markets,  of  no  less  than  S4s.0oo.o0o  of  • 
during  the  ten  days  following  Ausl ri 
declaration.  It  was  in  this  period  that  i\ 
pTin:essin  Cecilie  sailed  with  her  Sio, 
in  gold  for  London  and  Paris  —  an  ext 
ary  incident  when  one  considers  thai  ih 
belonging  itself  to  Germany,  was  carr^ 
treasure  for  the  two  nations  which  w. 
tined  to  be  at  war  with  Germany  b>  t 
the  cargo  could  have  been  delivered. 
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nge  that   the  ship  should  have  been 

back  to  America  from  mid-ocean,  and 

;  gold  should  never  have  reached  its 

ion. 

leantime,  and  in  advance  of  declaration 

etween  Germany  and  France  and  Eng- 

i  Germany,  the  demand  for  American 

Europe  grew  to  a  climax.  While  the 
IS  shipments  of  the  closing  week  of  July 
ng  made,  the  foreign  exchange  market 

for  the  resultant  operations  of  finance 
/  broke  down.  In  addition  to  actual 
gagements,  it  was  apparent  that  all 
was  calling  back,  through  instant  trans- 
American  credit  balances.  This  made 
y  the  bidding  for  drafts  on  Europe,  in 
antily  that  the  New  York  exchange 
►imply  could  not  provide  them.  It  had 
icient  foreign  banking  credits.  As  a 
?  highest   rate  to  which  exchange  on 

can  go  is  around  4.89  to  the  pound 

for  at  any  higher  figure  there  is  a  hand- 
ofit  in  remitting  with  gold  instead  of 

But  in  the  last  week  of  July  the  rate 

exchange  on  London  rose,  first  to  $5 
)und,  then  to  $6,  and  at  length  to  $7  — 
ig  never  previously  witnessed  in  the 
rk  market.  It  meant  that  the  drawing 
mge  on  London  had  become  virtually 
»le,  and  that  situation  in  a  day  or  two 
y  existed.  It  can  best  be  described  as  a 
foreign  exchange  —  which,  as  the  meas- 
iternational  finance,  was  appropriately 
where  all  that  was  to  follow  should  have 
t  foreshadowed. 
>  in  this  same  concluding  week  of  July 

other  foreign  financial  markets  began 
lection  of  the  expected  war.    Although 

did  not  declare  war  on  Germany  until 
ling  of  August  4,  the  London  markets 
idoubtcdly  anticipating  such  declara- 
ing  the  five  or  six  preceding  days.  From 
f  3  per  cent,  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
veek.  the   Bank  of  England's  official 

rate  advanced  on  Saturday,  August  i, 
'  cent.,  a  rale  only  three  times  matched 
stor>'  of  the  institution,  never  exceeded, 
?r  reached  at  any  time  since  1866. 
emarkable  action  in  reality  reflected  a 
the  Bank  of  England  through  which, 

July  30  and  August  6,  that  institution 
ess  than  $52,300,000  ^old;  its  banking 
igainst  its  deposits  bemg  meantime  so 
rn  down  that  the  ratio  of  reserve  to 
s  fell  from  the  40  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
veek  —  a  low  rate  for  the  bank  —  to 
eantime  throughout  the  week,  sales  of 
s  by  Continental  bankers  and  investors, 
ots  from  which  they  were  soon  to  be  cut 
ar.  became  so  prodigious  that  the  Paris 
lent  closed  the  outside  stock  market 
libited  all  but  cash  sales  on  the  official 

But  this  converged  the  full  force  of 
ital  security  liquidation  on  London; 
•n  July  31,  the  Stock  Exchange  closed 
;  for  the  first  time  in  a  century.    The 


Stock  Exchanges  at  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world  immediately  followed  suit. 

To  trace  the  further  progress  of  financial 
demoralization  —  which  began,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  England — 
it  must  first  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  present 
day  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  are 
bound  together  as  never  before  in  a  network 
of  interlacing  credit.  Berlin  bankers  carry 
deposit  balances  in  London  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  sterling;  so  does  Paris,  and 
so  also  does  New  York.  This  indebtedness  is 
not  all  one-sided;  an  enormous  mutual  indebted- 
ness exists  on  all  these  markets,  constantly 
maturing,  constantly  being  paid  off  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  exchange,  and  constantly 
subject  to  renewal.  When  England  actually 
went  to  war  the  great  Lombard  Street  banking 
institutions  had  their  names  affixed  to  bills  of 
exchange,  payment  on  which  was  due  day  after 
day  but  payment  for  which  depended  on  the 
arrival  of  cash  remittances  or  merchandise 
from  the  Continental  markets.  Both  were  cut 
off  by  the  war,  the  seizure  of  railway  facilities 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  temporary  embargo 
on  ocean  traffic.  Technically,  therefore, 
numerous  London  houses  of  the  first  importance 
were  confronted  with  bankruptcy  and  in  view 
of  the  whole  abnormal  character  of  the  situation 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  intervene  in  their  behalf.  During  the 
first  week  of  August,  in  which  war  was  declared 
by  England,  Monday  was  a  regular  bank  holi- 
day and  therefore  no  business  was  done  in 
financial  London.  The  British  Government 
first  extended  this  holiday  by  decree  until  the 
following  Friday;  but  the  situation  then  being 
still  impossible,  the  Government  declared  a 
general  moratorium  of  one  month  —  an  expedi- 
ent which  meant  that  all  financial  and  commer- 
cial liabilities  maturing  within  that  time  should 
automatically  be  extended;  but  that  the  same 
postponement  should  not  apply  to  salaries, 
rent  or  taxes. 

The  decreeing  of  a  moratorium  was  in  itself 
sensational  enough.  England  had  never  before 
since  the  modern  credit  system  was  created 
resorted  to  that  expedient;  the  very  same  action 
excited  surprise  and  comment  when  adopted 
by  the  Balkan  states  at  the  outbreak  of  their 
war  in  1912.  But  the  moratorium  did  not 
show  all  of  financial  London's  particular  pre- 
dicament. The  run  on  the  Bank  of  England 
so  weakened  the  position  of  that  institution  as 
to  threaten  inability  to  majntain  any  reserve 
at  all  against  its  deposit  liabilities  in  case  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  were  con- 
tinued, whereby  all  notes  issued  must  be  fully 
covered  by  gold  held  in  the  institution's  vaults. 
Therefore,  on  August  8.  the  Bank  Act  was  sus- 
pended; a  policy  adopted  only  on  three  occa- 
sions since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1H44,  all  of 
them  London  panics,  occurring  in  1847,  1837, 
and  in  1866.  Although  historically  an  event 
of  such  unusual  importance,  the  suspension  q( 
the  Bank  Act  created  lio  n«i^  ^\vQ?KvaSs2W&  iwva.- 
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ation,  since  it  simply  means  that  the  bank  is 
authorized  to  issue  additional  notes  without 
full  gold  "cover"  in  its  vaults.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  bank  will  have  suspended  specie 
payment  on  its  notes,  or  that  inflation  of  the 
British  currency  is  at  hand.  On  the  contrary, 
even  with  the  large  additions  made  to  its  circu- 
lation in  the  shape  of  notes  not  directly  secured 
in  gold,  the  Bank  of  England  still  held  a  larger 
proportion  of  gold  as  security  for  its  outstanding 
circulation  than  is  held  habitually  by  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Germany,  by  the  Bank  of  France, 
or  by  the  United  States  Treasury.  All  of  this, 
like  every  important  movement  on  the  world's 
financial  markets,  must  be  judged  partly  as 
reflecting  the  actual  political  and  commercial 
conditions  of  the  moment,  but  largely  also  as 
foreshadowing  the  longer  results.  Precisely 
as  the  London  stock  and  money  markets  fell 
into  panic  four  days  before  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  and  thereby  filled  the 
prophetic  r6le  for  which  stock  markets  are  al- 
ways watched  by  the  community  at  large,  so  the 
initial  movements  of  the  markets  around  the 
outbreak  of  any  great  war  are  a  forecast  of 
much  that  may  be  expected  to  happen  after- 
ward, quite  outside  the  banks  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  in  the  domain  of  general  pros- 
perity and  industry.  It  is  not  too  early  to  ask 
what  the  character  of  these  later  results  may  be 
expected  to  be  on  this  occasion. 

From  the  broadest  view  the  economic  effect 
of  such  a  war  as  this  can  hardly  fail  to  be  un- 
fortunate. Wholly  apart  from  the  suspension 
of  peaceful  commerce,  finance,  and  industry, 
the  waste  of  capital  involved  in  such  a  contest 
is  bound  to  be  enormous.  Five  or  ten  millions 
of  men,  withdrawn  from  peaceful  production 
and  supported,  while  they  engage  in  wholesale 
destruction,  by  money  drawn  by  Governments 
from  the  private  stock  of  capital,  must  neces- 
sarily arrest  in  some  degree  the  development  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
certainly  had  this  result  on  the  states  engaged 
in  it,  and,  in  a  measure,  on  the  rest  of  the  world; 
so  did  the  Boer  War,  and  so  the  Russian-Japan- 
ese conflict.  All  were  followed,  especially  in  the 
belligerent  states,  by  a  period  of  financial  lassi- 
tude and  reaction  which  more  or  less  faintiv  re- 
produced the  prolonged  and  paralyzing  eflfects 
following  the  12-year  Napoleonic  conflict  in 
which  all  Europe  was  engaged  between  1803 
and  1815. 

Even  Prussia,  emerging  victorious  as  the  head 
of  the  German  Empire  in  1870,  was  hit  with  the 
full  force  of  the  panic  of  1873.  The  noteworthy 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  modem  history,  were 
the  respective  sequels  to  our  own  Civil  War  and 
to  our  Spanish-American  conflict  of  1898.  In 
both  cases  —  though  the  later  after-effects  of 
the  Civil  War  were  unquestionably  serious  to 
this  country  —  it  was  the  enormous  expansion 
of  natural  resources  not  yet  developed,  and  a 
combination  of  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tions highly  favorable  to  the  United  States, 
which  averted  what  might  otherwise  have  been 


expected.  This  should  be  kept  in  min 
occasion;  for  although  not  a  partictpai 
conflict,  we  still  have  to  measure  1 
probable  share  will  be  in  the  resultant  c 
losses,  just  as  our  financial  markets  are: 
now  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in . 
with  those  of  Europe. 

But  at  this  very  point  there  are  some 
ingly  interesting  distinctions  to  draw, 
as  the  shock  of  the  sudden  European  cat 
has  been  on  the  markets  of  the  Uniifd 
the  resultant  demoralization  of  trade 
dustry  was  nothing  whatever  akin  tolha 
prevailed  in  the  neutral  states  of  Eurq 
only  so,  but  there  was  evident  from  il 
an  undertone  of  hope  and  confidence  ax 
eventual  bearing  of  this  foreign  war  on  i 
trade  situation.  I  shall  presently  ende 
show  how  far  this  initial  feeling  was  j 
by  the  circumstances.  But  as  to  the  « 
effects  of  this  war  on  Europe  itself,  th 
be  no  doubt  whatever.  Campaigns  sue 
now  in  progress  are  bound  to  cost  cvei 
belligerent  stale,  according  to  the  estii 
European  experts,  two  to  five  million 
per  day,  and  seven  powers  are  now  < 
As  far  back  as  1896,  a  much  discussed . 
estimate  figured  out  at  least  S5.ooo.0n0 
the  necessary  expenditure  for  France, 
any,  or  Russia.  The  estimate  of  Dr. 
Richet,  a  statistician  of  the  University 
made  the  extraordinary  calculation 
Germany,  England,  France,  Russia 
Austria,  and  Roumania  were  all  engj 
first-class  war,  the  aggregate  daily  e\\ 
would  run  to  upward  of  $^50,000,000. 
a  calculation,  it  would  follow  that,  if 
lasted  only  as  long  as  the  short  Franco 
War  of  1870,  the  total  outlay,  exclusi 
indemnities,  would  exceed  five  thousai 
dollars. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  financi 
dustrial  prosperity  of  Europe  itself  f 
considerable  time  to  come  is  bound 
reaching.  Indeed,  not  only  is  the  pri 
tal  of  Europe  now  being  diverted  fror 
pursuits  into  the  prosecution  of  wai 
repairing  of  destruction  to  property- 
activities  of  the  rival  armies  will  ne^ 
continuance  of  that  drain  even  whci 
is  over.  Already  the  German  Reic 
granted  a  war  credit  of  Si.2so,ooo.o( 
Government,  while  the  British  war  • 
now  reached  the  figure  of  Si,02  5,ooo,c 
leaves  the  other  belligerent  states, 
France,  Austria  and  Belguim,  still  u 
oned  on.  The  longer  effects  of  such  | 
waste  of  capital  are  difficult  to  trace 
any  accuracy. 

The  break-down  of  our  market  for  f 
change,  the  closing  of  our  StcKk  ExcY 
temporary  embargo  on  export  trade 
sufficiently  indicated  that  even  a  neu 
like  ourselves  cannot  escape  the  ind 
sequences  of  such  a  conflict  as  this, 
thing  it  will  not  do  for  our  finance  a 
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'  on  European  capital  for  a  consider- 

0  come.  A  very  large  and  lucrative 
le  from  Continental  Europe  has  been 

a  good  part  of  it  will  not  be  resumed 
progress  of  the  war.  At  the  start, 
n  our  export  trade,  as  we  have  seen, 
)rt  because  of  the  risk  of  capture,  the 
:ost  of  war  insurance,  and  the  im- 
of  negotiating  foreign  payment  for 
Its  of  merchandise  while  the  free 
f  foreign  exchange  was  blockaded, 
clear  evidence  that  our  situation  had 
n  peculiar  and  unusual  elements  of 
ipeared  in  the  wheat  market.  Our 
vintor  wheat  crop  had  already  been 
vhen  the  war  broke  out;  with  the  ex- 
d  of  spring  wheal,  it  should  give  by 
;est  harvest  in  our  history,  exceeding 
rgest  actual  yield,  according  to  the 
It  figures,  by  i  so.(kk>,o<x)  bushels,  or 
t.  This  would  leave  by  far  the  lar- 
ile  export  surplus  of  wheat  on  record, 
very  moment  when  Europe's  need  of 
r  own  early  wheat  crop  having  al- 
short  and  her  harvesters  for  the 
»ps  ordered  to  the  army,  is  urgent  and 

bus  difficulty  at  the  start  to  arrange 
nt  of  this  wheat  brought  at  first 
sity  of  opinion  as  to  values  in  the 
.  But  Europe,  recognizing  her  own 
?eded  at  once  to  guarantee  the  war 
ike  sure  of  the  ocean  highway  and  in- 

facilitate  exchange.  The  response 
it  market  was  a  rapid  and  continuous 
:e,  despite  the  enormous  congestion 

at  our  storage  markets  of  wheat 
temporarily  shut  out  from  the  export 
condition   which   ordinarily   would 

1  in  prices.     This  action  of  a  highly 
market  was  as  significant  an  index 

iral  nature  of  the  situation  as  an  ad- 
stocks  would  have  been  had  the 
lange  been  open.     It  meant,  indeed, 

merely  breaking  the  blockade  oif 
I  more  than  the  mere  possibility  of 
r  us  in  Europe  a  credit  balance  of 
,000,000  to  S^oo,fK)0,ooo.     Its    real 

was  that  means  exist  and  can  be 

prompt    restoration    of   a    neutral 
ade. 
cr  significance  of  this  must  be  judged 

of  the  success  with  which  European 
rers  in  general,  and  German  manu- 
I 'particular,  have  captured  [of  recent 
neutral  export  markets.  This  has 
ially  true  of  China  and  South  Amer- 
s  been  very  marked  in  products  like 
rxtiles,  in  which  trades  we  are  a  close 
of  Germany.  The  United  States  is 
supply  a  great  part  of  the  shortage 
cd  in  the  neutral  export  markets, 
e  most  serious  problem  in  the  matter 
with  the  actual  available  supply  of 
n  Germany,  whose  vessels  usually 


carry  something  like  4,^00,000  tons  out  of  the 
37,500,000  total  tonnage  cleared  from  our  ports 
each  year  for  foreign  markets,  is  shut  off  from 
the  ocean  highway.  The  process  of  obtaining 
transportation  facilities  to  offset  the  idlenes' 
of  the  German  merchant  fleet  will  probably  Ix 
slow.     It  should  be  effective  in  the  end. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  is  also  the  home 
consumer,  who  is  now  cut  off  from  nearly 
$2CK),ooo,ooo  annual  imports  of  merchandise 
from  Germany  —  not  to  mention  the  effect 
of  war  on  the  total  of  something  like  S<)<x>.ooo,ooo 
in  merchandise  sent  to  us  annually  from  the 
whole  of  Europe.  These  home  needs  must  be 
provided,  and,  in  the  main,  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers must  undertake  the  task. 

There  is,  however,  another  side.  Even 
granting  the  necessary  supply  of  ships  for  an  in- 
creased ocean  trade  to  be  obtained,  our  finance 
and  industry  must  largely  do  without  European 
capital.  Even  if  we  gain  ground  rapidly  in  the 
neutral  export  markets,  we  have  lost  for  the 
time  certain  European  export  markets  — ^jGer- 
many,  for  instance,  to  which  in  the  fiscal  year 
191 3  our  merchandise  exports  were  $142,000,000 
greater  than  our  imports.  No  doubt  this  loss 
during  war  time  will  be  largely  compensated  for 
by  greatly  increased  exports,  even  to  Europe 
when  the  war  is  over;  for  a  great  waste  will  have 
to  be  made  good  quickly;  but,  meantime,  the 
problem  of  certain  raw  materials  essential  to 
some  of  our  manufacturers,  and  obtainable 
largely  or  wholly  in  Europe,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Chemicals  especially,  in  many  industries, 
and  dyes  in  textiles  will  not  be  easy  to  replace 
during  the  trade  embargo  on  central  Europe. 
Such  circumstances  will  probably  alter  the 
character  and  scope  of  many  of  our  productive 
industries,  and  no  doubt  will  seriously  impair 
the  activities  of  others.  Back  of  all  this 
stands  also  the  awkward  problem  of  the  un- 
doubted failure  of  our  customs  revenue  under 
existing  circumstances  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  own  governmental  expenditure.  This 
may  bring  about  the  singular  result  of  a  Govern- 
ment loan  or  an  increase  in  taxes,  placed  on  a 
neutral  community  because  foreign  nations 
are  at  war. 

There  are  few  American  business  men  who 
do  not  recognize  the  possibility  that  this  coun- 
try may  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  present  conflict 
with  vastly  heightened  industrial  and  commer- 
cial prestige.  The  result  may  even  be  restor- 
ation of  the  American  merchant  marine,  which 
held  its  place  among  the  great  merchant  fleets 
of  the  worid  between  181 2  and  1862,  but  which 
now  carries  barely  14  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
cleared  from  our  ports  for  outside  nations,  and 
which  transports  scarcely  one  fourth  as  much 
of  our  own  exported  commodities  as  do  vessels 
under  the  British  flag.  All  this  may,  and,  to  a 
Ijreat  extent,  certainly  will  happen.  But  the 
intervening    process  will    be  trying   both    to 

Producer  and   consumer,  even  in  the  neutral 
'nited  States. 
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UPON  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  the  United  States  finds  itself 
placed  in  a  new  relation  to  each 
belligerent  Power,  and  suddenly  sub- 
jected to  a  variety  of  duties,  and 
possessed  of  certain  rights  that  accrue  only  in 
such  abnormal  times.  With  a  merchant  marine 
shrunken  to  insignificance,  with  a  vast  export 
trade  threatened  with  paralysis  by  the  lack  of 
neutral  bottoms,  and  with  American  citizens 
stranded  by  tens  of  thousands  on  European 
soil,  we  nevertheless  face  a  situation  that 
Washington  would  have  rejoiced  to  substitute 
for  that  which  confronted  him  in  1793,  for  to-day 
the  United  States  as  a  neutral  enjoys  rights 
that  were  not  dreamed  of  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  those  rights  are  in 
large  degree  codified. 

To  The  Hague  Conventions  of  1907,  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in 
naval  war,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  and  persons  in  case  of  war  on  land,  the 
United  States  is,  happily,  a  party.  It  has  also 
accepted  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909, 
concerning  the  laws  of  naval  war.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  agreement  was  to  make  clear  the 
law  to  be  applied  by  the  proposed  International 
Prize  Court,  the  arrangement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  formulated  at  The  Hague 
in  1907.  Though  the  powers  have  not  estab- 
lished the  Prize  Court  or  accepted  gener- 
ally the  Declaration  of  London,  the  United 
States  has  formally  ratified  both  agreements. 
By  so  doing  it  has  recorded  its  approval  of  the 
rules  enunciated  in  the  latter  document.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
any  belligerent  which  may  seek  to  conform  to 
or  rely  upon  them.  Although  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  has  acted  adversely  upon  the 
Declaration  of  London,  that  country  is,  never- 
theless, free  to  change  its  position  and  to  make 
that  arrangement  the  guide  of  its  own  prize 
courts.  Deriving  their  law  from  that  source, 
their  decisions  cannot  be  denounced  by  us  as 
unjust.  For  these  several  codifications  the 
United  States  has  had  to  pay  a  price  the  extent 
of  which  is  hardly  yet  appreciated.    However 


useful  may  be  the  knowledge  at  the  v 
mencement  of  hostilities  of  what  a 
may  reasonably  expect,  the  rules  ifc 
are  in  certain  respects  so  adverse  10  ioi 
such  a  state  that  it  is  only  through 
experience  of  a  general  European  mir 
United  States  can  fairly  estimate  ha 
has  conserved  its  vital  interests  in  ac« 
law  principles  that  may  now  be  n 
applied. 

According  to  The  Hague  Conver 
United  States  as  a  government  is  • 
refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
partial  participation  does  not  si 
could  not  excuse  the  sale  of  arms  u 
by  pleading  readiness  to  suppy  likci 
or  Russia.  The  scope  of  the  duty  ol 
is  broad.  The  government  must  m 
belligerent  with  anything  that  ^i 
increase  its  fighting  power,  such  as  i 
or  other  war  material,  or  warships, 
to  this  general  duty  to  abstain  from 
tion,  the  neutral  finds  itself  burde 
still  more  onerous  duty  to  prevent 
and  resources  from  being  employed  t( 
the  military  or  naval  power  of  a 
The  diligence  required  of  a  neutral 
by  the  "means  at  its  disposal."  T 
must  be  used  to  prevent  the  commis 
like  acts  within  its  waters,  or  the 
belligerent  troops  over  its  territory', 
tral  IS  obviously  not  responsible  foi 
powerless  to  prevent. 

From  the  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  W; 
1871,  which  made  possible  the  Gene 
tion  of  the  so-called  Alabama  Claim 
derived  the  well-known  principle  e 
happier  terms  in  1907.  that  "a  neut 
ment  is  bound  to  employ  the  m< 
disposal  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  o 
any  vessel  within  its  jurisdiction  w 
reason  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise 
in  hostile  operations,  against  a  F 
which  that  Government  is  at  pc. 
same  vigilance  is  required  of  a  neul 
vent  the  departure  from  its  territon' 
there  adapted  entirely  or  partly   i 
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ided  to  cruise  or  engage  in  hostile 
Pursuant  to  this  obligation  the 
.  has  already  taken  extraordinary 
)  prevent  the  departure  from  At- 
)f  merchant  vessels  sailing  under 
gs  if  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to 
r  own  countries,  and  under  con- 
ic service  in  case  of  war. 
)ntrast  to  these  obligations  is  the 
rstanding  that  a  neutral  is  not 
vent  the  export  or  transit  for  the 
;erent  of  anything  which  can  be  of 
ny  or  a  fleet.     Thus  the  United 

required  to  prevent  its  citizens 
>r  exporting  arms  or  war  material 

Such  transactions  would,  never- 
itute  direct  participation  in  the 
ce  be  regarded  as  internationally 
as  to  subject  the  participant  to 
ies  in  case  of  the  capture  of  his 
ich  conduct  would  also,  moreover, 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  President 
lamation  of  Neutrality  of  August 

it  is  declared  that  "the  statutes 
ties  of  the  United  States  alike 
10  person  within  the  territory  and 
'  the  United  States  shall  take  part, 
lirectly,  in  said  wars." 
ar  is  waged  on  land  or  sea,  neutral 
eemed  inviolable.  As  to  this  re- 
le  Hague  Conventions  are  explicit, 
in  neutral  waters  are  forbidden. 
Kronprin;essin  Cecilie  had   been 

any  enemy  cruiser  just  as  she 
chman's  Bay  on  August  4th,  the 
s  would  have  had  good  cause  to 
'ation  from  the  government  of  the 
vould  also  have  found  itself  com- 
land  the  release  of  the  vessel.  A 
n  not  be  set  up  on  neutral  territory 
\\  waters.  Nor  can  belligerent 
e  use  of  such  waters  for  the  purpose 

supplies  of  war  material  or  of 
eir  crews,  or  as  a  base  of  operations 
nemy. 

3us  purposes  a  belligerent  warship 
•r  to  make  use  of  neutral  waters, 
invention  of  1907  indicates  the 
privileges  that  such  a  vessel  may 
to  enjoy,  and  thereby  enables  the 
How  with  certainty  a  course  that 
ose  it  to  the  charge  of  unneutral 
t    us    consider    a    situation    that 

A  French  cruiser,  short  of  coal 
lis,  and  in  an  unsea worthy  con- 
sued  by  the  enemy,  and  puts  into 
rbor  to  escape  capture  and  to 
herself  generally.  Just  inside  of 
and  she  finds  herself  in  the  unwel- 
ly  of  a  German  warship  that  made 
t  a  few  hours  earlier.  The  Hague 
las  marked  out  the  general  course 
United  States  should  follow;  and 
amation  of  Neutrality,  President 
indicated  with  precision  what  we 
t.    Accordingly,  the  French  ship 


would  be  allowed  fuel  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  reach  her  nearest  home  port,  or  half  of  that 
amount  if  she  were  rigged  to  go  under  sail  and 
also  be  propelled  by  steam.  Although  the 
United  States  could,  without  impropriety,  if 
it  had  adopted  that  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  fuel  to  be  supplied,  allow  the  vessel 
to  fill  its  bunkers  built  to  carry  fuel,  and  thereby 
greatly  increase  her  efficiency,  the  President 
has  announced  a  rule  that  is  consistent  with 
our  previous  policy  and  in  harmony  with  what 
was,  prior  to  IQ07,  generally  regarded  as  sound 
practice.  The  latitude  accorded  the  neutral  in 
1907  was  not  sought  by  the  United  States,  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Great  Britain,  and  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  to  satisfy  the  far- 
reaching  demands  of  Germany.  With  respect 
to  provisions,  the  French  ship  could  supply 
herself  with  garlic  and  Aroostook  County 
potatoes  ad  libitum,  so  long  as  the  revictualing 
did  not  exceed  the  so<alled  "peace  standard.'' 

If  it  were  in  a  seaworthy  condition  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  would  be  obliged  to  depart  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival.  The 
French  vessel  might,  however,  be  allowed  addi- 
tional time  if  needed  for  recpaling  or  repairs. 
The  latter  might  necessarily  consume  a  few 
days.  Repairs  would  not  be  permitted  that 
would  serve  to  do  more  than  place  the  ship  in  a 
seaworthy  condition,  and  even  such  repairs 
would  not  be  allowed  if  they  necessitated  a  long 
sojourn.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  ship 
Lena,  that  entered  San  Francisco  harbor  in 
September,  1904,  during  the  Russian-Japanese 
war,  necessary  repairs  would  require  a  stay  of 
several  weeks  or  months,  the  vessel  would  be 
promptly  interned  by  the  United  States.  By 
interning  the  ship  .the  United  States  would 
be  taking  measures  to  render  her  incapable  of 
putting  to  sea  during  the  warr 

It  was  declared  in  1907  that  the  citizens  of 
a  state  which  is  not  taking  part  in  the  war  are 
considered  as  neutrals.  To  the  Americans 
that  are  now  in  belligerent  European  countries 
that  status  is  precious.  It  enables  the  pos- 
sessor to  escape  numerous  burdens  which  the 
state  that  is  engaged  in  war  justly  and  of 
necessity  imposes  upon  its  own  citizens.  One 
cannot,  however,  avail  himself  of  his  neutrality 
if  he  commits  acts  against  a  belligerent,  or  if  he 
voluntarily  enlists  in  the  ranks  of  a  party  to  the 
conflict.  There  arc,  neyertheless.  services 
which  the  neutral  citizen  on  belligerent  soil 
may  render  without  losing  his  distinctive  char- 
acter. Americans  in  Paris  or  Berlin  might, 
for  example,  organize  for  the  purf>ose  of  assist- 
ing in  matters  of  police  or  civil  administration. 
They  might  also  furnish  loans  (if  their  means 
permitted)  to  one  of  the  belligerents  in  whose 
territory  they  did  not  reside. 

Neutrals  on  belligerent  territory  where  mar- 
tial law  has  been  declared  necessarily  feel  the 
rigor  with  which  the  government  asserts  its 
authority.  It  must  be  obvious  that  measures 
which,  m  seasons  of  peace,  indicate  abuse  of 
power,  in  times  of  war  lose  thcw  wVaVi-^nj  ^&vw^ 
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and,  despite  harsh  aspects,  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  wrongful.  Thus  the  movement  of  neutrals 
on  belligerent  soil  may  be  restrained,  and  they 
may  be  even  temporarily  prevented  from  leav- 
ing the  country.  Slight  ground  for  suspicion 
that  they  are  acting  as  spies  justifies  arrest  and 
ample  inquiry  to  determine  the  grounds  for 
such  a  charge. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
the  war  presents  no  graver  aspect  than  in  its 
bearing  upon  our  nght  to  export  and  transport 
to  the  belligerent  countries  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  other  things  known  as  conditional  contra- 
band. To  make  clear  the  problem  now  con- 
fronting us  a  brief  explanation  of  the  law  is 
necessary.  "Contraband"  is  the  term  em- 
ployed to  describe  an  article  which  is  liable  to 
capture  because  of  its  use  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  because  of  its  hostile  destination. 
Contraband  is  subject  to  capture  on  a  neutral 
vessel  and  is  liable  to  condemnation.  Goods 
which  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband 
and  which  arc  on  board  the  same  vessel  are 
also  liable  to  condemnation.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  vessel 
carrying  such  articles  may  be  confiscated  if  the 
contraband  forms  "by  value,  by  weight,  by 
volume,  or  by  freight,  more  than  half  the  cargo." 
Maritime  states  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  articles 
adapted  solely  for  use  in  war,  such  as  guns  and 
projectiles,  and  those  susceptible  of  use  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace  as  well  as  m  that  of  war,  such 
as  food  and  coal.  Articles  of  the  former  class 
have  come  to  be  known  as  absolute  contraband, 
those  of  the  latter  as  conditional  contraband. 
The  purpose  of  the  distinction  is  to  limit  the 
right  to  capture  articles  of  the  latter  kind  to 
occasions  when  they  are  destined  for  an  essen- 
tially hostile  end,  and  to  permit  the  capture 
of  those  of  the  former  kind  whenever  they  are 
bound  for  the  territory  of  a  state  engaged  in 
war.  In  order  to  protect  neutral  commerce 
from  interference,  the  United  States  has  strug- 
gled hard  for  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
what  is  capable  of  feeding  and  clothing,  and 
otherwise  ministering  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  of  a  belligerent  state,  should  not  be 
subject  to  capture  and  condemnation,  unless 
shown  to  be  not  only  capable  of  use  in  war,  but 
also  destined  for  that  use.  Though  maritime 
states  are  not  indisposed  to  accept  this  prin- 
ciple, there  has  been  diversity  of  opmion 
respecting,  first,  what  articles  should  be  treated 
as  conditional  contraband,  and  secondly,  under 
what  circumstances  articles  recognized  as  such 
should  be  subject  to  capture.  The  Declaration 
of  London  appears  to  have  solved  the  first 
difficulty  by  specifying  in  appropriate  and 
careful  lists  certain  articles  as  absolute,  and 
others  as  conditional,  contraband  (and  still 
others  as  not  contraband  at  all).  Thus  arms 
of  all  kinds,  g[un-mountings,  clothing  and  har- 
ness of  a  distmctively  military  character,  ani- 
mals suitable  for  use  in  war,  and  armor-plate 


are  among  the  articles  placed  in  the 
gory.  They  are  subject  to  capture 
to  territory  belonging  to  or  occup 
enemy.  This  is  true  whether  the  car 
goods  is  direct,  or  entails  transh 
subsequent  transport  by  land.  Uli 
sive  is  the  destination,  not  of  the 
of  the  goods.  Thus  a  consignment  o 
shipped  from  New  York  on  an  Amer 
bound  for  Naples  or  any  other  neutral 
port,  would  be  subject  to  capture.  < 
sight  of  Nantucket,  if  it  were  shw 
ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  was 

Articles  in  the  second  categor\',  am 
by  the  Declaration  of  London  as  . 
contraband,  include  foodstuffs,  gold 
paper  money,  boots  and  shoes,  veh.rk 
for  telephones  and  telegraph,  fuel, 
and  harness.  These  articles  furnish  a 
portion  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Uni 

The  second  difficulty  alreadv  not 
cerning  when  conditional  contraband 
to  capture  —  is  the  all-important  qucs 
the  United  States  to-day.  In  more cc 
simpler  form  the  question  is:  \Vh< 
contraband  to  be  deemed  to  be  inte 
hostile  use  so  as  to  justify  its  capture! 
significance  of  the  answer  that  the  I 
may  give  is  hardly  yet  appreciated, 
popular  attention  in  this  country 
focussed  on  the  lack  of  .American 
neutral  ships  available  for  our  fore 
Relying  upon  the  assurance  that  " 
make  free  goods,"  we  have  concemec 
about  vehicles  of  transportation  ra 
with  the  safety  of  our  produce.  It  is 
to  note  what  assurance  the  Decl; 
London  affords.  It  is  there  prov 
conditional  contraband  is  liable  to 
shown  to  be  destined  for  the  use  of 
forces  of  a  belligerent,  or  for  a  departi 
Government  unless,  in  the  latter  cas 
stances  show  that  the  goods  cannot 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
ception  is  not,  however,  applicable 
signment  of  gold  or  silver,  or  pape 
It  is  further  provided  that  a  hostile  d 
is  presumed  to  exist  in  case  the  gix)d 
signed,  not  only  to  enemy  authoritie! 
to  a  contractor  in  the  enemy  count r>' 
matter  of  common  knowledge  suppli 
of  the  same  kind  to  the  cnemv. 
similar  presumption  arises  if  the  good 
signed  to  a  fortified  place  belonging  to  i 
or  to  another  place  serving  as  ba 
forces. 

In  the  meantime  American  expor 
face  the  fact  that,  if  propriety  of  «: 
to  be  tested  by  the  Declaration  of 
the  belligerent  Powers  are  in  a  p< 
capture  and  condemn  foodstuffs.  « 
other  articles  within  the  same  catog 
an  ease  that  renders  shadowy  and  da 
va^ue  the  distinction  between  what 
dit tonal  and  what  l^  absolute  contrab 
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THE  GREATER  SERVIA  IDEA  WHICH  BROUGHT  ON  THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT 
THE    SANJAK    OF    NOVIBAZAR,    AN    UNHEARD    OF   WASTE   THAT 
WAS    ONE    OF    THE    PRIME    CAUSES    OF    WAR 


AT  THE  present  time  the  most  inter- 
esting thing  about  the  Balkans  is 
the  idea  of  a  greater  Servia. 
In  Servia  itself  including  terri- 
tory recently  acquired,  there  are 
about  4.500,000  Serbs.  In  Montenegro  there 
are  perhaps  500,000.  In  Austria  there  are 
nearly  3,500,000  Serbs  and  Croats  who  belong 
to  the  Servian  Race. 

The  Servians  dream  and  talk  and  write  of  a 
greater  Servian  kingdom  that  shall  take  in  all 
the  Servian  race.  They  want  it  to  take  in  more 
than  that.  They  want  it  to  take  in  Bulgaria, 
also.  They  look  back  to  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  Dushan  (fourteenth  century)  and  his 
French  wife,  when  Servia  was  supreme  in  the 
Balkans  and  was  nearly  as  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion as  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 
They  feel  that  the  recent  battle  of  Kumanova 
against  the  Bulgarians,  atones  for  the  battle 
on  the  plains  of  Kossovo  in  1389,  which  put 
Servia  under  Turkish  rule  —  a  battle  about 
which  the  Servian  peasants  still  sing  folk-lore 
ballads.  The  reestablishment  of  this  ancient 
kingdom  has  become  a  passion  with  the  Serbs, 
not  only  those  in  Servia,  but  many  of  those 
in  Hungary  as  well.  These  Serbs  might 
have  become  satisfied  with  Hungarian  rule  if 
it  had  been  more  enlightened,  but  the  Magyars 
have  followed  a  repressive  policy  in  trying 
to  Magyarize  the  races  under  their  domination. 
No  matter  whose  fault  it  is,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Serbs  of  Hungary  have  watched  with  eagerness 
and  delight  the  recent  successes  of  Servia. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Morton  Fullerton,  in  his 
"Problems  of  Power":  "Up  to  1905  this  little 
nation  of  farmers  and  stock-breeders  (in  IQ12, 
Servian  exports  amounted  to  about  one  hundred 
million  francs,  out  of  which  62  per  cent,  was 
represented  by  the  products  of  the  soil,  and 
20  per  cent,  by  cattle  and  pork),  remained  in 
economic  subjection  to  Austria.  Austria's 
dream  was  to  annex  Servia  to  her  great  com- 
posite Empire.  Whenever  Servia  displayed 
signs  of  political  independence,  Austria,  who  all 
but  monopolized  Servian  exports,  began  the 
economic  blackmailing  of  her  emprisoned 
neighbor  by  closing  her  markets  to  Servian 
pork  and  beef.  A  Servian  statesman,  M. 
Pashitch,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these 
humiliations.  In  1906  he  proposed  a  customs 
union  between  the  three  Slav  states  of  the 
Balkans;  he  thus  took  the  first  step  for  the 
formation  of  that  Balkan  Confederation  which 
six  years  later  was  to  astonish  the  world. 
Servian  live-stock  was  partially  diverted  from 


the  old  Austrian  routes  and  transported  by  the 
Danube,  the  Ludwigs-Canal,  and  the  Main  to 
German  markets.  A  second  outlet  for  Servian 
products  was  procured  at  Varna  by  means  of 
concessions  accorded  on  the  Bulgarian  railways. 
A  favorable  treaty  of  commerce  was  arranged 
with  France.  Little  by  little  the  old  trade- 
current  through  Bosnia  and  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast  was  diminished  and  Servia  was  now 
selling  her  pork  and  cereals,  without  the 
Austrian  middleman,  through  the  channel  of 
the  Black  Sea  ports  and  Salonika,  in  all  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  from  Syria  by  way  of 
Egypt  to  Italy.  The  need  of  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic 
became  steadily  more  obvious,  and  Servian 
claims  to  economic  autonomy,  the  only  form 
of  independence  which  in  the  modern  world  is 
the  sign  of  political  autonomy,  became  more 
and  more  legitimate.  Austrian  imports  fell 
from  60  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  Then  came 
the  war  of  1912.  Within  only  a  few  days  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  Austria  beheld  the 
Servian  troops  in  possession  of  Uskub,  of  old 
Servia,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sanjak  of 
Novibazar,  and  rapidly  making  for  the  Adriatic 
coast-line.  A  national  policy  of  more  than 
thirty  years  was  thereby  suddenly  stultified. 
Servia  had  burst  her  bounds,  and  was  no  longer 
the  ward  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  In  an  adroit 
appeal  addressed  to  English  sympathy,  through 
the  Timgs  (November  24,  19 12),  the  Servian 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Pashitch,  explained  that 
independence  of  trade  and  economic  liberty  were 
not  only  necessary  for  Servia's  development,  and 
even  for  her  existence,  but  also  advantageous 
to  the  world;  an  Adriatic  outlet,  he  argued, 
would  give  Servia  new  neighbors,  "since  every 
maritime  nation  would  then  be  Servia's  neigh- 
bor as  much  as  Austria  is  to-day."  Servia  was 
particularly  happy  at  the  thought  that  she  was 
thus  to  secure  direct  contact  with  England, 
and  to  live  henceforth  in  close  relations  with 
the  nations  of  the  West." 

In  1908,  when  Austria-Hungary  annexed 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Servia  felt  that  at 
any  time  it  -might  be  the  next  victim.  The 
army  which  was  launched  first  against  the 
Turks  and  then  against  the  Bulgars  was  ori- 
ginally prepared  to  meet  an  Austrian-Hungarian 
advance.  It  is  now  fulfilling  that  mission. 
Austria-Hungary  has  naturally  chafed  at  the 
growth  of  a  greater  Servian  kingdom  which 
would  mean  not  only  the  loss  of  her  Serb  pro- 
vinces but  also  the  end  of  her  ambition  for 
further  outlets  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  /€gean. 
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The  dual  monarchy  has  felt  that  not  only 
Servians  individually  but  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment itself  was  preaching  this  hostile  doctrine. 
A  former  prime  minister.  Count  Aehrenthal, 
tried  to  shown  the  complicity  of  the  Servian 
Government  in  the  famous  Agram  trials,  but 
it  was  shown  that  his  evidence  was  forged. 
Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  situation  re- 
mained. Servia's  success  in  the  Balkan  War 
was  propaganda  enough.  Sooner  or  later, 
without  the  Servian  Government's  moving  a 
finger,  the  Serbs  of  Hungary  were  likely  to 
revolt.  A  successful  Servia  was  therefore  a 
perpetual  menace  to  Austrian  peace  and  integ- 
rity. When  a  Serb  killed  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  Austria  saw  its  opportunity 
to  remove  the  constant  menace  from  its  fron- 
tier. It  took  his  death  as  the  excuse,  and  de- 
clared war. 

If  this  were  all  the  story  the  war  would  have 
been  localized  to  these  two  countries.  But 
Russia's  policy  has  been  to  encourage  the  Slav 
kingdom  of  Servia  in  territory  where  the  powers 
will  not  let  her  go  herself.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  has  always  hoped  to  reach  the  east 
through  its  ally,  Austria.  Before  the  last 
Balkan  War  there  was  a  strip  of  territory,  the 
Sanjak  of  Novibazar,  belonging  to  Turkey, 
which  ran  up  between  Servia  and  Montenegro 
and  touched  Austria.  Through  this  route 
Austria,  and  through  Austria,  Germany,  hoped 
to  reach  the  /Egcan  and  the  East.  After  the 
Balkan  War  Servia  and  Montenegro  took  this 
territory  and  put  a  solid  line  of  Slav  domination 
across  the  path  of  German-Austrian  ambitions. 

Unless  the  policy  of  years  —  the  Drang  nach 
Osten  —  was  to  be  given  up,  here  was  another 
fundamental  reason  whv  Austria  and  the  greater 
Servia  idea  could  not  live  peaceably  together. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  question 
of  population  caused  so  much  bitter  dispute  as 
in  the  Balkans.  Because  of  racial  and  national 
animosities  and  jealousies,  census  figures  have 
been  deliberately  padded  and  falsified,  especi- 
ally in  that  territory  which  was,  until  recently, 
European  Turkey.  Only  in  Bulgaria,  Servia. 
and  Greece  proper  have  genuine  census  enu- 
merations been  made. 

Bulgaria  claims  to  have  had  a  population, 
in  1910,  before  the  war,  of  about  4,337,000,  this 
being  increased  since  the  war,  through  new 
territory,  by  about  half  a  million.  Servia  re- 
ported 2,900,000  in  1910,  the  new  territory 
increasing  this  by  a  little  more  than  1,500,000. 
In  Greece  the  population  was  2,730,000  before 
the  war  and  now  is  almost  4,400,000.  Little 
Montenegro,  one  hundred  miles  in  length  by  a 
bare  eighty  in  width,  adds  a  trifle  more  than 
500,000  to  the  total.  The  estimate  for  Albania, 
on  a  conservative  basis,  is  about  800,000. 

It  is  in  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the 
various  races  and  nationalities,  however,  that 
the  greatest  confusion  exists.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  such  a  variety  of  different  peoples 
intermingling  with  each  other. 


Broadly  classified,  the  Slavs,  Turks,  and  the 
Greeks  are  the  chief  elements.  Of  these  thrct 
the  Slavs  predominate  by  a  vast  majority,  bin 
they  again  are  sharply  sub-divided  into  tit) 
branches;  the  Bulgars  and  the  Servians. 

Thecon  sensus  of  opinion  would  indiate 
that  the  Greeks  predominate  in  the  large  cities 
and  towns  and  along  the  sea  coasts.  In  the 
interior  they  are  not  found  much  north  a 
Salonika.  Greeks  in  the  cities  are  found  as 
far  north  as  Varna  and  Bourgas.  and  even  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube,  in  Roumania,  moa 
of  them  being  engaged  in  commercial  vocations. 

In  the  interior  the  Bulganans  claim  thai 
they  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  the  population 
down  almost  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus  and  as 
far  west  as  Albania,  up  to  Old  Servia  although 
the  Servians  claim  that  many  of  these  people 
are  really  Servians  Bulgarized.  Thence,  up 
to  the  old  frontiers  and  over  into  Montenegro 
the  Servians  preponderate. 

The  Turks  are  nowhere  found  in  a  solid  mass, 
but  they  are  scattered  over  almost  the  entire 
Balkans,  even  up  in  the  Austrian  provinces  d 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Nowhere  are  the\ 
more  numerous  than  in  northern  Bulgaria, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  north- 
ern cities  of  Varna  and  Bourgas  they  still  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  The 
Bulgarian  census  figures  give  their  number  at 
almost  300,000,  about  a  seventh  of  the  total 
population.  Servia  only  admits  having  14,000 
Turks  within  her  territory,  but  this  is  undoubt- 
edly an  underestimate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Servians  have  been  energetic  in  driving 
the  Turks  out  of  Servia  during  their  longer 
period  of  independence. 

Of  the  minor  race  divisions  the  Albanians 
deserve  first  mention.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient 
lllyrians,  who  have  remained  racially  pure  on 
account  of  the  mountainous  character  of  their 
country.  While  the  majority  are  Moham- 
medans by  faith,  they  differ  markedly  from  the 
Turks,  being  rough  in  their  manners,  less 
fanatical  in  matters  of  religion,  and  not  at  all 
inclined  toward  steady  pursuits.  They  are 
still  in  the  patriarchial  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment, living  in  clans  as  did  the  Scottish  high- 
landers  two  centuries  ago. 

Next  to  the  Albanians  in  numbers  come  the 
Jews.  These  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Jews  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain  during  the 
period  of  the  Inquisition  by  Torqucmada  and 
were  so  hospitably  received  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  To  this  day  their  speech  does  not 
differ  very  much  from  modern  Spanish.  Up 
in  Bulgaria  they  number  nearly  40,000,  and 
farther  south  they  become  more  numerous. 
In  Salonika,  now  a  Greek  city,  the  Jews  form 
a  big  majority  of  the  population,  numbering 
about  100,000  out  of  a  mixed  total  of  174,000. 
Almost  to  a  unit  they  are  engaged  in  trade. 
They  have  always  had  friendly  relations  with 
the  Turks  and  have  enjoyed  many  special 
favors  under  the  Turkish  Government. 
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/allachs  are  another  considerable  por- 
fie  population  throughout  the  Balkans, 
/  in  the  mountainous  regions.  They 
lally  been  classified  as  Roumanians, 
differ  somewhat  from  the  Roumanians 
lania  proper. 

er  scattered  element  is  the  Gipsy, 
/  in  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  These 
re  the  lowest  in  standards  of  living  and 
►f  all  the  Balkan  races.  While  all  of 
ak  Turkish,  their  natural  tongue  differs 
y  other  Balkan  dialect.  They  call 
es  "Copts,"  which  alone  would  indi- 
r  Egyptian  origin. 

igh  the  Servians  and  the  Bulgarians, 
the  biggest  element  in  the  Balkans, 
ified  as  Slavs,  there  is  still  a  striking 
J  in  racial  characteristics  between  them, 
jar,  slow,  heavy,  inclined  to  be  morose 
5ue-tied,  suspicious  of  strangers,  un- 
not  really  a  pure  Slav.  Originally  the 
which  he  now  occupies  was  populated 
siatic  race,  called  V'olgars,  because  of 
/ing  come  from  the  River  Volga.  It 
►ed  that  they  and  the  Hungarians  and 
>  are  of  the  same  origin, 
the  Slavic  hordes  overran  the  country. 

down  to  the  borders  of  Greece.  The 
were  completely  overcome  and  assim- 
ith  the  Slavs.  To-day  not  a  trace  of 
ginal  tongue  remains,  the  language  of 
;arians  being  the  purest  of  all  the 
alects,  not  excepting  even  the  Russian. 
'  still  retain  certain  physical  and  tem- 
tal  characteristics  that  are  distinctly 
ic,  such  as  their  rather  dark  features 
dity. 

ervians  are  everything  that  the  Bul- 
are  not.  Physically  they  are  fairer 
3  refined  in  appearance.  By  tempera- 
\y  are  light  hearted,  joyous,  frivolous, 
rming  to  deal  with.  Their  country 
»re  suited  for  defence,  they  were  never 
ly  overrun  by  the  Turks,  and  as  a 
lice  they  still  retain,  like  the  Greeks, 
aristocracy  of  culture, 
jrks,  too,  present  some  wide  differences 

In  the  North  of  Bulgaria,  along  the 

the  Danube,  there  is  a  strong  Tartar 
mong    them,    whereas    farther    south 

them  are  simply  converted  Bulgars, 
Dmaks,  speaking  the  same  tongue  as 
iristian    neighbors,    but    hating   them 

there  to  be  found  a  permanent  friend- 
ween  any  of  these  elements.  That 
Id  unite,  even  temporarily,  during  the 
X)n  Turkey  was  the  wonder  of  wonders 
o  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
he  Balkans.  This  mutual  animosity 
>undation  in  history  as  well  as  in  dif- 
)f  race.  In  recent  times  Servia  and 
have  fought  each  other  twice.  The 
ave  a  universal  prejudice  against  all 
lerever  they  live. 
4,  when  Bulgana  took  over  the  rebell- 


ing province  of  Eastern  Rumelia  from  Turkey, 
Russia,  fearing  the  menace  of  a  territorially 
aggrandized  Bulgaria,  yet  not  daring  to  inter- 
fere openly  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain,  persuaded  the  Servians  to  attack 
Bulgaria.  The  Servians  were  completely  routed 
in  one  three-day  battle,  for  which  defeat  Russia 
was  never  able  to  forgive  Bulgaria.  On  their 
side  the  Bulgarians,  though  feeling  a  warm 
affinity  for  the  F^^ussian  people,  have  always 
violently  hated  the  Russian  autocracy.  No- 
where in  Europe  have  the  Russian  political 
exiles  found  a  surer  refuge  than  in  Bulgaria. 
Of  all  countries  this  is  the  only  one  which  has 
steadily  refused  to  molest  these  refugees  at  the 
behest  of  the  Russian  police. 

Servia,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  looked  to 
Russia  as  its  protector  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Austrians.  As  a  natural  political  result 
Bulgaria  has  found  it  necessary  to  maintain 
an  understanding  with  Austria,  to  counteract 
the  continual  Russian  intrigues  against  Bul- 
garian independence.  Aside  from  that  policy, 
of  which  the  mass  of  the  people  know  little,  the 
Bulgarian  has  little  sentiment  to  waste  for  the 
"Schwab,"  as  he  calls  all  Germans.  In  any 
general  upheaval  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
politics  would  be  forgotten  if  the  will  of  the 
people  were  consulted,  and  Bulgaria  would 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  Russians. 

With  the  exception  of  the  northern  Albanians, 
who  are  chiefly  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  all  the  Christians  of  the  Balkan 
countries  belong  to  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  Eastern,  or  Greek,  Catholic  Church. 
At  one  time  it  was  really  the  Greek  Church, 
with  the  Patriarch  at  the  head,  which  included 
them  all  within  its  flocks.  But  after  the  libera- 
tion of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  these  countries 
formed  separate  churches,  between  which  and 
the  original  Greek  Church  there  existed  an  an- 
imosity which  was  not  felt  toward  the  Roman 
Church.  As  the  various  governments  have 
warred  for  territory,  so  these  churches  have 
fought  for  adherents.  The  original  Greek 
Church  carried  its  propaganda  so  far  that  it 
organized  bands  of  armed  men  who  overran 
parts  of  Macedonia,  forcing  the  adherents  of 
the  other  churches  to  declare  themselves 
Greeks,  the  alternative  being  the  destruction 
of  their  villages,  catties,  and  even  themselves 
and  families.  Nor  were  these  empty  threats; 
actually  thousands  of  people,  both  men  and 
women,  were  killed  by  these  terrorists  of  the 
Church  and  dozens  of  villages  were  burned. 
The  peasants,  on  their  part,  organized  armed 
bands  to  protect  themselves  agamst  the  Greek 
Church,  and  many  were  the  bloody  fights 
engaged  in  by  these  armed  bands,  the  Turkish 
soldiers  supporting  the  forces  of  the  Church 
while  the  peasantry  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  informal  militia  bands.  Hardly  a  peasant 
in  the  mountain  regions  but  has  been  out  at 
least  once  in  a  general  or  local  insurrection 
against  the  Turks  or  against  the  terrorist  baocU. 
of  the  Greek  Church* 


ITALY'S  HATRED  OF  AUSTRIA 


WHY  IT  HELD  BACK  FROM  ITS  ALLIES  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE 


THE  reason  that  Italy  held  off  from 
its  allies  in  the  Triple  Alliance  is 
written  large  in  her  history.  The 
grandfather  of  the  present  kin^  of 
Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  Sardmia, 
with  Cavour's  guidance,  made  an  alliance  with 
Napoleon  III  and  picked  a  quarrel  with  Austria 
in  1859  much  as  Bismarck  in  1866  made  a  treaty 
with  Italy  and  picked  a  quarrel  with  Austria. 
In  each  case  these  nation-builders  deliberately 
provoked  war  as  a  means  to  the  unification  of 
their  country.  In  the  campaigns  of  1859 
Lombardy  was  taken  from  Austria.  In  1866, 
in  alliance  with  Prussia,  Italy  went  to  war  with 
Austria  again,  this  time,  chiefly  as  a  result  of 
the  Prussian  victory  at  Sadowa,  receiving 
Venetia  from  Austria.  Austria  was  held  to  be 
the  chief  enemy  of  Italy's  independence  and 
unity.  Despite  this,  however,  in  1882  Italy 
joined  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  This  unnatural  alignment  was  en- 
tered into  chiefly  because  France,  Italy's 
normal  ally,  had  blocked  her  colonial  ambitions 
in  Tunis.  Yet  the  alliance  never  made  Austria 
popular  with  Italians,  nor  did  it  cover  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Adriatic.  The  head  of 
the  Adriatic  is  a  constant  source  of  enmity  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austria.  In  Trieste  and 
Fiume,  seaports  of  Austria,  the  population  is 
chiefly  Italian.  Italy  has  always  coveted  not 
only  these  ports  but  the  Albanian  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  as  well.  She  looks  with  suspicion 
upon  the  German-Austrian  attempts  to  domin- 
ate the  Balkans.  Early  in  the  Italian-Turkish 
War   Italy  began   to  bombard   the  Albanian 


coast,  then  held  by  Turkey.  Sheia 
diately  warned  off  from  Avlona  by, 
This  added  fresh  vigor  to  the  old  ai 
Again,  the  tension  over  the  coatid 
Adriatic  was  so  acute  during  the  Balk 
that  there  was  even  a  possibility  of  h 
between  Italy  and  Austria.  When,  ti 
the  question  of  renewing  the  Triple 
came  up  in  1^3,  it  was  only  with  9 
ficulty  that  Germany  succeeded  m 
Italy  to  join  it  again,  even  though  it  w 
defensive  alliance  and  did  not  iodi 
Mediterranean.  The  Italians  lookups 
ing  Trieste  and  the  control  of  the  Ad 
the  French  look  upon  reconquering  A! 
Lorraine. 

Austria  stands  fair  in  the  path  of  tt 
tion.  The  memory  of  former  wars 
recognition  of  present  conflicting  polic 
the  Italian  people  unwilling  to  support 
The  Italian  Government's  decision  tk 
not  bound  to  help  Austria  and  Gem 
cause  they  were  not  engaged  in  a  < 
war  relieved  it  from  entenng  upon  i 
policy  which  would  probably  have 
public  support. 

Moreover,  Italy  has  nothing  to  § 
war  against  the  Triple  Entente,  unless 
be  part  of  France's  North  African  po 
The  chance  of  acquiring  these  would  1 
worth  exposing  a  long  coast  line  to  th 
and  English  Mediterranean  fleets, 
contrary,  a  German-Austrian  victo! 
almost  certainly  work  harm  to  Italy': 
control  in  the  Adriatic. 


"MADE  IN  GERMANY" 


JEALOUSY  OF  "MADE  IN  GERMANY  — THE  FLAG  THAT  FOLLOWS  TR 


THERE,"  said  a  famous  German  diplo- 
mat, pointing  to  a  box  marked  Made 
in  Germany,  "is  the  Briton's  grievance 
against  us.  Too  many  things  are  made 
in  Germany." 
Germans  generally  believe  that  it  is  jealousy 
of  Germany's  phenomenal  industrial  progress 
and  her  fast  growing  merchant  manne  that 
has  caused  the  talk  of  war  between  England 
and  Germany  for  the  last  decade.  In  a  meas- 
ure this  is  true.  The  old  agricultural  Germany 
has  become  a  vast  workshop.  It  imports  food 
for  one  seventh  of  its  population  of  64,000,000 
people.    It  has  become  to  a  measure  a  nation 


like  England  that  must  have  outside 
to  prosper,  for  its  home  consumption 
take  up  the  goods  it  makes.  To  gei 
markets  it  has  built  up  its  great  i 
marine  and  to  protect  its  merchant  1 
has  built  its  great  navy.  The  German 
ment  is  intimately  linked  with  Germ^ 
German  diplomacy,  like  most  others,  t 
diplomacy."  Germany's  foreign  poll 
designed  to  find  larger  markets  for 
increasing  German  manufactures.  W 
many,  as  with  other  countries,  the  flag 
to  follow  trade.  German  manufactun 
a  trade  outlet  to  the  East.    For  exan 
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I  Government,  through  its  Austrian 
trying  to  reach  the  v^gean  Sea.  In  its 
ommercial  and  maritime  rise  the  Euro- 
>untries  that  it  has  most  often  met  in 
ition  are  England  and  France.  Nat- 
:heir  policies  and  their  colonial  empires 
«d  to  encourage  their  own  trade  rather 
ermany's.  To  ensure  the  future  of  its 
trade  Germany  has  in  the  last  decade 
>  contest  Great  Britain's  supremacy  on 

many's  expansion/'  says  a  writer  in  the 
ork  Evening  Post,  "is  a  natural  phe- 
m.  The  country  is  overpopulated.  It 
cpand.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  barrier 
kresterly  expansion.  The  north  is  unin- 
The  south  is  being  drained  of  its  re- 
by  active  and  intelligent  inhabitants. 
ang  nacb  Osten  of  German  Imperialism 
fore  inevitable.  The  line  of  least  resist- 
)ints  to  the  east,  where  fertile  territory 
development. 

le  wonder,  then,  that  the  attention  of 
ly's  far-seeing  statesmen  has  been  di- 
toward  Oriental  countries,  whose  wealth 
ral  resources  and  genial  climate  combine 
ler  them  ideally  attractive.  The  ver- 
ales  and  forest-clad  mountains  of  Ser- 
-eece,  and  Bulgaria  abound  with  raw 
I  necessitated  by  Germany's  increasing 
es.  Beyond  the  narrow  watercourse 
ling  between  Europe  and  Asia  at  the 
elles  and  Bosphorous  lies  Asia  Minor,  a 
arvellously  rich  in  minerals  and  suscep- 
great  agricultural  development.  Farther 
the  dawning  sun  the  exceedingly  fertile 
tamian  valley,  once  the  granary  of  the 
1  world,  stretches  between  the  western 
tes  and  Tigris,  and  bids  fair  to  provide 


humanity  anew  with  vast  supplies  of  grain  and 
cereals. 

"This  is  the  vision  which  has  dangled  allur- 
ingly before  the  minds  of  German  and  Austrian 
statesmen,  working  hand  in  hand,  Austria 
paving  the  way  in  the  Balkans,  Germany  forcing 
herself  successfully  in  the  control  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  to-day  is  a  German  colony  all  but  in 
name.  By  their  joint  efforts,  the  Teuton 
brothers  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
whose  northern  shores  will  be  washed  by  the 
Baltic  and  whose  southern  boundary  will  be 
formed  by  the  Persian  Gulf." 

To  the  east,  in  South  America,  in  China,  the 
great  German  fleets  are  carrying  the  products  of 
German  mills  and  German  factories.  That  phen- 
omenal growth,  however,  like  most  such  things, 
has  developed  certain  weaknesses.  The  iron 
ore  of  Germany  is  not  inexhaustible  and  already 
the  Krupps,  the  German  steel  king  Thyssen, 
and  others  have  gone  into  Scandinavia,  into 
Belgium,  and  into  Morocco.  As  Germany  is 
likely  to  need  raw  materials  from  abroad  in 
the  future,  it  already  is  a  great  borrower  of 
capital.  There  is  not  money  enough  in  the 
country  to  finance  its  industry.  But  over  the 
border  in  France  there  are  available  funds. 
So  in  times  of  peace  the  French  bankers 
finance  German  industry.  But  in  times  of  war 
or  threatened  war  there  is  no  French  money  to 
be  had.  In  the  fall  of  1911  for  instance,  when 
the  Agadir  incident  seemed  capable  of  pro- 
ducing war  between  the  two  countries,  Ger- 
many had  to  borrow  60  million  dollars  from 
the  United  States  at  twice  the  usual  interest 
rate.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Germany's 
financial  dependence  prevented  a  war  in  191 1. 
Since  then  both  Germany  and  France  have  been 
hoarding  gold  for  the  struggle  which  is  now  on. 


40LLAND  DEFENDED  BY  WATER 

BY  LETTING  IN  WATER  THAT  KEEPS  OUT  THE  ENEMY 


r  T  ATE  R  is  the  only  means  of  defense 
k  /  of  the  low  countries.  Belgium  in 
%/      her  splendid  fight  against  Ger- 

y       many's  breach  of  her  neutrality 

has  had  the  advantage  of  the 

Is  which  make  the  eastern  frontier  of  her 

easily  defendable.  The  Kingdom  of 
therlands  has  no  hills  and  to  keep  the 
f  the  country  intact  it  is  obliged  to  sac- 
any  miles  of  territory  which  during' the 
)f  ages  she  has  gained  upon  the  ocean, 
of  a  defensive  hne  of  hills  Holland  has 
sive  line  of  water.  The  Dutch  govcm- 
sver  has  been  very  liberal  with  the  detafls 
vaterline  defense  and  the  fortifications 
n  time  of  peace  look  like  artificial  hills 
with  a  luxurious  coat  of  grass,  can  never 


be  approached  by  the  curious  tourist  without  an 
immediate  wammg  not  to  come  too  near  and  to 
refrain  from  getting  a  very  thorough  look  at 
these  strangely  shaped  mounds. 

In  case  of  danger  the  government  would  be 
removed  from  The  Hague  to  Amsterdam.  The 
troops  in  the  outlying  provinces  would  slowly 
retreat,  destroying  the  bridges  across  the  large 
southern  rivers  and  thus  stopping  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  for  several  days.  They  would 
then  occupy  the  fortifications  around  Amster- 
dam and  make  ready  for  a  siege.  The  German 
invader  might  come  as  far  as  the  dikes  of  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  Rhine  but  from  there  on  he 
would  meet  with  grave  difficulties.  The  large 
artificial  lake.which  would  be  formed  b^  qj^^- 
ing  the  locks  ol  Xte  CAX\i\&  t««  XmxfiAKcv  ^sx^ 
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Katwyk  and  the  dikes  near  Amsterdam  would, 
within  twenty-four  hours  cover  the  entire 
countryside  with  a  coat  of  water  which  is  too 
deep  to  be  crossed  by  a  wading  force,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  too  shallow  to  allow  the  use 
of  armed  vessels.  It  is  true  that  modem  siege 
guns  might  fire  across  this  expanse  of  water. 
But  the  nature  of  the  ground  of  the  outlying 
territory  is  such  that  it  will  be  so  thoroughly 
drenched  after  a  few  hours  contact  with  water 


that  no  heavy  siege  gun  can  be  posted  upo 
muddy  substance. 

The  system  of  defense  is  a  desperate  on 
will  mean  the  loss  of  untold  mulions.  I 
mean  the  undoing  of  the  work  of  five  < 
centuries.  But  in  case  the  independent 
Holland  is  attacked  it  is  the  only  meai 
which  the  i>eople  can  show  their  aversk 
foreign  domination;  and  in  the  past  tbe>' 
several  times  made  the  sacrifice. 


WHAT  AMERICA  THINKS  OF  WAR 

A    UNIVERSAL'   FEELING    THAT    THE    KAISER    HAS    FORCED    ON    THE    CONFUC 

BY 
C.    D.    M. 


AT  THE  outbreak  of  the  great  war  in 
August,  1914,  1  made  it  my  business 
to  ramble  about  the  streets  of  New 
York  among  the  crowds  watching  the 
newspaper  bulletins,  at  caf&,  on  street- 
cars, talking  with  everyone  1  came  across.  The 
current  of  popular  feeling  was  not  difficult 
to  trace.  Denunciation  of  the  Kaiser  was 
in  most  cases  a  sure  passport  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  little  knot  of  listeners  who  gather 
to  every  argument.  From  the  Battery  to  the 
Bronx,  everywhere  I  found  a  definite  anti- 
German  sentiment.  Not  against  the  German 
people,  of  course,  who  are  bound  to  us  by  close 
ties  of  blood  and  commerce;  but  against  the 
Kaiser  and  the  whole  armor-plated  superstruc- 
ture of  German  militarism  which  seems  to  have 
cudgeled  into  war  a  people  flourishing  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  a  people  whose  genius  is  for  lit- 
erature and  art  and  commerce,  the  kindest- 
hearted  people  in  the  world.  Sympathy  with 
the  Germans  there  exists  in  abundance,  and 
horror  at  the  task  which  their  troops  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  But  approval  of  the  German 
war  office?  No!  Unless  it  comes  from  Ger- 
mans or  Austrians  themselves.  Near  the 
StaatS'Zeitung  office,  or  at  the  Kaiserhof, 
Liichow's,  the  Hofbrau,  Little  Hungary  or  any 
other  of  the  well-known  pan-German  restaurants 
one  may  hear  "Hoch  der  Kaiser"  uttered  in  all 
sincerity;  but  even  there  one  finds  thoughtful 
souls  who  think  that  the  War  Lord  is  costing 
the  Fatherland  dear. 

Any  serious  attempt  to  find  the  prevailing 
national  sentiment  behind  the  street  clamor 
must  reckon  with  the  tremendous  growth  of 
socialistic  and  anti-autocratic  feeling  which 
the  war  is  causing.  A  Europe  generally  un- 
desirous  of  war  has  been  hurried  into  conflict  by 
a  few  men  —  such  is  the  prevailing  idea. 

The  death  of  M.  Jaur^,  foully  murdered  for 
having  been  brave  enough  to  protest  against 
warlike  preparations,  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 


A  handbill  on  the  street  announces  i 
anti-war  meeting  of  socialists.  The  k| 
began : 

"WAR  IS  HELL 
And   the  workers  of   the  world 
Are   roasted    in    its   fires." 

The  sentiment  is  crudely  expressed  but 
any  one  doubt  its  essential  truth?  So  in  a 
the  war  is  acting  as  a  terrible  public  educ 

"  1  hope  the  war  will  be  sharp  enough  to 
the  Germans  of  their  Kaiser  folly"  said 
man  to  me.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  v 
a  large  public  when  it  prophesies  the  defe 
the  Kaiser's  armies  and  says: 

"Out  of  the  ashes  must  come  a  new  Gcrn 
in  which  pure  democracy  shall  rule,  in  y 
no  one  man  and  no  group  of  professional 
killers  shall  have  the  power  to  plunge  the ' 
world  into  mourning.  If  this  be  treay 
Germany,  our  readers  must  make  the  n* 
it.  To  our  minds,  it  is  of  profound  signifi 
that  so  many  Americans  are  sa>ing  t( 
'We  wish  that  the  Kaiser  might  be  beate 
the  German  people  win.' " 

Undoubtedly  Americans  are  realizing 
has  never  been  so  plainly  brought  home  h 
the  cruel  folly  of  a  natk>n  hurried  into  « 
ani  unrepresentative  military  clique.  It  ; 
nificant  that  so  many  editorial-writers 
now  for  the  first  time  appreciated  the  va 
this  country  of  President  Wilson's  poli 
Mexico. 

In  the  crowd  circulating  in  front  of  the 
ace  Greeley  statue  bv  the  Tribune  Builc 
asked  fifty  men  of  all  classes,  all  America 
far  as  1  could  judge,  whether  they  were  f< 
Germans  or  against.  The  count  was  8  fo 
42  against.  If  hard  words  could  have 
the  Kaiser,  he  would  have  perished  speedi 
City  Hall  Square.  The  verdict  of  the  Aim 
people  undoubtedly  is  that  the  war  was  *'i 
in  Germany." 


IRONOLOGY  OF  THE  DIPLOMACY 
THAT  LED  TO  WAR 


N  JUNE  28th  a  Slav  who  thought 
k  he  was  a  patriot  killed  the  German 
I  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Austria.  An 
inquiry  was  begun  in  which  evi- 
as  introduced  to  show  that  the  assas- 
k  was  part  of  a  plot  for  the  revolt  of 
thern  Slav  provinces  of  Austria,  in- 
by  Servians  if  not  by  the  Servian 
lent.  On  July  23d,  however,  before 
stigation  was  completed,  Austria  sent 
atum  to  Servia  demanding  that  it  use 
jans  in  its  power  to  punish  the  assassins 
to  stop  all  further  anti-Austrian  propa- 
Austria  demanded  that  she  be  permit- 
ive  representatives  in  the  work  of  in- 
on. 

JULY  24TH 
ly  24th,  Russia  joined  the  little  Slav 
in  asking  for  a  delay.    Austria  refused 
this. 

25TH 
y  25th,  ten  minutes  before  6  p.  m.,  the 
en  the  ultimatum  expired,  the  Servian 
gave  his  reply  to  the  Austrian  Am- 
at  Belgrade:  Servia  agreed  to  all  the 
IS  and  apologies  demanded  by  Austria, 
iiat  allowing  Austrian  officials  to  par- 
in  the  inquir>'  to  be  conducted  in 
ito  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke, 
s  was  not  definitely  refused. 

27TH 
y  27th,  the  Austrian  foreign  office  issued 
ent  in  which  appeared  these  words: 

ibject  of  the  Servian  note  is  to  create  the 
ession  that  the  Servian  Government  is  pre- 
;reat  measure  to  comply  with  our  demands, 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Servia's  note  is 
I  the  spirit  of  dishonesty,  which  clearly  lets 
that  the  Servian  Government  is  not  seriously 
d  to  put  an  end  to  the  culpable  tolerance  it 
has  extended  to  intrigues  against  the 
jngarian  monarchy." 

notificd.Austria  that  it  could  not  allow 
territory  to  be  invaded.  The  great 
ion  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  its  little 
Scmi-officially,  Germany  let  it  be 
hat  no  one  must  interfere  with  the 
-Servian  entanglement  —  an  intima- 
:  Germany  would  back  Austria, 
rm  the  trend  toward  war  Sir  Edward 
e  British  Foreign  Secretary,  made  the 

proposal  that  mediation  between 
nd  Austria  be  undertaken  by  a  con- 
f  the  Ambassadors  in  London.  France 
ly  accepted  the  proposal.  Germany 
tria  declined. 


28TH 

On  July  28th,  came  the  official  announcement 
that  turned  Europe  into  an  armed  camp: 

Vienna,  July  28. —  Austria-Hungar>''s  declaration 
of  war  against  Servia  was  gazetted  here  late  this 
afternoon.     The  text  is  as  follows: 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Servia  not  having 
replied  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  note  remitted 
to  it  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  in  Belgrade  on 
July  2^,  1914,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 
finds  itself  compelled  to  proceed  itself  to  safeguard  its 
rights  and  interests  and  to  have  recourse  for  this 
purpose  to  force  of  arms. 

"Austria-Hungary  considers  itself,  therefore,  from 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  war  with  Servia. 

(Signed)      "Count  Berchtold, 

"Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Austria-Hungary." 

29TH 

On  July  29th,  the  Czar  issued  an  imperial 
ukase  calling  all  reservists  to  the  colors. 

On  July  30th,  the  German  Chancellor,  Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  showed  where  he  stood  in 
the  following  telegram  to  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna: 

"We  cannot  expect  Austria-Hungary  to  negotiate 
with  Servia.  with  whom  she  is  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
refusal,  however,  to  exchange  views  with  St.  Peters- 
burg would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

"We  are  indeed  ready  to  fulfil  our  duty  as  ally. 
We  must,  however,  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  a  world 
conflagration  owing  to  Austria-Hungary  not  respect- 
ing our  advice.  Your  Excellency  will  express  this  to 
Count  von  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  with  all  emphasis  and  great  seriousness." 

In  reply  to  this  communication  Count  Berch- 
told told  the  German  Ambassador  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg had  already  been  instructed  to  begin 
negotiations  with  Sergius  SazonofF,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister.  But  nothing  came  of  these 
efforts. 

30TH 

On  July  30th,  Germany  asked  Russia  to  stop 
its  mobilization  and  asked  for  a  reply  within 
twenty-four  hours.  England  notified  Germany 
that  if  a  general  conflict  should  occur  it  could 
not  stand  aloof  and  see  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  destroyed. 

31ST 

On  July  31st,  Premier  Asquith  announced  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons: 

"We  have  just  heard,  no!  from  St.  Petersburg,  but 
from  Germany,  that  Russia  has  proclaimed  the  gen- 
eral mobilization  of  her  army  and  her  fleet,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  martui  law  it  to  b^  v^nOoxtcv^ 
in  Cerminy. 
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"We  understand  this  to  mean  that  mobilization 
will  follow  in  Germany,  if  the  Russian  mobilization  is 
general  and  is  proceeded  with/' 

Russia  paid  no  attention  to  the  German 
ultimatum,  but  M.  Gorymykin,  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  issued  a  manifesto 
which  read: 

"Russia  is  determined  not  to  allow  Servia  to  be 
crushed  and  will  fulfil  its  duty  in  regard  to  that  small 
kingdom,  which  has  already  suffered  so  much  at 
Austria's  hands." 

The  German  Ambassador,  Baron  von  Schoen. 
went  to  the  French  foreign  oflTice  and  expressed 
the  fear  that  dangerous  friction  might  arise 
between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente  in  the  event  of  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Entente  not  taking  steps  lo  localize  the  conflict 
between  Austria  and  Servia. 

AUGUST  1ST 

On  August  I  St,  the  German  Ambassador 
handed  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  at  7.30  p.m. 

The  French  Government  issued  a  general 
mobilization  order. 

2D 

On  August  2d,  Germany  began  the  invasion 
of  France  through  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
As  this  territory  was  neutralized  by  the  Powers, 
including  Germany,  in  1867,  this  act  was  gen- 
erally criticized  as  involving  a  breach  of  treaty. 
England  asked  Germany  if  she  would  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Germany  replied 
that  she  could  not  answer  the  question  at  that 
time.  The  British  Cabinet  spent  the  day  in 
secret  session  discussing  what  attitude  England 
should  assume. 

3D 

On  August  3d  Germany  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Belgium  demanding  free  passage  for  her  troops. 
Germany  said  that  it  already  had  information 
that  France  was  to  use  Belgium  as  a  military 
base.  Belgium  refused  entrance  to  German 
troops  and  demanded  that  Germany  respect 
her  neutrality.  She  followed  up  her  reply  by 
proclaiming  martial  law.  The  French  Govern- 
ment declared  martial  law  in  France  and 
Algiers. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, in  the  House  of  Commons,  read  a  telegram 
addressed  to  King  George  by  King  Albert  of 
Belgium,  asking  "the  diplomatic  intervention 
of  Your  Majesty's  Government  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  Belgium."  So  far  as  England's 
treaty  obligations  with  France  were  concerned, 
said  Sir  Edward,  "we  have  perfect  freedom 
to  decide."  For  years  England  had  "had  a 
friendship  with  France.  Whether  that  friend- 
ship involves  obligations,  let  every  man  look 
into  his  own  heart  and  feelings  and  construe 
the  obligations  for  himself.  If  the  German 
fleet  bombarded  the  unprotected  French  coast," 
he  added,  "  England  could  not  stand  aside  with 


its  arms  folded/'  The  GcmuB  Ai 
had  made  a  strong  bid  for  Britnb  1 
The  Emperor  had  promised  not  lo'a 
northern  and  western  coast  of  I 
England  would  remain  neutral.  Jd 
mond,  the  Nationalist  leader,  aioa 
enthusiasm  by  pledging  the  suppa 
Irishmen,  Protestant  and  Cathdiclo 
course  England  decided  on. 

Italy  proclaimed  her  neutrality, 
a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  tlw 
her  statesmen  explained,  was  intende 
tect  the  parties  to  it  against  an  attj£ 
interpreted  Germany's  and  Austria' 
amounting  to  an  aggressive  war. 

The  German  Emperor  gave  the  Rn 
bassador  his  passports. 

4TH 

On  August  4th,  En^and  sent  ai  1 
to  Germany,  dcmandmg  a  satirfKt 
by  midnight  on  the  question  of  the 
of  Belgium.  Kin^  George's  prochuM 
manding  the  mobilization  of  the  Bil 
was  read  from  the  steps  of  the  Roysri 
Parliament  voted  a  war  credit  of  $fi 
No  reply  having  been  received  fnm 
the  British  foreign  office  announoa4  il 
of  war  existed  with  Germany,  datii 
p.  M.  August  4th.  Meanwhile  Ga 
given  his  passports  to  the  British  A 
in  Berlin. 

5TH 

On  August   5th,   President  Wia 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  Sttte 
tempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement  d 
pean    difficulties.    The     Germans 
attack  upon  Li^ge,  Belgium,  and  wcr 

6th 
On  August  6th,  Austria-Hungai] 
war  on    Russia.    The   Austrian   A 

left  St.  Petersburg.  . 

7TH 

On  August  7th,  the  German  Govcn 
strong  representations  to  Italy,  in  its 
enlist  its  participation  in  the  war.  I 
ever,  maintained  her  neutrality.  1 
issued  a  proclamation  asserting  that  i 
German  progress  was  the  read  cause  oj 

8th 
On    August   8th,    Portugal    an 
decision  to  support  Great  Britain. 

9TH 

On  August  9th,  Servia  declared  1 
Germany  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  G 
bassador. 

lOTH 

On  August  loth,  France  declared  n 
tria  as  a  result  of  Austrian  troops  aidini 
13TH 

On  August  13th,  Austria  and  Grc 
each  declared  war  on  the  other. 
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A  Victrola  has  no  limitations — 
with  a  Victrola  you  can  hear 
practically  all  the  music  of  all  the 
world  sung  and  played  by  tlie 
greatest  artists,  bands  and  orches- 
tras. For  within  the  pages  of 
the  Victor  catalog  there  are  more 
than  5000  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  for  you  to  choose  from. 

Is  there  not  a  place  for  a 
Victrola  in  your  home?  Some  day 
you  will  surely  have  a  Victrola, 
and  when  this  day  comes  you 
will  immediately  realize  that  you 
have  added  to  your  home  the  one 
thing  that  wall  bring  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  your 
family. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in 
great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to 
$200i  and  any  Victor  dealer  will  glad- 
ly play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WE  MAY  be  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  for  a  policy 
that  has  kept  us  free 
from  entangling  allian- 
ces, and  for  a  President  whose  sanity 
is  impervious  to  the  germs  of  war.  The 
frightful  conditions  of  Europe  suddenly 
throw  into  high  relief  the  blessings  which 
we  have  come  to  think  of  as  normal.  The 
slaughter  house  in  Europe  is  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives  are  lost,  millions 
of  careers  are  ruined;  nearly  every  man 
of  fighting  age  in  Europe  will  see  men 
butchered  like  cattle.  The  taste  for  blood 
is  raised  in  them  all. 

What  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea 
are  to  England  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
are  to  us.  We  are  far  removed  from  the 
congested  centres  of  jealous  Powers  which 
crowd  one  another  in  Europ)e.  With  our 
neighbors  we  live  without  the  assumption 
of  a  coming  war.  There  is  not  a  fortifica- 
tion on  either  side  of  either  border. 

We  have  no  foreign  policy  of  aggression. 
We  have  no  alliances.  By  alliances  and 
treaties  a  punitive  expedition  by  Austria 
against  Servia  drags  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  into  the  war. 

Copyright,  tgu,  by  Doublcday, 


What  a  picture  of  distrust  the  "  white 
papers  "  present!  Austria  promised  Russia 
to  take  no  Servian  territory.  Russia  did 
not  believe  the  promise.  Russia  promised 
Germany  that  it  was  not  mobilizing.  Ger- 
many disbelieved  the  promise.  England 
distrusted  Germany.  No  nation  trusted 
any  other.  Europ)e  was  not  only  an  armed 
but  a  suspicious  camp. 

We  have  not  ialways  acted  so  as  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Yet  we  have  a  record  of  fair 
and  generous  action.  We  kept  our  prom- 
ise to  come  out  of  Cuba.  We  have  given 
China  back  the  Boxer  indertinity  and  we 
have  grabbed  no  land  or  concessions  from 
her  weak,  unwilling  Government.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  we  have  the 
moral  courage  not  to  take  Mexico,  and  we 
have  shown  by  repealing  the  special  favor 
to  our  coastwise  ships  at  Panama  that  we 
have  the  bigness  of  soul  to  stand  by  an 
agreement  even  if  we  have  the  power  to 
get  out  of  it. 

Our  policy  of  friendship  to  all  and  en- 
tangling alliances  with  none  was  made  for 
us  by  wise  men  a  hundred  years  ago  who 
had  before  them  Europ)e  in  torment  even 
as  we  have  now.  It  is  a  sobering  and 
awful  sight.  May  we  in  all  wisdota  axvd 
hum\\\tv  \e3LXTv  2ls  revMdcv\\cyKv\X'^%^\^^^^^* 


PRESIDENT  WILSON   ON   HIS 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

THH    PRINCIPLES    THAT    GUIDED    HIS   ADMINISTRATION   IN   THE   MEXICAN 

SITUATION,    THE    PANAMA    TOLLS,    AND    OTHER    MATTERS 

AFFECTING     INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

[The  following  pages  are  extracts  taken  from  the  hitherto  unpublished 
stenographic  reports  oj  President  Wilson  s  bi-weekly  talks  with  the  IVash- 
ington  newspaper  correspondents.  They  are  published  with  the  idea  of 
making  clear  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  guided  the  President 
in  his  relations  with  foreign  powers.] 


MEXICO 

A  COUNTRY  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  wait  just  as  long  as  it  pleases.  Nobody 
doubts  its  power,  and  nobody  doubts  that  Mr.  Huerta 
^  is  eventually  to  retire.*  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
forming  the  judgment  that  what  we  wish  to  accomplish 
in  Mexico  will  be  accomplished.  But  these  people  who  are  in  haste 
to  have  things  done,  as  they  say,  forget  that  they  will  have  to  do  them 
themselves.  They  will  have  to  contribute  brothers  and  sons  and 
sweethearts  to  it  if  they  want  something  done  right  away.  If  they 
are  willing  to  wait,  that  will  not  be  necessary. 

So  far  as  the  recognition  of  Mexico  is  concerned,  what  we  are 
waiting  for  —  what  all  the  governments  are  waiting  for  —  is  the 
regular  process  by  which  they  are  expecting  soon  to  establish  a  con- 
stitutional government.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  United 
States  situation,  so  that  nothing  may  be  done  or  said  which  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  handle  than  it  is  now;  so  that  you  will  know 
exactly  what  is  in  my  mind  and  for  your  guidance.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  don't  know  what  is  going  on  in  Mexico.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve —  I  always  have  to  say  that  with  regard  to  Mexico,  because 
nothing  appears  to  be  certain  —  but  1  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reported  demonstrations  in  Mexico  City  against  Americans 
are  fomented  and  manufactured  by  a  small  group  of  persons  who  are 

•The  date  of  these  remarks  was  March  2nd. 
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trying  to  force  this  Government  to  recognize  the  government  of  Mr. 
Huerta;  and  there  is  an  equal  artificiality  attaching  to  a  good  many 
other  things  that  are  said  to  be  happening.     Upon  examination,  they 
don't  turn  out,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  distance,  to  be 
genuine.     I  will  give  you  an  instance:  one  day  it  was  reported,  upon 
the  capture  of  some  town,  that  a  number  of  women  were  assaulted, 
and  that  afterward  they  committed  suicide.     We  immediately  tried, 
through  the  State  Department,  to  get  a  confirmation  of  that  or  some 
means  of  judging  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  through  our  consuls  on 
the  spot  and  in  the  neighborhood.     We  could  not  get  any  verification 
of  it  at  all,  and  in  my  opinion  it  never  happened.      But  the  very 
phraseology  I  am  using  shows  you  our  embarrassment  —  1  say,  in  my 
opinion,  it  never  happened.     I  don't  know.     And  I  wish  you  gentle- 
men might  cooperate  with  me  not  only  in  trying  to  get  the  most  exact 
information  obtainable,  but  also  in  trying  to  keep  the  public  from 
being  misled  by  rumors. 

"representations"  of  foreign  governments 

It  has  been  said,  among  other  things,  that  foreign  governments  are 
making  representations  which  constitute  a  pressure  on  this  Govern- 
ment. Now,  that  isn't  true.  They  have  conveyed  to  us,  in  the  most 
informal  way  possible,  the  impressions  as  to  the  situation  on  the  part 
of  their  representatives  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which,  you  see. 
is  a  very  different  matter.  So  that  1  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  in 
search  of  the  real  facts.  When  we  get  the  facts,  it  will  be  possible, 
1  hope,  to  formulate  some  definite  course  of  action.  Until  we  get 
more  dependable  information,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  Adminis- 
tration policy  of  "hands  off."  We  hold  our  minds  perfectly  open  to 
do  the  right  and  necessary  thing,  when  we  find  out  what  that  thing 
is.  1  think  the  Mexican  problem  is  not  unsolvable,  by  any  means; 
1  think  there  is  a  very  good  chance  for  working  it  out.  Instead  of 
growing  worse,  it  is  growing  better.  The  newspapers  that  say  that 
things  are  pointing  to  an  armed  intervention  or  that  suggest  militar>' 
action  by  Euroi:>ean  powers  are  dead  wrong.  There  is  hardly  a 
possibility  of  either.  A  peaceful  solution  seems  to  t>e  getting  more 
practicable  every  day.  One  thing  1  can  say  definitely:  My  plans 
involve  absolutely  nothing  that  isn't  friendly  to  Mexico. 

There  are  plenty  of  alarming  rumors  afloat,  but  you  should  pay 
no  attention  to  them.  Senator  Bacon  in  the  Senate  the  other  day 
made  several  statements  indicating  that  the  situation  was  grave.     He 
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said  that  we  are  facing  an  unspeakable  danger  —  that  I  am  facing 
an  emergency  greater  than  any  other  that  has  confronted  any  President 
in  his  time  here  in  the  Senate  —  far  more  serious  than  the  Cuban 
situation.  Of  course,  you  must  remember  the  object  with  which 
Senator  Bacon  was  speaking.  He  was  trying  to  prevent  the  gentle- 
men who  apparently  would  like  to  make  the  situation  a  kind  that  could 
not  be  handled  peacefully  realize  that  they  were  playing  with  elements 
that  they  ought  not  to  exasperate  —  ought  not  to  play  with.  That 
was  his  object.  It  justified  the  very  strong  statement  of  how  serious 
a  mischief  they  might  create  if  they  insisted  upon  action  such  as  they 
were  suggesting.  Then  there  is  a  disposition  to  misinterpret  the 
attitude  of  Japan.  The  other  day  the  Captain  and  a  number  of 
officers,  1  think  about  fifteen,  from  the  Id^umo,  the  Japanese  cruiser 
that  has  just  arrived,  were  to  go  up  to  Mexico  City  and  present  their 
respects  to  the  Government  there,  just  as  the  British  Admiral  did 
when  he  arrived  —  you  remember,  the  British  Admiral  Craddock; 
and  the  German  did  the  same.  So  there  was  nothing  novel  in  tlvit 
or  unusual.  There  are  also  these  yams  about  our  sending  marines 
to  Mexico  City.  They  are  nothing  but  yams.  There  isn't  a  word 
of  truth  in  them.  We  have  not  been  advised  by  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  anything  of  the  kind;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  advised  us  that  it  was  not  necessary.  These  things  that  I  enter- 
tain myself  by  reading  are  inventions.  In  our  dealings  with  Mexico 
we  shall  be  open.  I  never  play  with  my  hand  under  the  table.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  play  with  the  cards  face  up. 

MONROE   DOCTRINE  STILL  STANDS 

There  is  also  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  our  discussions  about  foreign  gpveraments  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  not  been  mentioned  one  way  or  the  other.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means,  but  no  doubt. 
But  the  Doctrine  certainly  still  stands.  I  haven't  yet  heard  of  its 
falling. 

[In  the  middle  of  April  came  the  outrages  to  the  American  marines 
at  Tampico  and  Admiral  Mayo's  demand  for  a  salute.  The  long  expected 
Mexican  crisis  seemed  to  have  arrived:  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  war 
now  became  inevitable.  The  Government  landed  troops  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
occupied  the  city.  Again  President  Wilson  is  found  deprecating  any  out- 
burst of  popular  passion  —  again  he  seeks  the  codperation  of  the  press  in 
calmine  popular  excitement.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  remarks 
to  the  Washington  correspondents  in  this  great  crisis.] 
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I  am  going  to  go  to  Congress  on  an  occasion  when,  strictly  speak- 
ing, 1  am  advised  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go.  Of  course,  it 
is  my  desire  to  have  their  full  cooperation  both  of  thought  and  of 
purpose,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  take  it  to  them.  But,  as  1  understand 
my  powers  as  President,  I  could  take  the  steps  necessary  in  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  because  it  would  fall  very  short  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  lies  only  with  Congress.  Do  not  get  the  impression  that  there 
is  about  to  be  war  with  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  That  isn't 
the  outlook  at  present  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  in  no  conceivable 
circumstances  would  we  fight  the  people  of  Mexico.  We  are  their 
friend  and  we  want  to  help  them,  in  every  way  that  we  can,  to  recover 
their  rights  and  their  Government  and  their  laws;  and  for  the  present 
I  am  going  to  Congress  to  present  a  special  situation  and  seek  their 
approval  to  meet  that  special  situation.  It  is  only  an  issue  between 
this  Government  and  a  person  calling  himself  the  provisional  President 
of  Mexico,  whose  right  to  call  himself  such  we  never  have  recognized 
in  any  way.  So  that  I  had  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  I  read  the  jtepers 
this  morning,  as  if  the  country  v/^rjt  gettinglpn  fire  with  war  enthu- 
siasm. I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  war;  I  have  an  enthusiasm  for 
justice  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  but  not  for  war.  And 
this  need  not  eventuate  into  war  if  we  handle  it  with  firmness  and 
promptness.   *  y. 

It  is  possible  to  deal  witli  a  dictator  with  the  navy  without  pre- 
cipitating war.  It  has  been  done.  You  have  only  to  search  the  pre- 
cedents to  find  it  has  been  done  scores  of  times.  For  example,  on 
one  occasion  the  United  States,  perhaps  with  unnecessary  emphasis, 
almost  wiped  out  the  town  of  Graytown  just  on  one  occasion  of  this^ 
sort.  Nor  is  the  seizure  of  a  customs  house  or  of  a  port  equivalent  . 
to  war  or  a  declaration  of  war.  You  may  remember  that  ports  have 
been  seized  as  security  for  the  payment  of  dfebts  without  the  act  being 
taken  as  a  declaration  of  war  at  all.  The  giving  of  passports  to  a 
charge,  as  Huerta  has  done,  does  not  necessarily  mean  war.  That  is 
an  act  which  always  precedes  war,  but  war  does  not  always  follow  it. 

1  have  not  lost  my  patience.  1  think  it  is  an  act  of  weakness  to 
lose  your  patience,  particularly  when  you  are  strong  enough  to  do 
what  you  please  when  it  is  the  right  time  to  do  it.  I  just  saw  this 
happening.  If  these  incidents  went  on,  they  might  go  from  bad  to 
worse  and  lead  to  something  which  would  bring  about  a  state  of 
conflict;  and  1  thought  it  was  wise,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  cut  the 
series  of  such  incidents  off  at  an  early  stage.  That  is  the  spirit  in 
which  I  am  acting.     What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  our  naval  operation 
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in  Mexico?  It  is  not,  as  you  gentlemen  seem  to  think  —  not  this  act. 
that  is  —  the  elimination  of  Huerta.  Its  purpose  is  to  compel  the 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  United  States.  That  is  all  we  want 
—  a  full  recognition  of  that  dignity  and  such  a  recognition  as  will 
constitute  a  guarantee  that  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  happen  any 
more.  As  1  have  said,  I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  war;  but  I  have  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

II 

QUESTION  OF  PANAMA  TOLLS 

[President  Wilson  has  discussed  with  the  correspondents  another 
question  closely  affecting  our  foreign  policy  —  that  of  the  Panama  tolls. 
The  following  extracts  from  President  Wilson's  informal  talks  make  clear 
his  attitude  on  this  fundumental  question.] 

1  would  like  to  correct  what  is  apparently  a  general  impression  — 
that  there  is  anything  critical  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Government, 
as  regards  the  Panama  tolls  question  or  anything  else.  The  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers  to  this  effect  do  great  harm.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  is  the  one  field  in  which,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  you  gentlemen  ought  not  to  speculate.  The  rumors  that 
Q  1  have  seen  in  the  last  couple  of  days  are  absolutely  unfounded,  and 
they  are  embarrassing  the  Government;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of 
it.  And  1  feel  the  thing  very  keenly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  have  the  right  to  embarrass  their  own  country 
in  the  settlement  of  matters  which  have  to  be  handled  with  delicacy 
and  candor.  1  have  seen  it  published,  in  one  or  two  papers  at  any 
rate,  that  1  as  the  Executive  was  considering  certain  things  that  had 
never  come  into  my  mind  as  courses  of  action.  Now,  if  in  dealing 
with  the  representative  of  the  government  concerned  1  make  an  en- 
tirely different  proposition  and  let  it  be  inferred  that  the  other  course 
never  occurred  to  me,  there  is  some  danger  that  I  be  regarded  as  dis- 
ingenuous, that  1  am  not  saying  what  I  really  have  up  my  sleeve, 
when  1  have  nothing  up  my  sleeve.  It  is  a  very  serious  disservice 
to  the  country  to  embarrass  the  foreign  jx)licy  of  the  Government  in 
that  way.  I  say  that  without  any  feeling  of  criticism  but  in  order 
that  you  may  know  how  seriously  these  things  affect  public  policy. 
With  regard  to  domestic  matters,  it  is  a  very  different  question,  be- 
cause we  are  all  on  the  inside  and  we  can  all  exchange  sugg^tions 
as  to  possible  courses  of  action.  But  that  is  not  true  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy.     For  example,  you  take  the  Japanese  question  or  a 
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German  question  or  a  Russian  question  or  an  Italian  or  French  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  no  such  interchange  of  editorial  and  other  knowledge 
between  us  and  them  as  there  is,  for  instance,  between  us  and  England. 
A  great  deal  more  of  what  is  being  thought  in  the  United  States  — 
because  it  is  thought  in  English  —  is  known  in  England  than  is  known 
in  the  other  countries.  I  can  illustrate  it  in  this  way:  I  once  said 
at  a  dinner  when  we  were  welcoming  to  New  York  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  Government  that  I  doubted  whether  it  was 
a  very  valid  argument  to  say  that  our  cordial  relations  with  England 
were  based  chiefly  upon  our  speaking  the  same  language,  because 
when,  for  example,  a  French  newspaper  was  disagreeable  about  the 
United  States  most  of  us  did  not  know  about  it,  but  that  we  all  read 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  that,  therefore,  we  knew  the  uncomfortable 
opinions  which  were  entertained  about  us  in  some  quarters  of  England 
very  much  more  than  we  did  the  uncomfortable  opinions  of  us  in 
foreign  countries.  Of  course,  I  said  that  in  entire  pleasantry,  be- 
cause 1  knew  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Saturday  Review  to  be  present, 
but  I  meant,  and  mean  now,  the  point  seriously.  Things  that  affect 
foreign  countries  are  telegraphed;  the  main  body  of  our  opinion  goes 
unnoted  amongst  them:  and,  therefore,  a  vast  deal  of  damage  can  be 
done  by  such  speculations  as  I  have  seen  in  one  or  two  papers,  during 
the  last  day  or  two,  since  that  conference  at  the  White  House  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  take  it  that  the  newspapers  do  not 
want  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  confer  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  but  it  will  be  rendered  impossible  if,  every  time  I 
confer  with  them,  there  is  mischief  to  pay  somewhere. 

As  1  told  you  gentlemen  with  the  utmost  frankness  after  that 
conference,  there  is  no  crisis  that  I  know  of  anywhere  unless  you  con- 
sider the  Mexican  situation  as  a  perpetual  crisis.  There  is  no  new 
phase  or  situation. 

WE  MUST    LIVE    UP   TO   OUR    BARGAINS 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  law  giving  American  coastwise  vessels 
free  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  repealed.  We  have 
made  a  bargain  and  we  must  live  up  to  it.  I  do  not  take  this  stand, 
however,  because  the  British  Govemnifnt  is  exercising  pressure  upon 
me.  It  is  not  exercising  any  pressure  at  all.  Outside  of  the  British 
protest  there  has  been  no  exchange  of  ccftnmunications  between  this 
Government  and  Great  Britian  regarding  the  tolls  matter.  The 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  governments  occurred  before  I 
became  President,  and  since  then  there  has  been  nothing  except  an 
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don't  need  the  votes,  it  is  a  crime,  and  1  don't  need  them 
know  whether  you  can  draw  the  moral  or  not. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC   PLATFORM   AND  THE  TOLLS 


1  don't 


Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Democratic  platform.  The 
attempt  to  mak^  trouble  on  this  point  —  to  remove  the  question  from 
the  high  plane  of  principle  —  reminds  me  of  another  story  1  used 
to  be  fond  of  telling  of  a  very  effective  debater  —  I  need  not  say 
where  this  happened  —  who  sent  a  challenge  down  into  a  county 
very  hostile  to  him  to  debate.  The  people  down  there  did  not  like 
the  job  very  much,  but  they  put  up  the  man  they  liked  best  and  who 
was  generally  put  up  on  such  occasions,  a  great  big  husky  fellow  whom 
they  all  called  "Tom."  The  challenger  was  given  the  first  hour  of  the 
two  hours  allotted  to  the  debate,  and  he  hadn't  got  more  than  half 
way  through  his  speech  when  it  became  evident  that  he  was  con- 
vincing the  audience;  and  one  of  Tom's  partisans  in  the  back  of  the 
room  cried  out,  "Tom,  Tom,  call  him  a  liar  and  make  it  a  fight." 
That  is  the  stage  this  has  reached.  Still  I  am  not  going  to  fight; 
I  don't  have  to. 

As  to  the  platform:  I  think  that  a  platform  on  such  a  subject 
as  that  is  necessarily  related  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  circum- 
stances arise  all  over  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  when  there  are  elements  which  we  cannot  control  in  the 
situation,  only  those  elements  which  we  can  control  bind  us,  and  I 
think  that  a  change  of  circumstance  changes  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  and  will  change  the  attitude  of  the  country  toward  it. 
The  attitude  of  Europe  on  the  question  will  be  involved,  the  whole 
international  situation  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  governments,  and 
everything  of  that  sort. 

If  you  will  examine  the  platform,  you  will  find  that  there  are  two 
planks  in  it,  one  directly,  as  all  other  declarations  of  a  party  have 
been,  against  subsidies,  direct  or  indirect,  or  any  additional  burden 
laid  upon  the  people  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  shipping;  and  the 
other  is  with  regard  to  tolls.  Now,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
determine  which  should  take  precedence  —  a  long  established  prin- 
ciple of  a  party  or  what  now  seems  to  be  an  exception  from  that  long 
established  practice^  That  is  perfectly  plain  sailing  to  my  mind; 
don't  see  any  escape  from  it.  Free  tolls  certainly  is  a  subsidy;  and 
as  between  the  principle  of  the  party  and  a  policy  which  violates  that 
immemorial  principle  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  choosing. 
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result  of  my  reading  of  his- 
tory, I  have  pledged  myself 
never  to  strive  after  an  empty 
world-rule.  For  what  has  be- 
come of  the  so-called  world- 
dexander  the  Great,  Napoleon, 
:  heroes  of  war  swam  in  blood, 
lind  them  subjugated  nations 
on  the  first  opportunity  and 
ir  empires  to  ruin.  The  world- 
t  1  have  dreamed  of  would 
lis:  that,  above  all,  the  newly- 
man  Empire  should  on  every 
he  most  absolute  confidence  as 
honorable,  peaceful  neighbor, 
history  should  one  day  tell  of 
ivorld-empire,  or  of  a  Hohen- 
d-rule,  it  should  not  have  been 
inquests  with  the  sword,  but 
tual  trust  of  nations  striving 
same  goal." 

le  fact  that  he  pointed  out  the 
le  great  conquerors,  the  Kaiser 
lain    that    Germany's    world- 
ations  were  not  to  be  balked 
-at-any-price  policy.    At   the 
f  the  warship  IVittelshacb,  he 
"The  ocean  teaches  us  that 
and  on  its  most  distant  shores 
:ision  can  any  longer  be  taken 
•many  and  without  the  German 
do  not  think  that  it  was  in 
ow  themselves  to  be  excluded 
eign  affairs  that,  thirty  years 
)ple.  led  by  their  princes,  con- 
shed  their  blood.     Were  the 
lople    to    let    themselves    be 
;,  it  would  be,  and  forever,  the 
r  world-power;  and   I  do  not 
that    shall    ever    cease.    To 
)rder  to  prevent  it,  the  suitable 
eed  be  extreme  means,  is  my 
ly  highest  privilege." 
ut    his    speeches    three    ideas 


appear  consistently  and  continuously:  the 
ambition  for  world-power,  for  ships  and  a 
navy  to  defend  them;  the  belief  in  the 
German  army  by  its  preponderance  and 
preparedness  as  the  guarantor  of  Europ)e's 
peace;  and  the  divine  right  and  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

WORLD-POWER 

Soon  after  ascending  the  throne  the 
Kaiser  said: 

"The  ancestor  for  whom  I  have  the 
most  liking,  and  who  always  shone  before 
me  as  an  example  in  my  youth,  was  the 
Great  Elector."  He  so  admired  this 
particular  ancestor  because  the  Great 
Elector  was  the  first  Hohenzollem  who 
saw  the  importance  of  promoting  trade 
and  industry,  acquiring  colonies,  shipping 
by  which  to  trade  with  them,  and  a  navy 
to  defend  the  shipping.  This  policy,  which 
languished  for  a  long  time,  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised  and  enlarged  by  William  II. 
As  far  back  as  1896  the  Kaiser  himself 
said  at  Berlin: 

"The  German  Empire  becomes  a  world- 
empire.  Everywhere  in  the  farthest  parts 
of  the  earth  live  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen.  German  subjects,  German 
knowledge,  German  industry  cross  the 
ocean.  The  value  of  German  goods  on 
the  seas  amounts  to  thousands  of  millions 
of  marks.  On  you,  gentlemen,  devolves 
the  serious  duty  of  helping  me  to  knit 
firmly  this  greater  German  Empire  to 
the  Empire  at  home." 

At  Aix.  in  1902,  in  comparing  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  with  the  present  German 
Empire,  he  said: 

"Now  another  Empire  has  arisen.  The 
German  people  has  once  more  an  Emperor 
of  its  own  choice,  with  the  sword  on  the 
field  of  battle  has  the  crown  been  won,  and 
the  imperial  flag  flutters  hi^tvvTvVwtXyi^T-^. 
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But  the  tasks  of  the  new  Empire  are  differ- 
ent: confined  within  its  borders,  it  has  to 
steel  itself  anew  for  the  work  it  has  to  do, 
and  which  it  could  not  achieve  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  have  to  live  so  that  the 
Empire,  still  young,  becomes  from  year 
to  year  stronger  in  itself,  while  confidence 
in  it  strengthens  on  all  sides.  The  power- 
ful German  army  guarantees  the  peace  of 
Europe.  In  accord  with  the  German 
character  we  confine  ourselves  externally 
in  order  to  be  unconfined  internally.  Far 
stretches  our  speech  over  the  ocean,  far 
the  flight  of  our  science  and  exploration; 
no  work  in  the  domain  of  new  discovery, 
no  scientific  idea  but  is  first  tested  by  us 
and  then  adopted  by  other  nations.  This 
is  the  world-rule  the  German  spirit  strives 
for." 

Despite  the  guarantee  of  p)eace  which 
the  power  of  the  German  army  offered, 
William  11  did  not  neglect  to  warn  his 
own  people  and  others  that  peace  might 
be  disturbed.  He  said  to  the  chief  burgo- 
master of  Karlsruhe  in  1904,  when  Japan 
and  Russia  were  at  war: 

"  1  hope  our  peace  will  not  be  disturbed 
and  that  the  events  that  are  now  happen- 
ing will  open  our  e\'es.  steel  our  courage, 
and  find  us  united,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
for  us  to  intervene  in  world-policy." 

"Imperial  power  means  sea  power  and 
sea  power  and  imperial  power  are  depend- 
ent on  each  other."  .  .  .  "Our  future 
lies  on  the  water."  .  .  .  "The  trident 
should  be  in  our  hand."  .  .  .  "We 
stand  under  the  star  of  commerce."  .  . 
"We  demand  our  place  in  the  sun." 

These  phrases  C(jntain  the  essence  of 
the  doctrine  which  the  Emperor  enlarged 
in  many  places  as,  for  example,  at  Ham- 
burg in  i8()C): 

"A  strong  German  fleet,"  he  said,  "is  a 
thing  of  which  we  stand  in  bitter  need." 
And  he  continued:  "In  Hamburg  espe- 
cially one  can  understand  how  necessary 
iN  a  powerful  protection  for  German 
interests  abroad.  If  we  l<K>k  around  us 
we  see  how  greatly  the  aspect  of  the  world 
has  altered  in  recent  \ears.  Old-world 
empires  pass  away  and  new  ones  begin  to 
arise.  Nations  suddenl\'  apj^ar  before 
the  peoples  and  compete  with  them, 
nations  of  whom  a  little  before  the  ordinary 


man  had  been  hardly  iwuc 
which  bring  about  radical 
domain  of  intematifjnal  idHA 
as  in  the  political  economiy  dt  Ihf  | 
and  which  in  cid  times  took 
years  to  ripen,  come  to  ffunrilf  %i 
months.  The  result  is  thai  the 
our  German  Empire  ami 
grown  to  enormous  pi 
mand  of  me  and  my  Covemi 
and  great  effoitSp  which  can 
crowned  with  success  whcti, 
decided, 'without  respect  to 
mans  stand  behind  us.  Our 
over,  must  resolve  to  make  sin 
Above  all  they  must  put 
endeavor  to  seek  the  exafltenr  ih 
ever  more  sharply  contmsfed^o^ 
tions.  They  must  cease  to  pul 
above  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
must  put  a  curb  on  their  andent  I 
herited  weakness  —  to  subject  evt 
to  the  most  unlicensed  critiofl 
they  must  stop  at  the  point  who 
most  vital  interests  become  can 
For  it  is  precisely  these  pojittcal  sin 
revenge  themselves  so  deeply  on  i 
interests  and  our  fleet.  Had  tim  si 
ening  of  the  fleet  not  been  refused 
ing  the  past  eight  years  of  my  gcivQ 
notwithstanding  all  appeals  and  1 
—  and  not  without  contumely  and 
for  my  person  —  how  dtfferc  1 

not  have  promoted  our  groui  1 
our  interests  beyond  the  sea!" 

When  the  Kaiser  ascended  the 
the  German  fleet  amounted  to  pia 
nothing.  Despite  the  Kaiser*s  eve^ 
advocacy,  the  Reichstap  would  N 
large  naval  appropriations.  The  | 
navy  really  began  with  the  appoinii 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  as  Minister  of  i 
in  1899.  Now  the  German  Navy  is 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  c 
has  been  the  main  bone  of  content 
tween  the  English  and  German  { 
These  relations  the  Kaiser  discus 
1908,  in  his  famous  Daily  Mail  int< 
as  follows: 

"  You  English,"  he  said,  "are  mad 
mad  as  March  hares.  What  has  con 
you  that  you  are  so  completel>-  give 
to  suspicions  quite  unworthy  of  a 
nation?    What   more  can    i    do   t 
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IN    HIS   CORONATION   YEAR,    I88S— AND  AFTER   FOUR   YEARS   OF    RUE 
"we    belong   TOCETHER,  I  AND  THE    ARMY;  THUS  WE  WERE   BORN  FOR  EACH  OTHEK*   AHH  ^HVS  \ 
ACT  TOGETHER  NO  MATTER   WHETHER   GOO  WILLS  PEACE  OR  STORM*'— SPEECH  TO  THE  AnMY  OH 
HtS  ACCESSION 

have  done?  1  declared  with  all  the  em- 
phasis at  my  command,  in  my  speech  at 
Guildhall*  that  my  heart  is  set  upon  peace, 


IN  1904 

*'I  HOPE  THAT  OUR  f^EECH  WILL  NOT  BE  DI^ 
TURBED  AND  THAT  THE  EVENTS  THAT  ARE  NOW 
HAPPENING  WtLL  OPEN  OUR  EYES.  STEEL  OUR  COUR- 
AGE. AND  rjND  US  UNITEO.  IF  IT  SHOULD  BE  NFC- 
tSSARY  FOR  US  TO  INTERVENE  IN  WORLtl-rOLICY." 
^  AT    KARLSRUHE   IN    I904 
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alsehood  and  prevarication  are 
ien  to  my  nature.  My  actions 
ugh  I  to  speak  for  themselves. 
but  you  listen  not  to  them  but  to 
those  who  misinterpret  and  distort 
them.  1  hat  is  a  personal  insult 
which  I  feel  and  resent.  To  be 
forever  misjudged,  to  have  my  re- 
peated offers  of  friendship  weighed 
and  scrutinized  with  jealous,  mis- 
trustful e>es,  taxes  my  patience 
severely,  1  have  said  time  after 
time  that  1  am  a  friend  of  Eng- 
land, and  your  Press  —  or  at  least 
a  considerable  section  of  it  —  bids 
the  people  of  England  refuse  my 
proffered  hand,  and  insinuates  that 
the  other  holds  a  dagger.  How 
can  I  convince  a  nation  against 
its  will?'* 

1  repeat/*  continued  His  Ma- 
ty,  ''that   I  am   the  friend  of 
ngland,   but   you   make    things 
iffjcult  for  me.     My  task  is  not 
f    the    easiest.    The    prevailing 
ntiment  among  large  sections  of 
he  middle  and  lower  classes  of  my 
own  people  is  not  friendly  to  Eng- 
land,    lam,  therefore,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  minority  in  my  own  land,  but 
it   is  a  minority  of  the  best  ele- 
ments, just  as  it  is  in  England  with 
respect  to  Germany.     That  is  an- 
other reason  why   1   resent    your 
refusal  to  accept  my  pledged  word 
that  1  am  the  friend  of  England. 
1   strive  without   ceasing  to   im- 

[  prove  relations,  and  you  retort  that  1  am 
your  arch-enemy.  You  make  it  very  hard 
for  me.  Why  is  it?** 
Thereupon  the  interviewer  ventured 
to  remind  His  Majesty  that  not  England 
alone  but  the  whole  of  Europe  had  viewed 
with  disapproval  the  action  of  Germany  in 
allowing  the  German  consul  to  return 
from  Tangier  to  Fez.  and  in  anticipating 
the  joint  action  of  France  and  Spain  by 
suggesting  to  the  Powers  that  the  time 
had  come  for  Europe  to  recognize  Mulai 
Hafid  as  the  new  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

His  Majesty  made  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. "Yes/'  he  said,  "that  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which 
German  action  is  misrepresented.     First, 
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then,  as  regards  the  journey  of  Dr.  Vassel. 
The  German  Government,  in  sending 
Dr.  Vassel  back  to  his  post  at  Fez.  was 
only  guided  by  the  wish  that  he  should 
lo<->k  after  the  private  interests  of  German 
subjects  in  that  city*  who  cried  for  help 
and  protection  after  the  long  absence  of  a 
consular  representative.  And  why  not 
send  him?  Are  those  who  charge  Germany 
with  having  stolen  a  march  on  the  other 
Powers  aware  that  the  French  consular 
representative  had  already  been  in  Fez  for 
several  months  when  Dr.  Vassel  set  out? 
Then,  as  to  the  recognition  of  Mulai 
Hafld.  The  Press  of  Europe  has  com- 
plained with  much  acerbity  that  Germany 
ought  not  Xo  \\a.vj^  s\i^^sV^^\vv^^<^^<^^'^^'^^=^ 
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and  authoritative  expression  of  Mulai 
Hafid's  intentions,  and  therefore  it  con- 
sidered thai  there  was  no  reason  to  wait 
until  he  had  sent  a  second  communication 
before  recognizing  him  as  the  de  faclo 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  brother's  throne  by  right  of  victory 
in  the  field  " 

The  interviewer  suggested  to  His  Maj- 
esty that  an  important  and  influential 
section  of  the  German  Press  had  placed  a 
veiy  different  interpretation  upon  the 
action  of  the  German  Government,  and, 
in  fact,  had  given  it  their  effusive  appro- 


bation precisely  because  th^v  ^w} 
strong  act  instead  of  n  ► 
decisive  indicati(»n  that  c  * 
more  about  to  intervene  in  the 
events  in  Morocco,    **  There  are 
makers/*  replied  the  Emperor.    ' 
countries,    I  will  not  ailt" 
relative    capacity    for    n       _,  .,  . 
But  the  facts  are  35  I  have  stated. 
has  been  nothing  i-^^^ —  -  ' 
wilh   regard  to 

trary  to  the  explicit  dc^iaraiiun  of 
of  peace  which  I  made  both  at  C 
and  in  my  latest  speech  ai  Slrassbq 


l^J 


were  f^ied  in  Holland^FraTice  gave  them 
a  rapturous  welcome.  They  wished  to 
come  to  Berlin,  where  the  German  people 
would  have  crowned  them  with  flowers. 
But  when  they  asked  me  to  receive  them 
—  I  refused.  The  agitation  immediately 
died  away,  and  the  delegation  returned 
empty-handed.  Was  that.  I  ask,  the 
action  frf  a  secret  enemy? 

"Again,  when  the  struggle  was  at  its 
height,  the  German  Government  was  in- 
vited by  the  governments  of  France  and 
Russia  to  join  with  them  in  calling  upon 
England  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
moment  had  come,  they  said,  not  only  to 
save  the  Boer  republics,  but  also  to 
humiliate  England  to  the  dust.  What  was 
my  reply?  I  said  that  so  far  from  Ger- 
many joining  in  any  concerted  European 
action  to  put  pressure  upon  England  and 
bring  about  her  downfall.  Germany  would 
always  keep  aloof  from  politics  that  could 
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lis  Majesty  then  reverted  to  the  subject 
lermost  in  his  mind  —  his  proved  f  riend- 
for  England.  *' I  have  referred."  he 
*to  the  speeches  in  which  I  have  done 
a  sovereign  can  to  proclaim  my 
Hll'  But  as  actions  speak  louder 
!>rdsjet  me  also  refer  to  my  acts. 
i  commonly  believed  in  England  that 
mghout  the  South  African  War  Ger- 
ly  was  hostile  to  her,  German  opinion 
bubtedly  was  hostile  —  bitterly  hostile. 
j^&ess  was  hostile;  private  opinion 
^■Btile.  But  what  of  official  Ger- 
^f  Let  my  critics  ask  themselves 
it  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  and,  indeed, 
ibsolute  collapse,  the  European  tour 
the  Boer  delegates  who  were  striving 
[^taia  European  intervention?    They 
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bring  her  into  complications  with  a  Sea 
Power  like  England.  Posterity  will  one 
day  read  the  exact  terms  of  the  telegram 

—  now  in  the  archives  of  Windsor  Castle 

—  in  which  I  informed  the  Sovereign  of 
England  of  the  answer  I  had  returned  to 
the  Powers  which  then  sought  to  compass 
her  fall  Englishmen  who  now  insult  me  by 
doubting  my  word  should  know  what  were 
my  actions  in  the  hour  of  their  adversity. 

"Nor  was  that  all.  Just  at  the  time  of 
your  Black  Week,  in  the  December  of 
1899,  when  disasters  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  1  received  a  letter 
from  Queen  Victoria,  my  revered  grand- 
mother, written  in  sorrow  and  affliction, 
and  bearing  manifest  traces  of  the  anxi- 
eties which  were  preying  upon  her  mind 
and  health.  1  at  once  returned  a  sym- 
pathetic reply.  Nay.  I  did  more,  I  bade 
one  of  my  officers  procure  for  me  as  exact 
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an  account  as  he  could  abiair.    ,   u 
ber  of  combatants  in  South  Afrii:a  i 
sides,  and  of  the  actual   p* 
opposing  farces.     With  the     __y_ 
me,  I  worked  out  what  I  cor 
the  best  plan  of  campaign  it-- 
cumstances.  and  submitlt?d 
eral    Staff    for    their    cr^ 
dispatched  it  to  England 
meni,  likewise,  is  among  the  sialt^j 
at  Windsor  Castle,  awaiting  the: 
impartial  verdict  of  hisic^rvr     Af 
matter  of  curious  c^'^ 
that  the  plan  which 
much  on  the  same  lines  as  that  wh| 
actually   adopted   by   Lord    Robef 
carried  by  him  into  successful 
Was  that,   I  repeat,  the  act  of  on 
wished  England  ill?    Let 
just  and  say! 
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^ou  will  say,  what  of  the  German 
Surely  that  is  a  menace  to  England  I 
t  whom  but  England  are  my  squad- 
Mk  prepared?  If  England  is  not 
Hfids  of  those  Germans  who  are 
^Keating  a  powerful  fleet,  why  is 
ray  asked  to  consent  to  such  new  and 
burdens  of  taxation?  My  answer 
.  Germany  is  a  young  and  growing; 
;.  She  has  a  world-wide  a>mmerce. 
is  rapidly  expanding,  and  to  which 
itimate  ambition  of  patriotic  Ger- 
efuscs  to  assign  any  bounds,  Ger- 
nust  have  a  powerful  fleet  to  protect 
mmerce  and  her  manifold  interests 
^jje  most  distant  seas.  She  expects 
Kfcsts  to  go  on  growing,  and  she 
e  able  to  champion  them  manfully 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Germany 
Bad.  Her  horizons  stretch  far 
5hc  must  be  prepared  for  any 
ilitics  in  the  Far  East.  Who  can 
what  may  take  place  in  the  Pacific 
ia\"s  to  come  —  days  not  so  distant 
,e  believe,  but  days,  at  any  rate, 
ich  all  European  Powers  with  Far 
t  interests  ought  steadily  to  pre- 
Look  at  the  accomplished  rise  of 
think  of  the  possible  national 
ling  of  China ;  and  then  judge  of  the 
;}roblems  of  the  Pacific.  Only 
^owers  which  have  great  navies  will 
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be  listened  to  with  respect  when  the  future 
of  the  Pacific  comes  to  be  solved;  and  if 
for  that  reason  only  Germany  must  have 
a  powerful  fleet.  It  may  even  be  that 
England  herself  will  be  glad  that  Germany 
has  a  fleet  when  they  speak  together  on  the 
same  side  in  the  great  debates  of  the 
future/* 

The  Chancellor  von  Bulow  admitted 
in  the  Reichstag  that  the  Kaiser's  version 
of  the  war  plan  was  not  quite  accurate, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  German 
people  were  bitterly  hostile  to  England, 
a  hostility  which  was  not  at  all  lessened 
when  English  warships  seized  German  ships 
^long  the  African  coast.  England  apolo- 
for  the  act,  but  that  did  not  satisfy 
jcrman  feeling,  and  when  Admiral  von 
rirpiti  presented  a  bigger  naval  pro- 
gramme  in    1900   than    had    ever    been 


presented  before,  the   hitherto] 
ious  Reichstag  suddenly  becar 
toward  the  navy.     1  h  '  - 
for  the  first  lime  a  \. 
and     the     accompajiymg 
stated: 

"To  protect  Germany's  sea] 
colonies,  in  the  existing  arc 
there  is  only  one  rncans:  Gcr 
have  a  battle  fleet  so  stmng  tha 
the  adversary  with  the  greatest] 
a  war  against  it  would  involvi:  s\ 
as  to  imperil  its  position  in  the! 

As  much  as  the  Kaiser  lt.»vcs| 
the  army  is  still  more  dear  to  hi 
soldier  and  the  army,"  he  s^u 
paraphrasing  Bismarck's    famr 
and   imn "  epigram,   ''not    par 
majorities  and  decisions,  ha^ 
together  the  Gennan  Empire, 
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1  in  the  army  —  as  my  grandfather 
joblenz:  'These  are  the  gentlemen 
I  I  can  rely/" 

completion  of  the  first  ten  years 
gn  he  addressed  his  bodyguards: 
most  important  legacy  left  me  by 
dfather  and  father  is  the  army, 
joy  and  pride  have  1  accepted  it. 
rmy  my  first  decree  was  issued  on 
I  the  throne.  To  the  army  1  now 
dress  myself  on  entering  upon  the 
ecennium  of  my  reign.  .  .  . 
ly,  I  believe,  has  so  trying  a  time 
rev  the  head  of  a  ruler  as  over  mine 
lese  last  ten  years —  I,  who  saw 
Ifather  and  father  die,  to  my  deep 
^thin  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
ive  anxiety  I  placed  the  crown 
head.  Everywhere  I  met  doubt, 
vhole  world  misjudged  me.  But 
confidence  in  me;  but  one  he- 
me —  that  was  the  army.  And 
pon  the  army,  and  trusting  in  God, 
my  reign,  knowing  well  that  the 
he  main  tower  of  strength  for  my 
the  main  pillar  supporting  the 
throne,  to  which  God  m  His 
lad  called  me." 

luary  1,  1900,  the  Kaiser  addressed 
ibled  corps  of  officers: 
Tirst  day  of  the  new  century  sees 
'  —  that  is,  our  nation  in  arms  — 
around  their  banners,  bending  the 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  And  truly,  if 
have  special  cause  to  bend  down 
xi,  it  IS  our  army, 
mce  at  our  flags  here  suffices  for 
on,  for  they  embody  our  history, 
the  dawn  of  the  past  century 
irmy? 

glorious  soldiers  of  Frederick  the 
d  fallen  asleep  on  their  laurels, 
n  the  tnvial  details  of  a  senseless, 
xl  dnll.  led  by  superannuated, 
and  unwarlike  generals;  their 
10  longer  used  to  serious  work, 
lerated  by  luxury,  sloth,  and  blind 
ication.  In  a  word,  the  army  no 
ifficed  for  its  task.  It  had  for- 
t.  Severe  was  the  punishment 
t  to  it  by  Heaven,  a  punishment 
ikewise  chastised  our  people, 
into  the  dust  were  we.  Fred- 
ame    paled,    and    his    glorious 


banners  were  broken.  In  the  seven  long 
years  of  our  hard  servitude  God  taught  our 
people  to  gather  new  strength.  Under 
the  iron  pressure  of  the  insolent  conqueror's 
heel,  our  people  in  bitter  travail  of  spirit 
conceived  the  high  thought  that  it  is  the 
greatest  honor  to  devote  life  and  property 
in  military  service  to  the  fatherland. 

"My  g-eat-grandfather  gave  form  and 
substance  to  this  conception.  New  laurels 
crowned  the  new-bom  army  and  its 
banners.  But  it  was  through  my  grand- 
father, our  great,  our  dead  Emperor,  that 
general  military  service  became  a  full,  a 
living  reality.  In  quiet,  persistent  labor 
he  drafted  his  system  of  reorganization, 
out  of  which,  despite  all  opposition  which 
misapprehension  caused,  grew  our  army 
of  to-day.  Victorious  campaigns,  how- 
ever, crowned  hfs  labors  in  unexpected 
fulness. 

"His  spirit  pervaded  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  armies,  and  his  trust  in  God  led 
them  on  to  matchless  victories.  With 
this,  his  own  creation,  he  at  length  drew 
together  again  the  tribes  of  Germany,  and 
he  gave  us  back  longed-for  German  unity. 
To  him  we  owe  it  that  through  this  army 
the  German  Empire,  honored  by  all,  once 
more  occupies  its  destined  and  appropriate 
position  in  the  council  of  nations.  It  is 
your  part,  gentlemen,  to  manifest  during 
the  new  century  the  old  qualities  by  which 
our  sires  have  made  the  army  great  and 
invincible  —  simplicity  and  plainness  in 
your  style  of  living,  absolute  devotion  to 
the  service  of  the  King,  fullest  utilization 
of  all  your  strength  and  gifts,  bot'.i  of  body 
and  soul,  in  ceaseless  toil  for  the  develop- 
ment and  drilling  of  our  troops. 

"And  as  my  grandfather  did  for  the 
army,  so,  too,  I  mean  to  continue  for  my 
navy,  in  spite  of  all  discouragement  and 
misconceptions,  the  work  of  development, 
in  order  that  the  navy  shall  be,  side  by  side 
with  my  army,  of  equal  power  and  strength, 
and  thus  achieve  for  the  German  Empire 
at  home  and  abroad  that  position  which 
we  as  yet  have  not  attained. 

"Jointly  with  both  I  hope  to  be  one 
day  in  condition,  trusting  fuHy  in  the  aid 
of  God,  to  realize  the  saying  of  Frederick 
William  I:  ' If  one  wishes  to  decide  some- 
thing in  this  world,  it  vs  wA  vVsfc.  ^^^  "sStocvR. 
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that  win  do  it  if  unsupported  by  the  power 
of  the  sword/'* 

Even  on  his  many  peace  trips  from 
capital  to  capital,  the  Kaiser  almost  always 
gives  as  an  example  of  the  friendliness  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  country  in  which 
he  is  visiting,  some  joint  action  of  their 
armies.  In  England,  for  example,  he 
reminds  his  hearers: 

'At  Malplaquet  and  Waterloo,  Prussian 
and  British  blood  has  been  spilled  in  a 
common  cause," 

In   Russia: 

"We  are  carried  back  to  the  days  when 
my  grandfather,  now  resting  in  Cod,  but 
then  a  young  officer,  received  before  the 
enemy,  on  the  battlefield,  the  Order  of 
St,  George,  and  won  in  the  rain  of  bullets 
the  chieftaincy  of  the  Kalnga  Regiment 
(conferred  by  Czar  Alexander  I  on  William 
I  of  Prussia),  I  remind  you  of  these  facts 
in  order  to  drink  to  the  glorious  and  joint 
reminiscences  and  traditions  of  the  Russian 
and  the  Prussian  armies.  I  drink  to  those 
who,  in  patriotic  and  heroic  defence  of  their 
country,  fought  at  Borodino,  who  with  us 
bled  at  the  victorious  battles  of  Areis-sur- 
Aube  and  Brienne*  I  drink  to  the  brave 
defenders  of  Sebastopol  and  the  dauntless 
fighters  of  Plevna.*' 

On  the  Kaiser's  famous  visit  to  Palestine 
in  1898  he  made  a  speech  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Sultan  Saladin  in  which  appeared  some 
sentences  which  caused  much  comment 
then,  and  may  be  well  remembered  now. 

"  Deeply  moved  by  this  imposing  spec- 
tacle, and  likewise  by  the  consciousness  of 
standing  on  the  spot  where  held  sway  one 
of  the  most  chivalrous  rulers  of  all  times, 
the  great  Sultan  Saladin,  a  knight  sans 
peur  el  sam  repracbe,  who  often  taught  his 
adversaries  the  riglit  conception  of  knight- 
hood, I  seize  with  joy  the  opportunity  to 
render  thanks,  above  all,  to  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  for  his  hospitality.  May  the 
Sultan  rest  assured,  and  also  the  three 
hundred  million  Mohammedans  scattered 
over  the  globe  and  revering  him,  their 
caliph,  that  the  German  Emperor  will  be 
and  remain  at  all  times  their  friend." 

At  another  time  in  Austria  he  said: 

"My  people  and  my  army  keep  stead- 
fast and  true  to  the  federated  compact 
crmctuded  lictween  us,  and  the  army  is 


fully  conscious 
the  peace  and  it 
It  must  main 
shoulder  to  s 
Austro-Hungari 
be  the  will  of 

And  again,  in 
his  action  two  ] 
Austria-Hungai 
Bosnia  and  He 
protest,  as  "  the 
his  stand  in  s 
moment  by  the 
sovereign." 

At  his  silvei 
1906,  he  said  ag 
is  for  my  fightii 


In  March,  1 
Kaiser's  to  the 
curred  this  pass 

"1  look  upc 
handed  on  to  1 
ferred  upon  me 
written  in  the 
this  heritage,  fc 
called  upon  to 
try  to  interfere 

A  few  month 
sentiments  in  t 

"  It  is  a  tradi 
the  Hohenzolh 
appointed  by  ( 
the  people,  whc 
their  well-beinj 
their  material 

Four  years 
ancient  crowni 
kings,  William 

"The  success 
him  who  of  hi 
prince  in  Prussi 
as  his  great  an< 
King  (of  Prussi 
with  me,'  and  a 
Elector)  gave 
of  a  rock  of  br 
perial  grandfat! 
by  Cod's  grace. 

Again,  in  189 
his  speech  aboui 

"He  left  Co 
as  the  selected 
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garded  himself  to  be.  For  us  all, 
e  all  for  us  princes,  he  raised  once 
Ft  and  lent  lustrous  beams  to  a 
ch  we  should  hold  high  and  holy 

the  kingship  by  God's  grace,  the 
with  its  onerous  duties,  its  never- 
ver-continuing  trouble  and  labor, 
jarful  responsibility  to  the  Creator 
)m  which   no  human  being,   no 

no  parliament,  no  people  can 
e  prince." 

within  the  last  few  years  at 
rg  he  reiterated  his  belief: 
my  grandfather/'  he  said,"  placed, 
m  right,  the  crown  of  the  Kings 
I  on  his  head,  once  again  laying 
)n  the  fact  that  it  was  conferred 

by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  not 
ment,  by  meetings  of  the  people, 
)ular  decisions;  and  that  he  con- 
imself  the  chosen  instrument  of 
nd  as  such  performed  his  duties 

and  as  ruler.     Considering  my- 

instrument  of  the  Lord,  without 
led  by  the  views  and  opinions  of 
I  go  my  way,  which  is  devoted 
d  alone  to  the  prosperity  and 
ievelopment  of  our  Fatheriand." 
liser  is  a  very  devout  Christian. 

impresses  it  on  his  army  that 
Ihristianity  no  man  can  be  a  good 
Whenever  he  is  on  board  his 
le  Hobeniollern,  on  Sunday  he 
services  himself.     In  1900,  when 

were  in  China  at  the  time  of  the 
rising,  he  preached  the  following 

2  Mos.  17th  chapt.  nth  verse: 
»ng  as  Moses  held  up  his  hands, 
srael  prevailed;  but  when  he  low- 
mds,  Amalek  prevailed.  Amen." 
posing  picture  it  is  which  to-day's 
«nts  to  our  souls.  There  is 
iking  its  way  through  the  desert, 
om  the  Red  Sea  and  on  toward 
lai.  But  of  a  sudden  the  heathen 
J  people  stop  their  progress,  and 
msues.  Joshua  leads  the  young 
irael  into  the  fray;  swords  rattle 
,  and  a  hotly  contested,  bloody 
ets  in,  down  in  the  vale  of  Rephi- 
t  see,  while  the  battle  moves 
d  thither,  those  devout  men  of 
es,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  climb  up  the 


mountain-side  and  stretch  out  their  hands 
toward  Heaven;  they  pray.  Below  in  the 
valley  the  warring  throng;  up  on  the 
mountain  the  praying  three.  That  is  the 
warlike  picture  of  our  text. 

"And  who  to-day  does  not  understand 
what  lesson  it  conveys?  For  again  the 
pagan  spirit  of  Amalek  has  stirred  in  far 
Asia,  and  with  great  cunning  and  power, 
with  fire  and  murder,  they  seek  to  hinder 
the  triumphal  march  of  Christian  morals, 
of  Christian  faith,  of  European  commerce 
and  education.  And  again  God  has  or- 
dered: 'Choose  men;  go  forth  and  fight 
against  Amalek!'  A  grim,  a  terrible  strug- 
gle has  begun.  Already  many  of  our 
brothers  there  are  in  the  combat;  many 
more  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  hostile 
coasts.  You  have  seen  them,  those  thou- 
sands who,  answering  the  call,  'Volunteers 
to  the  front!  Who  will  protect  the  Em- 
pire?' are  now  gathering,  and  who  will 
soon  join  in  the  fight  with  flying  banners. 

"But  we,  remaining  behind  here  at 
home,  restricted  by  other  and  sacred  du- 
ties—  do  we  not  hear  the  words  of  God, 
spoken  to  us,  saying:  'Go  up  on  the 
mountain-side!  Lift  up  thine  hands  to  the 
Most  High!'  The  prayer  of  the  just  ac- 
complishes much  if  it  be  but  said  with  all 
our  strength  and  faith! 

"Well,  then.  Far  away  the  ranks  of 
warriors,  and  here  at  home  the  ranks  of  the 
praying  —  let  that  also  be  the  holy  battle- 
picture  for  to-day!  Let  this  peaceful 
morning  hour  remind  us  of  the  sacred  duty 
of  prayer,  of  the  sacred  power  of  prayer. 

"  The  sacred  duty  of  prayer. 

"Certainly  it  is  an  inspiriting  moment 
when  a  ship  heaves  anchor  with  a  youthful 
crew  on  board!  Have  you  not  seen  the 
eyes  of  the  young  warriors  shining?  Have 
you  not  heard  their  thousand-voic^  hurrah? 

"  But  when  the  coasts  of  our  native  land 
dwindle  and  vanish,  when  the  ship  enters 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  Red  Sea.  or  when  she 
plunges  into  the  mighty  waves  of  the  ocean, 
how  often  does  enthusiasm  vanish,  too,  and 
how  often  does  strength  depart! 

"  Certainly  an  inspiriting  moment  when, 
after  a  long  journey,  are  seen,  far  in  the 
distance,  the  straight  lines  of  the  German 
forts,  and  the  black-white-red  flag  of  the 
German  colony  becomes  visible  ^^^xA^V^^^ 
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brothers-in-arms  are  awaiting  your  arrival 
ashore,  shouting  welcome  in  the  mother- 
tongue!  But  later  on,  when  begin  endless 
marches  under  a  fiery  sun,  and  interminable 
nights,  camping  out  in  the  rain,  how  easily 
then  joy  and  courage  ooze  away! 

"  Certainly  a  longed-for  moment,  that  in 
which  the  drum  beats  to  storm  and  the 
trumpets  shriek  to  attack,  when  the  order 
is  shouted,  *On  upon  the  enemy!' 

"  But  when,  in  the  midst  of  thundering 
cannon  and  in  the  midst  of  sputtering, 
screaming  shells  your  comrades  are  mowed 
down  to  right  and  left,  and  when  the 
enem/s  batteries  ^ill  not  be  silenced,  how 
often  even  a  brave  heart  begins  to  tremble! 

"Christians!  To  enable  your  brothers 
out  there  to  remain  of  joyful  heart,  to  per- 
sist in  their  duty  even  when  it  is  hardest, 
not  to  lose  courage  even  in  the  greatest 
danger,  it  needs  more  than  ammunition 
and  good  weapons,  more  than  bravery  and 
enthusiasm  —  it  needs  approval  and  en- 
couragement from  on  high,  else  they  cannot 
achieve  victory.  And  this  heavenly  world 
can  be  unlocked  solely  by  prayer.  Prayer 
is  the  golden  key  to  the  treasure-chamber 
of  our  God.  But  whoever  has  it  has  also  the 
promise  that  he  who  prays  will  also  receive. 

"Or,  indeed,  are  we  to  let  our  hands  lie 
idly  in  our  laps?  Woe  to  us  if  we  are  to 
remain  idle  and  impassive  while  they  are 
doing  their  hard,  their  bloody  tasks!  Woe 
to  us  if  we  are  to  be  but  curious  spectators 
behind  the  bars  of  the  great  arena  while 
they  struggle  tensely  in  the  grip  of  death! 
That  were  the  spirit  of  Cain,  saying  cruelly, 
'Am  1  my  brother's  keeper?'  That  were 
treachery  toward  our  brave  brothers  who 
are  risking  their  lives! 

"No — thrice  no!  We  will  not  only  send 
out  battalions  of  warriors.  No!  We  will 
also  aid  them  by  a  holy  bandof  prayingallies. 

"And  how  much,  how  many  things,  we 
have  to  ask  God  for  our  brothers  going  into 
the  field  of  battle!  They  are  to  be  the 
strong  arm  with  which  to  punish  the  as- 
sassins. They  are  to  be  the  mailed  fist 
with  which  to  set  aright  the  murderous 
disorder.  Their  sword  is  to  fight  for  our 
holiest  treasures. 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  accompany  them  with 
our  prayers  upon  the  deep  sea,  upon  their 
weary  marches,  into  the  thunder  of  battle. 


and  into  the  quiet  of  the  hospibl 
we  will  ask  God,  our  Lord,  to  kt  d 
main  strong  and  manful  in  thdrd 
that  they  will  fight  the  foe  heroia 
undauntedly,  that  they  w\\l  bex 
wounds  bravely  and  without  con 
and  God  will  give  a  blessed  end  ti 
who  fall  under  fire,  and  will  reward t 
in  short.  He  will  make  heroes  of  a 
riors,  and  conquerors  of  these  hera 
will  lead  them  home  again  into  the  I 
their  fathers,  the  laurel  wreath  i 
their  helmets,  and  the  medal  of  ho 
their  breasts. 

"  The  sacred  power  of  prayer. 

"  Or  do  we  not  believe  in  the  sacnd 
of  prayer?  Well,  then,  what  saysfll 
'As  long  as  Moses  held  up  his  hands 
ing,  Israel  prevailed!'  The  fcrventf 
of  Moses  made  the  swords  of  the  com 
enabled  his  men  to  penetrate  the ; 
ranks  like  a  phalanx,  thus  causing  i 
break  and  run,  and  pinned  victory 
flying  banners  of  Israel.  And  if  the| 
of  Moses  accomplished'  this,  is  it 
thought  that  our  pra>ners  will  prow 
avail?  God  has  not  taken  bad  a 
syllable  from  His  promises.  I 
prayer  can  throw  even  to-day  the 
banner  into  the  dust  and  plant  tl 
upon  the  walls. 

"And  Moses  was  not  the  only  ot 
prayer  was  heeded.  Look,  up 
heights  of  Sodom  is  Abraham,  im 
with  his  God,  and  with  his  prayer 
Lot  from  the  burning  city.  Shoulc 
be  impossible  for  our  prayers 
our  fitting  comrades  from  the 
of  battle? 

"Look  again,  and  in  Jerusaler 
see  the  young  Christian  communit 
knees.  Their  leader,  their  fath 
prisoner  in  jail.  Yet  with  thei; 
they  summon  the  angel  of  God 
and  he  leads  forth  Peter,  unscathc 

"Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  c 
will  not  be  potent  enough  to  of 
the  doors  for  those  in  need,  for 
oners,  for  those  pursued,  and  to 
their  side  a  guardian  angel? 

'Oh,  the  power,  unseen  unheard 

Of  a  saintly  pray'r! 
By  the  strength  of  faith  and  w( 

Deeds  are  wrought  fore*er.' 
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the  Lord  liveth!  Our  great  Ally 
leth.  Our  God  liveth,  the  God 
lot  allow  sin  and  crime  to  triumph, 

will    conduct    His   holy   cause 

wicked  people.  God  Almighty, 
seize  upon  the  strongest  walls  as 
^re  cobwebs,  and  who  can  scatter 
iest  armies  like  heaps  of  sand;  the 
)nate,  the  faithful  God,  who  bears 

heart  the  weal  or  woe  of  every 
is  children,  and  who  hears  every 
eels  with  us  every  sorrow.  Pious 
tens  His  fatherly  hands,  and  they 
with  blessings.  Fervent  prayer 
lis  fatherly  heart,  and  it  is  filled 
.  Yes,  faithful,  incessant  prayer 
*m  Cod  Himself  from  Heaven,  and 
m  in  our  very  midst.  And  if  Cod 
vho  can  be  against  us? 

then,  up  in  the  Tauem  Moun- 
h  above  all,  marvelous  bells  are 

They  are  not  rung  by  human 
>till  and  silent  they  hang  in  sun- 
ut  when  storms  arise  they  begin 

they  begin  to  ring,  and  their 
heard  far  adown  the  valley, 
our  Lord  has  hung  prayer-bells 
luman  heart.  But,  alas!  in  the 
and  happiness  of  life  they  are 
d  motionless.  But  when  the 
r  misery  and  disaster  overtake 
ley  do  begin  to  ring!  And  many 
e  who  had  forgotten  how  to  pray 
:  there  how  to  fold  his  hands  once 
lisery  teaches  us  how  to  pray. 
,  too,  it  shall  be  at  home.  Let 
days  now  upon  us,  let  the  war 
at  have  overwhelmed  us,  set  the 
lis  in   rhythmic  swing.     Let  us 

our  struggling  brothers.  And 
on  festive  occasions.  No!  No! 
/  at  all  times.  Just  as  our  fathers 
ir  times  caused  the  bells  to  ring 
ning,  baring  their  heads  when  the 
lick  their  ears,  and  praying,  '  Re- 
1  us,  O  Jesus  Christ,  since  night 
on!'  so  in  like  manner  let  never  a 

without  interceding  for  your 
It  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 
Id  up  his  hands  on  high  until  the 

down  and  Joshua  had  smitten 
^ith  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword. 

battle  is  not  fought  within  a 
/,     But  do  not  weary.     Do  not 


let  your  hands  sink  until  victory  is  won. 
Let  our  prayers  be  a  wall  of  fire  around  the 
camp  of  our  brothers. 

"And  how  it  will  strengthen,  inspire, 
encourage  them,  the  thought:  Thousands 
—  nay,  millions  —  at  home  bear  us  in  their 
praying  hearts.  The  King  of  all  kings  calls 
'Volunteers  to  the  front!  Who  will  pray 
for  the  Fatherland?'  Oh!  if  we  could  say: 
'The  King  called,  and  all,  all  came.  Let 
not  a  single  one  of  us  miss  the  summons. 
He  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  pray.' 

"History  some  day  will  describe  the 
battles  of  these  present  days.  However, 
man  sees  but  what  is  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  can  but  tell  what  the  wisdom  of  the 
leaders,  the  courage  of  his  men,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  weapons  have  done.  Eternity, 
however,  will  disclose  to  our  gaze  more  than 
that,  will  show  how  the  hidden,  unseen 
prayer  of  the  faithful  and  believing  has 
been  a  great  power  in  these  battles,  and 
how  once  more  the  promise  of  old  has  been 
fulfilled:  'Call  upon  Me  in  thine  distress, 
and  I  will  save  thee.' 

"And  therefore:  Cease  not  in  your 
prayers." 

On  the  first  of  August,  1914,  the  Kaiser 
appeared  on  his  balcony  and  commended 
the  German  people  to  a  militant  God  in 
the  approaching  war: 

"A  fateful  hour  has  fallen  for  Germany. 
Envious  peoples  everywhere  are  compelling 
us  to  our  just  defence.  The  sword  has 
been  forced  into  our  hands.  I  hope  that 
if  my  efforts  at  the  last  hour  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  our  opponents  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  us  and  in  maintaining  the  peace, 
we  shall,  with  God's  help,  so  wield  the 
sword  that  we  shall  restore  it  to  its  sheath 
again  with  honor. 

"  War  would  demand  of  us  an  enormous 
sacrifice  in  property  and  life,  but  we  should 
show  our  enemies  what  it  means  to  provoke 
Germany.  And  now  I  command  you  to 
God.  Go  to  church  and  kneel  before  God, 
and  pray  for  His  help  for  our  gallant 
army." 

A  few  days  later  he  opened  the  Reich- 
stag with  these  words: 

"The  world  has  been  a  witness  of  the 
indefatigable  manner  in  which  we  stood 
in  the  front  rank  during  the  worries  and 
troubles  of  recent  years  in  the  endeavor 
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to  spare  the  nations  of  Europe  from  a  war 
between  the  great  Powers. 

"The  greatest  perils  which  had  arisen 
owing  to  the  events  in  the  Balkans  ap- 
peared to  have  been  overcome,  but  then 
the  assassination  of  my  friend,  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  opened  up  a  great 
abyss. 

"  My  ally,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
protection  of  his  empire  against  the  danger- 
ous agitation  existing  in  a  neighboring 
state.  In  pursuing  its  interest  the  Russian 
Empire  stepped  in  the  way  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

"Not  only  our  duty  as  an  ally  called 
us  to  the  side  of  Austria-Hungary,  but  the 
great  task  was  cast  upon  us  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  ancient  community  of  cul- 
ture of  the  two  empires,  to  protect  our  own 
position  against  the  attack  of  unfriendly 
forces. 

"it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  was 
compelled  to  mobilize  my  army  against  a 
neighbor  with  whose  troops  mine  had 
fought  side  by  side  on  so  many  fields  of 
battle,  and  with  sincere  regret  1  saw  the 
breaking  of  a  friendship  to  which  Germany 
had  been  so  faithful. 

"The  Imperial  Russian  Government, 
giving  way  to  an  insatiable  nationalism, 
has  stepped  to  the  side  of  a  state  which, 
through  a  criminal  act,  had  brought  about 
the  calamity  of  this  war. 


"That  France  also  pbced  hersdtfo 
side  of  our  opponent  was  not  soi|i 
to  us.  Only  too  often  had  our  cftii 
bring  about  more  friendly  relatios 
the  French  Republic  come  into  ca 
with  the  expression  of  old  hopes  ud 
long-standing  malice. 

"The  present  situation  arose  uc I 
temporary  conflicts  of  interest  or  i 
matic  combinations,  but  is  the  ica 
ill-will  existing  for  years  aguA 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Cc 
Empire.  We  are  not  pushed  on  b 
desire  of  conquest.  We  are  movidl 
unbending  desire  to  secure  for  on 
and  those  coming  after  us  the  pb 
which  God  has  put  us. 

"  My  Government   and.  above  J 
Chancellor,  tried   until   the  last  o 
to  prevent  the  worst  happening, 
forced  self-defense,  with  clear  coo 
and  clean  hands  we  grasp  the  sword 

"  To  the  peoples  and  races  of  the  ( 
Empire  my  appeal  goes  forth  U 
together  fraternally  with  our  al 
defense  of  that  which  we  have  at 
peaceful  work. 

"Following  the  example  of  on 
fathers,  firm  and  faithful,  earn 
chivalrous,  humble  before  our  G 
ready  to  fight  when  in  face  of  the 
let  us  confide  ourselves  to  the  eve 
Almighty,  who  will  strengthen  our 
and  conduct  it  to  a  good  end." 


THE  POSITION  OF  TURKEY 


BY 


A.  RUSTEM  BEY 

TUUOSB  AMBASSADOft  TO  THX  t'MinU  ITAni 


THE  Editorsof  theWoRLD'sWoRK 
have  asked  me  to  contribute  an 
article  dealing  with  Turkey  as 
an  element  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean situation.  I  gladly  place 
before  the  American  public,  whose  sources 
of  information  concerning  Europe  and 
more  especially  its  southeastern  corner 
are  generally  tainted,  a  statement  de- 
lining  the  conditions  governing  to-day 
or  likely  to  govern  at  a  later  stage  the 


attitude  of  the  country  I  represe 
doing  so  1  have  been  frank  to  the  | 
bluntness  and  express  in  human  tei 
strong  emotions  1  could  not  fail  to 
this  time.  This  may  be  a  departu 
diplomatic  conventions,  but  I  s 
believe  that,  in  this  solemn  hour,  w 
destinies  of  Europe,  of  which  the  0 
Empire  still  forms  part,  arc 
through  a  fiery  furnace,  it  would  be 
mistake  for  those  holding  responsib 
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maintain  the  cult  of  worn-out  forms 
mute.  1  f  further  complications,  that 
y  further  horrors,  are  to  be  avoided, 
epresenting  their  respective  coun- 
lould  not  indulge  in  the  circumlo- 
and  the  dilution  of  terms  which 
iistomary  in  official  style,  but  should 
X)ld  statements  forcibly  reflecting 
ings  of  their  nations. 
weeks  ago  Turkey  was  credited 
le  intention  of  declaring  war  on 
This  has  not  come  to  pass, 
[this  article  was  written  on  August 
>he  is  represented  as  being  on  the 
)f  actively  joining  Germany  and 
-Hungary.  Should  this  be  true  it 
mean  that  a  radical  change  has 
)Iace  in  the  policy  of  the  Sublime 
vhich,  as  defined  in  several  ofTicial 
tions  on  her  part,  was  that  of  neu- 
up  to  the  15  th  of  August.  Having 
ut  off  from  code  communication 
len  with  my  Government,  I  am  not 
sition  to  make  a  definite  statement 
ny  developments  in  the  situation, 
im  loath  to  believe  that  my  country 
nge  into  the  fray.  I  beg  and  pray 
le  necessity  for  such  a  portentous 
I  may  not  have  arisen.  If,  how- 
urkey  has  really  resolved  to  throw 
ght  into  the  Austrian-German  side 
scales  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the 
ation  and  despair  caused  through- 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  by 
isfer  to  the  British  flag  of  the  two 
lughts  which  were  building  for  her 
and,  the  latest  —  I  wish  I  could  say 
t  —  of  a  long  series  of  attacks  by 
Britain  on  Turkish  interests  and 
.  Whether  Great  Britain  had  or 
the  right  to  take  over  these  ships  is 
rial.  To  her,  who  enjoys  an  over- 
ig  superiority  over  Germany  at  sea 
acting  in  conjunction  with  two 
aval  Powers  agairtst  her,  they  were 
isary.  To  Turkey  they  meant 
ing  by  reason  of  the  independence 
ould  have  conferred  upon  her  in 
to  Greece.  At  the  very  least  G reat 
should  have  paid  for  them  on  the 
She  has  not  settled  the  account 
itenting  herself  with  making  liberal, 
beral  promises  of  compensation 
the  war! 


That  Great  Britain  should  have  adopted 
a  course  of  systematic  hostility  to  Turkey 
—  a  string  of  other  instances  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  the  loud  and  ostentatious 
support  she  gave  to  the  Balkan  Allies  all 
through  the  Balkan  crisis,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  her  treaty  engagements  pledg- 
ing her  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  while  adding  insult  to 
injury  —  is  the  strongest  proof  among 
many  others  of  the  narrow-mindedness 
and  prejudice  with  which  her  later-day 
statesmen,  so  different  alas!  from  the 
Palmerstons,  the  Salisburys,  the  Disraelis, 
deal  with  vital  problems.  The  after  ef- 
fects of  the  present  struggle,  whether  it 
end  in  triumph  or  in  defeat  for  the  Triple 
Entente,  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  folly 
of  a  policy  aiming  at  the  weakening  of 
Turkey  and  her  humiliation — that  Turkey, 
who  has  tried  hard  to  remain  a  friend 
of  Great  Britain  despite  all.  But  it  will 
be  too  late  and  they  will  stand  condemned 
before  the  British  nation  of  the  grossest 
misconception  of  its  interests.  At  least 
let  them  refrain  at  this,  maybe  the  elev- 
enth hour,  when  everything  is  in  the  bal- 
ance, from  addressing  threats  to  Turkey. 
This  will  be  only  adding  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  errors  in  their  attitude  toward 
that  country. 

In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  to- 
ward Turkey  1  will  quote  the  following 
extracts  from  statements  made  at  the 
Ottoman  Association  in  London  on  the 
1 1  th  of  February  last,  all  by  Englishmen 
of  high  standing: 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  (who  prej'ded): 
".  .  .  .  If  Turkey  nc^ed  us,  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  needed  Turkey.  She 
formed  part  of  that  neutral  zone  which 
generations  of  our  ablest  statesmen  had 
considered  necessary  for  the  defence  and 
consolidation  of  our  Indian  Empire.  She 
also  formed  part  of  the  line  of  communi- 
cation to  that  Australasia  which  was 
destined  to  be  another  North  America  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  had,  therefore, 
political  interestsof  the  greatest  magnitude 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
Turkey.  We  had  also  great  economic  in- 
terests which  would  be  lost  if  Turkey 
should  pass  under  the  docxiii^v:^ti  ^^  ^^ec^ 
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other  industrial  state  or  states.  The  in- 
terest of  this  country  in  every  respect  was 
that  we  should  remain  the  friend  of  Turkey 
and  of   Turkish   regeneration.     (Cheers) 

SirJohnD.  Rees,  M.  P.:  ".  .  .  He 
had  the  highest  admiration  for  the  Turk 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  lack 
of  sympathy  exhibited  of  late  toward  him 
.  .  .  .  Hehoped  that  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Association  a  new  era  would  be 
commenced  and  that  our  old  traditional 
friend,  the  Turk,  would  once  more  be 
appreciated/' 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Pickthall:  ".  .  . 
Why  was  Turkey  shut  out  from  the  decent 
money  markets  of  the  world?  Why  was 
the  French  loan  still  withheld?  Simply 
because  Turkey  showed  a  fierce  determin- 
ation to  resist  the  further  degradation  of 
her  country.  She  was  determined  to  do 
the  work  that  England  was  by  treaty 
bound  to  do  for  her,  to  maintain  her  in- 
tegrity. We  should  have  secured  to 
Turkey  fair  financial  treatment,  which  was 
all  she  needed  to  becomeagainthestrongest 
bulwark  of  our  Indian  Empire.    .     .     ." 

Mr.  Harold  Cox  moved:  'That  this 
meeting  regrets  that  the  recent  policy  of 
Great  Britain  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  persistently  directed  against  the 
Turkish  Empire.  .  .  .  In  his  judg- 
ment Sir  Edward's  foreign  policy  had  been 
marked  by  a  long  series  of  disastrous  blun- 
ders. Take,  first,  what  was  said  before  the 
war.  It  was  stated  that  war  should  not 
result  in  any  territorial  readjustments 
because  everybody  believed  that  Turkey 
was  going  to  win.  Afterward  the  Powers 
forgot  their  resolution  and  allowed  the 
Balkan  States  to  take  the  greater  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  Then  when  the  Turks 
occupied  Adrianople,  first  Sir  E.  Gray  and 
then  Mr.  Asquith  ordered  them  to  clear 
out,  because  they  were  so  instructed  by 
Russia.  Turkey  remained  in  Adrianople. 
So  England  had  been  dishonored  by  try- 
ing to  deprive  Turkey  of  winning  back 
one  of  her  famous  cities  and  having  failed. 
We  now  had  the  question  of  the  Islands 
and  Albania.  The  ^^gean  Islands  must 
go  to  Greece  because  there  was  a  consider- 
able Greek  population.  Suppose  there 
was  a  considerable  German  population  in 


the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  there  was  insn 
was  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  be  handed i 
to  the  German  rule?  (Laughter.)  T 
islands  were  essential  to  the  defenced 
Dardanelles,  yet  we  threatened  tonsel 
in  order  to  compel  Turkey  to  pn\ 
up.  The  whole  of  our  foreign  poliqri 
Sir  Edward  Grey  went  to  the  Fa 
Office  had  been  marked  by  subscni 
to  Russia;  it  had  been  to  kecpTi 
weak  in  order  that  she  might  be  i 
when  Russia  wanted  to  swaUov 
When  Turkey  asked  for  Engiishn 
help  in  Armenia  Sir  E.  Grey  refm 
cause  Russia  wished  to  keep  Armcu 
state  of  disorder.  And  disorder  i 
robbery,  rape,  and  murder.  At  tbep 
moment  England,  professedly  a  Chi 
Power,  was  conniving  at  those  crii 
order  that  it  might  be  a  mouthful  i 
Russian  Empire.     .     .     ." 

The  Hon.  Walter  Guiness,  N 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  wt 
ported  by  Professor  E.  D,  Brown 
carried  unanimously. 

turkey's  relations  to  germa 

Yes,  if  Turkey  breaks  with  the 
Entente  it  will  be  largely  through  th 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  seizure  of  tl 
Turkish  ships  shows  that  the  Ot 
Empire  has  nothing  to  hope  and 
thing  to  fear  from  her.  When  she di 
that  she  meant  to  observe  a  strict  neu 
she  was  perfectly  sincere.  It  is  tni 
she  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  ( 
mobilization,  but  this  was  in  the 
of  a  precautionary  measure  dcstit 
safeguard  the  security  of  her  terr 
A  painful  experience  has  taught  h« 
she  is  denied  in  practice  the  guaran 
international  law  and  that  she  can  be 
time  the  sudden  victim  of  armed  a 
sion.  It  is  because  she  would  not 
herself  any  more  to  be  overtaken  b 
a  contingency  that  she  called  her 
manhood  to  arms.  It  is  also  true 
German  mission  headed  by  General 
von  Sanders  is  in  charge  of  the  reorg 
tion  of  her  land  forces,  but  that  do 
mean,  as  some  believe,  and  other 
ingenuous,  affect  to  believe,  that  si 
abdicated  into  its  hands.  1  ndeed,  i 
there  was  a  soldier  who  was  jealous 
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ty  and  a  Turk  who  was  nothing  but 
t  is  the  young  and  famous  Minister 
•,  Enver  Pasha.  To  speak  of  him 
ch  other  members  of  the  Turkish 
t  as  Prince  Said  Halim  Pacha 
Bey,  Djemal  Pacha,  Djavid  Bey  — 
1  of  strong  and  original  minds  and 
patriotism  —  as  tools  of  the  Kaiser 
;  representatives,  is  an  absurd  per- 

of  fact  proceeding  from  brains 
d  with  the  fear  of  Germany, 
les,  there  is  also  a  large  British 
Tiission  in  Turkey,  and  a  consider- 
imber  of  French  specialists  are  in 
iioy, 

oubt,  Turkey  has  a  great  regard  for 
ly,  as  it  seems  to  me  every  other 
must  have  which  is  not  absolutely 

by  prejudice;  and  may  have  con- 
at  one  time  or  another  the  advis- 
of  cooperating  with  her;  but  she  is 
her  beck  and  call,  and  has  never 

She  has  not  been  "hypnotized" 
he  operation  has  been  called  —  by 
lomatists  and  soldiers,  which  if  it 
le  case  would  only  mean  that  they 
:verer  than  their  rivals.  Rather 
reat  Britain  and  France,  especially 
:er,  hypnotized  themselves  into  the 
are  that  Germany  is  everywhere 
;ession  of  men's  minds  and  souls, 
ly's  attitude  toward  Turkey  has 
^ays  been  above  reproach;  but  that 
other  great  Powers  has  been  much 
;  and  when,  two  years  ago,  the 
)f  Europe  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
a,  saw  in  what  was  considered  to 

agony  of  Turkey  an  opportunity 
iring  contumely  and  obloquy  upon 
insulting  and  mocking  her  —  truly, 
Tiest  exhibition  Christianity  and 
italism  ever  gave  to  the  world  — 
ly,  alone  of  the  group  of  nations 
g  to  be  the  guides  of  humanity, 
vords  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
or  that  distressed  country.  The 
who  may  serve  as  a  model  in  this  as 
ral  other  respects  to  many  another 
priding  itself  upon  the  superiority 
ivilization,  know  how  to  be  grate- 
:  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  their 
)  Germany  in  this  connection  by 
;  the  sword  in  her  behalf.  Par- 
on  in   a   war  can  be  determined 


only  by  the  call  of  vital  interests  or 
loss  of  poise  resulting  from  unend  rable 
provocation.  In  what  degree  the  one  or 
the  other  or  both  have  operated  to  bring 
about  a  departure  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
from  her  original  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
struggle  between  the  two  systems  of  Pow- 
ers in  Europe,  1  repeat,  1  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

THE   ytCEAN    ISLANDS 

Another  question  which  presents  con- 
siderable interest  is  whether  Turkey  will 
take  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportun- 
ity offered  to  her  to  recover  Mytilene, 
Chio,  and  Samos,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Greece  during  the  first  Balkan  war  with 
the  other  islands  of  the  /€gean  not  occu- 
pied by  Italy. 

Turkey  has  not  bowed  and  will  not  bow 
to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  leaving  the  Greeks  in  posses- 
sion of  these  three  islands.  Their  popula- 
tion is  no  doubt  Greek,  but  they  form  part 
of  the  geographical  system  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  its  coast, 
they  would  certainly  be  used  by  the  chau- 
vinistic propounders  of  the  "Great  Idea" 
as  bases  for  bringing  into  existence  the  same 
revolutionary  agitation  among  the  Greek 
population  fringing  the  mainland  as  was 
created  and  kept  up  so  successfully  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey  by  Greeks,  Bulgars, 
and  Serbs  in  Macedonia.  Greek  imper- 
ialism, which  is  founded  on  the  pretensions 
of  a  race  numbering  at  the  very  outside 
7,000,000,  whose  principal  qualities  are 
gesticulation  and  declamation,  does  not 
seriously  threaten  Constantinople,  whose 
capture  is  also  modestly  included  in  its 
programme.  But  with  Mytilene,  Chio, 
and  Samos  governed  from  Athens  it  could 
make  itself  dangerously  felt  in  Anatolia. 
A  minor,  but  still  intolerable,  inconven- 
ience would  result  to  Turkey  from  the 
possession  of  these  islands  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  irresistible  inclination  of  the  race 
for  contraband  trade.  For  these  reasons, 
but  more  especially  for  the  first,  Turkey 
is  absolutely  bent  upon  re^tablishing  her 
rule  in  the  islands  in  question,  a  rule  which 
meant  a  very  liberal  autonomy  for  its  in- 
habitants before  as  it  will  mean  hereafter. 
To  her  their  recovecv  vs  vit«swj\w»aSfcHi>c^ 
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H-T.*i:r.   s-.l  ;:5l>       *»'-  Sfxr^er  had  the 

in^:  -r^  cr/.\:.tz  \\  s.r.::,.  arxi  cxperaticr. 
than  tr.^,.  -'^r.c^i  erect.r.^  :on::':ca::.ns 
aga:r.::  '-^ne  ar.'-.thcr  en  Their  ccmnxn 
frontier.  The  fact  i=  that  Serbia,  debarred 
a-,  ihe  '\\  fror?.  za:n:n2  c.rec:  access  to  the 
Adriatic,  ha=  f'orrr.ed  krcre:  plans  to  wrest 
fronn  Greece  the  narrow-  strip  of  territor. 
which  to-day  separates  her  from  Salonica, 
and  Greece.,  to  -^hom  the  installation  of 
Servia  in  the  province  of  Monastir  be- 
came from  the  day  of  its  consummation 
a  yjurce  of  national  heartburning,  is  also 
thinking  of  the  campaign  that  will  trans- 
fer to  her  this  territory  which,  ethnograph- 
ically  speaking,  is  really  neither  Greek 
nor  Servian  but  Turkish  and  Bulgarian. 
Roumania,  on  the  other  hand,  has  already 
ceased  to  be  a  sincere  supporter  of  the 
treaty  signed  under  her  dictation  in  her 
capital  only  a  year  ago,  as  the  result  of  her 
intervention  in  the  second  Balkan  war, 
when  all  the  parties  to  it  were  exhausted  — 
an  achievement  of  opportunist  diplomacy 
aiming  at  the  maintenance  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Balkans  through  the  legis- 
lation of  Servian  and  Greek  conquests  as 
against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

Why  this  rapid  retraction?  Because  so 
far  as  Greece  is  concerned  the  massacre  five 
months  ago,  in  a  place  called  Koritza,  of 
Koutzo-Vlaks  (Macedonian  Roumanians) 
including  their  bishop,  by  local  Greeks  who 
had  rebelled  against  Albanian  rule  under 
the  leadership  of  oflficers  and  with  the  help 
of  soldiers  from  the  Greek  army,  reminded 
her  sharply  of  the  deep-seated  antagonism 
existing  between  the  two  countries  and,  so 
far  as  Servia  is  concerned,  because  Rou- 
mania realized,  on  second  thought,  her 
first  having  been  formed  somewhat  hastily. 
that  an  aggrandized  Servia  flanking  her  to 


:be  vest  vhes:  she  is  already  flanki 
EziC  r;.  the  gieantic  pairc»Ti  of  ih< 
5-xv  nate^  was  nc*t  precisely  a  1 
*ij:?5e  :  i^Turjes  called  for  her  pn 
.  3e  further  prospects  of  expansioi 
'M  efc«::nuJ  defeat  of  Austria-I 
hiiii  ^M\  to  Ser\-ia,  have  made 
prc-ised  solicitude  for  the  latter 
ests  entirely  cod  off.  Indeed,  t 
irydkations  since  the  outbreak  ol  h 
that  she  is  drawing  close  to  Turkey 
saria-  Montenegro,  the  Lilliputis 
dom  in  the  northwestern  comei 
Balkan  peninsula,  which  would  n 
in  any  case  except  as  an  instanc 
traordinar>-  blustering  and  theatri 
turing,  is  engaged  in  "annexing" 
and  Herzegovina  from  Austria.  1 
Balkan  country  which  is  free  to 
of  its  resources  as  it  chooses,  \ 
has  entirely  made  up  her  differed 
Turkey.  Not  only  is  this  the  case 
result  of  the  second  Balkan  \ 
brought  about  a  close  community 
between  the  two  countries.  Tur 
come  to  consider  her  continents 
as  a  good  riddance,  so  that  the  pa 
desire  of  Bulgaria  to  recover  from 
some  of  the  territory  taken  from 
but  ceded  to  the  former  under  the 
sion  of  defeat  in  the  second  Balk 
does  not  clash  with  Turkish  asp: 
which  are  directed  only  toward 
occupation  of  the  strategically  in 
y€gean  islands.  In  one  word  th 
lived  "Christian"  alliance  of  the 
has  no  more  chance  of  resuscitatii 
the  dead  of  the  second  Balkan  wa 
brought  it  to  an  end. 

How  could  it,  when  the  differen 
tian  sects,  meeting  in  Jerusalen 
repeatedly  fought  with  one  anothe 
very  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulcl 
have  been  prevented  from  contir 
profane  the  shrine  with  these  scenes 
guinary  violence  only  by  the  pei 
presence  of  a  squad  of  Turkish  soIdi< 
with  fixed  bayonets,  keep  them  a 
Truly  an  eloquent  comment,  more  i 
even  than  the  massacres  commi 
the  Balkan  States. 

Thus  the  great  Powers  being 
in  war,  with  the  exception  of  Ital 
must  give  undivided  attention  to 
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on  in  central  Europe,  and  Greece 

condemned  to  isolation,  the  situa- 
5  politically  very  favorable  to  Turkish 
1.  The  Turkish  army  of  to-day  is  a 
/  superior  instrument  to  that  with 
I  Turkey  fought  the  allies  and  de- 
1  Bulgaria.  Yes,  Turkey  defeated 
iria  at  Tchataldja  as  a  result  of  which 
iria  sued  for  peace.     But  this  is  an- 

story.  Thanks  to  the  transfer  of 
oehen  and  Breslau  to  the  Turkish  flag, 
I  gives  Turkey  to-day  the  same  super- 

in  the  /Egean  which  the  Averojf  gave 
eece  during  the  first  Balkan  war,  the 
jr  can  attack  the  latter  on  the  sea 
every  chance  of  success.  This  is  a 
i  dramatic  change  in  the  relation 
e  another  of  the  two  rivals  for  naval 
macy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
omething  almost  providential  in  it, 
it  not  only  shows  Greece  deprived  of 
le  advantages  which  she  expected  to 
e  from  the  acquisition  of  the  Idaho 
Mississippi,  but  compensates  Turkey 
le  loss  of  the  Sultan  Osman  and  Recb^ 
taken  over  by  England  just  as  they 
going  to  be  delivered  to.  her.  No 
t  these  two  ships  represent  a  fighting 
r  which  is  considerably  superior  to 
)f  the  Goeben  and  her  companion,  but, 
jas  the  former  might  not  have  reached 
ish  waters,  the  latter,  called  by  new 
s  and  flying  the  Star  and  Crescent,  are 
^  anchored  at  Constantinople.  This 
first  smile  Fortune  has  bestowed  upon 
ey  for  many  a  year  and  the  first  frown 
as  cast  on  Greece,  to  whom  it  should 
i  indication  of  the  proverbial  ficRle- 
[)f  the  goddess.  If  Greece  was  vic^ 
IS  in  1912-13,  which  was  largely,  al- 
exclusively,  the  effect  of  luck,  she 
^ery  thoroughly  beaten  by  Turkey  in 
when  the  Fates  looked  on  impartially, 
ntransigent  policy  in  regard  to  the 
sted  islands  and  the  general  arrogance 
r  attitude  toward  Turkey  may  bring 
her  an  even  greater  chastisement. 
LIS  the  political  as  well  as  the  mil- 
situation  is  favorable  to  immediate 


Turkish  action  in  view  of  the  recovery 
from  Greece  of  her  lost  islands.  And  yet, 
I  feel  sure  she  will  not  move.  The  reason 
is  very  simple.  She  must  husband  all  her 
resources  and  keep  them  intact  so  as  to  be 
in  the  best  possible  position  to  meet  an 
aggression  on  the  part  of  some  great  Power 
which  at  the  end  of  the  present  struggle 
may  feel  free  and  disposed  to  attack  her. 
And  this  constitutes  a  third  contingency  in 
the  present  situation.  More  than  one  Euro- 
pean Power  has  still  designs  on  Tur- 
key. Great  Britain  swooped  on  Egypt  in 
1884  and  has  practically  annexed  that 
essentially  Mussulman  territory,  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
than  which  a  more  solemn  international 
pact  has  never  been  concluded  and  which, 
drawn  up  largely  under  her  dictation, 
pledged  her,  with  the  other  great  Euro- 
pean Powers,  to  respect  themselves  and 
defend  against  others  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Italy 
proceeded  in  the  same  violently  arbitrary 
manner  in  regard  to  Libya.  What  guar- 
antee has  Turkey  that  she  is  not  exposed 
to  some  new  act  of  spoliation  on  the  part 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  some  of  which  are  denouncing 
Germany  very  loudly  for  her  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality  but  are  themselves 
among  the  greatest  treaty  breakers  of  the 
world? 

In  this  connection  1  would  add  that  if 
Turkey  is  again  assailed  by  a  great  Power 
she  will  fight  with  the  determination  and 
heroism  of  despair,  and  I,  for  one,  would 
strongly  advise  her,  no  matter  who  her 
adversary,  to  call  to  her  assistance  the 
whole  Mussulman  world.  Yes,  a  new 
attack  upon  Turkey,  proceeding  as  it 
would  from  the  fact  that  she  is  practically 
outlawed  because  she  is  Mussulman,  would 
justify  in  unfurling  the  Green  Banner  of 
the  Prophet  —  proclaiming  a  Holy  War. 
Even  so  she  might  fall,  but  this  would  be 
sowing  the  seeds  of  an  even  more  exten- 
sive and  desperate  struggle  than  the  one 
that  is  raging  to-day. 
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AG  R EAT  army  in  the  field  is 
one  of  the  most  cumbersome 
machines  yet  devised  by  man. 
On  one  hand  it  represents  the 
maximum  of  human  force  and 
brutal  power  of  destruction;  on  the  other 
it  is  sensitive  to  certain  threats  and  influ- 
ences to  a  degree  that  is  almost  incredible. 
The  movements  of  an  army  are  hedged 
about  with  innumerable  restrictions.  They 
can  be  made  only  in  certain  directions  and 
under  certain  conditions,  and  if  these 
change  unexpectedly  the  entire  scheme 
must  as  a  rule  be  altered  completely.  Two 
opposing  armies  do  not  resemble  two 
gladiators  shifting  their  position  at  will 
in  an  arena,  but  can  best  be  likened  to  two 
fencers  fighting  on  a  single  plank  across 
an  abyss.  They  can  thrust  or  parry,  ad- 
vance or  retreat  within  an  area  of  extra- 
ordinary limitation,  but  if  they  fail  to 
keep  their  footing  their  destruction  is 
certain. 

Every  great  army  possesses  a  General 
StaflF,  composed  of  picked  officers  whose 
function  is  to  study  military  conditions 
in  time  of  peace  and  to  formulate  plans 
of  campaign  for  war  that  are  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  embrace,  so  far  as  the  hu- 
man mind  can  foresee,  ail  conditions  under 
which  the  nation's  forces  can  be  called 
upon  to  operate  and  to  provide  against  all 
possible  contingencies.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  all  plans  of  campaign  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  armies,  because  they 
represent  the  principal  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  and,  once  disposed  of,  the  task 
of  capturing  fortresses  or  important  cities 
either  by  siege  or  by  starving  them  into 
submission  is  a  secondary  consideration 
and  usually  merely  a  matter  of  time.  On 
the  General  Staff  also  devolves  the  task  of 


selecting  the  territory  through  whid 
armies  will  move  and  where  they  mil 
counter  the  enemy.  This  is  known  is 
"  theatre  of  operations,"  and  in  it  ai 
be  found  certain  "strategic  points," (I 
which  are  important  to  seize  or  when 
cisive  actions  may  be  fought.  Tha 
cisiveness  may  arise  from  two  causes: 
from  their  being  points  or  lines  of  pes 
ent  geographical  importance — for 
ample,  Paris  and  the  rivers  Oise  and  H 
in  northern  France;  the  Meuse,  i 
Namur,  and  Antwerp,  in  Belgium 
Mosel,  Coblenz,  Mainz,  Leipzig,  and 
lin,  in  Germany;  Brest-Litovsk 
Kovno  in  western  Russia;  and  V 
and  the  Danube  ia  Austria  —  and 
ondly,  from  the  relation  which  o 
localities  bear  to  the  positions  and  ( 
tions  of  the  respective  armies.  Gen 
speaking,  the  points  in  this  latter  cat 
are  situated  on  the  enemy's  flank 
the  reason  that  their  possession  facil 
cutting  the  adversary  off  from  his  b; 
supplies  and  from  his  secondary  a 
without  exposing  one's  self  to  a  si 
risk.  As  a  rule  every  capital,  heir 
cated  at  the  converging  of  the  main 
of  that  country,  is  a  strategic  point ' 
importance  is  enhanced  by  politica 
sentimental  reasons.  Defiles  and  ] 
are  also  strategic  points  when  they 
stitute  the  only  avenues  leading  to  ] 
of  importance  in  the  theatre  of  opera 
Deserts  and  swamps,  being  often  ii 
sable,  may  often  be  strategic  points 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  i 
that  an  invasion  of  northern  France, 
Paris  as  the  objective,  is  facilitated  t 
rivers  converging  near  the  capital, 
prohibit  the  French  from  using  the 
lines  of  defense,   whereas    a    mov< 
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A    MOVABLE  CUPOLA 
,A  GERMAN  DEVICE  FROM  THE  FAMOUS  KRUPP  WORKS  WHICH  ENABLES  A  PHOTcr.TED  5.7-CENTIMETRE  [2.24-INCH] 
GUN  TO  BE   BROUGHT  INTO  ACTION  AT  DIFFERENT  POINTS  ALONG  A  LINE  OF  INTRENCHMENTS 


i^inst  Berlin  undertaken  from  any  direc- 
tkm  except  the  northeast  or  southeast 
must  necessarily  be  hampered  by  the  num- 
ber of  rivers  to  be  crossed  and  opposition 
which  may  be  encountered  at  each  one. 

Strategy  is  the  art  of  manceuvering 
troops  in  the  theatre  of  oper;;tions  and 
beyond  the  presence  of  the  enemy;  tactics, 
Chat  of  handling  troops  in  actual  contact 
with  an  enemy.    Other  things  being  equal, 


the  strongest  force  will,  always  win,  and 
the  object  of  strategy  is  to  place  at  the 
decisive  point  or  points  in  the  theatre  of 
operations  forces  superior  in  number  to 
those  of  the  adversary.  The  aim  of 
strategy  never  changes,  and  the  true  test 
of  strategic  operations  is  successful  battle 
wherein  the  adversary's  forces  are  deprived 
of  the  power  of  further  resistance:  The 
final  stroke  is  the  pursuit  which  completes 


DIGGING   INTO   A    FORTRESS 

THE  WHfTB  LINES  SHOW  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SAPS  OR  TRENCHES  BY  WHICH  THE  BESIEGERS  APPROACH 

A  FORTRBSB  WfTHOUT  BEING  SUBJECT  TO  THE  DIRECT  FIRE  OF  ITS  DEFENDERS 
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ARTILLERY    PROTECTED  BY  AS 
INTRENXHMENT 
ON  THE    CREST   OF   A    RIDGE 

the  dispersal  and  annihilation  of  t1 
emy.  It  therefore  follows  that  aO 
tegic  operations  are  eventually  depc 
upon  the  power  to  fight  and  that  it  is 
to  conduct  an  army  to  a  decisive 
unless  it  can  maintain  its  advanti 
battle. 

The  object  of  tactics  is  identid 
that  of  strategy,  the  sole  difference 
that  it  is  limited  to  armies  in  the  prcsi 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
ods  by  which  it  attains  its  end  u 
stantly  changing,  owing  to  improw 
in  weapons,  ammunition,  aids  to  i 
such  as  fort  iftcat ions,  whether  pen 
or  of  the  temporary  sort,  such  su 
intrenchments,  the  means  of  asccrt 
information  as  to  t  he  location  of  the  ei 
troops,  and  to  innumerable  other  a 

Once  the  theatre  of  operations  hx 
decided  upon,  the  next  step  is  the  sd 
of  a  main  base  —  that  is,  the  line 
which  the  advance  is  to  be  begun  or  t< 
which  a  retreat  is  to  be  made  and 
which  the  principal  supply  oJ  prori 
ammunition,  and  reinforcemcnls  an 
warded  to  the  front  in  a  wori 
wherewithal  to  wage  wa  r  Bases  I 
two  kinds,  single  or  double.    A  lai|i 


A  PROTECTED  HOWITZER 
A  STEEL  CUPOLA  FOR  A  4.7-INCH  HOWITICR. 
A  PLUNGING  FIRE  FROM  OTHER  MORTARS  OK  HOW 
CAN  HIT  A  PIECE  OP  ORDNANCE  THUS  MOUNTED 
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PIECES    POSTED   ON    THE    REVERSE    SLOPE   OF    A    CREST,    WITHOUT    INTRENCHING 


'er  constitutes  the  best  single  base, 
y  if  it  be  well  fortified  and  have 
points  for  crossing  protected  by 
eads.  The  longer  the  base  the 
:he  advantage  to  be  derived  there- 

that  it  permits  movements  to  be 
3m  any  point  of  its  entire  length 
iers  it  more  difficult  for  the  army 
it  oflF  from  it,  but  conversely  it  is 
>  protect  than  a  short  base.  1  n  the 
war  the  principal  German  base  is 
le,  and  advances  can  be  made  from 
It  between  Basle  on  the  south  to 
t  where  it  enters  Holland  on  the 
Even  more  advantageous  is  a 
)ase,  which  is  one  forming  a  re-en- 
ngle,  one  face  of  which  projects 
e  side  of  the  theatre  of  operations. 
>on  is  obvious,  since  it  permits  an 

to  be  made  from  either  side  of 
le.  To  illustrate:  Once  the  Ger- 
e  in  complete  possession  of  Bel- 
ley  will  have  a  double  base,  the 


DE   LOUP,      OR 


'  WOLVES' 


HOLES 


1ARP  STAKES  IN  THEM,  TO  IMPEDE  ATTACKS 
l-ORTRESSfeS,  PARTICULARLr  EFFECTIVE 
:AVALRr 


Rhine  forming  one  side  of  the  angle  and 
Belgium  the  other.  The  longer  the  Bel- 
gian side  the  more  easily  they  can  threaten 
the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Allies  within 
the  angle.  A  strong  frontier  with  natural 
or  artificial  barriers  offers  a  solid  base, 
although  inferior  to  those  just  described. 
As  an  army  moves  forward  it  may  form 
additional  bases  —  called  secondary  or 
eventual  bases  —  in  order  to  supplement 
its  main  base,  but  these  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  parallel  to  the  principal  base. 


SHELTER   TRENCH,   OR   RIFLE    PIT 
WHICH     CAN     BE    CONSTRUCTED     BY    THE    SOLDIER 
WITH    A   SHOVEL   IN   30   MINUTES.      IT    IS    ONE     FOOT 
DEEP   AND    5    FEET  WIDE;    THE   MOUND  OF   EARTH    IS 
2    FEET  THICK   AND    1 5    INCHES   HIGH 


AFTER  AN   HOUR  S   WORK 
SHELTER    TRENCH     DEEPENED    TO   i8   INCHES  AND 
MOUND  RAISED  TO  l)  FEET,  PERMITTING  THE   KNEEL- 
ING  POSITION  TO   BE  USED  IN   FIRING 


AFTER   TWO  OR  THREE    HOURS     WORK 
THE  TRENCH  WIDENED  TO  8  FEET  AND  THE  MOUND 
INCREASED  TO   A    HEIGHT   OF    )    FEET    AND   A   THICK- 
NESS   OF   ABOUT  4   FEET,  THUS     PERMITTING  AN   UP- 
RIGHT  POSITION    IN   FIRING 
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CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE 


LIKE   WIRE    ENTANCLEMEKTB    THESE    ARE   USED  TO    HAMPER   THE   At>VAKC£    OF    AN    £NEMV 

FICAT10N5 


Zones  of  operation  comprise  a  certain 
part  of  the  theatre  of  war  traversed  by  an 
army  having  a  fixed  goal,  regardless  of 
whether  such  an  army  operates  singly  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  armies. 

The  direction  whereby  an  army  ad- 
vances from  its  base  is  known  as  the  "  line 
of  operations,"  and  this  direction  is  largely 
determined  by  the  configuration  of  the  base 
or  bases.  Lines  of  operation  arc  of  several 
sorts:  simple,  double,  interior,  exterior, 
concentric,  divergent,  deep,  secondary,  and 
accidental.  The  terms  explain  themselves 
with  two  exceptions.     Double  lines  of  op- 


eration are  those  followed  by  tiiOL_ 
independent  armies  operating  from  < 
ent  points  of  the  same  frontier  or  bise,i 
as  will  be  used  in  the  present  war  by 
Germans  against  the  French  and  bj 
Russians  against  the  Germans  and  Ai 
ans.  The  most  important  are  "id 
lines":  that  is,  those  used  by  one  or 
armies  in .  a  central  position  when  a 
against  adversaries  outside  that  pas 
An  excellent  illustration  would  be  the 
to  be  employed  by  the  Germans  in 
they  are  hemmed  in  and  attacked  s 
taneously  by  the  Russians  on  the  cas 


A  DEFENCE  AGAINST  STORMING 
TYPICAL  GRILLE  WITH  PROJECTING  SPIKES  AND  WIRE  ENTANGLEMENT  PLACED  IN  THE  BOTTOM  OF   « 
ditch"  or  A  FORTIFICATION.      THE  IRON  POSTS  ARE  ALL  FIRMLY  SET    IN   CONCRETE.      WIRE    ENTANGLE* 
IDLNIICAL  WITH  THE  ABOVE  ARE   ALSO  PLACED   OUTSIDE    THE    FIRST   LINE   OF    FORTS   TO    IMPE'.E    THE 
APPROACH   OF   AN    LNbMY.      SUCH   OBSTRUCTIONS   ARE    USUALLY  CARRIED   BY  COUNTER-MINING    OR    Sa 
UNDLK  llffM 


Mlies  on  the  west.  The  advantaj^e 
►rred  by  interior  lines  lies  in  their 
ing  the  possessor  to  concentrate  on 
iven  point  a  greater  mass  than  that 
opponents  for  the  reason  that  he 
shorter  distance  to  move  and  the 
kommunication  between  the  parts  of 
krces  is  closer  than  that  of  the  enemies 
piling  on  exterior  lines.  The  crux 
pood  plan  of  campaign  is  the  selection 
line  of  operations  so  located  as  to  per- 
the  placing  in  action  at  the  decisive 
i  of  greater  numbers  than  the  enemy, 
j  a  line  should  be  directed  to  a  point 
«id  the  enemy's  flank  but  not  so  far 
lid  him  that  he  will  readily  comprehend 
ftirpose  and  be  prepared  to  frustrate 
i  a  counter-stroke, 

le  line  of  communications  —  the  one 
fhich  all  supplies  are  forwarded  from 
principal  or  secondary  base  to  the 
i — ^is  usually  identical  in  direction 
I  the  line  of  operations.  One  of  the 
lest  proi)fs  of  skill  in  war  is  the  abillt) 
k  combine  one's  own  march  as  to  seize 
pemy's  communications  without  losing 

town.  As  no  army  can  long  exist 
cut  off  from  its  supplies,  whether  of 
J  ammunition,  or  reinforcements.  ever>' 
fal  is  compelled  to  safeguard  his  line 
immunications  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ky.  Napoleon  declared  that  for  every 
he  directed  to  the  front  he  took  three 
be  rear  The  simplest  method  to 
e's  own  line  of  communications  is 


IRON 

A  COULACSIWUE  DEVICE,  LIKIi  THAT  OF  A  WATHH-lOWm, 
VERY  USEFUL  FOR  RECONNAl&ftANCE  IN  FLAT  COUNTIlY 
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to  keep  the  centre  of  one's  army  at  right 
an^es  to  the  extremity  of  that  line  nearest 
the  enemy,  but,  as  is  obvious,  such  a  course 
restricts  the  movements  greatly.  On  the 
other  hand,  strategic  considerations  some- 
times render  advisable  a  change  of  front 
by  pivoting  on  a  certain  point,  which  re- 
sults in  the  formation  of  an  army  parallel 
to  the  line  of  communications.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  utmost  care  must 
be  taken  to  strengthen  the  wing  or  flank 
from  which  the  line  of  communications 
extends  back  to  the  base,  lest  the  enemy 
break  through  on  that  side  and  sever  the 
army  from  its  supplies. 

A  "strategic  front**  is  that  embraced 
between  certain  important  positions  facing 
the  enemy  and  occupied  successively  by  an 
army  as  it  advances  in  the  theatre  of  oper- 
ations. The  criterion  of  a  great  general  is 
^is  ability  to  keep  the  strategic  front  of  his 
columns  extended  as  much  as  practicable 
without  unduly  exposing  them  until  they 
are  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy.  By 
so  doing  he  deceives  his  adversary  as  to 
his  real  objective  as  well  as  permits  his  own 
troops  to  move  more  rapidly  without  con- 
gestion and  to  secure  supplies  from  a  larger 
extent  of  territory.  Once  a  conflict  is 
impending  the  troops  must  be  massed,  the 
cardinal  rule  being,  "Separate  to  live, 
concentrate  to  strike/* 

An  army  has  two  wings  or  flanks,  one  of 
which  is  its  "strategic  flank/'  in  other 


ARMORED   TURRET    RAISED    FOR    FIRING 

words  the  one  which,  if  threatened,  turned, 
or  broken  through,  more  surely  imperils  its 
line  of  communications  and  its  retreat. 
Advances  can  be  made  in  either  one  or 
more  columns,  the  heads  of  which  are  kept 
at  about  the  same  level,  in  echelon  —  a 


formation  resembling  steps 
the  side — or  in  "lozenge  for 
mond  shaped) ^ — the  one  used] 
When  an  army  advances  agaii 
it  is  preceded  by  a  '*  screen' 
guard  composed  of  cavalry. 


ARMORED  TURRET   LOW  ERED 
VIEW  FROM  TOP  OF    r/| 

and  air  craft,  which  can 
faster  than  infantry.  Its  rfil 
first,  to  ascertain  all  possible 
about  the  enemy;  second, 
contact  with  him  —  often  a 
for  the  enemy";  and.  third. 
march  of  its  own  army.  It  is 
certain  infantry  called  adva 
and  behind  them  moves  the 
army  in  close  columns,  the 
wagons,  supply  and  baggage 
ing  up  the  rear.  In  battle  f< 
front  is  composed  of  the  ski 
lowed  in  turn  by  successive  li; 
reserve  which  is  used  only  in  i 
determine  the  fate  of  the  ba 
the  rear  are  placed  the  ammuni 
hospital,  and  baggage  trains. 

Napoleon,  in  his  discussion 
campaigns,  declared  that  the 
queror  always  sought  *'  to  k© 
united,  not  to  be  vulnerable  oi 
to  move  with  rapidity  on  impo 
.  .  ,  to  give  himself  all 
possible  to  insure  his  victory 
of  battle  —  i.  e.,  there  to  i 
troops/' 

The  campaigns  of  all  great 
have  been  notable  for  five  sti 
acteristics:  (i)  the  initiative 
mencement  of  hostilities;  (2) 
operations;  (3)  unity  of  forces; 
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^vement  on  decisive  points;  and  (5) 
bntration  for  battle. 
|is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  ypon  an 
(rate  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
liensive  or  defensive  operations.  To 
i  war  is  to  attack,  and  the  offensive 
p  beginning  of  operations  offers  the 
j  favorable  means  for  making  a  corn- 
movement  upon  a  decisive  point 
[greatly  superior  forces.  Tactically 
fred,  the  defense  may  or  may  not  be 
^re  advantageous  according  to  cir- 
nces;    strategically,    the    offensive 


anced  by  the  great  advantage  conferred  by 
the  initiative  consistently  and  thoroughly 
pushed  through  to  its  goal. 

The  second  great  principle  is  that  of  one 
line  of  operations  —  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  recognized  by  military  men  in  all 
ages.  In  this  connection  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  the  various  roads 
traversed  by  the  different  columns  with  the 
line  of  operations,  which  is  the  general 
direction  followed  by  the  army.  The  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities  the  exact  decisive  point  where 


WHY   THE    FORTS   AT   LIEGE  AND  NAMUR  HELD  OUT 

fAMiJVb   ^ibEL   "cupolas"   OR  TURRETS  WHICH    BAFFLED  THE  GERMaKS  IN  BELCIUM.      EXT6RI0R  AND 
CROSS-SECTION  VIEW  OF  AN  ARMORED  TURRET  FOR  TWO  I  5  CENTIMETRE  (^.9  INCH)  GUNS 


rs  has  been,  and  probably  always  will 
"le  superior,  since  the  defense  must 
rily  always  await  with  uncertainty 
velopment  of  the  attack  and  sub- 
tly  conform  to  it.  Even  as  a  means 
ifense.  the  initiative  is  greatly  pref- 
k  to  a  passive  attitude.  The  princi- 
hconveniences  of  ihe  offensive  lie  in 
jDnstanily  decreasing  power,  in  the 
karative  dilTiculty  of  supply,  and  in  the 
pty  of  guarding  a  long  line  of  commun* 
|ns  when  the  invader  has  penetrated 
Ito  the  enemy's  country.  These  dis- 
Btagies   are    more    than    counter bal- 


two  or  more  lines  of  operation  should  con- 
verge makes  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
that  unity  of  action  which  is  indispensable 
in  war.  When  one  part  of  an  army  oper- 
ates by  one  line  and  another  part  of  the 
same  army  uses  a  different  line,  the  enemy 
is  given  a  capital  opportunity  to  be  the 
stronger  at  the  decisive  point  and  to  defeat 
them  in  detail  —  that  is,  separately*  "  In- 
terior lines"  come  under  this  same  head- 
ing, and  the  tremendous  advantage  they 
confer  has  already  been  emphasized. 

The  third  great  principle  is  that  o(  i.^ 
unity  of  fotc«.,     Ktv  i.\w^  xtv^-^  \ife\5ji««fik. 
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to  a  bundle  of  sticks;  united  and  closely 
bound  together,  they  will  prove  formid- 
able: separated,  they  are  easily  broken, 
'United  we  stand,  divided  wc  falK'  is  a 
sound  motto  for  every  generaL  Napoleon 
declared  that  "in  order  for  an  army  lo 
fight  it  must  be  united/'  and  no  military 
man  dreams  of  questioning  the  soundness 
of  this  doctrine.  For  that  reason  every 
commander  seeks  to  keep  his  forces  in  a 
compact  mass  lest  the  enemy  penetrate  be- 


ment.    The   more    mobile   an 
greater  its  chance  of  success,  or. 
leon  so  aptly  said.   *'Thc  sti 
army,  like  the  amount  of  nwn 
mechanics,  is  estimated  as  the  i 
tiplied  by  the  rapidiiy. "     The  i 
ant  strategical  plan  is 
be  put  into  active  t*, 
enemy  has  been  given  time  t« 
and  to  reply  to  it  by  the  corr 
To  mass  troops  withoul  tmpar 


IHI     rH'L\    ijnMKV    Ol     THE    CF-KMAN    ADVANCE    THKOL'GH     btLGl 
IIU^  HISTORIC  FIELD  OF  WATERI.OD.  A  fEW  WILES  ^Oli  111  OK   BKUSSELS,  TyHC^L  OF  TH6  TfeVtt^ 
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tw^ecn  the  columns  on  the  march  or  through 
the  line.'^  in  battle  formation  and  crush 
first  one  pari  and  then  the  other.  For  the 
same  reason  all  junctions  of  army  corps 
should  be  made  in  the  rear  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  enemy  so  that  the  junction  may 
be  undisturbed,  and  when  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  turn  or  outflank  an  en- 
emy's wing,  the  turning  force  must  pre- 
serve with  utmost  care  its  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  army, 

1  he  fourth  principle  is  rapidity  of  move- 


rection  to  them  is  equoHy  ft 
over,  it  is  useless  to  discern  that 
has  made  a  mistake  or  by*  a  fau 
ment  laid  himself  i»pen  to  defeat  i 
opportunity  thus  offered  is  qu 
and  the  blunder  punished  by  a  raj 
ment  against  the  decisive  point, 
of  movement  is  not  merely  I  he  on 
reap  the  full  advantage  of  lal 
itiative,  but  it  is  the  natural  and] 
complement  of  the  unit 
the  greatest  aim  is  to  ;. 


A    PASS    IN    THt    VOSOtS    MOUNTAINS 
OVIIR    SUCH   COUNTRY    THE    EXTREME    LEFT  OF  THE   HERMAN    ADVANCE  rOUGirr  |T«  WAY  f  ROM  THC  ALSATIAN 


lost  ablv  conceived  strategical  plan  can- 
not be  obtained  without  a  successful  and 
decisive  battle  to  complete  the  dispersion 
and  destruction  of  the  hostile  forces.     So 

npossibic  is  it,  as  a  rule,  to  foresee  the  ex- 


a  nutshelL  Napoleon  himself  gave  the 
following  as  a  general  rule:  **\Vhen  you 
wish  to  fight  a  battle,  assemble  all  your 
forces.  Do  not  neglect  a  single  one;  a 
battalion    sometimes    decides   the  day/' 
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Moreover,  he  expressly  charged  command- 
ers. "Never  do  what  the  enemy  wishes, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  h:  does  wish  it. 
Avoid  the  field  of  battle  which  he  has  stud- 
ied, reconnoitered,  and,  even  with  more 
care,  that  which  he  has  fortified  or  where 
he  has  intrenched/'  In  fine,  as  he  de- 
clared: "One  must  keep  the  army  united, 
"oncentrate  the  greatest  force  possible 
on  the  field  of  battle,  profit  by  every  occa- 
Ision,  for  Fortune  is  a  woman;  if  you  miss 


way  to  force  an  adversary  to 
one's  own  attack;  one  line  of 
is  the  simplest  manner  of  brtnj 
decisive  point  a  stronger  fore 
enemy;  the  unity  of  forces  is 
way  to  assure  one*s  own  unity 
to  be  always  ready  to  fight, 
numerically  superior  to  the 
event  of  an  encounter;  rapidit 
ment  is  the  simplest  manner  i 
and  out-manoEuvering  the  hostile 


IN    THE    VOSGES    MOUNTAINS 
SMOWIWO  THE  CHAftACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WHERE  THE  GERMANS  MET  THE  FRENCH  AOVANCm  11*10  I 


I 


1 


her  to-day,  do  not  expect  to  find  her  again 
to-morrow/' 

Throughout  these  principles  runs  the 
fundamental  idea  of  simpHcity.  Every 
military  man  has  learned  through  exper- 
ience how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  least  complicated  manoeuvre  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
With  large  forces  and  in  the  actual  theatre 
of  war  the  difficulties  increase  in  such  pro- 
portion as  tu  make  intricate  movements 
almost  impossible.  Napoleon  has  himself 
told  us  that  "The  art  of  war  is  a  simple 
art  and  one  entirely  of  execution*  There 
is  nothing  vague.  Everything  in  it  is 
good  sense/'     The  initiative  is  the  simplest 


and  concentration  before  ai  bat 
simplest  way  to  assure  > 
iurity  by  outnumberini^  i 
time  and  place  of  actual  and  decbif 
llict,     Eflkiency  in  war,  as  in  ever, 
else,  consists  in  obtaining  the  maw 
amount  of  effect  with  the  minimum ; 
of  effort,  for  which  simplicity  is  ir.. 
sable-    "As  war  is  an  art]of  execut 
complicated  combinations  she 
carded.    Simplicity  is  the  first^ 
of  all  good  manoeuvres/' 

Frederick  the  Great  declared  ll 
cers  require  different  kinds  of  kr 
but  one  of  the  principal  is  thai  i  ' 
tions/'  and  General  Sherman 
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iinoirs  that  ''earth-forts,  especially 
ks,  will  hereafter  play  an  impor- 
t  in  wars,  because  they  enable  a 
rce  to  hold  a  superior  one  in  check 
ne,  and  time  is  a  most  valuable 
in  all  wars."  In  the  present  war 
ions  will  play  a  tremendous  r61e, 
nowledge  of  what  they  are  and 
ill  prove  of  assistance  in  under- 
the  operations  of  the  opposing 

cations  are  of  two  sorts,  perma- 


beginning  of  a  battle — ^sometimes  built  in 
a  few  hours,  at  others  in  a  single  night. 

Irrespective  of  their  category,  fortifica- 
tions are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
passive  means  of  defense.  To  achieve 
their  purpose  they  must  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions, the  most  important  of  which  are 
(i)  to  shelter  the  defenders  against  the  fire 
of  the  assailant  and  to  screen  them  from 
his  view;  (2)  their  location  must  be  such 
that  the  attacker  cannot  approach  within 
cannon  range  without  being  exposed  to  the 


»  WHERE  THE    FRENCH   WERE   DRIVEN    OUT  OF   ALSACE 

feND  OP  THE  rASS  FHOM  BEtFORT  TO  mOlHAUSEN,  THE  SCENE  OF  DESPEKATE  FIGHTING  BB- 
IB  GERMANS  AND  THE  TEMPOfURlUY  SUCCESSFUL  OFFENSIVE  MOVEMENT  BY  THE  FRENCH  COM- 
Y  GENEtAt  PAL 


d  temporary.  The  former  are 
ted  in  times  of  peace  with  great 
.  of  durable  materials:  the  latter 
usually  after  the  declaration  of 
xier  to  strengthen  positions  which 
Idcniy  become  of  military  impor- 
3enerally  known  as  *' field  forti- 
"  they  are  of  two  kinds:  ordinary 
ty.  Ordinary  fortifications  are 
•  constructed  but  with  sufficient 
complete  them  according  to  spe- 
\s*  Hasty  fortifications  are  those 
ween  the  end  of  a  march  and  the 


fire  of  the  defense;  (3)  they  must  be  so  loca- 
ted and  arranged  that  the  enemy's  approach 
will  be  difficult  and  his  movements  greatly 
impeded:  and  (4)  the  position  of  the  for- 
tification and  the  shelter  for  the  defenders 
must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  hinder  or 
impede  their  movements  in  any  way.  This 
last  is  particularly  essential  when  an  '*  ac- 
tive defense'*  is  contemplated  —  that  is. 
one  in  which  the  defending  force  is  sufTi- 
cienily  strong  not  to  be  restricted  to  a 
purely  "passive  defense"  but  can  leave 
the  position  and  attack  the  enemy. 


tTHtS   n   THI   MOST   FOWiRFUL   TYPi  OF  QUN   IN    THE   FNGLI^H  ARMV  WHICH  CAM  11  riUlilSrO«tTmil| 
AtiAtMST  ruRTtriCATlONV 
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earth,  sand,  masonry,  reinforced  concrete 
and  steel  are  employed  in  modern  works. 

FORTIFICATIONS    OF    PARIS   AND    ANTWERP 

The  city  of  Paris  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  enceinte  with  97  bastions,  outside 
of  which  are  17  old  forts  and  38  new  ad- 
vanced forts  with  a  circumference  of  more 
thanf/j  miles,  thewhole  forming;  intrenched 
camps  at  \'ersailles  and  St.  Denis.  A  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  a  m^xlern  stronghold  can 
be  gamed  by  examining  the  plan  of  the 
fortifications  at  Antwerp,  the  key  to  Bel- 
L^ium,  upon  which  the  Germans  have  hxiked 
with  coveting  eyes  for  years.  The  system 
used  there  by  General  Brialmont,  the 
i^reat  Belgian  military  engineer,  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  great  fortified  places.  The 
approaches  to  the  outer  line  of  works  are 
guarded  by  entanglements  composed  of 
iron  posts  set  in  concrete  and  connected 
by  a  mesh-work  of  barbed  wire,  and  by 
trous  de  hup  (deep  pits  dug  outside  the 
line  of  forts  to  arrest  the  advance  of  an 
enemy),  and  the  entire  terrain  is  honey- 
combed with  mines  which  can  be  exploded 
at  will  by  electricity.  Next  come  two 
lines  of  strong  forts  encircling  the  city  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  Each  one  of 
these  is  capable  of  holding  several  hundred 
men  and  is  powerfully  armed  and  pro- 
tected by  every  device  known  to  the  mil- 
itary engineer,  because  the  fate  of  a  fortress 
is  always  decided  on  the  line  of  the  forts. 
They  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
intrenchments  consisting  of  a  deep  ditch 
covered  by  fire  and  bombproof  shelters 
for  the  troops  destined  to  man  them,  and 
by  parapets  for  infantry  and  artillery. 
Inside  these  lines  are  other  intrenchments 
for  infantry  which  are  usually  not  con- 
structed until  mobilization  takes  place 
on  the  eve  of  war.  In  the  very  centre  is 
the  main  fortress  surrounded  by  a  "wet 
ditch"  —  one  filled  with  water  —  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  permit  the 
entire  surroundings  to  be  flooded  from 
the  River  Scheldt. 

WHAT  A   FORTRESS   IS 

To  describe  a  great  fortress  in  detail 
would  require  a  small  volume,  but  a  view 
in  profile,  such  as  is  given  by  the  diagram 


on  page  526.  uill  suffice  to 
the  general  scheme  and  principa 
teristics.  Some  idea  of  the  intri 
size  of  a  modem  fortress  of  the  J 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
perimeter  of  the  outer  works  s 
not  less  than  35  miles.  To  previ 
bardment  by  the  most  modem  1 
mortars  the  outside  circle  of  forts  \ 
about  six  miles  from  the  city  an 
uated  that  they  can  cross  their  fi 
second  line  of  forts  is  from  two  to 
one  half  miles  nearer  the  city,  : 
should  contain  at  least  600  mer 
searchlights  protected  by  steel 
magazines  for  powder  and  amr 
an  obser\'ation  station  encased  in  i 
an  underground  telephone  syst 
necting  with  all  the  other  forts. 
guns  are  mounted  in  steel  turrets 
thick,  not  unlike  those  of  battle 
cept  that  they  rise  and  fall.  an< 
protection  is  afforded  by  heav 
forced  concrete  with  a  thickness 
9  feet  covered  by  a  mass  of  eartl 
place  by  sod. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chi 
tics  is  the  observation  station, 
cylinder  of  heavy  steel  with  a 
balance    weight    and    provided 
winch  so  that  it  may  be  raised  i 
ered.    The^  upper   part    is    pierc 
small  holes' affording  an  outlook, 
image  of  the  surrounding  countr 
jected  by  a  system  of  mirrors  on 
on  which  is  fastened  a  cross-sectioi 
of  the  entire  district  with   ever 
given.    The  approach  of  an  ene 
thus  be  followed  perfectly  and  his 
with  reference  to  any  given  point 
within  a  few  yards.    The  exact 
communicated  by  telephone  to  an^ 
the  entire  system  of  fortification,  i 
mine  can  be  exploded  by  the  pressu 
electrical    button,   thus    blowing 
enemy  advancing  over  it. 

Fortifications  can  be  captured  1 
vation,  which  may  require  many  1 
by  bombardment  and  assault,  m 
the  quickest  method;  or  by  sieg 
ations,  which  are  much  slower.  T 
two  need  no  explanation.  When 
is  determined  upon,  the  first  ste 
invest  the  place  —  that  is,  surrour 
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so  as  to  prevent  all  egress  by  the  gar- 
The  next  step  is  the  establishment 
first  parallel,  a  trench  protected  by 
thrown  up  in  front  of  it  such  as  is 
in  the  diagram  on  page  525.  From 
St  parallel  the  besiegers  make  their 
ch  by  means  of  zigzag  trenches 
the  '*  sap."  After  a  certain  distance 
nd  parallel  is  constructed  and  the 
ain  pushed  forward.  This  operation 
ated  as  many  times  as  are  necessary, 
y  fire  of  siege  guns  being  meanwhile 
jp  against  the  place.  When  the 
iches  have  been  pushed  as  close  as 
:able,  the  assailant's  artillery  en- 
's to  make  a  breach  in  the  fortifica- 
)y  artillery  fire  and  thus  permit  his 
ry  to  enter  and  carry  the  place  by 
t  or  storm. 

lies  often  resort  to  field  intrench- 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
These  vary  in  character  and  size 
the  hastily  constructed  trench  re- 
l  only  half  an  -hour  to  more  solid  and 
ite  works  of  the  semi-permanent 
The  object  of  all  field  fortifications 
ler  to  secure  the  possession  of  an 
ant  point  or  to  check  the  advance 
perior  enemy  with  fewer  men  and  less 
lan  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
nly  infantry,  but  cavalry  and  artil- 
hould  intrench  whenever  they  are  in 
proximity  to  their  adversaries, 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
ict  that  fortifications,  irrespective 
Ir  nature,  do  not  and  cannot  decide 
te  of  a  war.  That  is  determined 
J  success  or  failure  of  the  armies  in 
ild.  In  the  former  case  fortifica- 
Tiay  render  invaluable  assistance  in 
ig  the  fianks  and  rears  of  armies 
lied  to  mobilize  in  proximity  to  a 
3r  enemy  and  thus  prevent  their 
cut  off  and  defeated  in  the  prepar- 
period;  they  may  guarantee  the 
sion  of  an  important  strategic  point, 
t  a  valuable  river-crossing,  secure  a 
•  communications,  or  afford  shelter 
army.  All  these  depend  upon  their 
►n  strategically  or  with  reference  to 
orations  of  the  armies  in  the  field, 
ipon  their  strength.  If  they  be 
ses,  a  stubborn  defense  until  the 
f  the  war  of  the  points  necessary 


to  hold  and  fortified  for  that  specific  pur' 
pose  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  them- 
After  all  it  is  "the  man  behind  the  gun" 
who  determines  the  measure  of  resistance, 
but  unless  a  garrison  and  its  commander 
are  animated  by  a  spirit  to  "do  or  die,"  a 
fortress  will  not  achieve  the  sole  purpose 
for  which  it  was  planned  and  constructed. 
As  points  of  support  strong  permanent 
fortifications  are  valuable  adjuncts  to 
armies,  and  modern  conditions  require 
an  extensive  system  of  fortified  places  so 
situated  that  field  forces  may  manoeuvre 
in  the  intervals  independently  of  them, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  huge 
size  of  the  armies  of  to-day  renders  the 
fortification  of  one  strategic  point  of  small 
importance  in  the  development  of  military 
operations  at  large.  In  one  respect  they 
are  a  source  of  weakness,  in  that  there  is  al- 
ways the  temptation  when  hard  pressed 
to  take  refuge  in  fortresses,  and  at  best 
the  great  numbers  of  men  required  to  gar- 
rison them  adequately  diminishes  by  just 
so  many  the  armies  in  the  field  which 
eventually  decide  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  nation  in  arms. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  most  important  river  in  western 
Germany  is  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  the 
Grisons  in  Switzerland,  flows  north  to  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  then  west  to  Basle, 
near  which  the  frontiers  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  meet.  At  this  point  it 
turns  north  and  slightly  east  to  Strassburg, 
where  it  inclines  even  more  to  the  east  as 
far  as  Mannheim,  then  north  to  Mainz 
(Mayence)  where  it  receives  the  Main. 
Turning  sharply  to  the  west  to  Bingen,  it 
flows  swiftly  between  almost  perj)endicular 
rocks  of  a  considerable  height,  intersected 
by  deep  ravines,  northwest  past  Coblenz  — 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mosel  (Moselle) 
and  where  the  valley  broadens  —  Ander- 
nach  and  Bonn  —  where  the  picturesque 
portion  ends  —  and  thence  through  a  flat 
plain  to  Nijmegen,  where  it  enters  Holland. 
In  the  upper  portion  from  Basle  to  Speyer 
it  flows  through  an  alluvial  basin  often  25 
miles  in  width,  but  so  rapid  is  the  current 
and  so  difficult  the  navigation  that  most  of 
the  towns  are  situated  s«.N«rA  tcCVs*  \\^^^ 
the  met .    K\Tv^\^tv  w\^s  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^ 


WHY  THE  FIRST  GFkMAN  AT  TACK  I 

mis  RELIEF  MAP,   ON    WHICH   THE   LOV/LK>\OS    KVVEK^  W  >WW\A>=.,  SWO^S  ^^^VWv^vjsNX  XVkKT  T 
COLOGNE  TO  BRl/SSELS  AND  FROM  BRVJSStV.*'  KVNVOST  ^\V.^C\VX   ^W\V  TO>«  K^\i  Vk^x^.     ^^  ^^^ 


^NCE  WAS  MAUI-    iiM.,,  ,_n   r,,      ,.   ., 
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is  MOhlhausen,  the  most  important  man- 
ufacturing town  in  Alsace,  east  of  which 
begins  the  Black  Forest,  celebrated  in  song 
and  fable  and  stretching  northward  beyond 
Rastatt.  To  the  south  of  Basle  lie  the 
Jura  Mountains,  separated  by  the  defile 
leading  to  Belfort  —  in  which  is  the  town  of 
Altkirch — from  the  lower  end  of  the  Vosges. 
This  chain,  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  Black  Forest,  which 
it  largely  resembles,  is  composed  of  rather 
steep  heights  not  exceeding  5,600  feet, 
with  an  almost  unbroken  crest  and  inter- 
spersed with  streams  whose  general  course 
is  rarely  east  or  west.  North  of  Altkirch 
access  to  the  Rhine  can  be  had  from 
France  by  the  difficult  defiles  leading  to 
Cernay,  Colmar,  and  Schlettstadt.  Strass- 
burg  can  be  approached  from  St.  Die,  which 
is  situated  east  of  £pinal,  by  way  of  Saales 
and  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Breusch,  but 
the  first  convenient  pass  is  near  Saarburg 
and  Zaberri,  which  is  followed  by  the  rail- 
road to  Metz  and  Paris  and  is  accessible 
by  an  easy  road  from  Lun6ville  and  Nancy. 
At  Zabem  the  Vosges  recede  from  the 
Rhine  but  approach  it  again  between  Weis- 
senburg  and  Lauterburg  and  terminate  in 
the  Hardt  range,  which  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  to  Worms.  Opposite  Strass- 
burg,  where  the  province  of  Lorraine  sweeps 
northwest  into  France,  almost  parallel 
to  the  frontier  is  the  Meurthe,  which 
flows  through  Lun6ville  and  Nancy,  emp- 
tying a  few  miles  beyond  into  the  Mosel, 
whose  course  is  similar  in  direction  except 
for  a  detour  through  Toul.  From  that 
point  the  Mosel  makes  a  broad  bow 
through  Metz,  then  north  to  Diedenhofen 
(formerly  Thionville)  and,  inclining  more 
to  the  east,  skirts  Luxemburg  for  20  miles, 
receives  the  Sure  at  Wasserbillig  and  the 
Saar  at  Trier  (Treves),  and  finally  empties 
into  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz,  its  valley  form- 
ing an  important  route  from  the  centre 
of  western  Germany  into  northeastern 
France.  The  easiest  entrance  into  Lor- 
raine from  the  southwest  is  from  Nancy 
by  way  of  ChSteau-Salins,  west  of  the 
Vosges  mountains,  but  even  this  line  is 
intercepted  by  important  transverse  val- 
leys leading  from  Saarleben  to  Haguenau, 
from   Saargemiind   to   Weissenburg  and 


Lauterburg,  and  from  ZwetbrQcken  throng 
Kaiserslautem  to  Mannheim. 

North  of  Diedenhofen  is  the  Duchy  d 
Luxemburg,  lying  about  500  feet  above  the 
sea  with  occasional  heights  rising  to  1.6^ 
feet.  The  hills  in  the  southern  part  arc  1 
continuation  of  the  Lorraine  plateau,  and 
the  northern  portion  is  traversed  in  even- 
direction  by  outrunners  from  the  Ardennes. 
The  streams,  for  the  most  part  insignifr 
cant  except  the  Sure,  nearly  ail  flow  inti- 
the  Mosel,  whereas  the  woods  are  particu- 
larly extensive  and  fine,  the  most  notable 
being  that  of  St.  Hubert,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  sportsmen. 

The  western  and  northwestern  parts  of 
Belgium  are  perfectly  flat,  a  great  plam 
formed  by  the  sea  and  but  little  above  its 
level  —  indeed,  at  one  place  below  its 
level.  The  provinces  of  Brabant  —  ^"herc 
Brussels  is  situated  —  and  Hainault- 
which  borders  on  France  —  are  composed 
of  rolling  plains  about  300  feet  above  the 
ocean,  with  a  maximum  height  of  600  feel. 
Those  of  Namur  and  Lifege,  which  adjoin 
Luxemburg  on  the  west  and  north  — art 
more  broken,  heavily  wooded,  and  pic- 
turesque, the  valleys  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  with  their  wooded  heights,  frowniof 
cliffs,  and  chateaux,  being  in  marked  a» 
trast  to  those  of  the  other  rivers  that  ait 
so  abundant  in  Belgium. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  extreme  «A 
western  corner  of  France  through  Tn>\ts 
(too  miles  southeast  of  Paris)  and  RciDS 
to  the  Belgian  frontier  at  Valendemifi 
divides  the  country  into  regions  quite  in- 
like  each  other.  On  the  west  and  nofth- 
west  the  country  is  one  of  plains  and  loi 
plateaus;  on  the  east,  southeast,  and  in  the 
centre  are  mountains  and  high  plateav 
of  not  less  than  650  feet.  To  the  west 
and  placed  like  props  against  the  Vosgei 
are  the  Faucilles  Mountains,  reachioc 
southward  to  the  plateau  of  Langres,  aod 
farther  north  the  plateau  of  the  upper 
Marne,  joined  by  the  wooded  highbuidi 
of  Argonne  to  the  Ardennes  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier.  The  basin  of  the  Seine, 
comprising  an  area  of  more  than  50.000 
square  miles,  is  the  most  notable  cha^ 
acteristic  of  northern  France,  its  principal 
tributaries  from  the  north  being  the  Aubt 
Marne,  Oise  —  which  rises  in  Bdgium  and 
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THE  FORTIFICATIONS  OF  ANTWERP 
IE  ENTIRE  TERRITORY  BEYOND  THE  OUTER  CIRCLE  OF  FORTS  IS  HONEYCOMBED  WITH  CONCEALED  MINES, 
ENTANGLEMENTS,  AND  TROUS  DE  LOUP.  IHE  OUTER  FORTS  ARE  CONNECTED  WITH  EACH  OTHER  BY 
NCHMENTS  WITH  EMPLACEMENTS  FOR  ARTILLERY  AND  PARAPETS  FOR  INFANTRY,  THUS  FORMING  A 
NUOUS  LINE.  INSIDE  THIS  ARE  OTHER  FORTS.  AND  ON  THE  LEFT  BANK  OF  THE  SCHELDT  A  POWERFUL 
E-HEAD  CALLED  "FORT  DE  LA  TETE  DE  FLANDRE"  TO  PROTECT  THE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  RIVER.      A  LARGE 

OF  TROOPS  CAN  TAKE  REFUGE  WITHIN  THE  OUTER  CIRCLE  OF  FORTS  AND  IN  THAT  CASE  ADDITIONAL 
NCHMENTS  WOULD  BE  CONSTRUCTED.  THE  RAMPARTS  OF  THE  CITV  ARE  EIGHT  MILES  IN  LENGTH  AND 
IMPOSED  OF  A  POWERFUL  PARAPET  SURROUNDED  BY  A  DEEP  MOAT  FILLED  WITH  WATER.  IF  NECES- 
THE   ENTIRE  COUNTRY  CAN    BE   FLOODED.       THE  CANAL   SHOWN   AT  THE   UPPER   RIGHT-HAND  CORNER 

FROM  THE  SCHELDT  TO  THE  RHINE  AND  MIGHT  BE  OF  INESTIMABLE  SERVICE  TO  THE  GERMAN  TORPEDO- 

IF  THEY  COULD  SECURE  POSSESSION  OF  IT 


ned  by  the  Aisne  —  and  the  Epte. 
e  extreme  northwestern  comer  the 
rivers  of  importance  are  the  Somme 
he  Canche.  Northeast  of  Reims  are 
)eginnings  of  the  Ardennes  chain, 
I  is  prolonged  through  southeastern 
xm  and  terminates  near  Liftge,  the 
e  breaking  through  it  at  Mezi^res. 
id  these  characteristics,  the  general 
t  of  the  country  between  Paris  and 
lortheastem  frontier  is  that^  of  an 
ating  plateau  interspersed  with  occa- 
woods  and  small  streams, 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
>y  gaining  possession  of  nearly  all 
country  —  with  the  exception  of  a 
►laces  like  Antwerp,  which  at  the 
3f  writing  are  still  held  by  the  Bel- 


gians—  the  Germans  have  obtained  a 
double  base,  the  Rhine  forming  the  other 
side  of  the  angle,  and  are  thus  able  to 
threaten  all  allied  troops  within  the  per- 
pendiculars let  fall  from  the  extremities 
of  either  base.  The  German  objective 
is  unquestionably  Paris,  and  an  examin- 
ation of  the  map  will  show  that  their  lines 
of  march  converge  at  or  near  Reims.  They 
have  assembled  an  enormous  mass  of 
troops,  probably  every  man  they  could 
muster  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  left  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Such  tremendous  armies  cannot, 
however,  move  at  great  speed  and,  though 
certain  bodies  of  infantry  have  undoubtedly 
covered  25  miles  in  a  sing|ie  da.^'s  t^-^\Ocv, 
the  aveTagj^  xal^  pet  dSfctcv  vs^  ot\>|  t^ws^v  x-i. 
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miles,  so  far  as  can  be  calculated.  A  fair 
idea  of  the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  an 
army  corps  of  40,000  on  the  march  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  distance 
from  the  head  of  the  column  to  the  tail  of 
the  various  supply  and  other  trains  is 
about  40  miles  —  in  other  words,  about 
three  days'  march. 
The  Germans  are  giving  an  admirable 


of  the  Allies  is  manifestly  to  delay  den 
conflict  as  long  as  possible.  For  that  r 
son  it  is  obvious  that  too  many  of  th 
troops  should  not  be  in  the  front  line  11 
that  their  left  should  not  extend  toot 
to  the  north  or  west.  At  the  present  tia 
(September  5th),  sufficient  informatioa 
not  at  hand  to  determine  whether  th 
have  committed  such   a   blunder,  but 


THE  INTRENCHED  CAMP  OF  VERDUN 


SHOWING  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  FORTS  AND  REDOUBTS  GUARDING  THE  CITY.  VERDLII,  H 
NORTHERNMOST  OF  THE  FRENCH  FORTRESSES  FACING  THE  GERMAN  FRONTIER,  LIES  50  MILES  SOUTHW 
OF  LUXEMBURG  AND  ABOUT  30  MILES  FROM  LONGWY,  WHERB  THE  GERMAN  ARMY  MAD8  ITS  F1t9 
ATTACK.  IT  MUST,  THEREFORE,  BB  CAPTURED  OR  MASKED  BEFORE  A  FURTHER  ADVANCE  CAN  RC  BhZ 
BY  THE  GERMAN  ARMY  OF  THE  MOSEL.  IT  IS  ONLY  35  MILES  TO  METZ  BUT  I7)  FROM  PARIS.  If 
FIGURES  ON   THE    DIAGRAM    INDICATE   THE    HEIGHT  OF   THE    POSITIONS   ABOVB  THE    SEA    IN    METRES 


demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  initiative 
consistently  pushed  to  its  fullest  measure, 
and  their  desperate  efforts  to  force  the 
Allies  to  battle  are  due  to  the  fact  that  just 
in  proportion  as  they  invade  France  their 
offensive  is  bound  to  decrease  in  power. 
This  fact  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article  under  the 
head  of  Strategy.  Aside  from  this,  the 
quicker  they  crush  the  Allies,  the  more 
troops  they  will  have  available  to  place 
on  their  eastern  frontier  against  the  Rus- 
sians, whose  advance  is  assuming  ominous 
proportions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  r^le 


they  have  done  so,  they  will  undoubted 
pay  dearly  for  it,  because  their  centre  i 
be  broken  and  the  two  wings  sepant 
from  each  other.  Their  best  course  is 
concentrate  behind  the  line  of  the  Ri^ 
Mame,  with  their  left  resting  on  Pi 
and  their  right  strongly  reinforced  a 
additionally  protected  by  the  forties 
facing  the  Rhine,  thus  guarding  agai 
any  attack  from  Lorraine  or  Alsace.  J 
in  proportion  as  the  Germans  advai 
beyond  Reims  they  will  expose  tl 
left  and  rears  to  a  flank  attack  from 
Allies  south  of  the  Mame,  and  at  the  pro 
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the  French  can  make  a  counter- 
5  to  the  northeast,  thus  threatening 
zing  the  German  line  of  communica- 
and  compelling  them  to  fall  back 
•  toward  Germany  or  Belgium.  On 
ther  hand,  if  the  Germans  are  able 
itinue  the  offensive  with  the  rapidity 
Dvement  and  unity  of  forces  which 
employed  so  admirably  at  the  begin- 
of  their  advance,  the  Allies  may  be 
elled  either  to  withdraw  their  right 
the  line  of  the  Marne  to  that  of  the 
,  or  even  to  abandon  Paris  and  fall 
behind  the  Loire.  In  the  Franco- 
ian  War  Paris,  with  a  force  of  300,000, 
tood  a  siege  from  September  19,  1870, 
nuary  28,  1871.  Since  that  time  its 
cations  have  been  greatly  strength- 
and  an  immense  amount  of  provisions 
i  away,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  able, 
a  garrison  of  600,000  men,  to  hold  off 
rermans  for  months.  The  Germans 
I  then  have  failed  in  their  principal 
t  —  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the 
y's  forces  in  the  field.  In  this  con- 
m  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even 
the  Germans  invested  Paris  in  Sepn 
sr,  1870,  two  French  armies,  compar- 
y  small  in  numbers,  were  able  to 
the  Germans  in  a  state  of  constant 
ly  until  January,  1871.  It  therefore 
is  that  if  the  Allies  resort  to  a  Fabian 
r  and  keep  their  armies  intact,  even 
equent  retreats,  they  can  completely 
ate  the  Germans  in  the  west  and  per- 


mit the  Russians  to  crush  the  Kaiser's 

troops  in  the  east  by  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers, if  by  nothing  else. 

The  Russians  are  confronted  by  a  very 
difficult  task,  because  the  frontiers  of  east- 
ern Germany  and  Austrian  Galicia  open 
over  Poland  like  a  lion's  jaw  and  both 
frontiers  —  especially  the  German  —  are 
tremendously  fortified.  An  advance  from 
western  Poland,  therefore,  presents  many 
obstacles;  first,  on  account  of  the  exposure 
of  both  of  the  Russian  flanks  to  attacks  by 
Germans  from  the  north  and  by  Austrians 
from  the  south;  second,  because  three  rail- 
roads lead  from  eastern  Prussia  directly 
to  the  Russian  rears;  and,  third,  because 
of  the  dearth  of  railroads  with  which  to 
supply  troops  massed  in  western  Poland. 
If  the  Russians  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  they  can  readily  overcome  the  first  two 
of  these  obstacles  by  masking  all  the  en- 
emy's fortifications  —  that  is,  by  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  in  front  of  each  one  to  bottle 
up  the  garrisons.  Once  across  the  German 
frontier  at  any  point  between  Graudenz 
and  Breslau  they  can  push  on  to  Berlin, 
which  is  less  than  200  miles  away.  If  suc- 
cessful in  this  advance,  they  will  encounter 
tremendous  resistance  on  the  line  of  the 
River  Oder,  but  if  they  attack  this  point 
they  will  unquestionably  compel  the  Ger- 
mans to  withdraw  many  of  the  troops  now 
operating  against  the  Allies  in  France,  and 
Germany  will  find  herself  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation. 
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ELEMENTS   OF   NAVAL    WARFARE:   FLEETS,   THEIR    COMPOSITION    AND  OPER- 
ATION,  NAVAL   STRATEGY   AND  TACTICS 


^  ANY  American  citizen  wishes  to  see 
a  clear  object  lesson  of  a  strong  naval 
policy,  let  him  go  down  to  the  Battery 
or  the  North  River  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  watch  the  White  Star  or 
rd  ships,  loaded  with  food  and  other 
aband  of  war  for  British  and  French 
.  slip  calmly  out  to  sea,  passing  on 
way  a  forest  of  yellow  funnels  along 


the  Hoboken  shore,  where  the  big  steamers 
of  the  North  German  and  Austrian  Lloyd 
and  the  Hamburg-American  fleets  lie 
helplessly  docked  and  for  sale.  On  the 
shipping  pages  of  the  morning  papers  there 
is  no  more  German  advertising. 

Never  was  a  naval  policy  more  thor- 
oughly vindicated  in  the  Komx  q^^  VT>a\>^vTv 
England's    Vwo-poHwt    sxaxv^w^*  'W>^'5>. 
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while  we  read  of  military  war  and  follow 
ashore  the  greatest  campaigns  in  the 
world's  history,  remember  that,  so  far 
with  little  fighting,  dominant  sea  power 
has  made  it  possible  for  England  to  send 
expeditionary  armies  across  the  channel 
to  the  assistance  of  her  ally;  has  made  it 
I)ossible,  one  month  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  for  England  with  France  and 
Japan  to  control  the  sea  communications 
between  nations,  so  that  now  Great  Britain 
can  thus  insure  to  herself  and  her  allies 
the  transport  of  men  and  supplies  which 
make  the  long  continuance  of  war  possible. 

Naval  policy  varies  among  the  nations. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  understand. 
It  is  simply  a  question  whether  a  nation 
desires  that  kind  of  national-  insurance. 
But  a  navy  is  harder  to  comprehend:  what 
constitutes  a  navy,  its  sphere  of  operations, 
its  divisions,  naval  strategy  and  tactics? 

A  naval  department,  whether  it  is  called 
such  or,  as  in  England,  "the  admiralty," 
or,  as  in  France,  "the  ministry  of  marine," 
has  a  double  task  to  perform  —  the  main- 
tenance and  direction  of  the  fleet. 

The  provision  and  maintenance  of  the 
fleet  is  one  thing,  an  essential  thing  of  the 
utmost  importance;  the  employment  of 
the  fleet  is  a  totally  different  thing,  and  a 
thing  of  still  greater  importance.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  fleet  when  formed  for 
battle  is  the  flnal  measure  and  justification 
of  all  naval  organization  and  activities. 

The  business  of  a  Navy  Department  in- 
cludes the  conception,  creation,  growth, 
direction,  and  employment  of  the  fleet, 
and  its  subsequent  withdrawal  and  repair. 

THE   NAVY   AFLOAT 

The  fleet  is  the  unit  of  naval  offense  and 
defense,  but  in  speaking  of  the  fleet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  term  is 
often  loosely  used  to  describe  varying 
assemblies  of  ships  at  sea.  Strictly  speak- 
ing a  fleet  is  a  well  rounded-out  and  definite 
unit  consisting  of  the  main  element,  battle- 
ships, reinforced  by  armored  and  scout 
cruisers,  a  torpedo  flotilla,  submarines,  and 
what  is  called  the  train,  consisting  of 
supply  and  ammunition  ships,  colliers  and 
tank  steamers,  hospital  ships,  mine  layers, 
repair  ships,  and,  as  often  in  war  time, 
army  transports  under  convov.    Vox  \Vv^ 


first  time  in  naval  history  flying 
carried  on  board  men-of-war  and  lai 
from  their  decks  will  also  appear  noi 
accessory  to  naval  operations. 

The  fighting  unit   of   the  fleet 
squadron;  of  the  squadron,  the  di 
of  the  division,  the  ship. 

The  fleet  should  be  composed 
many  squadrons  as  can  be  asse 
There  is  no  theoretical  limit  to  the 
the  fleet,  nor  can  the  fleet  ever  I 
unwieldy  owing  to  its  size  if  the  sqi 
be  properly  organized  or  trained  a 
the  flag  officers  conversant  with  the 
of  battle.  Although  the  various  ck 
of  a  fleet  are  in  i>eace  times  closd 
nected  by  many  different  meth( 
signaling,  in  action  intercommun 
must  always  suffer  if  not  fail  cr 
The  naval  officers  who  have  been  in 
realize  that  there  is  no  means  now  e: 
nor,  as  many  oflTicers  believe,  lik 
exist,  by  which  signals  can  be  made 
reliance  in  battle. 

The  commander-in-chief  must, 
fore,  draw  up  his  instructions  or  p 
battle,  form  his  line,  and  begin  the  I 
and  then  in  large  measure  confide  exe 
locally  to  his  squadron  commander 
must  designate  for  each  of  them,  wi 
necessary  particularity,  what  the 
of  each  and  all  will  be.  These  t 
officers  will  then  by  their  own  en 
when  signals  can  no  longer  be  ti 
indicate  clearly  to  their  junior  flag  ( 
how,  when,  and  where  to  engage. 

The  squadron,  the  fighting  unit 
fleet,  should  be  composed  of  as  man> 
as  can  be  easily  and  efficiently  hand 
battle  by  one  man.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  the  subdivision  W  fk 
determined  by  one  man's  capad 
control  and  direct  whatever  is  und 
command.  In  our  navy  the  squad 
composed  of  four  divisions  of  two 
each.  In  the  French  navy  three 
form  a  division.  In  the  British  am 
man  navies  squadron  sub-divisioc 
generally  of  four  ships.  When  a 
fleet  is  being  assembled,  subdivisioi 
be  carried  out  in  strict  conformity 
rules  laid  down  by  the  General  Boar 
when  a  small  number  of  vessels  b  av; 
d\S«,t^tvt  combinations  become  nea 
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xample,  with  us  the  War  College  and 
jeneral  Board  conceive  the  theory 
)lan  the  rule;  the  men  who  fight  the 

adapt  rule  and  theory  to  conditions 
1  they  have  to  meet.     The  squadron 

have  power  and  it  must  have  flexi- 


should  be  assigned  to  the  complete  tactical 
unit,  the  squadron:  first,  the  impossi- 
bility in  battle  for  one  man  to  supervise 
and  direct  efficiently  more  than  a  certain 
definite  and  limited  number  of  ships; 
second,  the  manageable  length  of  a  line  of 


THE  NAVAL   BASES  OF   EUROPE 

,ND,    WITH    HER    STRATEGIC    POSITIONS    AT    GIBRALTAR,     PORTSMOUTH,     ROSYTH,    MALTA.    AND  THE    SUBS 
iL,  AND  HER  HITHERTO  SUCCESSFUL  DIPLOMACY  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE,  CONTROLS  THE  WHOLE  SITUATION 


\  and  it  must  be  capable  of  swift  and 
direction.  Its  power  should  be  such 
it  need  never  fear  a  temporary  isola- 
no  matter  how  great  may  be  the 
gth  of  the  opposing  formation;  and 
ist  have  the  elasticity,  the  flexibility, 
:he  capability  of  safe  and  sure  control 
\\  suitable  subdivision  alone  can  give, 
lere  are  two  main  considerations  which 
I  limit  to  the  number  of  ships  that 


ships  should  be  somehow  proportioned 
to  the  effective  range  of  the  ship's  arma- 
ment, if  each  vessel  is  to  exert  always  or 
generally  her  full  strength. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  organization  of 
the  fighting  fleet.  Naval  strategy  has  to 
do  with  the  disposition  of  the  various 
fleet  units  and  all  their  subsidiary  equip- 
ment with  relatiou  to  Vwt  c^^T^^f  s  v^'^'^'^'^ 
and  the  sea  teintoiv  ^»  ^^  wn«^^-    ^^ 
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"kaiser  WILHELM  DER  GROSSE"  (GERMAN)      "HIGHFLYER"  (BRITISH) 

IE  "kaiser,"  after  slipping  our  OF  NhW  YORK  HARBOR  IN  THE  FIRST  DAYS  OF  THE  WAR,  ARMED 
5-IN.  GUNS  AND  COALED  FOR  A  LONG  CRUISE,  WAS  SUNK  OFF  THE  WEST  AFRICAN  COAST  BY  THE  BRITISH 
•R  "HIGHFLYER."  THEIR  SILHOUETTES,  BEING  DRAWN  TO  SCALE.  GIVE  AN  EXCELLENT  COMPARISON. 
^ICHFLYFR"  HAD  6-IN.  GUNS  AND  PARTIAL  ARMOR  PROTECTION,  BUT  THE  "KAISER,"  HAD  SHE  CHOSEN 
^,  COULD  HAVE  COT  AWAY  WITH  A  MARGIN  OF  FOUR  KNOTS  ADVANTAGE  IN  SPEED 


'LUSITANIA"  (BRITISH)    "OLYMPIC"  (BRITISH)     "VATERLAND     ^GERMAN) 
>UETTES  OF  SUBSIDIZED  MAIL  STEAMERS,  CONVERTIBLE  IN  WAR  TIME  TO  SWIFT  COMMERCE-DESTROYING 
CRUISERS,  SHOWING  HOW  EASILY  THEY  MAY  BE  DISTINGUISHED  DESPITE  DISGUISES 

ilitary  operations,  strategy  takes 
outside  of  touch;  tactics  comes  into 
when  touch  has  been  established, 
jen  the  two  there  is,  however,  a 
neutral  ground  where  each  merges 
he  other.  In  the  present  European 
or  example,  German  strategy  at  sea 
perly  entirely  defensive.  Germany, 
an  inferior  fleet,  cannot  afford  to 
e  twice  its  numbers.  It  must,  there- 
ceep  its  major  units  beyond  reach  of 
lemy  while  at  the  same  time  it  uses 
bmarines,  destroyers,  and  air-craft 
I  view  to  gradually  wearing  down  the 
^'s  numbers  until  at  some  distant 
may  be  able  to  engage  on  approxi- 
y  equal  terms, 
many  may  also  adopt  one  other 


phase  of  sea  strategy  by  making  a  demon- 
stration in  the  Baltic  or  elsewhere  of  such 
a  character  as  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
English  fleet.  If  it  could  succeed  in  this, 
it  might,  by  the  use  of  the  interior  line  of 
the  Kiel  Clanal,  be  able  to  send  its  whole 
fleet  against  an  equal  or  inferior  number 
of  British  ships.  Whatever  happens,  Ger- 
many must  normally  contemplate  for 
some  time  to  come  an  irritating,  develop- 
ing strategy  against  the  English  flotillas 
in  which  whatever  success  she  gains  must 
be  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  minor 
elements  —  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub- 
marines. The  action  off  Heligoland  in  late 
August  was  an  example  of  this  sacrifice. 

British  naval  strategy  is  the  co5:QJAa.\>i 
of  the  Genuatv  deleivsfe.    >LTv>gcv^  \>^6X^^ 
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IRON   duke"   (BRITISH) 


SUPERDREADNAUGHT.  1913;  35.11 
TEN  I3HN.  cutis.  NOTICE  SINGI 
LOW  UNES  AMIDSHIPS,  HEAVY  MAS 
SUPERSTRUCTURE  ROUND  FORWAI 
SHIP  MIGHT  BE  QUICKLY  INDENTI 
DIMENSIONS  AS  BELONGING  TO 
NAUGHT  CLASS.  A  FURTHER  STUD1 
BE  NECESSARY  TO  DISTINGUISH  H 
FROM  the"  ORION  " 


ORION"   (BRITISH) 


SUPERDREADNAUGHT,  19li;3a,^ 
TEN  I3i-IN.  GUNS.  ALTHOUGH  Vl 
TICAL  IN  TONNAGE  AND  LENGTH  1 
(above),  DISTINGUISHABLE  BY  FUN1 
OF  MAST  AS  WELL  AS  BY  UNES  OF  I 


THE   "DREADNAUGHT"    (BRITISH) 


THE  FAMOUS  SHIP  WHICH  CHAl 
GRAMMES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  IN 
31  KNOTS,  TEN  13-IN.  GUNS.  NOTI 
UP  THE  ORIGINAL  "aLL-BIG-GUN" 
TRAST  WITH  THE  LATER  DESIGNS  A1 
MAN  "GOEBEN"  BELOW 


GOEBEN"    (GERMAN) 


"SEYDLITZ"    (GERMAN) 


THIS  IS  THE  GERMAN  BATTLE-CRI 
HER  38  KNOTS  SPEED,  RAN  THE  GA 
AND  FRENCH  FLEETS  IN  THE  MEDIl 
NOW  FLYING  THE  TURKISH  FLAG  I 
HER  SISTER  SHIP,  THE  "  MOLTKE 
IN  THE  NORTH  RIVER  DC* RING  TH 
CELEBRATION  IN  MEW  YORK 


BATTLE-CRUISER,  I9I3;  35,000 
TEN  11-INCH  GUNS.  THIS  SHIl 
READILY  MISTAKEN  FOR  THE  ' 
"FU-SO"  BUT  MIGHT  BE  CONFUS 
THE  "  GOEBEN"  CLASS  OR  THE 
FROM  THE  LATTER  TWO  VESSELS 
DISTINGUISH  THIS  SHIP  BY  THE 
OF  HER  FUNNELS,  DIFFERENCE  IN 
ING    DFRRICKS,    AND  THE   NUMBEI 


"von   DER  TANN"    (GERMAN) 


LAUNCHED  IN  I909;  31,O0O  TONS 
GUNS.  NOTE  STRAIGHT  LINES  OP  S 
WITH  BRITISH  TRIPOD  MAST 


HI 


"FU-SO"    (JAPANESE) 


II 


LAUNCHED  IN  I9I4;  THE    LAST   ^ 
DREADNAUCHTS.      COMPARE    WITH 
"TEXAS" 


HOW  TO  I 


SILHOUETTES,    KNOWN    BY    EVERY     SIGNAL    QUARTERMASTER     AND    IN     EVERY 

AGAINST  SEA  AND  SKY  NO  MATTER 


THE  NAVAL  ABC 
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LE-CRUISER,  1909:  18,750  TONS,  24}  KNOTS, 
12-INCH  GUNS.  BY  REFERENCE  TO  THE  IN- 
SILHOUETTES  IN  THE  CHART  ROOM  OF  AN 
THE  "indefatigable,"  FIVE  MILES  AWAY, 
BE  RECOGNIZED  AS  A  BRITISH  BATTLE-CRUISER 
•  LINES  OF  HER  HULL,  FUNNELS,  AND  SPARS. 
IE    WITH    "SEYDLITZ"  AND  "COEBEN" 


DNAUGHT,  1909:  20,000  TONS,  22  KNOTS.  TEN 
I  GUNS.  AMERICAN  BATTLESHIPS  ARE  EASILY 
;UISHABLE  FROM  SHIPS  OF  OTHER  NAVIES  BY 
'peach  basket"  masts.  IT  IS  MUCH  HARDER 
•L  INDIVIDUAL  SHIPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
APART.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  "DELAWARE," 
\  YEARS  EARLIER  THAN  THE  "TEXAS,"  REPRB- 
EARLIER    IDEAS    IN    TURRET    EMPLACEMENT 


"DELAWARE"      (AMERICAN) 


DNAUGHT,  1912:  27,000  TONS,  22  KNOTS. 
-INCH  GUNS.  THESE  SHIPS  LOOK  MUCH  ALIKE 
lERAL  BULK  AT  SEA,  BUT  MAY  BE  INDENTI- 
Y  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  POSITION  OF  MASTS 
FGARD  TO  FUNNELS  (BOTH  "TEXAS's"  FUN- 
•TWEEN  masts),  POSITION  AND  TYPE  OF  HOIST- 
ANES,  TURRETS,  AND  EXTRA  SEARCH-LIGHTS 
"TEXAS's"    MASTS 


•RED  CRUISER.       THE    "TREASURE   SHIP"   NOW 

^E  "NORTH  Carolina"  in  European  waters. 

UISHABLE  FROM  PREDREADNAUGHT  "iDAHO" 
),  OF  APPROXIMATELY  EQUAL  TONNAGE.  BY 
I  OF  FUNNELS  AND  SINGLE  BATTLE  MAST. 
CURVED  LINES  OF  HOISTING  CRANES  AS  COM- 
VITH  BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  DERRICKS 


"TENNESSEE"  (AMERICAN) 


READNAUGHT  BATTLESHIP  OF  A  TYPE  NOW 
re.  1905:  13,000  TONS,  17  KNOTS.  FOUR 
GUNS.  SOLD  WITH  HER  SISTER  SHIP,  THE 
iSIPPI,"  SHORTLY  BEFORE  THE  WAR  TO 
THIS  TRANSFER  UNDOUBTEDLY  LED  TO 
tOMPT  ADDITION  OF  THE  "COEBEN"  AND 
AU"bY  GERMANY  TO  THE  TURKISH  NAVY. 
E  SILHOUETTES  OF  "  IDAHO  "  AND  "GOEBEN  " 


'IDAHO"       (FORMERLY       AMERICAN, 
GREEK) 


NOW 


RED  CRUISER,  I908,  SAME  TONNAGE  AS  "TEN- 
,"  BUT  ONE  KNOT  FASTER.  NOTICE  THE  FOR- 
FUNNELS  AND  MASS  OF  SUPERSTRUCTURE, 
LY  FRENCH.  "a  MILE  AWAY  THEY  LOOK  LIKE 
E  ON  THE  RHINE  " 


'WALDECK  ROUSSEAU"  (FRENCH) 


.eSHlP,  1908.  SHE  AND  HER  SISTER  SHIP  ARE 
LY  VESSELS  WHICH  MIGHT  AT  A  DISTANCE  BE 
SN  FOR  AMERICAN  MEN-OF-WAR  BY  THEIR 
BUT  NOTE  CLEAR  DISTINCTION  FROM  AMERICAN 
.  IN  FUNNELS,  SHAPE  OF  HULL  AND  BOW,  PO- 
iND  SHAPE  OF  TURRETS 


'IMPERATOR  PAVEL"    (RUSSIAN) 


>HIPS  AT  SEA 

CHTINC  SHIPS  NOW  CLEARED  FOR  ACTION,  BY  WHICH  FRIENDS  OR  FOES  MAY  Et  Vli%.>X\\V\^\k 
iSQUERADlNG     UNDER    FALSE    COLORS 
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fleets  in  the  North  Sea  must  keep  beyond 
an  over-night  range  of  swift  German 
destroyers  or  submarines.  We  may  be 
certain  that  their  position  has  been  de- 
fined by  that  necessity.  Ahead  of  them, 
however,  is  operating  a  great  screen  of 
destroyer  and  cruiser  squadrons  con- 
stantly keeping  in  touch  with  Germany's 
outmost  sea  line.  Once  that  disposition 
was  made,  England's  strategy  was  simply 
a  matter  of  sitting  tight  and  waiting  for 
the  Kaiser's  fleet  to  "start  something." 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  North  Sea,  on 
the  other  hand,  British  strategy  is  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  In  all  the 
other  seas  her  ships,  together  with  those 
of  her  allies,  are  scouring  hither  and  yon, 
sweeping  German  and  Austrian  commerce 
off  all  their  accustomed  lanes  and  either 
forcing  the  warships  of  the  Alliance  to 
come  to  action  or  to  be  interned  in  neutral 
ports. 

Once  the  hostile  fleets  are  in  si^t  of 
each  other  strategy  ends  and  tactics  begins. 
Men  at  desks  in  cool  offices  inland  have  de- 
termined what  strategy  shall  be,  but  tense 
captains,  squinting  through  eye-slits  in 
their  conning  towers,  determine  the  tactics 
of  a  naval  engagement.  Long  before  a 
hostile  fleet  or  ship  has  been  lifted  over 
the  horizon  by  marine  glasses  and  its 
identity  established  by  its  silhouette,  the 
men  who  fight  the  ships  have  begun 
to  test  in  grim  life-and-death  facts  careers 
of  theory.  The  Kriegspiel  of  the  naval 
schools  then  begins  to  be  played  out  to  a 
finish. 

Ships  and  fleets  spar  for  position  the 
way  boxers  do.  In  the  old  days  of  sailing 
ships,  getting  the  "weather  gauge"  was 
the  basic  principle.  Each  ship  or  squad- 
ron brought  all  its  seamanship  to  bear  to 
get  to  windward  of  its  opponent.  Once 
in  that  position  it  could  then  bear  down  on 
the  enemy  by  running  free,  could  choose 
its  own  distance  and  get  across  the  enemy's 
bow  or  stem,  thus  raking  him  with  broad- 
sides fore  and  aft;  or  it  could  cut  through 
the  enemy's  line,  thus  putting  his  leeward 
ships  out  of  action,  and  take  on  the  wind- 
ward vessels  at  a  heavy  disadvantage. 
Sun,  wind,  and  sea,  smoke,  and  gases  — 
all  counted  in  those  days  even  more  than 
they  do  now.    Then,  howevet,  \X.  >w^&  ^lxv 


intimate  case.  In  Nelson's  ta 
hundred  yards  was  the  avenge  i 
fire,  but  both  sides  often  came  | 
to  yard-arm. 

Nowadays  the  tactics  of 
still  more  important,  though 
long-distance  proposition,  «kMi 
the  first  class  can  sink  each  odta 
tances  of  five  miles  or  moie. 

Now  the  basic  principle  is 
ponderant  number  of  shqia 
against   inferior    numbers; 
greater  mass  of  fire  to  bear  i 
the  other  of  the  enemy's 
oeuvre  his  fleet  into 
A  naval  officer's  life  is  largely 


/  /  *  !     i      I  \  \  1  \  \  \ 

*  I  I  {  t  I  II  ■  •       I.  I 

H  !  !  i  i  1  !    ;  i  M  : 

1  i  I  i  ?  i  M  ; 

'.'Jill!!:'*' 

:  :  1  :    >  I  s  :  '  > 

i  i  !  i  I  i  M  i 


Id  ■ 


A  3OO-MILE  SCREEN 
A  LINE  OF  ARMORED  CRUl'cRS  TWEJITI 
APART,  150  MILES  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  lATTl 
AND  A  SIMILAR  LINE  OF  PROTECTED  CttllC 
MILES  IN  FRONT  OF  THEM,  WHICH  TOGETRl 
DESTROYERS  AND  SUBMARINES  FORM  THE 
WHICH  PROTECTS  THE  BATTLESHIPS  FROM  R 
ATTACKS 

the  numberless  ways  of  accomp 
this  end;  of  getting  the  enemy  soi 
up  in  his  preliminary  manoeuvre 
with  the  advantage  of  sun.  wind,  ai 
he  may  be  attacked  with  a  nu 
chance. 

THE    RECONNAISSANCE 

Out  ahead  of  the  battle  line,  if  1 
plenty  of  sea  room,  scout  cruis 
combing  the  ocean.  Wherever  t1 
\sK  dreadnaughts  may  be  slowly  s 


CHERBOURG.   WHERE   THF 


CHANNEL   FLEET   LIES 


MftlFIED   FRENCH    NAVAL    BASE    ON    THE    LNt^uNii   CHANNEL  OPPOSITE    PLYMOLTH  AND  A   KECULAR 

PORT  OF  Call  for  enclish  and  german  iransatlantic  steamehs  before  the  War 


at  their  long  anchor  chains  in  the 
*a,  you  may  be  sure  that  a  picket 
couts  is  patrolling  every  knot  of 

water  before  them,  in  thick 
close  together,  ur  widely  aligned 
searching  sea  and  sky  with  their 
ed  lenses  by  day  and  raking  the 
s  with  their  searchlights  by  night, 
he  flying  Uhlan  regiments  screen 
ements  of  German  infantry  col- 
ishing  their  way  across  Belgium, 

scout  cruisers  and  destroyers 
German  battleships  when  they 
F  the  westward  locks  of  the  Kiel 
Sght,    They   are   the   cavalry 


yii 


bse  scouts  have  discovered  and 
the  enemy's  position  or  have 
and  failed  to  pierce  the  hostile 
hey  fall  back  upon  their  supports 
ipports  advance  to  reinforce  them 
y  rate  their  work  is  done  when 
fzy  or  another  the  enemy's  main 
located  with  reasonable  certainty 
intention  ro  engage  or  to  run  is 
led. 

;  matter  of  scouting  and  screening 
t^re  are  a  hundred  different 
H^  the  chart  pnnted  with  this 
Hi  such  theorv'  is  represented. 
I  wide  operations  with  plenty  of 
[1  where  big  fleets  are  involved. 


tial  and  thorough  the  matter  of  scouting 
is  regarded  in  the  navy.  The  French 
navy  advocates  a  kite-shaped  screen, 
the  German,  a  box  formation.  Some 
robust  authorities  believe  in  sacrificing 
even  the  train  to  scouting  purposes,  be- 
lieving that  the  loss  of  all  auxiliaries  is  a 
slight  price  to  pay  for  absolute  safety 
from  surprise  to  the  main  fleet. 

This  phase  of  mcxJern  naval  operations 
is  the  most  highly  scientific  of  all  the 
stages  of  battle.  To  visualize  it  one  must 
conceive  of  a  fleet  of  battleships,  fifty 
miles  or  more  away  from  its  enemy,  be- 
ginning to  manoeuvre  into  position  with 
reference  to  the  enemy's  course,  numbers, 
and  ordinance.  The  heavier  cruisers  will 
try  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  screen  and 
establish  his  identity  beyond  doubt  and 
by  their  signals  send  by  greyhound  de- 
stroyers the  information  which  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  needs  for  the  dis|X»sition 
of  his  forces.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
chess  game  observed  from  an  aeroplane. 

THE  APPROACH 

Keeping  in  touch  with  these  scouts,  the 
whole  force  advances  in  the  known  but 
constantly  changing  direction  of  the  enemy. 
The  main  fighting  ships  are  steaming  on  a 
tine  as  neariy  as  possible  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  ultimate  engagement,  each, 
squadron  formed  \w  d\\YivQi1^  ^js^\«tv:w5»  -^ 


BREST 
France's  we>>i....;..>  i    naval   base   on   the   tip  of   brittany:   ch* 

ESTUARIES   ON    THE    WESTERN    EUROPEAN    COAST    DREDCED  TO  MAKt    GOOD    a 
THE  WIDE  SEA  ROOM  OF  A  BASE  LIKE  GUANTANAMO  IN  THE  WEST  INDJES  OR  It 


deploying  intervals  (that  is,  at  sufficient 
intervals  to  allow  each  division  to  swing 
into  line  or  follow  at  safe  distances  from 


each  other).     Each  squadttio, 
the  flag  of  the  coinmander-ii! 
generally  in  command  of  ihc 


TlLESS,  PROTECTING  THE  GERMAK  TERRITORr  AND  NaVAL  BaSE  OP  KtAO-CHAU  IK  CHlMA.  tS 
M&G£D  IV  THE  JAPANESE  FUEET  AND  ARMY,  A  SITUATION  STRIKINGLY  SIMtLAR  TO  T^tK-^  lkWa»A 
|ULYEAR»  AOO 


f5t  ^^^^ 

position  t^close^  skilful  commander 
will  profit  to  the  utmost  from  that  eager- 
ness, directing  his  squadron  column  lead- 
ers to  keep  the  designated  enemy's  leading, 
rear,  or  flank  ships  exactly  abeam.  If 
the  enemy  is  cautious  and  will  not  close 
to  the  desired  range,  the  squadron  com- 
manders, acting  by  signal  on  a  precon- 
certed plan,  will  turn  their  flaizships  toward 


of  signals*  used  wmT 
port,  for  long  sight  disl 
mast  head  winks  a  white  c>if  i 
or  other  code   alphabet* 
so<alled    "blinker"     signal 
short  distances  by  the  key  i 
instrument.     By   day   yuii 
the  port  and  starboard 
mechanical    arms     i:t>ftci 





**SHIP   ME    SOMEWHERE    EAST   OF   SUEZ  " 
THE    RED  SEA   GATE    OF   THE   CANAL.      CONTROL   OF    THE  CANAL,    WITH     MALTA    AMli     «. 
ENGLAND    COMPLETE    DOMtNANCE    OF    THE    MEDITBRRANEAN    AND    PROMrT   ACCESS    1t>   Tift 


AND    EAST   AFRICAN    COAST 


bim  at  a  predetermined  angle  and  the 
other  captains,  closely  observing  his  move- 
ments, will  follow  at  once  his  example. 

SIGNALS    IN    PEACE    AND  WAR 

To  any  one  who  has  carefully  observed 
naval  ships  in  time  of  peace  their  signal 
apparatus  is  at  once  beautiful  and  be- 
wildering. For  example,  every  modem 
ship  is  equipped  with  two  or  three  wireless 
installations,  so  that  if  one  be  shot  away 
the  others  may  keep  up  communications. 
Some  people  may  remember  seeing  from 
the  yard-arm  of  a  battleship  at  night  a 
vertical  string  of  red  and  white  lights 
flash  and  disappear  in  constantly  varying 
combinations.    This  is  the  Ardots  system 


down  like  those  that  operate 
system  on  railroads.  This  is 
phore  system,  generally 
anchor.  At  night  colored  Iq 
arms  are  used  in  the  sar 
may  also  have  seen  sailors 
in  their  hands  ^-ave  them  \ 
from  right  to  left,  sen w mi 
communications  from  ship  tol 
are  only  a  few  of  the  mcr 
messages  between  ships  a: 
well  planned  battle  the  comr 
into  action  without  us?- 
In  the  conning  tower 
arranged  battle  plan  b  betng  h 
—  plan  '  6A"  or  plan  '*X' 
captain  goes  ahi^d   with    a 


Cofrjn^ht  by  DcCntt  PuMMJURf  Co. 

KINGSTON.  JAMAICA 
ih    BRITISH    FLEETS   MAY   COAL    AND   HfePAIR    IN    TMfe   CARIBBEAN   WITHIN    EASY    REACH  Of  THS 

IE  Panama  canal,     with  sermuua  and  Halifax  this  gives  England  a  rosiTioN  second 

OWN  ON   THE   ATLANTIC  COAST 


directing  all  his  faculties  to  firing 
fping  in  alignment  with  the  ships 
ind  astern  of  him.  The  operations 
al  battle,  of  course,  must  depend 

k  unforeseeable    occurrences    in 
both  sides  want  to  fight,  the 
g  sea  battle  will  probably  be 
decided    one    way    or    another, 
longer  a  question  of  lying  alongside 


in  a  death  grapple  all  day  and  night  as 
the  little  Revenge  did  with  the  Spanish 
galleons  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  time, 
but  the  victory  will  not  be  decisive  or 
compelling  unless  every  remnant  of  the 
beaten  fleet  is  captured  or  utterly  de» 
stroyed.  It  is  either  white  flag  or  sink. 
To  this  end  the  victorious  commander  will 
endeavor  to  press  his  adversary  as  closely 


slN.       I      I   [i,    THt    uATt     TO   CHINA    AND    THE:    lAR    HASl 
f?  THfi  TIP  OF  THE  MALAY    FEKlNSULA,  WHENCE    ENGLAND  MAY  CONTHOL  THE  INDIAN  UCLAN  AN&  THft 
\  tOUTH  CHINA  ifiA:  TH&  NAVAL  LINK  BITWEEN  COLOMBO  AND  HONG  KONG 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


WEI-HAI-WEI 
TH£    ABANDONED    BRITISH  14AVAL  BASE  ON  THE   CHINA  COAST.  CLOSE  TO  GERMAN   KlAO>^^m.| 
NOW  CENTRALIZED  HER  FAR  EASTERN  FLEET  AT  HOHO  KOMG 


•  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
'breaking  away.  In  case  the  enemy  runs, 
he  cannot  follow  directly  in  his  wake,  be- 
cause  that  would  involve  too  great  a  risk 
from  torpedoes  or  mines.  He  must,  there- 
fore, at  once  bring  the  rear  extremity  of 
the  retreating  enemy's  formation  broad 
off  the  bow  of  his  column  leaders,  keeping 
as  many  guns  as  possible  bearing  upon  him 
and  keeping  that  bearing  until  suflicieni 
lateral  distance  has  been  gained  to  insure 
safety  and  then  taking  a  course  parallel 
with  the  flight.  If  the  enemy  scatters 
for  safely,  a  general  chase  may  be  ordered 
in  detail  at  once,  unless  m  case  of  night 
3r  bad  weather  coming  on  the  victor  may 
'more  properly  decide  to  keep  his  main 
fighting  ships  together  and  interpose  them 
between  the  enemy  and  his  probable 
destination,  directing  his  scouts  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  retreating  ships. 

IDENTIFYING  HOSTILE   SHIPS  AT  SEA 

In  peace  limes  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  the  nationalit>'  or  identity  of  a 
warship  may  be  determined  even  by  a  lay- 
man. Flags  and  ensigns,  stripes  around 
the  funnels,  type  observable  through  a 
tclescupe,  color  of  war  paint  and  super- 
structure trimmings,  all  combine  to  de- 
termine who  is  who  in  the  navy. 

But  no  scKiner  is  war  declared  than  every 
effort  is  made  to  disguise  the  identity  and 
nationality   of   fighting   ships.    No   flags 


are  flown  as  a  rule  uniil  all' 
concealment    has    passed. 
painted,  all  distinguishing, 
ated.    There  is  just  on 
a  hostile  ship  at  sea.   .. 
silhouette.     By  reference  to 
pages  5 50-5 5 1  ^he  difference 
ships  of  different  navies,  as  Iht 
out  black  against  sea  and  skyJ 
very  interestingly   apparent. 
ence  on  these  charts  will  at 
servable  by  any  one  in  the  matj 
United    States    battleships    aj 
cruisers  show  their  peculiar  *'j 
masts  against  the  sky  line.     I| 
they  are  unique  among  the 
worid  with  the  single  cxcepiionl 
of  the  Russian  navy  v^  hich  hav^ 
type  of  mast  to  the  originalj 
you  will  take  the    Ru!»sian 
the  chart  wAh  those  of  the 
Idaho  and  compare  t' 
Texas  class  another 
appear.    On  the  three   lof.„ 
masts  were  added  after  they] 
and  are  out  of  all  confunnit 
design.    The  masts  of  the  r«_ 
up  with  her  gun  turrets,  and 
of  the  same  design. 

Contrast  with   these    Hlmv] 
more  distinct  lines  of  the   Bi 
mast,   a   braced   steel    spar 
close  to  the  forward   funnel. 
turn  can  be  clearly  distir 
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ingle  straight  lines  of  the  French  battle 
asts  on  the  H'aUeck  Rousseau.  Also 
tice  how  much  more  chunky  and 
unched  up  the  Dreadnaughi^  or  a  pre- 
rcadnaught  like  the  Idaho,  is  than  a 
upcrdreadnaught  of  the  Iron  Duke  class, 
r  than  the  batlle<ruiser  Goeben,  of  the 
German  navy.  The  number  of  funnels 
and  their  position  are  also  distinctive  to 
the  careful  observer,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 


Rousseau,  the  Fu-So,  and  the  Imp^rator 
Pavel,  The  great  difference  between  the 
English  Olympic  and  the  German  VaUf' 
land  is  visible  at  once  by  comparison  of 
their  silhouettes. 

The  distinctions  just  noted  would  be 
clear  to  any  keen  observer.  Distinctions 
far  more  delicate  are  equally  clear  to  the 
signal  quartermaster  on  board  every  man- 
of-war  who  can  sp<.t  a  ^^av  ^'v  Svh^  «^  v^xs. 
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BOTTLED-UP    LIBAU 
Russia's  naval  base  on  the  Baltic,  wHtHE  the  czar's  navy  is  shut  (n  by  cermak  co^ 

KIEL  CANAL  AND  THE  SIRAITS  INTO  THE  NORTH  SEA,  JUST   AS    THE   RUSSIAN    BLACK  SEA  FLEET   i 
TURKISH  CONTROL  OF  THE   BOSPHORUS 


miles  by  the  difference  in  the  position  of 
its  searchHghts.  the  type  of  its  lifting 
cranes,  or  the  sheer  lines  of  its  halL 

NAVAL    BASES 

No  fleet  can  hope  to  keep  the  sea  long 
without  recourse  to  a  naval  base  within 
a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles  of  its  opera- 
tions. For  this  reason  Great  Britain  is 
to-day  in  a  position  absolutely  unique 
among  the  nations*  By  reference  to  the 
maps  published  with  this  article  it  may  be 
seen  that  Great  Britain's  naval  stations 
run  completely  around  the  world,  making 
it  possible  for  her  to  operate  away  from 
her  home  bases  with  more  security  than  the 
Germans  can  from  their  continental  bases. 

Germany  in  Kiao-Chau  possesses  a 
fortified  naval  base,  which  forthcoming 
events  will  prove  to  be  even  stronger  than 
Port  Arthur,  but  she  has  only  one  and, 
therefore,  it  is  comparatively  useless  in 
linking  up  her  sea  power  with  home  waters. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  tests  which 
forthcoming  naval  engagements  will  pro- 
vide for  the  still  undecided  questions  of 
submarine  and  aerial  naval  accessories* 
The  recent  discussion  started  by  Sir 
Percy  Scott's  letter  to  the  London  Times, 
.  m  which  he  prophesies  that  the  present 

r  will  demonstrate  the  inefficiency  of 


dreadnaughts  to  withstand  su_, 
and  aerial  attacks,  has  spread  lo 
naval  power.  In  the  next  few  mam 
will  be  decided.  It  must  be  remem 
that  dirigible  airships  are  properly 
only  from  shore  bases  and  cannd 
effective  far  from  home  coasts.  Aerop! 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  launched 
the  decks  of  ships  far  at  se^,  and 
scouting  usefulness  has  already 
demonstrated  as  well  afloat  as 
Although  it  is  an  easy  mailer  to 
bombs  into  Antwerp  from  the  skj 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  malt 
hit  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea.  and 
when  so  hit  one  or  two  bombs  woiili 
comparatively  ineffective  unless  on 
almost  impossible  chance  of  drop 
down  a  funnel.  As  for  submarines 
destroyers  six  weeks  of  the  war 
passed  without  developing  their  proph 
efficiency  as  against  properl\^  proti 
battleships.  In  the  Russian- Japanese 
the  Japanese  struck  with  their  tor 
craft  before  the  declaration  of  hosti 
but  thereafter  accomplished  very 
with  this  arm.  In  the  present  n 
situation  it  is  presumable  that  such 
tempts  have  been  made,  and  had 
been  conspicuously  successful  no  cm 
ship  could  have  withheld  some  of  the  tl 
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AGAINST    FINANCIAL    PANICS^ ALL   SECTIONS    AND   ALL 

INTERESTS    REPRESENTED   ON    THE    BOARD 

BY 


BURTON    J,    HENDRICK 


HE  European  war,  which  has 
already  unfavorably  affected 
the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  has  had  at  least 
one  desirable  result:  the 
>rompt  organization  of  the  Federal  Re- 
erve  Board.  A  happy  fortune  has  cer- 
Fainly  directed  the  American  people  in 
this  matter.  When  President  Wilson 
forced  the  attention  of  Congress  upon 
the  currency  measure  a  year  ago,  there 
were  many  appeals  for  delay.  Sweltering 
and  wear>'  Congressmen,  having  already 
spent  the  hot  summer  months  in  Washing- 
ton, put  in  a  plea  for  mercy.  There  was 
no  need  of  haste,  we  were  told.  The  Nation 
had  endured  a  bad  currency  system  for 


fifty  years:  couldn't  it  stand  the  strain  a 
little  longer?  Democratic  leaders  even 
informed  the  President  that  an  attempt 
to  force  the  issue  would  ** split**  the  party. 
Mr  Wilson  insisted,  however,  precisely 
as  now.  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize,  he 
is  insisting  upt^n  his  trust  legislation. 
Certainly  events  have  justified  his  de- 
termination. The  greatest  military  and 
financial  cataclysm  in  historv'  has  dis- 
rupted civilization.  If  the  counsels  of 
procrastination  had  prevailed  a  year  ago. 
what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Unite 
States  to-day?  Few  American  business 
men  would  have  cared  to  face  the  im- 
mediate future  with  the  old.  antiquated 
currency  and    bank\tv%  vj%v^^  \c^  Vs^c^ 
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They  have  not  yet  forgotten  1907;  and 
what  was  1907,  compared  with  the  possi- 
bilities that  confront  them  now?  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  most  influential 
cause  of  American  panics  —  the  Civil  War 
currency  system  —  is  now  removed,  offers 
some  ground  to  believe  that  the  business 
world  may  confidently  approach  the  severe 
trials  in  store  for  it. 


fh.it  •i.'tJi  t.fl  |.«   II  iiri<.  .\   I  »iti,; 
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blCKI  I  \KY    Oh     I  HI      IKI ASURY 


No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Eurc 
crisis  had  a  sobering  effect  upon  ce 
bumptious  spirits  in  the  Democratic 
jority.  Their  attitude  toward  tuo  c 
President's  apix)intnients,  Mr.  Jonei 
Mr.  Warburg,  had  held  up  the  orga 
tion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boan 
several  weeks.  The  financial  earthc 
in  Europe,  however,  has  silenced 
protests.  The  Board  is  now  comp 
and  harmoniously  working.  Pro 
the  American  i>eople  will  soon  be  ti 
ing  an  entirely  new  kind  of  paper  m 
This  money,  on  its  surface,  will  not  11 
us  it  is  based  uix)n  gold,  silver,  or  Gc 
ment  bonds,  but  upon  commercial 
industrial  paper.  It  marks  the  a; 
ance  of  that  long  discussed  and  muc 
lated  "elastic  currency"  —  the  chief 
we  have  been  told,  that  is  need 
prevent  financial  panics  and  to  elevai 
United  States  into  its  destined  po 
as  a  great  financial  world  power. 

The  seven  men  composing  this  Ft 
Reserve  Board  have  enormous  infli 
They  regulate  the  issue  and  retirerm 
the  new  Federal  currency.  They 
tically  dominate  the  credit  of  the  ' 
financial  system,  and,  therefore.  0 
Nation.  The  Board  can  » compel 
Federal  reserve  banks  in  a  particulai 
of  the  country  to  lend  money  to  1 
in  any  other  part.  The  resources  of 
York,  on  their  demand,  can  be  us 
relieve  financial  stringency  on  the  I 
Coast  or  in  Texas;  and  Texas  and 
fornia  can  be  called  upon  to  help  New 
Moreover,  the  Federal  Board  can  d 
the  terms  upon  which  this  is  to  be  di 
that  is,  they  fix  the  discount  rate. 
can  suspend  or  close  up  permanentl 
bank  which  operates  in  violation  i 
law.  These  powers,  in  the  judi:m< 
most  authorities,  signalize  for  the  I 
States  a  new  industrial  era.  Acci 
to  an  especially  optimistic  forecast, 
reall\'  sound  a  new  declaration  oi 
pcndcncc.  They  separate  New  ^'orl 
—  'Wall  Street"  — from  the  fin 
tyranny  which,  according  to  its  ace 
it  has  exercised  over  the  whole  coi 
I  hey  "decentralize"  banking  credi 
end  for  all  time  the  iniquities  of  the  •'  r 
power."    All   !Str.  Wilson's   legislati 
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far  has  had  as  its  aim  the  "democratiza- 

'tion"  of  certain  departments  of  American 
^  life.  The  tariff  bill  withdrew  many  of  the 
favors  a  privileged  aristocracy  of  manu- 
^facturers  had  enjoyed  for  sixty  years. 
Brhe  trust  bills*  now  under  consideration^ 
^Rpropose  to  restore  the  vanished  golden 
Hage  of  competition.  The  most  detailed 
^  attempt  at  the  popularization  of  the 
^Nation's  resources,  however,  is  the  Cur- 
^Prcncy  Act.  Credit  will  no  longer  flow  in 
*  the  artificial  channels  of  selfishness,  A 
■  man  who  has  real  commercial  security  will 
^■henceforth  have  far  less  difficulty  in  ob- 
^taining  the  money  he  legitimately  needs. 
r  It  is  certainlv  an  irony  of  politics  that  a 
I  Democratic  Administration,  and  one  in 
t  which  Mr,  William  j.  Bryan  is  an  inftu- 
L  ential  member,  should  have  created  a 
scientific  currency  system  and  done  it  in  a 
way  that  satisfies  both  New  York  City 
and  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Probably,  however,  we  are  all  most 
interested  in  the  personalities  of  this  new 
Supreme  Court.  Who  are  the  Marshalls, 
the  Taney s,  the  Whites  who  are  to  have 
such  complete  supervision  over  our  finan- 
cial future  and  to  lay  the  sound  foundation 
of  the  new  American  economic  structure 
in  this  period  of  storm  and  stress?  From 
the  standpoint  of  mere  geography,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  certainly  chosen  wisely.  W^e 
have  in  Mr.  Hamlin  a  member  from  New 
England,  in  iMr.  Warburg  one  from  New 
York,  in  Mr.  Harding  one  from  the  South, 
in  Mr.  Delano  one  from  the  West,  in  Mr. 
Miller  one  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the 
matter  of  "commercial  and  industrial 
divisions/*  the  President  seems  also  to 
have  bettered  his  instructions.  The  se- 
lections contain  ''Wall  Street  men."  men 
famous  for  their  hostility  to  that  section, 
international  bankers,  domestic  bankers, 
and  economic  authorities. 

The  two  ex-officio  members.  Mr, 
McAdoo  and  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams, 
represent  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
traditional  Democratic  attitude  toward 
the  "powers  that  prey/*'  Mr.  McAdoo's 
term  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  spent  largely  in  a  duel  with  the 
National  City  Bank.  He  has  divorced 
the  Treasury  Building  at  Washington  from 
its  close  alliance  with  financial  New  York. 
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However,  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse 
once  more  Mr.  McAdoo's  career  or 
personality:  the  facts  are  widely  known. 
His  close  abettor  in  the  new  treasury 
policy.  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams,  evi- 
dently needs  a  more  detailed  introduction. 
At  least  so  well  informed  a  statesman  as 
Senator  La  Follette  has  clearly  over- 
looked   his   fame.    When    Mr    Williams 


MR.   JOHN    SKELTON   WILLIAMS 

THE  CREATOR  OF  THE  SBABOARD  AIR  UNE  RAIL* 
ROAD,  AN  ENEMY  OF  "WALL  STREET".  AND  NOW,  AS 
COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY,  AN  EX-OFFtCIO 
MEMBER    OF    THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE    &OARD 
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k   PRACTICAL    BANKER  OF  WIDE    EXPERIENCE    AS    PRESIDENT    OF  THE    FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK    OF 
HAM,    ALA.»    THE    LARGEST    FINANCIAL    INSTITUTION    IN   THE    INDUSTRIAL  CENTfCE    OF    THE    SO'. 


became  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Senator  La  FoUette  consulted 
his  ''Who's  Who"  and  discovered  that 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  railroad  man,  a  banker, 
and  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  ('*  Mil- 
lionaires**') Club  in  New  York,  The 
spirit  of  the  interlocking  directorate,  said 
Senator  La  FoUette,  was  making  inroads 
on  the  Wilson  Administration;  and  Mr. 
Williams  was  subsequently  edified  by 
hearing  himself  described  as  '*  Ryan's 
man,"  "Wall  Street's  representative;" 
and  other  wicked  things.  The  episode 
illustrates  how  a  few  dry  biographical 
details,  taken  out  of  their  setting,  can 
falsely  picture  any  man.  In  view  of  these 
denunciations,  Mr.  Williams's  newspaper 
interviews  and  speeches  have  a  note- 
worthy interest.  For  example,  a  news- 
paper man  once  asked  Mr.  Williams  for 
his  opinion  of  Thomas  F,  Ryan,  Mr. 
Williams  called  a  stenographer  and  dic- 
tated this  statement,  subsequently  pub- 
lished: "Mr.  Ryan  has  the  tendencies 
which,  if  his  lines  had  been  cast  in  a 
humble  and  contracted  sphere,  probably 
^^uld  have  made  him  a  kleptomaniac;*' 


Mr.  Williams's  ideas  on  Wall  Street  hift^ 
similar  pungency.  Recently,  just 
taking  up  his  work  on  the  Reserve 
Mr,  Williams  spoke  at  a  North 
bankers'  meeting,  on  "  Den 
Banking."  1  have  selected  a; 
few  remarks  on  his  favorile  topic.  Nc« 
York:  "It  is  a  walled  city  from  whk^. 
the  barons  have  levied  tribute  on  a  icrrr 
tory  and  population  vaster  than  any 
or  king  of  the  Middle  Ages  ever  d 
of/*  '  Big  as  New  York  is  it  is  not  Wl 
enough  to  direct  the  destinies  of  this  ohh 
tinent;'*  It  can  no  longer  "hold  ifc 
huge  Republic  by  the  throat.**  It  is  s 
"confederation  of  financiers,  ravenous^ 
cruel,  and  crazed."  It  represents  **thc 
violence,  the  cupidity,  and  the  mastery 
of  dollars,  assembled  and  used  for  bii- 
gandage."  It  is  the  headquarters  of  •*llic 
vicious  power  of  invisible  govemmenl, 
which  "has  reached  into  the  vaults  of 
banks,  the  safes  of  our  merchants,  and  ihc 
cupboards  of  our  housewives/* 

The  fact  that  Mr,  La  FoUette  distorts 
the  maker  of  these  phrases  into  a  tool  of 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  clearly   indicates. 
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already  said,  that  Mr.  ^^illiams  and  the 
merican  peuple  ^^hould  know  each  other 

tter.  Well,  Mr.  Williams  is  a  portly, 
lowly  moving^  slightly  grizzled  gentleman, 
orty-nine  years  :ild.  There  is  nothing 
especially  exceptional  about  his  person- 
aHty:  externally  he  is  the  well  b«»m,  well 
educated,  somewhat  self  satisfied,  perhaps 
slightly  pompcms  American  business  man. 
Before  he  starts  speaking,  one  might  easily 
fake  Mr  Williams  for  one  of  the  well  fed 
New  York  magnates  against  whom  his 
bitterest  shafts  are  aimed,  his  accent, 
however,  at  once  betrays  his  origin.  The 
interviewer  immediately  —  and  accurately 
—  places  him  in  Virginia,     In  truth,  Mr 

t Williams  is  a  Virginian  of  the  Virginians. 
Edmund  Randolph,  the  first  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  was  his 
great,  great  grandfather:  a  brother  of 
Martha  Washington  conspicuously  figures 
tin  the  family  tree.  His  father,  a  banker 
of  Richmond,  was  a  fiscal  agent  for  the 
Confederacy.      Mr     Williams's     mtense 
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Foil  MANY  YldAKS  A  DlSTtNCUlSMED  fEACHER  O^ 
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RiCtNTUY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  HATIONAL  l>*RKS  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF   THE  INfFRIOR 


MR.    FREDERIC  ADRIAN    DELANO 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN  ABLfi   RAILROAD 
EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  eNUGHTENEO  TYPE 

Southern  feeling  has  controlled  all  his 
emotions  and  activities.  He  first  won 
attention,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  by 
an  addres*i  on  the  "Natural  Resources  of 
the  South/*  Four  years  later,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  twenty-nine,  Mr,  Williams  under- 
took an  ambitious  task:  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  which 
*'Wall  Street"  then  possessed  in  Southern 
railroads.  The  Illinois  Central,  the  At- 
lanlic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern,  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  were  then  the  great 
railroads  of  the  South:  and  the  South  had 
practically  nothing  to  say  about  their 
management.  '*The  Northern  nation." 
and  its  most  iniquitous  section.  New  York 
City,  absolutely  dominated  them  all. 
This  young  provincial  banker  now  dreamed 
of  a  great  line,  extending  from  New  York 
to  Florida,  that  the  Southern  people  ^KcvvsJA 
own  and  opitiiaX^  vWtwvi^n^?^,    Vw<t  %>>k>*k^ 


MR.    CHARLES   SUMNER    HAMLIN 
"a  clean  cut,  precise.  Judicial.  mMAcULATEUY 

DRESSED  GKAOUATE  OF  HARVARD  .  .  .  ,  ONE  OF  THE 
HARDEST  LABORERS  IN  WASHINGTON/'  WHERE  HE  1$ 
FIRST    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY   OF    THE    TREASURY 

up  first  a  litlle  run  down  line,  the  Alabama 
&  Georgia;  to  this,  in  a  few  years,  he 
hitched  up  other  discunnected  pnrperties, 
until  tinally,  in  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
he  obtained  his  localh'  controlled  railroad. 
Mr.  Williams  became  its  president  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four.  And  then  his  real 
troubles  began.  He  found  that  it  was  a 
comparatively  simple  thing  to  organize 
an  independent  railroad;  the  really  diffi- 
cult task  was  to  retain  it.  His  bitterest 
foe  was  Thomas  F,  Ryan,  who  constantly 
involved  the  Seaboard  in  litigatitm  and 
stcKk  market  attacks.  Mr.  \V  illiams  may 
have  suspected  and  disliked  **  Wall  Street" 
before;  his  attitude  now  became  almost  a 
pathological  obsession.  I  le  poured  out 
newspajier  columns  of  vituperation;  if 
he  ever  rose  to  make  a  speech,  it  invariably 
took  the  form  of  denouncing  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
Qearl\'  the  enemy  reciprocated  this  feeling- 
Mr  McAdcHi  could  have  committed  no 
act  nujre  offensive  to  '*  Wall  Street*  than 
his  selection   of   Mr.    Williams   as   First 
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essential  honesty  of  his  career  that  the 
Committee,  after  listening  to  his  explana- 
tions, immediately  reported,  advising  his 
confirmation  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Doubtless  the  most  interesting  member 
of  the  Board,  both  because  of  his  own 
merits  and  because  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  his  appointment,  is  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Warburg.  Mr.  Wilson  has  recently  pub- 
lished his  belief  that  all  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men,  even  those  of  the  larger  sort, 
are  not  necessarily  public  enemies;  he 
showed  the  courage  of  this  conviction  in 
actually  appointing  one  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Patriots  of  the  Bristow 
stripe  at  once  prepared  to  rescue  the  Re- 
public. They  clearly  detected  that  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  enlisting  the  services  of  this 
banking  expert,  was  .  compromising  with 
the  enemies  of  mankind.  In  a  modified 
sense  the  "money  power"  itself  accepted 
this  view.  They  looked  upon  Mr.  War- 
burg as  an  antidote  to  John  Skelton  Wil- 
liams; as  a  bone  thrown  to  the  famished 
wolves  of  finance.  There  is  this  much 
truth  in  this  idea:  more  than  anything 
else  Mr.  Warburg's  appointment  recon- 
ciled *'big  business"  to  the  new  currency 
scheme.  But  this  consideration  did  not 
cause  Mr.  Warburg's  appointment.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  not  looking  for  a  politician, 
a  diplomat,  or  a  reconciliator  —  merely 
for  a  banker.  The  new  experiment  de- 
manded, first  of  all,  a  man  experienced  in 
the  details  of  American  and  foreign  finance. 
Whatever  Mr.  Warburg's  failings  or  vir- 
tues may  be,  he  at  least  possesses  this  one 
qualification;  he  has  had  some  experience 
in  banking.  Just  consider,  for  a  moment, 
his  record.  Graduating  at  eighteen  from 
the  Realgymnasium  at  Hamburg,  he  spent 
a  kindergarten  of  two  years  studying 
Hamburg's  greatest  business  —  its  over- 
sea trade.  He  then  entered  his  father's 
firm,  M.  M.  Warburg  &  Co.  He  spent 
two  years  in  France,  making  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  banking  methods. 
The  next  two  years  he  was  in  England 
studying  the  same  subject.  Thence  he 
proceeded,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit 
of  learning,  to  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
with  frequent  visits  to  the  United  States. 
If  Mr.  Warburg  has  not  picked  up  a  certain 
knowledge  of  banking  in  these  international 


experience  tours,  he  must  be  a  very  stupid 
person  indeed.  As  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  hearty 
believer  in  education,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Warburg  struck  him  as  a  valu- 
able man  at  this  critical  stage  of  our  new 
financial  experiment. 

Mr.  Warl5urg  has  spent  not  only  his 
whole  life  in  preparation  for  this  job,  but, 
following  Dr.  Holmes's  advice,  he  has 
shown  great  judgment  in  selecting  his 
ancestors.  The  Warburg  family  is  one 
of  the  great  Jewish  banking  houses  of 
Europe.  Like  the  Rothschilds,  it  is  cos- 
mopolitan. A  geneaological  tree  of  the 
Warburg  dynasty  resembles  a  record  of 
the  Hapsburgs  or  the  Bourbons.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  house  are  found  in  all 
European  capitals,  in  South  America,  in 
Asia.  In  1796,  Moses  M.  Warburg 
founded  the  present  Hamburg  banking 
house;  since  then  no  man  not  a  Warburg 
has  figured  as  a  partner  in  the  business. 

The  present  Pa^I  M.  Warburg  shows 
many,  evidences  of  this  ancestry.  Like 
most  great  Jewish  bankers,  he  has  back 
of  his  technical  education  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  culture.  He  has  the  usual 
thorough  German  education,  knows  several 
modem  languages,  speaks  English  fault- 
lessly, almost  without  an  accent,  and 
writes  it  like  a  native.  He  is  small,  dark, 
quietly  moving,  quietly  speaking,  entirely 
lacking  in  bluster  or  offensive  assertiveness. 
He  has  the  conventional  fondness  for 
paintings  and  a  considerable  skill  in  music. 
His  New  York  home  contains  a  pi()e  organ; 
playing  this  is  Mr.  Warburg's  favorite 
relaxation.  After  all,  however,  his  main 
enthusiasm  is  banking.  An  apprentice 
in  a  German  banking  house,  even  if  he  is 
the  son  of  the  proprietor,  submits  to  a 
rigorous  r6gime.  German  bankers,  like 
Germans  in  general,  insist  upon  details; 
they  make  a  boy  work  early  and  late  and 
perform  all  kinds  of  uncongenial  and  even 
menial  tasks.  Mr.  Warburg,  like  all  the 
others,  served  his  time  in  1894.  As  an 
outcome  of  the  varied  banking  training 
already  detailed,  Mr.  Warburg  received 
his  reward  in  a  partnership  in  his  father's 
bank,  and  settled  down  to  the  traditional 
Warburg  career.  He  was  then  twenty- 
six;  a  long  life  as  a  prosperous  German 
banker  lay  before  Vvvkv-    ?\<:}c«^>i  >^^\^^^ 
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furthest  from  his  mind  was  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  an  American  citizen 
and  to  fill  a  high  position  under  the  United 
States  Government.  A  purely  romantic 
incident  changed  his  life  course.  In  1894, 
Mr.  Warburg's  brother  Felix  came  to  New 
York  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Jacob  H. 
SchiflF.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Warburg 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Nina  Loeb, 
the  daughter  of  Solomon  Loeb,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  They 
were  married  in  1895.  Mrs.  Warburg's 
fondness  for  New  York  ted  to  a  permanent 
settlement  here;  in  1902,  Mr.  Warburg 
became  a  partner  in  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
This  institution,  as  most  Americans  know, 
is,  next  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  our  largest 
banking  house.  An  interesting  character- 
istic is  the  way  its  several  partners  are 
interrelated.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchiflF,  the 
head,  married  the  daughter  of  Solomon 
Loeb.  Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  brother  of  the 
Reserve  Board  member,  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Schiff.  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
who  was  E.  H.  Harriman's  banking  asso- 
ciate in  all  his  enterprises,  married  the 
daughter  of  Abraham  Wolf,  one  of  the 
Kuhn-Loeb  partners.  And  finally  Mr. 
Warburg,  as  already  said,  became  the 
son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Loeb. 

The  newspaper  reading  public  has  heard 
little  of  Mr.  Warburg,  though  other 
partners  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  public  prints. 
Senator  Bristow  based  his  hostility  purely 
on  Mr.  Warburg's  connection  with  this 
banking  firm.  According  to  the  Pujo 
report,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  is  a  part  of  the 
"money  trust";  a  more  tangible  objection 
was  its  connection  with  financing  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  transaction.  So  far 
as  Mr.  Warburg  was  concerned,  however, 
Senator  Bristow  had  considerable  diflTiculty 
in  making  out  a  case.  The  Chicago  &  Alton 
transactions  took  place  in  1899;  Mr. 
Warburg  did  not  join  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
until  1902.  In  fact,  he  has  played  little 
part  in  the  more  spectacular  operations  of 
the  firm.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Union  Pacific  reorganization,  the  struggle 
for  control  of  the  Burlington,  or  the  North- 
em  Pacific  comer;  all  these  things  hap- 
pened before  he  had  settled  in  New  York. 
His  activities  have  been  practically  limited 


to  banking  matters,  especially  fonp 
exchange.  The  firm's  activities  in  fonp 
loans  —  French,  J  apanese,  Chinese  - 
have  rested  mainly  in  his  hands.  Hi 
made  an  excellent  showing  as  the  rqn- 
sentative  of  his  firm  in  the  five-power 
group  that  conducted  the  fanxxis  ad 
abortive  negotiations  for  the  Chinese  loa& 
On  this  occasion  he  amazed  his  assodata 
by  his  knowledge  of  Chinese  conditiooi 
He  had  apparently  studied  not  ctki 
Chinese  finance,  but  Chinese  govermncn. 
geography,  diplomacy,  history,  even  Qt 
nese  literature.  Probably  the  bankii| 
feat  of  which  Mr.  Warburg  is  chiefly  pmi 
was  his  success,  several  years  ago,  it 
negotiating  the  famous  $50,000,000  Fnck 
loan  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  TbI 
was  the  first  large  loan  ever  made  to  n 
American  railroad  by  French  bankoi 
The  French  are  exceedingly  cauooi 
investors;  Mr.  Warburg  is  the  first  bnkr 
who  has  enticed  them  into  this  market 

Mr.  Warburg,  who  became  an  Amerkii 
citizen  in  1911,  has  shown  much  iotcRSt 
in  philanthropy.  He  has  engaged  ia  thi 
warfare  on  child  labor,  and,  with  Mis 
Katherine  Bement  Davis,  is  a  direclorii 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Social  HypeK 
an  organization,  the  first  of  its  kind  ia  ui 
country,  engaged  in  a  scientific  study  d 
the  causes  of  delinquency  in  girls.  He  ha 
rendered  his  greatest  public  service,  hmh 
ever,  in  currency  reform.  He  turned  Ib 
mind  to  this  subject  a  year  or  two  afttr 
settling  in  New  York.  He  had  a  higWv 
trained  banking  intelligence;  he  undtf- 
stood,  as  completely  as  any  human  bdic 
could,  precisely  what  ideal  banking  cot- 
sisted  in.  Naturally,  the  system  he  fouod 
here  aroused  his  amazement  and  disgust 

Soon  after  he  reached  New  York,  iht 
financial  district  was  experiencing  ooe  d 
its  celebrated  periods  of  high  interest  rate 
—  money  was  quoted  at  from  2$  to  100 
per  cent.  Mr.  Warburg  devoted  his  fits 
three  weeks  in  the  United  States  to  studf» 
ing  our  currency  system.  It  viobtal 
almost  every  principle  which  he  had  bed 
taught  to  look  upon  as  effective  and 
scientific  banking.  It  made  no  provisioa 
for  the  centralization  of  banking  resourcci 
for  a  currency  adequate  to  the  needs  d 
business  or  any  real  discount  system.    He 
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id,  as  he  has  recently  declared,  the 
jst  and  solidest  nation  in  the  world 
ect  to  periodical  financial  cataclysms 
:h  had  no  counterpart  in  Europe.  Mr. 
burg  plunged  at  once  into  the  cam- 
n  for  reform.  His  article,  published 
\\e  New  York  Times  in  1906,  precipi- 
d  the  movement  which  has  ended  in 
recent  law.  This  article  tersely  sum- 
ized  many  of  the  ideas  which  were 
I  more  or  less  vaguely  in  circulation, 
jrief,  Mr.  Warburg  demanded  three 
iges:  a  central  bank  system,  the  re- 
nent  of  bond-secured  currency,  and 
issue  of  a  new  currency  based  upon 
mercial  paper.  He  followed  up  his 
es  article  with  many  others,  enforcing 
same  ideas;  these  articles  had  a 
erful  influence  in  focussing  public 
ntion  upon  the  matter.  He  advised 
Aldrich  Commission,  and  also  kept 
riy  in  contact  with  the  Senate  and 
se  Committee  last  summer,  when  the 
ent  law  was  being  framed.  In  the 
roversy  that  arose,  whether  the  Presi- 
should  appoint  the  Reserve  Board  or 
ther  the  banks  themselves  should 
rol  the  situation,  Mr.  Warburg  took 
popular  side.  In  his  eyes,  however, 
new  system  is  not  ideal;  it  is  merely 
foundation  stone  of  better  things. 
Warburg  is  not  only  a  hard  worker 
a  specialist  in  his  subject  but  he  is 
a  reformer.  Had  Senator  Bristow 
real  cleverness  he  might  have  at- 
ed  Mr.  Warburg,  not  on  such  absurd 
nds  as  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  but  on 
grounds  that  there  are  certain  im- 
ant  phases  of  the  new  law  with 
h  he  has  no  sympathy.  The  pro- 
•n  for  twelve  banks  he  has  denounced 
pernicious";  at  most,  in  Mr.  War- 
i's  opinion,  there  should  be  only  four, 
r.  W.  P.  G.  Harding  is  as  emphatically 
product  of  the  United  States  as  Mr. 
burg  is  of  Europe.  We  could  hardly 
jine  Broad  and  Wall  Streets  referring 
ally  to  the  dignified  Mr.  Warburg  as 
ul";  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  however, 
quite  the  thing  to  speak  of  the  city's 
ng  banker  as  "Bill"  Harding.  This 
obably  because  there  was  a  time  when 
Harding  really  was  "Bill."  Almost 
ybody  can  remember  him  as  a  tall. 


slim,  alert  boy,  ()erched  upon  a  book- 
keeper's stool  or  standing  behind  a  receiv- 
ing teller's  window.  For  he  has  learned 
the  details  of  American  banking  by  filling 
every  possible  position  in  a  hustling,  every- 
day, commercial  bank.  In  its  bare  out- 
lines Mr.  Harding's  biography  makes  no 
picturesque  appeal.  It  is  merely  a  suc- 
cession of  dates,  of  successive  promotions. 
He  has  spent  all  his  life  in  Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa  was  his  birthplace.  He  is 
just  fifty  years  old.  His  father  was  a 
civil  engineer  in  the  United  States  Army; 
a  New  England  man,  who,  after  a  few 
years  spent  in  the  South,  adopted  all  the 
interests  and  emotions  of  that  region.  Mr. 
Harding  was  a  bright  and  studious  boy; 
he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  when  seventeen  —  the  youngest 
graduate  in  its  history.  He  at  once 
obtained  a  minor  job  in  a  Tuscaloosa  bank; 
thence  he  moved  to  Birmingham,  where, 
in  a  few  years,  he  rose  to  the  presidency  of 
the  First  National  Bank.  His  friends 
quote  endless  statistics  to  demonstrate 
his  success  in  this  field.  Thus  the  First 
National  had  $3,000,000  deposits  when 
Mr.  Harding  took  control;  it  now  has> 
910,000,000.  It  is  probably  the  leading 
bank  in  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, too,  has  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
Southern  bankers  and  banking  conditions. 
Probably  no  other  one  man  is  so  well 
known  in  the  district  of  which  Atlanta  i^ 
the  Federal  reserve  city.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Harding  is  more  than  a  grubbing  banker; 
he  has  a  large  scientific  knowledge  of  tht 
subject;  he  reads  much  in  his  favorite  field 
Beyond  these  facts,  however,  there  i? 
little  about  him  that  is  striking.  He  ha> 
filled  the  usual  conventional  positions 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  "leading  citizen"; 
heads  subscription  lists,  serves  as  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
like.  He  is  a  genial,  approachable  man 
most  affable,  however,  when  one  talk? 
business,  especially  banking.  One  could 
hardly  imagine  him,  like  Mr.  Warburg, 
solacing  his  spirit  by  solitary  practice  on 
the  pipe  organ.  In  fact,  the  absence  of 
lively  incidents  in  his  career  has  a  sufficient 
explanation:  Mr.  Harding  does  nothing 
except  work.  The  one  illuminating  de- 
tail in  his  b\of[,ta.^Wj  \%  >5»ax  <^^^  -iteRB^^x 
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increasing  his  bank's  deposits  from 
$3,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  Back  of  these 
figures  is  a  life  of  ceaseless  activity;  of 
Sundays,  holidays,  and  nights  spent  in 
hustling.  That  is  all  that,  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Harding  has  done  — 
work.  Life  has  meant  a  contracted  career 
in  the  four  walls  of  his  office,  making  loans, 
enticing  deposits,  looking  for  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  Birmingham  and 
consequently  of  his  bank.  I  n  other  words, 
Mr.  Harding  is  the  steady,  Jiumdrum, 
wonderfully  efficient  American  banker. 

But  Mr.  Harding  has  one  enthusiasm 
and  that  is  Birmingham.  And  there  are 
certain  resemblances  between  him  and 
Birmingham.  Perhaps  it  is  because  his 
father  was  a  New  Englander;  the  fact 
is  that  the  old  dreamy  South  does  not  find 
expression  in  Mr.  Harding.  He  is  the 
new  hustling  South.  Like  his  city,  he  has 
grown  up,  not  only  in  body  but  in  spirit, 
since  the  Civil  War.  These  two  new 
forces  in  the  South  started  at  just  about 
the  same  time.  In  War  days,  the  present 
site  of  Birmingham  was  merely  a  black- 
smith shop  at  a  fork  in  the  road;  it  now 
contains  130,000  people.  It  is  a  big  in- 
dustrial city,  a  mass  of  blazing  furnaces, 
coke  ovens,  and  smoke,  deposited  bodily 
in  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  growing 
sections  of  the  South.  Industrially,  it  is  a 
suburb  of  Pittsburg  and  Chicago;  finan- 
cially, it  is  an  annex  to  New  York.  Merely 
to  run  over  the  list  of  its  leading  industries 
—  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  —  shows  how 
intimately  it  is  dissociated  with  the  North. 
Its  population  is  mixed;  Southern  whites 
and  Negroes,  Italians,  Poles;  at  the  head, 
a  large  element  of  capitalists  from  the 
North.  Here,  then,  is  the  South  to  which 
Mr.  Harding  belongs;  the  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  the  steel  mills  typify  him  —  not 
the  cotton  fields  and  Negroes'  shanties 
that  lie  only  a  few  miles  away.  He  is  the 
new  Southern  business  man,  as  Oscar 
Underwood,  one  of  his  closest  Birmingham 
friends,  is  the  new  Southern  statesman. 
And  Birmingham  is  not  only  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's symbol;  it  is,  in  a  measure,  his 
fnonument.  He  has  probably  done  more 
^tian  any  other  man  to  build  up  the  town. 
cffeatest    satisfaction    has    been    in 


persuading  some  new  plant  to  locale  tki 
He  has  never  hesitated  to  place  tie  1 
sources  of  his  bank  at  the  commuAi 
any  legitimate  Birmingham  enterpoi 
His  liberality  as  a  lender  is  described) 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  making  tk 
new  industrial  capital  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Harding's  enthusiasm  for  K 
mingham  led  directly  to  his  prese 
appointment.  When  the  Organiati 
Committee  visited  Atlanta,  to  hold  ha 
ings  on  the  reserve  bank  dty  for  tl 
sixth  district,  Mr.  Harding  made  < 
appeal  for  Birmingham.  He  drew  op 
brief  containing  an  exhaustive  examii 
tion  of  the  subject  and  outlining  his  kk 
as  to  the  twelve  districts.  On  the  wit> 
stand  he  showed  an  amazing  familiari 
with  the  banking  conditions  in  all  parts 
the  country  and  especially  the  South.  U 
Harding  did  not  get  a  Federal  resci 
bank  for  Birmingham;  his  appeal,  fa 
ever,  resulted  in  his  own  selection  ai 
member  of  the  Reserve  Board.  T 
system  needed  a  Southerner;  his  0 
testimony  clearly  indicated  who  t! 
Southerner  should  be.  Not  a  member 
the  Alabama  Congressional  detcgati 
not  even  Mr.  Underwood,  knew  cf  I 
appointment  until  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Hamlin,  whom  1 
President  has  designated  as  governor 
the  Board,  or  chairman,  represents  Boef 
and  New  England  as  emphatically  as  1 
Harding  represents  Birmingham  and  1 
South.  That  means  that  he  is  quite 
different  kind  of  man.  He  is  a  clean  c 
precise,  judicial,  immaculately  dress 
graduate  of  Harvard.  The  official  da 
ments  say  that  he  is  fifty-three  years  6 
in  reality  he  looks  about  forty.  1 
family  is  distinguished  in  Massachuse 
and  Mr.  Hamlin  looks  it;  in  Washing! 
he  and  his  wife,  a  lady  descended  fn 
Knickerbocker  aristocracy  in  Albai 
N.  Y.,  have  a  fine  house  and  entertain spl< 
didly;  and  Mr.  Hamlin  looks  that,  t 
He  is  not,  however,  a  Brahmin  or  a  butt 
fly;  he  is  one  of  the  hardest  laborers 
Washington.  He  can  contentedly  do  m 
any  kind  of  work;  he  does  not  ei 
shrink  from  drudgery.  If  you  had  cauj 
Mr.  Hamlin  in  his  off  hours  any  time  t 
past  winter,  you  would  have  had  am 
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of  this.  You  would  have  found 
n  his  office  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
or  in  his  library  at  home,  engaged  in 
at  first  seemed  an  absorbing  game, 
is  desk  rested  a  pamphlet;  this  Mr. 
lin  was  closely  scanning.  Occasionally 
)uld  seize  a  pencil  and  make  marks  on 
g  sheet  of  paper.  Again  he  would  be 
vered  cutting  these  sheets  into  small 
•es.  Then,  for  hours  at  a  time,  he 
1  shuffle  these  pasteboards,  and 
ge  them  thoughtfully  in  piles.  A 
evidently  addicted  to  solitaire,  one 
t  conclude.  However,  Mr.  Hamlin 
not  wasting  his  time;  he  was  really 
rming  a  very  valuable  public  service, 
vas  making  an  index-jigest  of  the 
le  tax  law!  He  selected  each  word 
phrase,  collated  them,  and  arranged 
in  index  form.  As  a  result  of  three 
hs'  off'-hour  work  he  succeeded  in 
ng  up  all  the  treasures  of  this  docu- 
to  an  anxious  world.  In  fact,  Mr. 
lin  is  the  greatest  indexer  and  digester 
Washington.  He  pounces  upon  each 
Tient  feverishly  as  it  emerges  from 
ress,  gathers  up  the  scattered  thoughts 
r  law  makers,  and  arranges  them  in 
.  logical  sequence.  As  they  come  from 
iapitol,  the  American  public  hasn't  the 
:cst  idea  what  they  contain;  once 
have  passed  through  the  fire  of  Mr. 
lin's  crucible,  everything  is  plain, 
5ht,  and  orderly.  He  showed  me 
great  pride  his  latest  masterpiece: 
nplete  index  and  digest  of  the  new 
ral  Reserve  Act.  This  and  his  con- 
mce  to  the  income  tax,  however,  are 
the  latest  triumphs  of  an  intellect 
is  determined  to  reduce  the  most 
Heated  problem  to  its  simplest  terms, 
at  is,  Mr.  Hamlin's  most  striking 
is  an  orderly  mind.  Everything 
t  him,  his  well  fitting  clothes,  his 
itely  poised  eye-glasses,  his  sym- 
cally  round,  cleanly  shaved  face, 
geometrically  brushed  blond  hair, 
lasize  the  same  quality,  His  desk 
Dtless  and  unencumbered;  there  are 
'  papers  there,  but  each  is  carefully 
d  aside  in  its  proper  receptacle. 
Hamlin  has  performed  many  public 
:es;  all  have  demanded  these  same 
odical,  judicial  habits.     In  President 


Cleveland's  second  administration  he 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; he  was  Mr.  Carlisle's  right-hand  man 
for  four  years,  just  as  he  has  been  Mr. 
McAdoo's  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
The  Federal  Government  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  many  times  called  upon  him 
to  serv*  as  an  international  commissioner 
and  arbitrator.  He  has  represented  his 
country  in  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
Russia.  Whenever  the  perpetually  recur- 
ring seal  controversy  makes  its  appear- 
ance, Mr.  Hamlin  has  usually  been  found 
pleading  his  country's  cause  before  some 
international  tribunal.  Massachusetts  can 
hardly  have  a  labor  dispute  without 
calling  in  Mr.  Hamlin  as  an  arbitrator. 
Judging  from  his  decisions,  which  almost 
invariably  result  in  wage  increases,  his 
sympathies  are  commonly  with  the  work- 
ingman.  Indeed,  despite  a  somewhat 
academic  personality  —  Mr.  Hamlin  has 
lectured  on  government  at  Harvard  — 
he  has  always  championed  ultra- 
progressive  measures.  He  stands  for  the 
income  tax,  the  popular  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  direct  primaries,  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  An  amateur 
fanner,  he  qualifies  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange.  He 
has  dabbled  in  politics,  too;  he  was  an 
early  friend  and  political  associate  of  the 
late  Governor  William  E.  Russell;  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Democrat,  however,  has 
seriously  interfered  with  his  progress  in 
Massachusetts.  Twice  he  has  tried  for 
the  governorship  nomination  and  twice 
failed.  In  all  probability  these  failures 
are  no  great  misfortune,  either  for  Mr. 
Hamlin  or  his  state;  his  real  occupation 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  task  to  which  he 
has  now  been  called.  He  has  studied  and 
written  much  on  finance;  in  the  Treasury 
Department  he  is  recognized  as  a  great 
fiscal  expert;  he  will  be  not  an  ornamental 
but  a  hard  working  member  of  the  Board  — 
the  kind  of  man  to  whom  the  other  mem- 
bers will  confidently  submit  their  knotty 
questions. 

Mr.  Adolph  Casper  Miller,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  a  man  of 
similar  type.    He  is  even  more  academic; 
he  is  almost  professorial.     President  tVv^v^ 
of   HaTV2.id,  d^\M^  xJcvax  \K^^  \N^«^ 
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was  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
President  Eliot  has  intimate  personal 
knowledge,  because  Mr.  Miller  served  for 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
faculty.  His  department  was  economics 
and  finance.  He  has  spent  his  whole 
career  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  these 
subjects.  From  his  earliest  days  as  a 
student  at  the  University  of  California, 
these  branches  have  eiilisted  the  larger 
part  of  his  time.  He  has  studied  them 
hot  only  at  several  American  universities, 
but  in  London  and  Leipsic;  he  has  taught 
not  only  at  Harvard,  but  at  Cornell,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  University 
of  California.  At  the  latter  institution 
he  held  the  Flood  professorship  of 
economics  and  commerce  for  twelve  years. 
Here  his  position  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  same  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  at  Prince- 
ton. His  courses  were  largely  attended; 
he  was  an  interesting'  speaker  and  had  a 
powerful  control  upon  the  undergraduates. 
Mr.  Miller  would  probably  have  spent 
his  life  in  this  congenial  work  had  it  not 
been  for  one  fact.  In  his  undergraduate 
days  at  the  University  of  California,  one 
of  his  most  intimate  associates  was  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
One  of  Mr.  Lane's  first  acts,  on  assuming 
his  new  duties,  was  to  send  for  his  old 
friend  and  ask  him  to  enter  the  Govern- 
ment's service.  Mr.  Miller,  therefore, 
abandoned  his  academic  quiet  for  the 
hurly-burly  of  official  life  at  Washington. 
For  the  last  year  he  has  served  as  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Lane,  having  particular 
charge  of  the  National  parks.  An  im- 
provement in  our  National  park  service, 
which  had  been  disorganized  for  years,  is 
attributed  to  his  reforming  capacity. 

Besides  being  a  scholar,  Mr.  Miller  is 
something  that  most  scholars  are  not  — 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  has  private 
means  which  permit  the  indulgence  of 
certain  civilizing  tastes.  He  is  much  of 
an  amateur  farmer,  usually  spending  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  at  his  farm 
in  Santa  Cruz.  He  is  fond  of  music  and 
horseflesh,  belongs  to  many  clubs,  and  is 
largely  traveled.  He  has  shown  the  keen- 
est interest  in  the  new  banking  system 
and  regards  the  new  law  as  the  greatest 


piece  of  legislation  turned  out  by  Cn 
in  fifty  years.  "  Miller's  chief  qml 
tion  for  his  new  work/'  says  his  lite 
friend  and  sponsor.  Secretary  Laae 
his  preeminent  good  sense.  He  con 
German  stock;  is  level  headed,  i 
thrown  into  a  panic,  is  practical 
sane.  He  has  no  intimacies  or  aifilial 
social  or  financial,  that  would  unfit 
for  the  high  and  impartial  duties  d 
office.  1  speak  authoritatively,  to 
I  know  what  his  associations  have 
In  short,  Mr.  Miller  is  a  combinati 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  c 
world,  having  a  knowledge  of  histoi 
men  and  affairs,  good  judgment, 
robust  good  sense." 

Mr.  Wilson's  first  choice  as  a  me 
from  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Thomas  D 
Jones,  represented  another  aticmf 
enlist  in  the  service  of  the  Goveni 
"big  business"  men  of  the  highest 
Mr.  Wilson  had  tested  Mr.  Jones  wfee 
latter  was  one  of  his  trustees  at  Priw 
University.  In  the  bitter  strugg^ 
spired  by  Mr.  Wilson's  attempt  to  i 
duce  a  new  leveling  social  order,  Mr. 
became  one  of  hrs  strongest  cfianif 
Mr.  Jones,  however,  was  a  director  o 
International  Harvester  Company 
purely  as  a  matter  of  form,  one  ol 
defendants  in  the  Government's  suit. 
fact  gave  a  handle  to  Senator  Hitch 
of  Nebraska,  and  Senator  Reed,  of 
souri  —  Demck:ratic  Senators  m*o 
won  a  fleeting  fame  for  their  coosi 
policy  in  opposing  the  Democratic  k 
ist  ration.  Both  these  gentlemen 
tempted  to  defeat  the  currency  bill  i 
with  the  help  of  five  Republicans, 
actually  succeeded  in  keeping  Mr.  . 
off  the  board.  His  successor,  who 
speedily  confirmed,  is  Mr.  Frederi 
Delano.  Mr.  Delano  is  a  railway  | 
dent  of  the  newer  generation,  bol 
years  and  in  ideas.  His  experiena 
been  abundant.  Bom  in  Hong  i 
China,  in  1863,  of  Massachusetts  poif 
he  received  his  education  at  Harvar 
which  he  is  now  one  of  the  oven 
As  a  young  man  of  twenty-two.  h 
changed  his  academic  gown  for  a 
chinist's  jumper,  starting  to  leam 
trade  of  railroading  as  an  apprent« 
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oundhouses  of  the  Burlington  Rail- 
in  Aurora,  111.  That  was  in  1885; 
01,  after  filling  all  the  intermediate 
s,  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
I  Burlington  system.  He  left  this 
to  become  consulting  engineer  to 
Inited  States  Government  in  building 
le  railroad  system  of  the  Philippine 
ds.  When  the  Gould  railroads  at 
3urg  —  the  Wabash  Terminal,  the 
Jing  and  Lake  Erie  —  fell  upon  dis- 
ns  times,  Mr.  Delano  was  called  in 
esident.  He  is  now  one  of  the  re- 
rs  of  this  tangled  enterprise.     In  the 
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last  few  years  a  "new  type"  of  railroad 
president  has  figured  largely  in  the  public 
prints;  a  man  who  does  not  think  that  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  job  is  to  eani 
dividends  for  his  stockholders,  to  bribe 
legislators,  and  trample  on  the  traveling 
and  shipping  public.  This  new  type 
accepts  public  service  commissions  as  not 
only  inevitable,  but  as  desirable,  does  not 
believe  in  rebates  and  discriminations  and 
attempts  to  establish  amicable  relations 
with  public  opinion.  To  this  type  belongs 
Mr.  Delano,  and  clearly  this  is  the  spirit 
needed  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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TK  TE  ALL  know  that  the 
/%  /  unions,  which  began  to 
/  \  /  ^  effectively  organized 
/  ^  some  hundred  years  ago, 
^  have  done  a  great  deal 
od  toward  increased  wages  and  short- 
hours,  and  have  accomplished  much 
iprove  the  conditions  under  which  the 
ry  work  of  the  world  is  performed. 
e  is  no  doubt  about  the  benefits  that 
/orking  class,  scxalled,  and  the  whole 
nunity,  have  received  through  the 
itions  of  trades-unions.  There  is  no 
t,  also,  that  the  organization  of  men 
rades  is  going  to  last.  Nobody  im- 
rs  the  ceasing  of  the  organizations  we 
rades-unions. 

e  organization  of  the  trades  is  just  as 
^al  and  useful  as  the  organization  of 
professions.  When  we  study  the 
y  or  fortunate  conditions  of  labor  we 
^Uy  go  for  examples  to  those  pro- 
»ns  in  which  the  conditions  of  labor 
singularly  fortunate  and  happy, 
ly,  to  the  learned,  scientific,  and  artis- 


tic professions,  to  the  ministers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  architects,  engineers,  and  artists; 
and  there  we  see  that  all  those  professions 
have  each  its  own  organization,  and  that 
this  organization  is  highly  useful  and  prob- 
ably permanent.  It  is  just  so  with  regard 
to  the  trades-unions.  They,  too,  will  have 
the  quality  of  permanence;  because  they 
are  natural  bandings  together  of  men  of  the 
same  calling,  each  desirous  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  own  calling. 

So  we  need  not  imagine  that  anybody 
supposes,  even,  that  the  trades-unions  are 
to  cease  to  exist.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  surely  permanent  organizations  of  mod- 
ern civilized  Society.  But  in  the  view  ol 
many  men,  the  unions,  having  had  a  fight- 
ing experience  of  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
in  which  their  main  object  was  to  resist 
oppression  and  abuse,  to  enforce  demands 
by  violence  whenever  it  was  necessary  - 
and  it  has  been  and  still  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  use  violence  in  order  to  compass 
their  ends  —  having  had  this  experience 
or  history,  naturally  euoM^vVve^  VaN^.^^v 
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of  strife  and  war,  developed  evil  policies 
and  habitual  courses  of  action  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinary  moral  sense  of  civilized 
mankind;  and  have  acquired  habits  and 
practices  that  have  an  unfortunate  or  evil 
effect  on  the  unions  themselves  and  their 
members. 

The  injurious  practices  which  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss,  picking  as  I  do  among 
injurious  practices  only  two  or  three,  are 
practices  which  result  in  injuries  not  so 
much  to  Society  at  large,  or  to  the  national 
industries,  or  to  employers  in  the  national 
industries,  as  to  the  members  of  the 
unions  themselves,  who  number  perhaps 
two  million  workers  in  our  own  country, 
and  many  more  millions  in  Europe. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  give  a  brief  r6- 
sum6  of  the  progress  of  mankind  in  devel- 
oping labor  systems  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. We  are  but  a  few  years  removed 
from  the  one  industrial  regime  of  all  bar- 
barous times,  and  until  lately  of  all  civil- 
ized, the  one  regime  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  our  own  country 
in  its  southern  part  until  186$,  and  of 
South  America  until  within  a  few  years  — 
the  regime  of  slavery.  All  the  old  civili- 
zations were  firmly  built  on  human  slavery. 
The  society  which  Plato  described  in  his 
famous  treatise.  The  Republic,  was  a  society 
in  which  all  the  laboring  class  were  slaves. 
The  Roman  Empire  was  built  on  human 
slavery,  and  an  abominable  kind  of  slavery, 
the  slaves  being  in  many  cases  people  like 
the  masters  or  owners.  When  the  City 
of  Athens  sent  out  an  expedition  to  punish 
the  island  of  Mytilene,  the  army  killed 
most  of  the  male  adults  and  carried  off 
into  slavery  the  remnant  of  the  men  and 
all  the  women  and  children  —  people  like 
the  Athenians  in  color,  language,  and 
race.  Prisoners  of  war  were  then  usually 
made  slaves. 

It  is  only  the  other  day,  as  it  were, 
that  the  human  race  in  the  civilized  parts 
of  the  world  —  some  of  them  not  really 
civilized  yet  —  was  living  under  that 
regime.  All  the  heavy  and  light  labors 
of  the  world,  or  of  Society,  were  performed 
by  slaves.  Here  and  there  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced communities  the  payment  of  wages 
for  service  came  into  use  —  an  immense 
improvement.    Wage  earners  appeared  as 


a  new  class.  How  did  they  diia 
slaves?  Very,  very  widely.  In  tl 
place  they  had  a  right  to  thetr  wiv 
children,  which  no  slave  ever  has. 
next  place,  they  had  private  pn 
things  of  their  own,  chattels  both  pi 
and  real.  The  wage-earner,  haviof 
property  and  family  rights,  gn 
achieved  a  good  measure  of  libert 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  on 
ings,  and  of  his  own  capacity  for 
That  liberty  came  third  and  i 
because  there  were  many  limitatii 
the  wage-earner's  freedom.  For  ei 
he  was  not  free  to  go  about  seeking 
Many  restrictions  were  imposed  I 
guilds,  which  were  bands  compo 
proprietors,  journeymen,  and  appn 
organized  to  restrict  freedom  of  nwf\ 
and  promotion  among  people  of  tb 
trade. 

An  immense  improvement  in  the 
mental  industries  and  in  the  coodi 
the  laborers  was  wrought  by  the 
duction  of  the  wage  system.  I  kno 
sensational  writers  and  orators  < 
dustrial  subjects  often  allude  noH 
to  wage-earners  as  wage-slaves;  bi 
writers  and  speakers  can  have  no  c 
tion  of  what  slavery  really  was. 

And  now  we  begin  to  see  signs  tl 
wage-earning  system  lacks  somethii 
modem  Society  needs;  lacks  son 
which  the  workers  themselves  neei 
I  may  add,  have  a  right  to.  We ; 
ginning  to  see  that  satisfactory  inc 
progress  is  no  longer  possible  unc 
plain  wage-earning  system,  and  ' 
looking  for  a  new  and  better  methoi 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indepe 
there  is  one  ever-memorable  phi 
immense  value:  "All  men  are  end 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hapf 
The  nineteenth  century  witness 
nificant  improvement  in  regard 
security  of  human  life;  although  11 
more  destructive  than  ever,  and  the 
of  the  United  States  exhibited  a  r 
able  indifference  to  homicides  an 
industrial  and  transportation  ao 
The  gain  of  the  century  in  r^ 
liberty  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
was  enormous,  primarily  because 
development  of  democracy,    but 
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because  of  the  spread  of  new  con- 
»ns  in  social  ethics.  During  the 
hundred  years  civilized  men  have 
longer  on  the  average  and  have  been 
than  ever  before.  But  have  they 
more  successful  in  the  "pursuit  of 
ness?" 

e  point  1  want  to  make  here  is  that 
are  some  practices  of  the  labor  unions 
lot  only  do  not  provide  a  good  atmos- 
,  or  give  a  good  chance  for  the  pursuit 
ppiness,  but  actually  make  it  im- 
>le  to  win  happiness  in  the  daily 
ig  of  the  livelihood. 
5  first  of  these  undesirable  practices 
J  uniform  wage.  Nobody  can  deny 
the  uniform  wage  is  a  very  natural 
me  of  the  strife  in  which  the  labor 
s  have  been  engaged  for  a  hundred 
;  but  it  is  a  most  deplorable  out- 
because  it  takes  away  from  a  young 
or  indeed  a  man  of  any  age,  the 
ive  motive  for  improving  or  develop- 
imself,  for  winning  ever  more  skill 
lore  power  not  only  as  an  artisan  or 
IT,  but  as  a  human  being.  It  is 
ossible  for  a  young  carpenter  to-day, 
he  becomes  a  member  of  a  carpenters' 
,  to  increase  his  earnings  by  himself 
►ving  in  skill,  rapidity  of  work,  or 
/ement  in  his  trade.  He  is  dependent 
i  union  for  every  advance  in  his  wages, 
[icrease  of  personal  merit  will  add 
er  cent  to  his  wages.  The  influence 
s  fact  on  his  character  and  happiness 
>st  deplorable;  and  yet  it  is  the 
able  effect  of  the  uniform  wage  as 
ibed  by  almost  all  unions.  At  any 
it  is  a  common  result  of  the  action 
nost  all  unions.  Happiness  or  con- 
n  earning  his  livelihood  comes  to  an 
gent  and  ambitious  person  only 
gh  constant  improvement  of  himself 
intelligence  and  a  will.  If  the  motive 
reased  earning  power  be  taken  away, 
•vement  will  not  take  place.  There 
ever  been  any  time  in  my  life  when 
jid  have  been  willing  to  work  under 
orm  wage  system;  and  I  have  earned 
ving  ever  since  I  was  twenty  years 
To  my  thinking,  the  uniform  wage 
>ys  all  chance  of  having  a  really 
able  or  happy  life  in  the  earning  of  a 
lood.     The  earning  of  the  livelihood 


will  be  done  as  a  piece  of  drudgery,  as  an 
uninteresting  routine  labor  without  the 
reward  of  growing  achievement  or  of 
conscious  increase  in  personal  skill  and 
power. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  union  policies 
which  seem  to  me  injurious  to  the  members 
themselves. 

The  second  harmful  policy  is  the  in- 
tentional limitation  of  output.  There  are 
many  different  modes  of  regulating  output 
in  the  various  trades  and  unions  of  the 
country.  Some  of  them  involve  the  co- 
operation of  the  employers,  and  are  di- 
rected to  preventing  over-production,  as 
it  is  called,  in  the  trade  or  industry  in 
which  both  employers  and  employees  are 
enlbted.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  limita- 
tion to  which  I  refer.  Such  a  temporary 
reduction  of  output  may  be  a  united  effort 
of  both  capital  and  labor,  of  employer  and 
laborer,  to  prevent  a  glut  of  the  market; 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  such 
glutting,  because  steadiness  in  an  industry 
is  intensely  desirable  both  for  employers 
and  for  employed. 

It  is  of  the  limitation  on  the  output 
of  the  individual  workman,  on  the  amount 
of  work  he  shall  do  in  an  hour  or  a  day» 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  Thb  occurs  in  many 
tra4es»  and  is  enforced  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  For  example,  in  the  bricklayers' 
trade,  the  two  slowest  men  will  be  put  at 
the  ends  of  the  long  chalked  line  to  which 
the  bricks  are  to  be  laid.  Twenty  men 
are  on  the  line;  but  the  two  slowest  men 
are  put  on  the  ends;  for  it  is  their  function 
to  lift  the  line  for  the  next  row  of  l)ricks. 
So  the  slowest  men  set  the  pace.  "  Don't 
put  your  trowel  out  of  your  hand.  Don't 
stick  it  into  the  mortar  tub,  and  so  have 
two  hands  free  with  which  to  pick  up  two 
bricks  from  the  stage.  Hold  your  trowel 
in  your  hand  all  the  time  and  then  you 
will  have  only  one  hand  free  to  pick  up 
one  brick  at  a  time." 

In  the  plumbers'  trade,  set  only  one 
article  —  one  basin  or  one  tub  —  in  a  day; 
that  shall  be  the  day's  work  for  which  a 
day's  pay  must  be  given.  Work  slowly 
enough  to  make  that  job  seem  to  fill  the 
day.  It  never  does.  I  lately  saw  two 
coppersmiths  fill  up  a  whole  day  putting 
up  a  piece  of  ooTid>icX»i  ^ifeovaxx^^cci  V»tx 
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long  which  had  been  made  in  the  copper- 
smith's shop  and  was  a  good  fit.  That  is 
the  limitation  of  output.  A  glass-blower 
may  blow  so  many  bottles,  vials,  or  retorts 
for  a  day's  work;  when  he  has  blown  that 
number  he  must  quit,  although  he  has  not 
worked  more  than  four  or  five  hours. 
The  limitation  of  output  in  the  glass- 
blowers'  trade  in  England  was  made  so 
extreme  that  the  entire  business  went  over 
to  Belgium  where  there  was  no  such 
limitation.  There  are  innumerable  ex- 
amples in  our  country  of  this  sort  of 
limitation  in  trades  controlled  by  unions. 

Now  what  is  the  moral  effect  of  the 
limitation  of  output  on  the  worker?  He 
works  in  a  slow,  shiftless  way,  without 
energy,  without  spirit,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  doing  his  best.  There  is  not  a  man 
living  who  can  work  for  twenty  years  in 
that  spirit  and  preserve  his  self-respect; 
and  self-respect  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  happiness.  There  is  no  genuine 
happiness  without  it.  Moreover,  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  man's  being  happy  in 
his  work  who,  day  after  day,  never  does 
his  best.  The  workman  of  limited  output 
never  does  his  best,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  so 
slow  and  awkward  that  he  can  barely 
reach  the  assigned  limit. 

I  have  had  observation  of  men  by  the 
thousand  practising  the  professions  — 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  musicians, 
architects,  engineers,  foresters,  a  great 
variety  of  professions;  and  we  know  that 
the  variety  of  learned  and  scientific  pro- 
fessions has  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Now  throughout  those  pro- 
fessions the  men  always  feel  that  they  have 
at  least  frequent  opportunities  of  doing 
their  level  best  at  their  work,  and  they 
would  not  be  content  and  happy  in  their 
callings  if  they  did  not  have  those  chances. 

Another  practice  of  the  trades-unions 
seems  to  me  to  interfere  very  much  with 
that  pursuit  of  happiness  to  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  says  every 
man  is  entitled.  I  refer  to  the  extraordin- 
ary surrender  of  individual  liberty  to 
which  all  union  men  consent. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  proper  results 
of  democracy  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  are  to  be  procured  only 
through  increase  of  liberty,  and  never  by 


its  diminution.  I 
social,  is  the  gr 
Now  every  effec 
its  chosen  officia 
over  its  member 
authority  in  civi 
authority  of  a 
that  power  is  > 
precious  humai 
exercised  only 
portant  matters 
trade  customs,  o 
not  be  very  ol 
freemen,  but  it 
precious  human  ] 
to  work,  with  fi 
of  wife  and  chil 
which  most  mem 
and  artistic  prof 
sent  to  part  witl 
existence  of  tha 
is  one  of  the  grea 
professions.  Hei 
trast  between  th 
practices  of  .the 
professions  on  th< 
unions  on  the  otl 
address  myself  sc 
unions  which  I 
jurious  effect  or 
members  or  on  t 
in  the  pursuit  of 

How  can  we  ex| 
—  I  believe  it  is 
American  citizen 
precious  liberty, 
of  conduct  whic 
opportunity  to 
daily  work  —  ev 
I  believe  this  st 
natural  outcome 
been  going  on  in 
more  than  a  hund 
ployers,  outrages 
deemed  the  unre; 
duct  of  their  worl 
struggling  for  n 
pendence  and  a  1 
these  ends  for  hig 
and  wholesomer 

War,  industrial 
domestic,  or  betv 
peoples,  and  thei 
of  producing  sor 
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expected  than  the  anticipated,  but 
;  produces  simultaneously  or  later 
suits  which  may  outweigh  the  good, 
aterial  advantages  which  the  unions 
^ined  by  a  century  of  warfare  are 
is;  but  the  moral  losses  which  have 
panied  these  gains  are  formidable, 
I  not  so  obvious.  They  account  for 
revailing  discontent  and  lack  of 
less  among  all  sorts  of  mechanics 
[>eratives. 

ive  had  opportunity  to  watch  the 
;  of  many  thousands  of  young  men, 
out  into  the  world  to  run  a  life- 
,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  to  win  a 
life;  and  this  is  the  clear  conclusion 
ch  I  have  arrived  from  these  many 
tf  constant  observation  of  the  careers 
icated  young  men  —  their  wages 
leir  long  or  short  hours  have  next 
[ling  to  do  with  their  success  in  the 
t  of  happiness.  Given  earnings 
I  to  enable  a  man  to  bring  up  a 
in  a  healthy  way,  what  he  earns  in 
and  how  many  hours  a  day  he 
have  next  to  nothing  to  do  with 
nan's  happiness.  1  know  it  is  a 
>n  idea  that  only  the  rich  are  happy, 
ity  the  men  who  can  spend  without 
nt  on  pleasures,  so-called,  that  only 
re  happy.  This  idea  is  an  absolute 
»n,  root  and  branch.  Happiness 
out  of  personal  achievement  or 
ai  success  in  the  use  of  personal 
;;  happiness  comes  out  of  the  family, 
me,  the  wife  and  children,  the  grand- 
n,  and  the  great-grandchildren, 
reifore,  when  the  unions  impair  the 
conditions  of  the  lives  of  their 
jrs,  prevent  their  personal  im- 
lent  and  enlargement  as  life  goes  on, 
strict  their  liberty  to  work  for  wife 
ildren  in  order  to  better  the  family 
ons,  they  clog  the  real  sources  of 
happiness;  and  no  increase  of 
and  no  shorter  hours  will  make  up 
It  loss.  Hence  the  great  need  that 
jmbers  of  the  unions  themselves  go 
k  inside  their  unions  to  stop  these 
us  policies,  grown  out  of  the  pro- 
state of  warfare,  while  they  were 
ing  for  more  pay  and  more  con- 
ion.  That  is  the  reform  which  is 
irgent  in  our  country  at  this  mo- 


ment,  reform  within   the   unions  them- 
selves. 

There  are  many  signs  that  union  mem- 
bers are  taking  these  things  to  heart. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  been  told  by 
union  men,  first,  that  they  were  forced 
into  their  union  on  the  occasion  of  a  strike 
or  a  lockout.  Secondly,  that  they  stayed 
in  only  because  they  feared  they  could 
not  get  a  job,  or  could  not  keep  a  job  when 
they  got  one,  unless  they  were  members  of 
the  union.  Many  working  men  find  some 
relief  in  the  union  from  the  sickening 
dread  of  having  no  job.  And,  lastly, 
many  men  stay  in  unions  because,  having 
paid  for  twenty  years  or  more  the  assess- 
ments for  the  benefits  the  unions  give  — 
death  benefits  and  sickness  benefits  — 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  can  sacrifice 
all  the  money  they  had  paid  for  these 
benefits,  as  they  would  have  to  do  if  they 
left  the  union.  That,  by  the  way,  is  a 
hold  the  unions  have  upon  their  members 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  laws 
governing  insurance  companies.  The 
man  who  ceases  to  pay  the  premium  on  his 
life  insurance,  after  having  paid  it  regu- 
larly for  some  years,  cannot  legally  be 
made  to  sa:crifice  all  that  he  has  paid  in 
because  he  ceases  to  pay.  His  policy 
has  a  surrender  value.  The  unions  use 
their  sickness  and  death  benefits  as  means 
of  holding  dissatisfied  members,  and  of 
enforcing  the  payment  of  fines. 

Many  members  of  unions  feel  keenly  the 
deprivations  of  liberty  that  they  suffer. 
I  have  noticed  a  common  phenomenon  with 
regard  to  labor  leaders:  they  have  tre- 
mendous authority  over  union  members, 
but  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  see  how  little 
the  members  trust  them.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  seen  that  a  union  labor- 
leader  going  to  an  interview  of  importance 
—  some  collective  bargaining  perhaps,  or 
some  discussion  of  the  means  of  settling 
a  strike  —  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
just  going  to  lecture  before  a  mixed 
audience  —  is  usually  accompanied  by 
witnesses,  and  rarely  trusted  alone. 

Now  these  are  symptoms  of  an   ap- 
proaching change.     It  is  a  change  that 
our  dear  country  very  much  needs;  it  is  a 
change  which  democratic  societ.^  ^<eeAv. 
and»  moTeovec « \X  vs  il  Onaxv^  >jBsax^w^.^N»^ 
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welcomed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  men 
who  now  belong  to  unions. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  in- 
dication of  a  coming  change.  It  is  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  method  called 
profit-sharing;  and  the  advantage  of 
profit-sharing  is  that  it  goes  to  the  roots 
of  the  whole  industrial  warfare. 

There  are  many  other  expedients — hke 
scientific  management,  for  example — for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  men  at  work, 
and  incidentally  increasing  their  earnings. 
But  such  things  do  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Welfare  work  is  often  service- 
able; but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter;  it  seems  to  the  workman  to  be  a 
kind  of  charity,  a  charity  which  redounds 
to  the  advantage  of  the  employer — as 
indeed  it  does.  But  profit-sharing  goes 
right  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter;  for 
It  presents  to  the  working  man  exactly 
the  same  motive  for  strenuous,  zealous, 
loyal  labor,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  stopping 
wastes  and  preventing  stealings,  that  the 
owner  or  the  manager  feels;  precisely  the 
same  motive  to  the  same  end,  namely, 
that  by  careful,  frugal,  honest  work  a 
profit  may  be  created  which  all  concerned  in 
its  creation  may  share  on  equitable  terms. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  labor 
leaders  are  unanimously  opposed  to  profit- 
sharing.  That  is  one  of  the  best  signs  1 
see.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  unions  have 
the  strongest  inducement  to  get  at  all 
there  is  in  profit-sharing,  to  promote  it, 
and  to  encourage  experiments  with  it  in 
great  variety.  It  is  a  cooperative  part- 
nership between  capital  and  labor;  and 
that  is  the  way  out  of  the  industrial  strife 
in  which  the  manufacturing  countries  have 
been  involved  for  more  than  a  century. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ASKED  AT  THE  END 
OF  THE  FOREGOING  DISCUSSION  BY  DR.  ELIOT 

Question: 

Is  it  possible  that  a  man's  environment 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  forming, 
solidifying,  and  crystallizing  of  his  opinions? 

Dr.  Eliot: 

Environment  has  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  opinions  —  indeed,  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  has  more,  namely, 
heredity.    But   between  them,  Vv^\ed\xv 


and  environment,  not  only  are  e 
formed,  but  character  —  characn 
most  potent  force  in  the  won 
politics,  in  industry,  in  human  di 
ment  as  a  whole.  That  is  the  am 
the  immediate  question;  but  it  la 
me  as  if  the  asker  of  the  question  ii 
argument  behind  it,  and  I  should  i 
say  something  about  that  argument. 

In  the  first  place  the  question  sa| 
to  me  —  and  perhaps  to  the  audio 
that  my  environment  has  been  sud 
I  cannot  form  intelligent  opinions  <a 
subject.  Now  that  is  a  somemiut 
sonal  matter;  but  1  take  leave  to  i 
few  words  about  my  environmeif; 
1  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  stua 
that  the  question  is  irrelevant. 

1  was  bom  of  parents  both  of  vta 
herited  a  considerable  property,  forll 
days,  from  their  fathers;  and  these iii 
were  men  who  themselves  tnade  il 
money  of  which  they  died  poofl 
having  started,  both  of  them,  fromil 
of  downright  poverty.  But  I  didri 
herit  any  of  that  money  from  myfifl 
Not  a  dollar.  Why?  Because  tk 
tunes  of  my  father  and  mother  Mi 
completely  in  the  panic  of  1857.  «h 
was  twenty-three  years  old.  Tta^ 
I  did  not  suflFer  in  youth  the  difltf 
having  in  prospect  a  life  of  assoid^ 
I  was  not  able  constitutionally  toil 
ease  without  working  —  to  be  sue  I 
not  wish  to  —  and  1  think  it  is  coiit 
say  that  I  have  worked  ever  siooi  I 
twenty  years  old  with  constancy,  wA 
loyalty.  1  have  had  plenty  of  ^ 
tunities  to  do  the  very  best  work  I 
capable  of;  and  1  have  never  beet^ 
out  the  sense  that  by  working  hard  01 
particular  job  in  hand  at  the  motf 
could  gain  personal  force,  and  po* 
influence,  and  enjoy  the  process; 
when  1  say  that  there  is  no  such  tki 
happiness  in  work  without  doing 
best  from  time  to  time,  and  nearly  1 
time,  and  without  a  sense  of  k>>il 
one's  profession  or  employer,  or  i 
institution  one  works  for,  I  speak 
personal  experience  through  fort 
years  of  hard  work  for  Harvard  Univ 
and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
And  1  know  further  that  my  exp 
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apply  to  every  man  and  woman 
x)m,  and  to  every  union  member 
ountry.  It  is  just  because  mem- 
trades-unions  do  not  have  my 
xperiences  that  I  beUeve  grave 
ire  needed  in  trades-union  policies. 


eistood   that   the   limitations  of 

0  the  individual  member  of  the 
event  him  from  doing  his  best, 
t  this  is  a  great  injury  to  him. 
t  allow  the  factories  to  run  as 
urs  a  day  as  the  individual  might 
id  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
jntive  to  work  eighteen  hours  a 
y  not  give  him  opportunity  to 
hteen  hours  a  day?    That  would 

1  an  opportunity  to  work  more 
t  and  nu>re? 

3t: 

question,  of  course,  relates  very 

to  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
industry,  namely,  that  it  is  regu- 
the  necessities  of  great  machinery 
You  must  keep  the  fire  under 
iler  and  run  your  machines  so 
urs  a  day,  and  so  many  days  a 
k1  the  attendants  on  these  ma- 
e  bound  by  the  pace  or  rate  of  the 
;,  and  cannot  escape  from  it. 
is  one  other  difficulty  sugg^ted 
question:  namely,  that  the  in- 
worker  cannot  possibly  work  the 
>f  hours  a  day  that  he  wishes  to, 
imber  of  hours  a  day  —  more  or 
that  his  strength  is  equal  to; 
cover,  his  attention  is  riveted  on  a 
ing  and  his  muscles  work  within 
ill  range,  and  almost  in  an  auto- 
hion.    With  us,  the  human  being 

in  our  mechanical  industries 
g  like  a  cog  on  a  cog-wheel. 
iswer  to  the  question,  "Why  not 
idividual  workman  work  eighteen 
lay,  if  he  wishes  to?"  is  that  it  is 
e  in  the  machinery  industries. 
>t  be  done.  In  the  continuous 
s  the  manager  must  work  all  his 
quads,  eight  hours  a  day,  in  three 
,  as  I  saw  in  Japan,  twelve  hours 
ith  three  twenty-minute  periods 
t,  and  only  two  shifts,  one  night 


shift  and  one  day  shift,  and  those  two 
shifts  changing  places  every  week.  The 
operatives  whom  1  saw  working  thus  in 
Japan  were  young  women. 

Whenever  men  or  women  must  work 
together  in  large  groups,  as  they  do  in 
every  considerable  factory,  it  is  the 
average  strength  and  zeal  in  the  group 
which  must  determine  the  expedient  period 
of  work  per  day  or  per  week,  and  not  the 
strength  or  wish  of  exceptional  individuals. 

It  is  the  machine  quality  of  many  mod- 
em industries,  and  the  minute  division  of 
labor  in  producing  one  article  or  object, 
that  actually  prevent  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual with  regard  to  the  number  of. 
hours  a  day  he  may  work.  Therefore, 
in  many  industries  it  is  impossible  for  the 
workers  to  enjoy  the  measure  of  liberty 
which  prevails  in  all  learned,  scientific 
and  artistic  professions.  This  is  a  great 
misfortune,  and  a  condition  of  things 
against  which  every  employer  should 
struggle  in  order  that  uniformity  of 
service  should  be  done  away  with  in  so 
far  as  it  b  possible,  and  in  order  that  the 
monotony  of  machine  tending  should  be 
broken  —  in  short,  that  more  personal 
freedom  for  the  operative  should  be 
brought  into  such  industries.  We  have 
to  recognize  this  condition  of  things,  a 
condition  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  and  electricity,  those 
remarkable  additions  to  the  power  of  man 
over  Nature.  They  have  made  possible 
many  things  that  are  good  for  the  human 
race.  They  have  also  introduced  these 
great  difficulties  into  almost  all  the  na- 
tional industries. 

When  I  was  in  the  East  the  other  day, 
I  saw  countries  where  almost  all  the 
labor  is  hand-work,  including  even  trans- 
portation. Human  muscle  does  all  the 
transporting  of  passengers  and  goods  in 
China  at  this  moment,  except  on  about 
5,000  miles  of  railway,  and  in  a  few  ports 
where  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  a 
small  extent.  That  method  of  labor  really 
gives  more  variety  and  freedom  to  the 
laborer  than  machinery  industries  can 
give;  but  it  is  too  slow  and  ineffective  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  production* 
transportation,  and  commerce. 
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gests  another  answer,  namely,  that  eigh- 
teen hours  a  day  in  the  modem  industries 
is  excessive  as  regards  health.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  applies  chiefly  to  those 
industries  which  are  connected  with  the 
machine;  and  Society  is  obliged  to  resort 
to  these  limiting  laws  for  the  sake  of  con- 
serving the  health  of  the  community. 
Most  of  the  laws  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  have  that  consideration  behind 
them,  notably  the  recent  laws  regulating 
the  number  of  hours  of  women's  labor  and 
of  child  labor  —  very  beneficent  laws. 
In  none  of  the  liberal  professions,  as  they 
are  called,  is  there  any  regulation  of  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  —  none  at  all. 
Your  physicians  here  in  Brockton  probably 
work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  A 
lawyer  works  by  spasms  with  great  in- 
dustry. He  does  not  work  all  the  time. 
As  to  an  artist,  a  designer  of  any  sort,  or 
an  inventor,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  his  personal  labor.  He  would 
not  have  any.  There  is  an  individual 
freedom  possible  in  hand-work  and  in  pro- 
fessional labor  which  those  who  work 
under  the  factory  system  cannot  now 
secure. 

Question: 

The  unions  have  succeeded  in  raising 
the  wages  in  many  trades,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  consumer  has  to  pay  more 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  what  he  needs  to  consume;  and  this 
is  a  broad  public  injury,  whereas  the 
union  me.i,  a  much  more  limited  number  of 
people,  have  gained  something  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole. 

Dr.  Eliot: 

That  introduces  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject; because  the  statement  presents  the 
contrast  between  the  advantages  trades- 
unions  derive  from  their  forced-up  wages 
and  the  resulting  deprivations  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
that  suggestion.  1  see  it  very  strongly 
in  my  own  city  of  Cambridge,  where  the 
average  family  for  which  the  bread-winner 
earns  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a 
^ieek  —  and  that,  you  know,  is  a  common 
condition  —  has  been  forced  into  lodgings 


much  more  contracted  than  simii 
occupied  forty  years  ago.  The  b 
ordinary  American  family  from 
single  cottage  with  a  garden  don 
seven-room  flat  is  a  very  serious 
indeed.  It  is  an  immediate  cons 
of  the  exaggerated  wages  in  the  I 
trades.  I  was  lately  talking 
choresman  in  Cambridge  who  had; 
just  that  decline,  had  once  owned  I 
house  and  garden,  but  had  been 
into  a  six-room  flat.  He  has  fourd 
He  said  to  me,  "  I  could  not  afford 
in  my  house;  I  had  to  sell  it." 
did  you  have  to  sell  it?"  "For  t 
sons,"  he  said:  "first,  high  taa 
secondly,  I  could  not  afford  to  hire 
to  make  repairs  on  my  house  when 
were  absolutely  necessary.  The  ca 
charged  sixty  cents  an  hour;  the  |^ 
with  his  helper  wanted  seven  oi 
dollars  a  day;  the  mason  or  pi 
even  more;  and  the  painter  aka 
much.  I  had  to  crowd  my  family 
flat  of  six  rooms  —  and  we  have  I 
garden." 

That  is  a  short  story,  but  it  is  R 
over  and  over  again  by  millions  of 
in  our  country  at  this  moment.  H 
age  American  family,  earning  fm 
to  thirty  dollars  a  week,  has  ktft  il 
and  garden,  a  serious  loss  as  regud 
ness  and  content,  particularly  for 
and  children.  This  is  a  straif^ 
quence  of  the  trades-unions'  poUck 
building  trades  and  the  subsidiary 

1  had  occasion  to  study  the  org^ 
of  a  company  called  "The  1 
Society,"  which  built  a  large  nui 
houses  in  a  part  of  East  Londoi 
Ealing,  on  a  tract  which  was  oi 
about  forty-seven  acres,  but  later, 
purchases,  became  nearly  eight] 
It  was  such  an  admirable  arrai 
that  I  could  not  help  asking  mysell 
can't  we  do  something  of  this  sor 
country?"  The  houses  were  a! 
pendent,  every  house  had  a  gard 
and  lo  per  cent,  of  the  whole  a 
devoted  to  little  parks  —  a  sort 
door  parlor  —  and  playgrounds, 
dition  to  all  the  areas  covered 
streets  and  alleys.  1  soon  found  i 
we    could    not    do    likewise.    M 
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'  houses  were  built  of  brick 
I  roofs;  but  I  found  the  price 
Ealing  was  only  one-third  of  the 
rick  in  New  England  to-day. 
nly  the  building  trades,  but  all 
that  supply  building  materials, 
y  controlled  by  unions,  that 
ted  this  injury  on  the  bulk  of 

and  suburban  populations  in 
States. 

►  no  answer  to  the  question 
just  asked  except  that  we  must 
means  of  cooperative  partner- 
profit-sharing  in   the   building 

all  the  subsidiary  trades,  to 
leaper  products  with  the  hearty 
I  of  both  capital  and  labor; 
•e  shall  be  able  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  putting  one  family 
use  with  a  piece  of  open  ground 


ike  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  ever 
es  in  the  matter  of  unions,  and 
ke  to  ask  him  if  with  all  the 
imperfections  and  defects  that 
he  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
d  they  are  many  —  I  am  a 
that  union,  and  its  faults  are 
It  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if 
r>r  any  organization  of  men  and 
it  holds  within  its  policies  the 
arbitration,  anything  that  will 
industrial  war,  anything  that 
bout  perpetual  industrial  peace, 
lessing  upon  this  or  any  com- 
roughout  the  civilized  worid? 

t  is  very  dear  to  all  of  us  that 
Ltion  method  is  an  enormous 
nt  upon  open  war.  Arbitra- 
en  nations  would  be  a  great 
nt  upon  international  war  if 
[ways  get  it  in  season;  but  for 
shment  of  industrial  peace  it 
le  that  arbitration  affords  but 
>e.  It  is  better  than  fighting; 
IS  I  have  been  able  to  see  during 
>rty  years,  arbitration  merely 
revention  of  the  interruption  of 
or  a  time.  To  be  sure,  that  is 
Wantage  for  the  time  being, 
mely  inconvenient  to  have  a 


transportation  industry  interrupted,  for 
instance,  whether  steam  railway,  electric 
railway,  or  steamboat;  and  arbitration  can 
often  prevent,  or  at  least  postpone,  such 
inconveniences  for  the  public. 

But  industrial  arbitration  on  the  whole 
results  the  world  over  in  only  a  temporary 
truce  between  the  contending  parties. 
Arbitrations  almost  invariably  lead  to 
some  small  grant  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parties.  The  result  —  a  compromise 
—  is  not  satisfactory  to  either  party; 
but  the  truce  is  established.  Nowadays, 
that  truce  does  not  last  more  than  six 
months  or  a  year  —  a  year  is  a  long  time 
for  a  truce.  Then  comes  another  dispute, 
submitted  to  another  arbitration,  with  a 
similar  result.  Now  the  cure  that  we 
long  for  must  deal  with  the  fundamental 
moral  questions,  and  must  not  rest  on 
temporary  scales  of  prices  or  of  wages,  or 
on  shortened  hours.  It  must  get  at  the 
moral  roots  of  the  industrial  warfare. 

Question: 

1  will  state  my  question  first,  and  ex- 
plain it  afterward.  How  much  out  of  the 
eighty  cents  an  hour  you  pakl  that  plumber 
went  to  the  men  who  did  the  work,  and 
how  much  to  the  man  who  exploited  the 
labor  of  the  man  who  did  the  work?  I 
ask  that  question  because  the  high  cost 
of  living  has  been  put  upon  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  Professor,  by  the  acts  of  the 
trades-unions  in  raising  the  wages.  The 
answer  to  my  question  will  probably  show 
it  to  be  due  to  exploitation  by  the  capital- 
ist class,  and  not  to  increase  of  wages  ci 
the  working  class. 

Dr.  Eliot: 

I  have  not  the  statistics  at  hand  to  fully 
answer  this  question.  It  is  a  perfectly 
fair  one.  In  the  particular  cases  to  which 
I  referred,  the  profits  of  the  employers  of 
the  mechanics  were  extremely  modest. 
The  employer  or  boss  of  the  plumbers,  for 
example,  got  a  small  fraction  of  the  day's 
wages  of  the  plumber  and  his  helper.  He 
probably  got  also  a  small  profit  on  the  ma- 
terials be  furnished.  In  the  building 
trades,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  the  rise  in 
the  wages  of  the  journeymen  —  exdudvc^ 
the  chaises  di  xY^t  owv\»kxoi  —  ^w^^ 
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exceeds  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
There  are  other  trades  in  which  wages  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living;  but 
in  the  building  trades  they  have  —  with  a 
large  excess.  That  is  illustrated  in  the 
experience  not  only  of  many  persons  here, 
but  also  of  inhabitants  of  most  Massa- 
chusetts cities  and  towns.  It  is  the 
occupant  or  owner  of  the  new  building 
that  pays  this  additional  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  transfers  it  to  his  tenant. 

1  must  hasten  to  say,  however,  that 
there  is  another  large  part  of  the  total 
community's  work  in  which  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  charges  which 
contributes  much  to  the  cost  of  living; 
1  mean  the  part  concerned  with  dis- 
tribution—  the  charges  for  interest  on 
capital, '  storage,  and  delivery,  made  by 
the  retail  dealer  over  and  above  what  he 
pays  the  producer  or  the  jobber.  There 
has 'been  a  great  advance  in  the  cost  of 
delivery  especially,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
charges  for  distribution.  1  believe  that 
this  advance  in  cost  is  considerably  due 
to  changes  in  the  habits  of  consumers  of 
all  classes.  1  know  that  in  Cambridge 
all  sorts  of  people  will  go  into  a  shop  to 
buy  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  groceries, 
give  a  small  order,  and  never  think  of 
carrying  anythiilg  home;  on  the  contrary, 
they  expect  that  the  articles  purchased 
will  be  delivered  within  a  few  hours  at 
their  homes  miles  away.  Orders  by  tele- 
phone to  retail  dealers  make  the  same 
assumption.  The  milk  delivery  in  Cam- 
bridge at  this  moment  is  shockingly  waste- 
ful; because  twenty  or  thirty  milk  dealers 
drive  all  over  Cambridge,  each  delivering 
milk  at  widely  scattered  houses  within 
the  city's  area  —  a  great  waste  of  time 
and  labor  of  both  men  and  beasts. 

There  are,  therefore,  a  good  many 
explanations  to  be  given  when  compari- 
sons are  made  between  the  higher  wages 
and  the  higher  cost  of  living  of  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

Question: 

Who  has  a  chance  for  a  happier  life, 
the  limited  union  printer  with  his  limited 
number  of  hours  to  work  and  his  better 
wages,  or  the  unorganized  steel-worker  with 
so  many  hours  of  labor  that  he  cannot  see 


his  wife,  his  children,  or  his  gram 
either? 

Dr.  Eliot: 

This  question  intimates,  as  I  un 
it,  that  a  printer  who  works  or 
hours  a  day  has  for  that  reason 
chance  of  having  a  happy  life  thai 
worker  who  works  twelve.  Has 
non-union  steel-worker,  it  asks, 
chance  of  winning  happiness  t 
printer  who  works  under  union  r 

1  should  think  that  the  eight-ho 
printer  had  a  better  chance  of  h 
than  the  twelve-hour-a-day  sted 
but  not  alone  because  he  works  fo 
a  day  less  than  the  other,  but 
while  he  works,  his  occupation 
interesting  and  less  fatiguing,  ai 
more  variety  and  progressive  ins 
With  regard  to  the  twelve-ho 
worker,  I  should  want  to  know  wh 
reducing  his  number  of  hours  to 
was  going  to  win  during  his  dgl 
more  intellectual  interest,  more 
and  more  chance  to  excel.  The 
from  my  observation  of  the  trad 
good  chance  to  excel,  to  do  bet 
year,  and  to  satisfy  his  own  : 
achievement  and  his  own  re 
ambition;  but  I  have  known  unk 
ers  at  eight  hours  a  day  who 
scantiest  chances  of  winning  h 
because  they  worked  in  a  wretchi 

Of  course,  nobody  can  be  coo 
and  happy  in  his  job  if  it  demai 
muscular  exertion  than  is  good 
physically.  Yet  a  vigorous  man  h 
very  seldom,  hurt  by  work,  even 
we  should  call  excessive  work, 
interested  in  it,  if  he  sees  that  be  t 
from  it  something  which  appeals 
The  trouble  with  a  great  numbi 
dustries,  as  they  are  now  carried  a 
the  work  of  each  day  is  dull,  re 
and  uninstructive,  and  the  workn 
not  see  that  he  is  going  to  get  oi 
labors  an  advantage  which  appeal* 
namely,  that  fair  proportion  of  th 
of  the  total  works,  which  he  wj 
can  make  a  good  use  of  in  his  fan 

1  have  thus  indicated  some  of  tl 
1   should  want  to  know  before 
decide  whether  the  eight-hour  pr 
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'-the  twelve-hour  steel-worker  had  the 
better  chances  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness. 
1  should  want  to  see  which  man  put  the 
most  life,  energy,  and  ambition  into  his 

^work.     Interest,   zeal,   and   loyalty  have 


much  more  to  do  with  winning  happiness 
through  the  daily  work  than  the  length  of 
tne  working  day.  The  notion  that  if  one 
coiiid  only  cut  down  or  stop  work  one 
would  be  happy,  is  fit  only  for  a  lazy  savage. 


.;  THE  NEW  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE 

i^  THE  HUNDREDTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    WAITING    OF    THE    "STAR    SPANGLED 

y-  banner"  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  great  FIRE  THAT 
r  changed  BALTIMORE  FROM  "THE   LARGEST  VILLAGE  ON 

«:  earth"  to  a  city  that  is  doing  big  things 


BY 


^- 


T 


JOHN  WILBER  JENKINS 


H  E  visitor  to  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  Centennial,  which  cele- 
brated the  repulse  of  the  British 
at  Fort  McHenry  and  North 
Point  and  the  writing  of  the 
•national  anthem  by  Francis  Scott  Key, 
>ibund  that  out  of  the  old  Baltimore  has 

•  grown  a  new  city  —  new  in  spirit  as  well 
•-as  in  its  buildings,  streets,  parks,  sewers, 
.and  docks. 

:  *  It  was  the  great  fire  of  February  7  and 
^8,  1904,  that  stirred  up  the  ancient  town. 
j^  For  a  generation  it  had  been  going  along 
^  *in  its  slow  and  steady  way,  growing  surely 
^;i^'but   gradually,   but   in   many  important 

-  respects  it  was  far  behind  cities  not  half 
/its  size.  When  the  flames  died  down 
^;:^  Monday  night  after  blazing  fiercely  since 
'I  eleven  o'clocl.  Sunday  morning,  the  citi- 
'''^  zens  saw  the  hcirt  of  the  business  district 
;  in  ruins,  2,200  buildings  in  ashes,  and 
'  -  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  property 

destroyed.  But  Baltimore  declined  the 
help  from  New  York  and  a  dozen  other 

•  financial   centres   so  generously    offered, 
'and   began   the  work  of  rebuilding  with 

•  its  own  resources. 

And   it  was  a   stupendous   task   that 
Baltimore  began  ten  years  ago.    A  Burnt 

•  District    Commission    was    created    and 

-  began  to  lay  out  new  street  lines  down- 
'  town  in  the  place  of  the  old  streets  which 

were  narrow  and  badly  congested.  Light 
Street,  which  runs  from  Baltimore  Street 
along  the  wharves  where  the  Chesapeake 


Bay  steamers  land,  was  transformed  from 
a  narrow  45-foot  bed  to  a  broad  thorough- 
fare 125  feet  wide.  Pratt  Street  was 
widened  from  66  to  120  feet,  relieving  the 
congestion  caused  by  the  thousands  of 
teams  and  cars  that  handle  the  traffic  to 
wharves  from  which  steamers  sail  for 
Boston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  and  the 
West  Indies.  What  had  been  a  mere 
gorge  in  front  of  the  classic  Court  House 
was  broadened  into  a  plaza.  South 
Charles  Street,  Hanover,  Hopkins  Place, 
Calvert,  Commerce,  and  Lombard  Streets 
and  West  Falls  Avenue  were  all  widened. 
Old  Marsh  Market  Place  was  turned  into  a 
large  plaza,  and  immense  wholesale,  and 
retail  markets  for  the  handling  of  oysters, 
fish,  fruit,  and  produce  were  built,  stretch- 
ing in  a  long  line  almost  from  Baltimore 
Street  to  the  water  front.  On  the  new 
and  wider  streets  grew  new  and  better 
buildings.  The  fire  that  seemed  the  most 
terrible  of  calamities  proved  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  for  it  forced  the  creation  of 
an  entirely  new  district,  and  the  down- 
town section  of  Baltimore  has  to-day  more 
new  buildings  than  are  in  a  similar  area 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept San  Francisco. 

But  it  did  more  than  that.  It  com- 
pelled merchants  in  other  sections  to 
modernize  their  stores  and  warehouses  to 
keep  pace  with  those  in  the  "  Burnt  Dis- 
trict," and  this  has  resulted  in  improver 
ment  all  ovtx  xYv^cvV^.^V^Kx^^x^^^^*^^- 
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ness  centre,  Baltimore  became  ashamed  of 
its  open  sewers  and  cobblestone  pave- 
ments, of  its  old  docks  and  wharves  and 
narrow  streets,  and  while  it  was  rebuild- 
ing its  business  district  it  set  about  to 
make  other  large  improvements, 

CITY-OWNED  PIERS 

The  long  stretch  of  docks  and  wharves 
were  owned  by  railroad  or  steamship 
corporations  which  had  the  power  to 
levy  toll  on  commerce  or  shut  out  new 
steamship  lines.  The  city  decided  to 
spend  j|^,ooo,ooo  in  acquiring  sections  of 
the  waterfront  and  beginning  a  system  of 
municipally  owned  piers.  The  first  mod- 
em friers  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete 
proved  so  successful  that  $5,000,000  more 
were  voted  to  be  spent  m  terminals,  and 
now  the  city  owns  17  per  cent,  of  the  dock 
space  in  the  port  and  is  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  it  will  have  a  $50,000,000 
system  of  docks  and  wharves  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  city  itself  though  leased  to 
various  steamship  and  railroad  lines.  The 
big  recreation  pier  at  the  foot  of  Broadway, 
just  completed  and  opened  last  July,  com- 
bines facilities  for  steamers  and  smaller 
boats  with  immense  floors  for  dancing  and 
playgrounds,  all  free  to  the  public.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  congested  district,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  20,000  persons  take 
advantage  of  it  in  a  single  day  and  night. 
.The  latest  report  of  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers  to  Congress  shows  that 
Baltimore  now  has  1 52  docks  and  wharves, 
18  miles  of  available  waterfront  in  the  city 
and  an  almost  unlimited  amount  farther 
down  toward  the  Bay,  has  34  regular  steam- 
ship lines  and  1,300  craft  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  and  Chesapeake  Bay  trade. 

Preparing  for  the  Panama  Canal  trade 
—  and  Baltimore  claims  that  with  lower 
railroad  rates  than  any  other  Eastern 
city  and  three  great  trunk  lines  it  is  the 
port  through  which  the  traffic  of  the 
Middle  West  will  naturally  flow  to  the 
Canal  —  large  docks  and  terminals  are 
being  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor 
that  will  accommodate  big  ocean  liners. 
The  Canton  Company  is  completing  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concrete  piers  and  ware- 
houses, is  building  factories  and  ware- 
houses for  various  new  industries,  and  is 


creating  an  industrial  and  con 
city  that  will  eventually  stretch  I 
old  Lazaretto  lighthouse  to  Rive 
Mr.  Colin -McLean  and  the  McLe 
struction  Company  are  preparing 
a  series  of  big  wharves  on  th 
side  of  the  harbor  near  the  Locu: 
docks,  where  the  North  Germai 
steamers  from  Bremen  now  Ian 
North  German  Lloyd  has  on  tl 
several  large  steamers  which  will 
completed  and  put  into  service 
Baltimore  and  German  ports. 

A  CHANNEL   FOR  THE    BIGGEST 

But  there  is  a  feeling  that  thi 
sufficient,  and  that  more  must  be 
provide  for  the  Panama  trad< 
United  States  Government  not  1 
completed  the  years  of  dredging  t 
Baltimore  a  channel  3$  feet  dee; 
tide  and  600  feet  wide.  But  eii 
city  or  waterfront  owners  must 
to  a  depth  of  35  feet  from  the  main 
to  the  piers  before  the  steamers  no 
ing  can  reach  their  wharves.  1 
be  done  within  the  next  year,  the 
Company  having  already  begun  t 
for  its  new  pier. 

There  was  no  street  worth  tl: 
running  parallel  with  the  long  line 
from  Light  Street  to  Locust  Poin 
the  steamers  from  Europe  Ian 
passengers  and  cargoes.  So  the 
cut  a  street  160  feet  wide  fror 
Street  to  Locust  Point,  curvin. 
this  stretch  of  harbor,  and  has  n 
"Key  Highway/'  for  it  will  ev 
be  extended  to  Fort  McHenry,  froi 
floated  the  Star  Spangled  Bann 
inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  n 
immortal  song.  The  War  Dcp 
has  just  turned  Fort  McHenry  ovi 
city  for  preservation  and  use  as  i 
park,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Fort 
beginning  on  the  new  Immigrati 
tion  that  will  cost  $550,000  and 
for  thousands  of  immigrants  that  la 

Baltimore  was  a  century  behin 
em  cities  in  sanitation.  Though 
ter  class  residences  and  business 
were  provided  for  by  privately 
systems,  there  were  70.000  earth 
and  hundreds .  of  miles  of  open 
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icing  health.  Typhoid  fever  de- 
^ed  its  hundreds.  After  the  fire  the 
•postponed  resolve  to  build  a  real 
rage  system  was  put  into  effect.  A 
of  $10,000,000  was  voted  and  a  com- 
ion  created,  which  selected  Mr.  Calvin 
lendrick  as  chief  engineer,  and  within 
years  after  the  fire  active  work  was 
n.  As  iMr.  Hendrick  told  a  convention 
igineers  the  task  was  to  "do  a  hun- 
years  of  work  in  seven  years." 

$30,000,000   FOR   NEW    SEWERS 

ven  hundred  miles  of  pipes  had  to  be 

under  buildings  and  streets.  At 
s  the  rate  of  construction  has  been 

miles  a  year.  The  first  loan  of 
xx),ooo  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  it 

way  toward  completion.  Another 
of  $10,000,000  followed;  then 
X),ooo  more  to  provide  for  the  new 
ential  sections.  The  complete  sys- 
for  city  and  suburbs  will  probably 
as  much  as  $30,000,000.     But  it  has 

built  to  accommodate  a  million 
ents.  The  immense  outfall  sewer, 
md  one  half  miles  long,  is  so  large  that 
leir  tour  of  inspection  the  governor, 
>r,  and  party  rode  through  it  in 
mobiles,  the  20-foot  breadth,  12  feet 
le  base,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the 
»r-cars.  The  disposal  plant  at  Back 
r  covers  forty  acres. 

the  time  of  the  fire  Baltimore  had 
!  cobblestones  and  rough  pavement 

any  other  American  city.    Chair- 

R.  Keith  Compton,  of  the  Paving 
mission,  found  5,000,000  square  yards 
obblestones,  **  enough,"  as  he  re- 
Led,  "to  make  an  18-foot  road  nearly 
lundred  miles  long."  There  were  many 
i  of  Belgian  blocks  and  nondescript 
h  stone  pavements,  and  streets  that 

hardly  paved  at  all.  So  when  the 
rage  system  was  well  under  way, 
more  started  work  on  "the  biggest 
ig  job  on  earth."  The  city  is  now 
g  smooth  paving  at  the  rate  of  ten 
;  a  month,  and  the  pavers  are  at  work 
venty  streets  at  the  same  time.  In 
>usiness  section,  where  street  cars  and 
IS  crowd  in  an  almost  continuous  line, 
paving  has  been  done  by  the  block 
lut  interrupting  traffic.    Asphalt  is 


used,  for  the  most  part,  though  stone  is 
necessary  on  heavy  teaming  streets.  In 
the  suburbs,  miles  of  bitulithic  pavement 
have  been  laid.  The  cost  runs  far  into 
the  millions,  but  the  people  pay  the  bill 
gladly,  as  they  can  see  the  results  at  every 
step.  The  county  and  suburbs  have 
followed  the  city's  example,  and  even  such 
ancient  thoroughfares  as  the  old  York 
Road  have  had  their  mudholes  replaced 
with  a  surface  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  And 
the  state  is  constructing  an  extensive  sys- 
tem that  will  soon  place  Maryland  near 
the  top  among  the  "good  roads"  states. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
engineering  accomplished  in  recent  year5 
has  been  the  transformation  of  Jones 
Falls,  which  had  degenerated  into  an  open 
sewer,  running  from  the  north  clear 
through  the  city  down  to  the  waterfront, 
into  a  splendid  concrete  street.  That 
stream,  with  its  frequent  floods,  had 
caused  so  much  damage  that  a  generation 
ago  $2,000,000  was  spent  in  confining  it 
with  stone  retaining  walls,  which  still 
did    not    prevent    occasional    overflows. 

A    BOULEVARD  MADE   FROM  A   SEWER 

The  "  Falls"  was  an  oflFense  to  eyes  and 
nostrils  and  a  constant  menace.  Engi- 
neer Hendrick  found  it  one  of  the  most 
trying  problems  he  had  to  deal  with.  He 
devised  a  plan  to  force  the  stream  into  a 
huge  concrete  pipe,  lay  another  pipe  as  a 
storm-water  sewer,  and  others  to  cart 
for  ordinary  sewage.  Over  this  has  been 
laid  a  concrete  bed  which  is  covered  with 
paving.  Thus  the  stream  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  modem  highway,  giving  & 
new  boulevard  from  Union  Station  down 
to  Baltimore  Street,  the  "Fallsway." 
To  lift  the  street  from  Jones  Falls  Valley 
to  the  level  of  Mount  Royal  Avenue  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  a  huge  viaduct 
which  gives  an  easy  ascent.  The  drainagt 
tunnel,  seventy-one  feet  below  the  surface 
of  Guilford  Avenue,  is  so  large  that  on 
June  4th  the  entire  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  in  the  29-foot  tube.  The  last 
section  of  the  Fallsway  is  just  being  com- 
pleted. The  entire  cost  of  the  improve* 
ment  is  not  much  more  than  the  $2,000,000 
that  was  spent  otv  \Vvt  cXji^  x^xivTcccvNi^^'^'^. 
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A   CITY    SURROUNDED    BY    PARKS 
WHEN  THE   EXTENSIONS  THAT  ARE  NOW  UNDER  WAY  TO  COMPLETE  THE   ALREADY   REMARKABLE 
PARKS  OF   BALTIMORE  ARE  FINISHED  THAT  PHRASE  WILL   BE  UTERALLY   ACCURATE 


At  the  time  the  fire  occurred,  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  his  staff  had 
just  completed  the  survey  and  report 
which  they  made  to  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  and  in  which  they  outlined  a  plan 
to  develop  a  vast  park  system,  linking 
the  existing  parks  by  boulevards,  and  to 
acquire  the  most  beautiful  tracts  and 
streams  in  the  suburbs.  Away  back  in 
1859,  when  the  first  horse-car  lines  were 
started,  astute  aldermen  required  them 


to  contribute  20  per  cent,  of  thd 
to  maintain  the  parks,  then  y 
created.  This  percentage  was  I 
high,  but  it  was  not  reduced  u 
when  it  was  placed  at  12  per  cen 
the  various  electric  lines  wer 
into  the  United  Railways,  whicl 
city  and  suburban  lines,  the  tax 
for  the  older  lines  at  9  per  ceni 
the  less  profitable  suburban  lin 
as  2  to  3  per  cent.    This  tax 
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ly  increasing  revenue,  which  can 
ed  only  to  parks  and  boulevards. 

Richard  M.  Venable,  president 
^ark  Board,  a  leading  lawyer,  a 
vision,  began  at  once  to  put  the 

plan  into  effect.  Gwynns  Falls, 
resents  a  wonderful  combination 
ills  and  limpid  water,  had  been  ac- 
ad  was  converted  into  five  miles  of 
tiful  a  natural  park  as  any  city 
5.  Wyman  Park,  on  Charles 
just  in  front   of  the  new  Johns 

campus,  and  numerous  other 
pots  were  included  in  the  system. 
Street  in  that  section  was  con- 
nto  the  Parkway,  a  broad  boule- 
h  double  drives.  All  around  and 
it  is  growing  up  one  of  the  finest 
al  sections  in  the  country, 
e  hills  beyond  Wyman  Park  are 
e  new  buildings  of  Johns  Hopkins 
ty.  From  the  Hopkins  University 
man  Park  a  boulevard  stretches 
east,  running  through  the  new 
Park  to  Montebello.  There  will 
eway  to  Clifton  Park;  and,  a  few 
>elow,  the  boulevarded  Broad- 
IS  an  attractive  drive  to  the  large 
n  Park  in  the  southern  section, 
vest  the  boulevard  runs  to  Druid 
k  and  from  that  point  will  be 
through  the  Mount  Alto  and 
ark  section  to  Gwynns  Falls  Park, 
ins  far  into  the  southwest.  So 
im  of  Venable  and  Olmsted  of  a 
parks  and  boulevards  around  the 
ty  is  becoming  a  reality.    And  it 

the  taxpayers  hardly  anything, 
lid  for  by  the  tax  on  the  street 
•m  that  benefits  from  it. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Beadenkoff 
erected  his  first  little  "shack" 
und  of  only  $500  back  of  it,  he 
amed  that  it  would  develop  into 
isive  system  of  public  baths, 
e  now  has  five  indoor  cleansing 
ith  200  cabins,  which  accommo- 
>,ooo  persons  a  year;  five  large 
g  pools  in  parks  and  on  the  river 
which  many  thousands  resort  in 

and  a  system  of  portable  baths 
iginated  here,  small  houses  which 
ied  from  one  street  comer  to 
n  the  crowded  sections  and  afford 


hot  and  cold  shower  baths  for  75,000 
persons  every  year.  With  the  recent 
addition  of  four  acres,  the  pool  in  Patter- 
son Park  is  probably  the  largest  enclosed 
swimming  pool  in  the  world.  Mr.  Henry 
Walters  has  erected  and  endowed  a  series 
of  public  baths.  In  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  "wash  houses,"  where  women 
who  have  no  servants  bring  their  laundry 
and  wash  their  clothes. 

A  CITY  WITH  FEW  SLUMS 

With  all  its  improvements  Baltimore 
has  maintained  perhaps  its  chief,  if  its 
least  spectacular,  virtue.  It  is  still  essen- 
tially a  city  of  homes,  for  those  who  dwell  in 
apartments  form  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  population,  and  tenements  are  few. 
There  are  hundreds  of  blocks  of  little  one- 
family  houses  in  Baltimore.  These  "  two- 
story  houses,"  as  they  are  called,  though 
they  make  many  streets  long  stretches  of 
monotony,  provide  decent  and  comfortable 
homes  for  wage  earners.  For  $15  or  $20 
a  month  a  man  can  have  his  own  house, 
of  six  or  eight  rooms,  with  bath,  and  often 
with  stationary  wash  tubs,  cemented  cel- 
lars, and  conveniences  that  in  other  cities 
the  poor  cannot  hope  for.  He  can  buy 
that  house  on  partial  payments  by  adding 
$5  a  month  to  his  rent  money.  In  some 
sections,  like  Highlandtown  and  Canton, 
rents  are  as  lew  as  $10  a  month.  He  can 
take  his  basket  and  go  to  Lexington  or  one 
of  the  other  big  markets  and  get  his  meats, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  entire  food  supf>iy 
for  less  than  in  almost  any  other  city,  for 
here  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  is 
the  heart  of  the  trucking  and  canning 
section.  AH  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
oysters,  fish,  and  crabs  are  abundant,  and 
the  menu  is  varied.  These  two-story 
houses  are  built  steadily  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  perhaps  half  as 
many  more  go  up  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Tenements  cannot  compete  with 
them  —  in  price  plus  desirability. 

Many  people  went  to  Baltimore  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  writing  of  the  national  song;  the 
glory  of  this  they  all  felt.  What  they 
saw  was  the  remarkable  work  that  marks 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  great  fire 
that  awakened  Baltiuvo^^. 
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DR,  ALEXIS  CARREL'S   EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TISSUE  OP 

HAS  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  THE  CELLS  WHICH  COM! 

OLD"  AND  "DIE"    FROM  A  POISON   WHICH  THEY 

ERATE,  AND  THAT  SUCH  CELLS  CAN  BE  KEPT 

— WHAT  THIS  DISCOVERY  MAY  MEAN  TQ  H 

BY 

JAMES    MIDDLETON 


THE  proposed  celebration  in 
Paris  of  the  birthday  of  Mr. 
Elie  Metchnikoff,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  pupils  of  Pasteur, 
comes  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment. Probably  no  medical  scientist  since 
Pasteur  himself  has  impressed  so  strongly 
the  popular  mind.  This  is  because,  in 
recent  years,  Professor  Metchnikoff  has 
given  his  entire  attention  to  the  scientific 
problem  which  has  the  greatest  human 
appeal.  What  is  the  cause  of  old  age? 
Why  should  the  human  body  and  human 
spirit  not  remain  eternally  young?  Why 
should  we  ever  die?  Is  death  inevitable, 
something  inherent  in  the  body  structure, 
or  is  it  merely  an  avoidable  accident?  Is 
an  elixir  of  youth  merely  a  dream  of 
romancers  and  poets  or  something  which 
cotd-blooded  science  itself  may  some  day 
make  a  reality?  That  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  the  time  should  discuss  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able fact;  a  more  startling  fact  is  that 
recent  developments  in  scientific  labora- 
tories should  support  someof  Metchnikoff  s 
most  daring  ideas. 

Ihus,  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  to  render  scientific  hom- 
age to  Metchnikoff's  career,  the  Rockefel- 
ler Institute  has  published  a  short  paper  by 
Alexis  Carrel,  which  sheds  light  upon  one 
of  his  fundamental  theories.  The  casual 
reader  would  probably  make  little  of  Dr. 
Carrel's  paper.  It  is  only  about  one  page 
and  a  half  long.  It  discusses  so  appar- 
ently uninteresting  a  subject  as  the  growth, 
outside  the  body,  of  minute  specimens  of 
chicken  tissue.  These  two  pages,  how- 
ever, when  clearly  understood,  have  the 
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They  are  the  consequences  of 
cs  that  are  made  upon  the  human 
ism  by  outside  forces;  they  are  not 
;arily  inherent  in  the  organism  itself, 
mbing  to  an  onslaught  of  an  express 
going  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  to  an 
ight  of  the  invading  microbes  of 
IS  or  tuberculosis  represent  takings 
•f     virtually    the    same    character. 

are  cases  of  "accidental"  death, 
ically  all  deaths  that  fall  under  an 
day  observation  belong  to  this  class. 
;truggles  are  apparently  nearly  all 
external  enemies  —  the  most  numer- 
id  persistent  being  micro-organisms. 

WHAT   CAUSES    DEATH? 

posing,   however,  that  we  live  the 
id    span   and    still    escape    disease. 

seems  no  possibility  that  we  shall 
!  death.  Certain  degenerations  even 
set  in  as  we  get  older;  the  hair 
IS,  the  skin  shrivels  up,  the  muscular 
ri  loses  its  agility,  the  bones  become 
J,  the  hlood  courses  less  actively 
jh  the  veins.  So  far  as  the  experts 
rll,  we  have  no  specific  disease;  the 
on  explanation  is  that  we  are  getting 
Finally,  after  a  period  of  senility, 
eart  stops  beating  and  we  die  — 
y  quietly  and  painlessly.  Still  there 
)  signs  of  disease,  or  "accidental" 
;  again  the  popular  diagnosis  is 
h  from  old  age."  This  gradual 
ing  of  the  grip,  this  slow  disin- 
ion  of  vital  forces,  is  what  the 
ists  call  'natural  death."  It  is 
ly  deatli  itself,  as  the  other  forms, 
entirely  escapable  and  fortuitous, 
ardly  be  regarded  as  such.  This 
il  death  is  extremely  rare;  there  are 
who  maintain  that  it  never  takes 

that  all  deaths  are  caused  by  dis- 
md  are  therefore  accidental.  The 
reputable  expert  opinion,  however, 
:  now  and  then  there  is  a  death  that 
:  described  as  "  natural." 
e»  then,  the  extinguishing  dart  comes 
j^thin,  not  from  without;  irrespec- 
'  the  daily  enemies  in  whose  presence 
nstantly  move,  there  is  something 

ourselves  that  necessarily  dooms 

destruction.  What,  then,  is  this 
rious    force?    The   theologian    and 


philosopher  find  little  difficulty  in  the 
problem.  Death  is  necessarily  the  com- 
plement of  life;  there  is  the  death 
pnnciple,  just  as  there  is  the  life  principle. 
Birth,  maturity,  decay,  and  extinction 
merely  represent  the  orderly  cycle  of 
existence;  it  is  as  fixed  as  the  revolution 
of  the  planets  or  the  course  of  the  seasons. 
But  the  scientist,  especially  the  material- 
istic scientist,  accepts  no  such  explanation. 
Death  to  him  is  not  merely  a  phrase,  an 
abstraction,  a  "principle";  it  is  a  physical 
fact.  Being  a  physical  fact,  it  must  have 
a  physical  explanation.  Physical  degen- 
eration and  decay  do  not  take  place  of 
themselves;  there  is  some  cause,  which 
must  be  as  palpable  as  the  microbe  that 
produces  contagious  disease. 

MetchnikoflF  in  particular  has  speculated 
much  upon  this  cause.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  he  believes  that  senility 
is  the  effect  of  poisons  that  are  manufact- 
ured in  the  large  intestine  from  the  waste 
products  of  food.  He  advocates  counter- 
acting their  effect  by  drinking  certain 
kinds  of  sour  milk;  the  reason  being  that 
this  sour  milk  contains,  in  enormous 
numbers,  certain  bacilli  that  can  destroy 
the  poisons  so  accumulated.  The  popu- 
lar mind  mainly  associates  MetchnikofT's 
name  with  this  ingenious  and  picturesque 
idea.  This  explanation  of  senility  and 
death  clearly  changes  the  situation  again 
and  makes  it  "accidental";  the  body  so 
afflicted  with  intestinal  poisons,  that  is, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  disease. 

"natural"    death    a    SELF-POISONINCi 

However,  MetchnikofT  believes  that 
death  —  and  this  is  the  important  point 
in  the  present  discussion  —  takes  place 
in  other  ways,  that  it  is  occasionally 
"natural."  His  theory,  to  which  1  have 
referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
is  that  the  cells  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed, irrespective  of  any  other  influence, 
manufacture  certain  poisonous  products 
that  ultimately  destroy  them.  The  cells 
are  constantly  breaking  down  and  con- 
stantly being  replaced;  in  this  process 
certain  toxins,  or  poisons,  are  produced 
which  are  antagonistic  to  life.  "Natural 
death,"  in  other  words,  is  a  kind  of 
unconscious  su\c\d^.     'Wvvs.  ^-i.^'wv^vv^^. 
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which,  as  already  said,  the  great  Russian 
advanced  merely  as  a  theory,  seemingly 
disposes  of  death  as  something  inevitable. 
If,  in  some  way,  the  human  frame  could 
rid  itself  of  these  poisons,  there  would 
clearly  be  no  such  thing  as  death.  If  we 
could  ^cape  violent  accidents  and  in- 
sidious dbease,  there  would  apparently 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  live  for- 
ever. The  elixir  of  life  would  be  the  agent 
that  could  free  the  cells  from  the  poisons 
which  they  are  constantly  producing. 

DR.   carrel's  astounding   DISCOVERY 

About  three  years  ago  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 
the  young  French  investigator  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  began  work  upon 
the  experiments  that  were  destined  to  shed 
much  light  upon  this  question.  From 
time  to  time  a  good  deal  has  found  its  way 
into  popular  print  about  these  studies. 
As  a  result  of  his  latest  communication, 
however,  we  can  make  positive  statements 
concerning  a  matter  that  has  hitherto 
been  undecided.  Dr.  Carrel  has  found 
his  matenai  in  small  specimens  of  chicken 
tissue.  The  thing  that  greatly  impressed 
the  popular  imagination  was  that  he  could 
make  *his  tissue  grow  outside  the  body. 
By  keeping  i.:  in  an  incubr.tor  at  body 
tempera  tuje  and  bv  supplying  it  with  food 
—  certain  parts  of  chicken  blood  —  this 
chicken  tissue  grew  quite  as  vigorously 
as  when  it  :Drmed  a  part  or  the  living 
animal.  A  segment  of  chicken  heart 
behaved  in  sensational  fashion:  when 
placed  upon  the  microscopic  slide  it  began 
to  pulsate  rhythmically  like  the  heart 
itself;  one  ^iece  kept  beating  uninter- 
ruptedly for  104  days.  Cells  growing 
outside  of  the  body.  Dr.  Carrel  soon  ob- 
servedp  behaved  just  about  the  same  as 
the  cells  within.  For  example,  the  younger 
the  animal,  the  more  rapidly  its  tissues 
grow:  Dr.  Carrel  found  that  this  was 
likewise  true  of  his  specimens.  Cells 
taken  from  an  embryonic  chick  multiplied 
with  the  utmost  rapidity;  bone  tissue 
taken  from  a  superannuated  dog  grew 
sluggishly.  More  interesting  still,  these 
cells  under  the  microscope  developed  in  a 
regular  life  cycle,  just  like  that  of  the 
body  from  which  they  were  taken.  They 
had  their  period  of  babyhood,  of  youth, 
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t  be  freed  from  these  disintegrating 
ances?  Dr.  Carrel  found  his  elixir 
5  in  a  commonplace  laboratory  sub- 
e  known  as  Ringer's  solution.  He 
his  experimental  cells,  when  they 
clearly  approaching  death,  "washed" 
in  this  liquid,  and  then  placed  them 

new  and  fresh  medium.  These 
jes  produced-  the  most  amazing  re- 

They  apparently  restored  to  the 
the  vitality  of  youth.  For,  feebly 
ring  with  life  as  they  had  been  before, 
now  started  growing  with  all  fhe 
iancc  of  babyhood.  And  once  more 
repeated  the  life  cycle.  They  at- 
d  a  lusty  youth,  reached  a  full 
rity,  then  again  became  senile  — 
ed  with  death.  Just  before  they 
sd,  however.  Dr.  Carrel  again  dipped 
in  Ringer's  solution  and  placed  them 
fresh  medium.  Once  more  all  signs 
ge  disappeared;  the  cells  became 
;  again  and  enacted  precisely  the 
cycle.  R^  the  last  three  years  Dr. 
tl  has  been  re|>eating  this  process. 
lii^MkOld  age  appears,  he  gives  his 
t  %  biltth  and  rejuvenates  it.  He 
thill  there  is  no  limit  to  the  times  tliat 
m  do  this.  Thus  far  his  specimen 
erformed  the  life  cycle  and  prepared 
Kpire  358  times;  Dr.  Carrel  has 
hed  it  from  the  jaws  of  death  and 
ned  its  youth  just  the  same  number 
nes. 

THE  FIRST  IMMORTAL  TISSUES 

a  result,  he  is  now  able  to  make  a 
lent  announcement:  So  far  as  these 
idual  cells  are  concerned,  he  has 
>yed  the  great  destrv^yer.  Death 
lem  simply  does  not  exist.  So  long 
ley  are  submitted  to  this  simple 
Tient,  these  specimens  of  animal 
:  will  live  forever.  For  the  first 
since  scientists  began  investigating 
e's  secrets,  immortality  is  an  es- 
hed  fact.  "This  piece  of  chick," 
Dr.  Carrel,  "is  no  longer  subject  to 
influence   of    time.     If   we   exclude 


accidents,  connective  tissue  cells  may  grow 
indefinitely."  Nor  is  there  any  great 
mystery  in  what  has  happened.  The 
"baths"  that  he  has  given  the  cells  have 
destroyed  something  that  would  have 
k  ..:d  them.  Metchnikoff  was  right: 
"natural  death"  in  animals  is  caused  by 
certain  poisons  which  the  cells  secrete 
themselves.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  med- 
icine has  a  brilliant  scientific  generalization 
been  so  quickly  substantiated  by  an  equ- 
ally brilliant  investigation. 

DEATH    PERHAPS    NOT    INEVITABLE 

The  experiment  has  implications  that 
should  greatly  interest  philosophers,  diflTi- 
cult  as  their  practical  application  may  be. 
Modem  science  has  proved  that  "accidental 
death  "  is  not  a  necessity  of  nature.  Deaths 
from  disease  are  all  preventable.  It  is 
only  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  of  Society  that 
make  them  possible.  But  the  Carrel 
experiments  raise  the  more  vital  question: 
Is  there  anything  inevitable  about  "nat- 
ural death?"  In  one  sense  dearly  there 
is  not«  There  is  no  "death  principle"; 
nothing  about  the  human  organism  that 
inherently  spells  decay  and  ruin.  So  far 
as  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
cells  that  make  up  our  body  are  concerned 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  body  should 
not  remain  eternally  young.  The  poisons 
that  it  generates  ultimately  destroy  it. 
If  we  ooukl  do  for  the  body  as  a  whole 
what  Dr.  Carrel  has  done  for  his  experi- 
mental tissue  —  introduce  certain  solu- 
tions that  would  destroy  the  poisonous 
products  —  there  is  no  reason  why,  bar- 
ring accidents,  we  should  not  live  forever. 
Under  these  circumstances,  only  a  pistol 
shot  or  an  attack  of  appendicitis  could 
remove  us.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that 
Dr.  Carrel  or  Mr.  Metchnikoff  will  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem.  These  experi- 
ments, however,  have  at  least  pretty 
clearly  demonstrated  the  cause  of  natural 
decay. 
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EUROPE  at  war  can  almost  be 
likened  to  a  huge  family  quar- 
rel. The  royal  houses,  es- 
pecially the  countries  which 
are  most  vitally  concerned  by 
the  war,  are  practically  all  of  the  same 
Germanic  stock,  and  almost  of  one  blood. 
There  have  been  so  many  intermarriages 
between  these  houses  that  German  blood 
dominates  every  European  throne  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  small  kingdoms  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro. 

There  are  several  great  family  groups 
in  which  the  custom  of  intermarriage  is 
continuously  earned  on  from  generation 
to  generation  but  is  very  seldom  extended 
to  the  families  of  other  groups.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  and  the  royal  House  of  Hohenzollern 
of  Prussia,  a  direct  matrimonial  alliance 
almost  never  occurs;  there  has  not  been  a 
marriage  between  these  two  houses  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  the  south 
of  Europe  the  Houses  of  Hapsburg,  Savoy, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Bourbon  seem  to 
form  one  combination  of  these  family 
groups,  while  in  the  north  the  principal 
combination  is  made  up  of  the  Houses  of 
Hohenzollern-Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  the  Saxon  duchies. 

Most  of  the  houses  within  the  groups  are 
made  up  of  several  branches,  one  reigning 
line  and  cadet  [younger  son]  lines,  and,  of 
course,  marriages  between  these  different 
branches  are  of  much  more  frequent  oc- 
currence than  between  separate  houses. 
As  it  is  common  custom  for  first  cousins  to 
marry,  and  even  uncles  with  nieces,  the 
entire  marriage  system  becomes  most  in- 
tricate and  complex.  Almost  every  one 
in  a  family,  consisting  of  several  branches, 
is,   through   marriage,   very  closely  con- 
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.  This  is  a  limited  class,  however, 
5elow  these  in  rank  are  other  houses 
;nated  as  "mediatised"  houses,  and 
ed  below  these  in  turn  are  the  non- 
1  houses.     It  is  usual  that  if  a  member 

sovereign  house,  ranked  as  a  royal 
:e,  marries  into  a  house  of  lower  or 
royal  rank,  his  children,  in  Germany 
Austria,  cannot  succeed  to  his  titles, 
become  of  lower  rank.  Some  of  these 
royal  titles  have  been  bestowed  to 
a  recognized  rank  to  the  morganatic 
-royal)  wives  and  children  of  royal 
:es.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  princes 
attenberg,  or  the  title  of  Duchess  of 
enberg,  bestowed  upon  the  consort  of 
iduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
rian  throne,  who  with  his  wife  was 
itly  assassinated. 

these  sovereign  houses  of  the  first 
,  many  have  arisen  from  cadet  lines 
Ider  houses,  where  princes  of  cadet 

have  either  fallen  heir  by  marriage 
ave  been  elected  to  fill  the  thrones  of 
:ipalities.  Most  notable  among  these 
es  which  have  been  elected  to  fill  the 
nes  of  different  countries  are  the  royal 
es  of  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Norway, 
t  notable  among  the  houses  which 
i  fallen  heir  to  thrones  through  mar- 
^  are  the  royal  houses  of  Russia  and 
Lt  Britain. 

le  history  of  the  growth  of  these  fami- 
rom  cadet  rank  to  their  present  impor- 
e  is  full  of  interest.  The  most  not- 
development  of  such  a  cadet  line  to 
1  power  is  that  of  the  House  of  Saxe- 
Lirg-Gotha.  To-day  princes  of  this 
e  are  reigning  in  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
ly and  Bulgaria,  and  also  held  the 
ne  of  Portugal  until  that  country 
me  a  republic.  Princes  of  the  House 
Mdenburg  to-day  reign  in  Denmark, 
tee,  Norway,  and  Russia.  The  House  of 
rbon,  at  one  time  mighty  in  the  extent 
s  cadet  lines,  ruled  in  France,  Spain, 
les,  and  Parma.  The  princes  of  Ho- 
oUern  to-day  reign  in  Prussia  and 
mania. 

^E  House  of  Hohenzollern  — 
5SIa:  The  growth  of  the  House  of 
enzollem,  from  its  early  holdings  as 
Its  of  Zollern  to  its  present  domi- 
e  of  the  whole  German  Empire,  has 


been  due  to  the  foresight  and  bravery  of  its 
warlike  princes.  According  to  the  law 
of  primogeniture  everywhere  in  force  in 
Europe,  all  the  landed  estates  and  titles 
descend  to  the  eldest  son.  Since  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  building  :w 
cadet  lines,  as  there  are  no  titles  to  succeed 
to,  few  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  royal 
families  build  up  cadet  lines  of  their  own. 
When  they  do  the  line  is  not  long-lived. 
Many  of  the  younger  sons  follow  a  soldier's 
life,  and  many  never  marry.  Usually  only 
the  first  two  sons  marry  early. 

In  Prussia,  the  eldest  son  is  known  as 
the  Crown  Prince;  all  other  males  of  the 
family  become  Princes  of  Prussia.  Em- 
13eror  William  has  six  sons,  four  of  whom 
are  married.  This  generation  is  tending 
toward  the  northward  for  their  matrimon- 
ial alliances.  There  seems  to  be  a  tend- 
ency to  solidify  all  parts  of  the  German 
Empire  by  bringing  all  parts  of  other 
princely  possessions  into  closer  contact 
with  the  royal  family.  The  marriage 
between  the  Emperor's  daughter,  Victoria 
Louise,  and  the  young  prince  of  Cumber- 
land, now  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was 
also  probably  made  with  this  end  in  view. 

By  the  marriage  of  his  sisters,  William 
1!  is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  of  Adolph, 
Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Frederick 
Charles,  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  of  King 
Constantine  I  of  Greece.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  counts 
among  his  other  Prussian  cousins  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught  of  Great  Britain. 

The  House  of  Hapsburg  —  Lorraine: 
This  is  an  immense  family  reigning  in 
Austria-Hungary.  There  are  besides  the 
imperial  line  at  least  three  others,  large 
and  flourishing.  This  family,  belonging 
to  the  great  family  group  of  southern 
Europe,  is  allied  mainly  with  the  houses  of 
Bourbon-Sicilies,  Bavaria,  Bourbon-Parma, 
Spain,  Savoy-Italy,  Belgium,  and  Saxony. 
The  family  takes  it  names  from  its  earlier 
possessions,  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  which 
it  gave  up  when  the  first  of  its  princes, 
Francis-Stephen  of  Lorraine,  married  the 
Austrian  heiress  of  Hapsburg,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  ei^hl^^ 
four  years  old  and  Yas  le^^gpiftd  ixsNs^XNfc^*^ 
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eighteen.   His  wife,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  her  baby  both 

a  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  was  assassinated  ably  because 

in  1898  at  Geneva  by  an  Italian  anarchist,  this  marriage 

In  1889  his  only  son,  the  Crown  Prince  known  popular 

Rudolph,  shot  himself  in  a  hunting  lodge,  they  became 

1 1   %7  he  mourned  the  death  of  his  favorite  1 83 1 ,  offered  h 

brother,  who  was  known  as  Maximilian,  and  became  tl 

the  short-lived  Emperor  of  Mexico.     In  Leopold  1,  am 

June,  his  successor,  Franz  Ferdinand,  and  line  of  kings 

his  wife  were  shot  to  death  by  an  assas-  King  Albert  of 
sin  at  Sarajevo.  2.  In  1818L 

His  grand-nephew,  the  Archduke  Charles  married  to  Pri 

Francis  Joseph,  is  next  in  line  of  succession,  ain.      The  onl 

He  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Queen   Victor 

the  Archduke  Otto  and  Marie  Josephine,  English  thron 

sister  of  the  King  of  Saxony.    He  is  mar-  of  Saxe-Coburj 

ried  to  Zita,  Princess  of  Parma.  of  the  Queen 

One  of  the  Archduchesses  of  Austria-  of  Great  Brit; 

leschen  is  the  Queen-Mother  of  Spain,  new  German  d 
Her  family  is  extremely  wealthy,  and  her        3.  Of  the  cl 

brother,  the  Archduke  Frederick,  now  the  of  Saxe-Cobui 

main   support   of  the   aged   emperor,   is  three  sons  beci 

accounted  as  one  of  the  richest  princes  in  11,  Queen  of  F 

the  world.  country  as  Fc 

Alfonso  XII J,  King  of  Spain,  is  the  only  the  Saxe-Cobi 
ruling    connection    of    Emperor    Francis         Manuel  II, 

Joseph,  with  the  exception  of  King  Fred-  his  grandmot 

erick  August  1 1 1  of  Saxony,  who  married  Savoy,  is  rela 

an  Austrian  Archduchess.    The   King  of  Italy,  as  she  v 

Spain    inherits    the    famous    "Hapsburg  1  of  Italy  anc 

lip"  which  is  seen  in  so  many  of  the  male  who  was  King 

members  and  descendants  of  this  family  —  Through  his  ^ 

a  heavy,  overhung,  pendent  lip.  William,  the 

The  Saxon  Houses:    The  Saxon  Royal  henzollem,  ar 

House  has  given  more  kings  and  important  Crown  Prince 
princes  to  Europe  throughout  its  history,        4.  The  you 

and  to-day  is  better  represented  by  de-  the  second  son 

scendant  sovereign  families,  than  any  other  of   the   Germ 

royal  line.  After  many  eariy  vicissitudes  August  marri 
it    divided    definitely   in    1640   into   two     1843,  and  of  t 

branches,  Saxe-Weimar  and    Saxe-Gotha.  children,  thre 

Saxe-Gotha  again  divided  in  1672  into  four  The  youngest 
main  sub-branches,  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg,     Prince  of  Bull 

Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Hildburghausen,and  Czar  (C^ar  f 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld.  1908;  he  four 

The  Family  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha:  of  the  Saxe-< 
From  the  least  important  this  family  has        The  Royai 

come  to  be  the  greatest  and  largest  of  the  Although  th 
Houses  of  Saxony  and  has  already  given  nasty  was  fou 
birth  to  four  lines  of  kings:  marriage  of  I 

I.  Prince  Leopold  in  1816  was  married  toriaof  theH 
10  Charlotte,  only  child  of  King  George     the  royal  dyi 
IV  of  Great  Britain  and  heir  to  the  Brit-     accession  of 
ish  throne.      But  Princess  Charlotte  and     to  the  throne 
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lad  three  brothers  and  five  sisters, 
of  the  brothers,  as  has  already 
ted.  fell  heir  in  turn  to  the  Duchy 
oburg-Gotha.  The  other  brother 
Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 

Governor-General  of  Canada, 
it  sister,  Victoria,  was  the  wife  of 
Frederick  of  Germany,  and  the 
ster  was  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
>th  are  now  deceased.  The  other 
t  still  living;  Helen  is  the  wife  of 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
the  widow  of  the  recently  deceased 
impbell,  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
is  the  widow  of  Prince  Henry  of 
rg.  With  an  already  wide  rda- 
hrough  these  marriages,  and  those 
others,  Alfred,  Arthur,  and  Leo- 
t^  Edward  further  augmented  the 
ances  through  his  marriage  with 
Alexandra  of  Denmark,  and  left 
ocessor.  King  George  V,  relation- 
h  all  the  principal  royal  families 
tm  Europe. 

Mrg€  y  of  Great  Britain  was  born 
Mid  was  the  only  surviving  son 

father  became  King.  He  has 
ers  —  Louise,  the  widow  of  Alex- 
flF.  Duke  of  Fife,  who  died  in  1912, 
who  is  unmarried,  and  Mauds,  ibe 
Sormay.  As  a  younger  son,  he  was 
For  the  Navy,  but  suddenly  came 
tinence  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
n  1892,  Prince  Albert,  Duke  of 

In  1893  Princess  Maryof  Teck, 
to  have  married  Prince  Albert, 
ied  to  Prince  Geoi^ge,  and  they 
:  daughter.  Princess  Mary,  and 
» —  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
ces  Albert,  Henry,  George,  and 
ueen  Mary  is  the  daughter  of 
late  Duke  of  Teck,  and  Princess 
elaide  of  Cambrid^,  the  first 
:  Queen  Victoria.  Francis  was 
:he  morganatic  marriage  of  Duke 
r  of  Wurttemburg  with  Qaudia, 
of  Rhedey,  a  daughter  of  a  very 
pirian  House,  and  therefore  the 
>f  King  George  V  have  new  blood 
wrought  in  from  the  noble  families 
my,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 
OYAL  Families  of  the  House  of 
i-Oi-DENBURG.  The  kings  of  Den- 
eece,  and  Norway,  and  the  Em- 


peror of  Russia  are  all  descended  in  direct 
line  from  the  eariy  German  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Denmark:  King 
Christiaii  IX  (18 18-1 906)  and  Queen  Louise 
had  three  sons  and  three  daughters  who  ail 
became  famous.  The  eldest  son  succeeded 
his  father  as  King  Frederick  VH 1,  and  his 
eldest  son  in  turn  succeeded  him  as  Kvng 
Christian  X  of  Denmark^  The  eldest 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Edward.  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  is  now  the  Queen-Mother 
of  Great  Britain.  TTie  second  son.  Prince 
William,  was  elected  as  King  of  Greece, 
and  began  his  reign  there  in  1863,  as  Kii^ 
George  i.  His  eklest  son,  Constantine, 
now  reigns  as  King  Consta$Uiiu  I  ^  Greeu. 
Constantioe  is  married  to  Sophia,  a  sister 
of  the  Eniperor  of  Germany.  The  second 
daughter  ci  King  Christian  was  the  wife  of 
the  Czar  Alexander  111  of  Russia,  and  is, 
therefore;  the  Queen-Mother  of  that  nation. 
The  second  son  of  Frederick  VI 1 1  is  Prince 
Charles,  who  was  elected  King  q/"  Norway, 
asHaahmyil. 

The  Russian  Royal  Family;  There 
has  not  been  a  Slavic  Emperor  in  Russia 
since  the  bloody  days  of  strife  and  intrigue 
following  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great. 
The  mak  line  of  the  House  of  Romanoff 
having  died  out,  several  Empresses  with 
their  oonsofts  fou^^t  for  supremacy  in 
Russia^  and  there  were  several  which  held 
the  throne  for  a  short  time.  Finally  Peter, 
who  was  the  son  of  Charles  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  of  Anne, 
daughter  of  Pfeter  the  Great  and  Catherine 
I«  got  possession  of  the  throne.  But  only 
a  short  while  did  he  reign;  his  wife,  Sophia 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  steel  deter- 
mination«  became  jealous  of  Peter's  power, 
and,  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  seized  the 
government  herself.  As  Catherine  II, 
she  was  a  great  ruler  and  governed  the 
Russians  with  an  iron  hand.  Her  death 
brought  her  son  by  Peter  to  the  throne, 
and  in  the  Czar,  Paul,  the  new  dynasty 
of  Holstein-Oldenburg-Romanoff  was 
founded.  The  present  C^ar  Nicholas  II  cf 
Russia,  great-great-grandson  of  Czar  Paul, 
thus  belongs  to  a  wholly  Germanic  family. 

The  Czar's  mother  is  the  Princess  D^^ 
mar  of  Oer«raxV«  a^xA  >»  *\s»  >ic«wto«.> 
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widety  related  through  the  Danish  con- 
nections as  well  as  his  own.  1  n  the  Russian 
royal  family  there  are  living  twenty-four 
grand  dukes  and  princes,  five  of  them  the 
Czar's  own  first  cousins.  The  family  is 
mainly  allied  by  marriage  with  the  families 
or  houses  of  Hesse,  W'urttemburg,  Greece, 
Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
although  the  several  marriages  with  each 
one  of  these  houses  comprise  only  a  small 
part  of  their  widespread  alliances.  Dur- 
ing the  last  centur>'  there  have  been  forty 
marriages  between  the  family  and  other 
European  houses.  Whole  chapters  might 
well  be  written  on  the  extensive  alliances 
and  ramifications  of  this  house.  Besides 
being  related,  mostly  in  the  same  way  as 
his  first  cousin.  George  V  of  Great  Britain, 
to  all  of  that  King's  cousins  and  kinsmen, 
he  is  even  more  closely  allied  in  relation- 
ships, strong,  if  not  entirely  direct,  with 
the  Hohenzollern  House  of  Prussia. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Belgium: 
Founded  in  1831  by  the  election  of  King 
Leopold  I  to  occupy  the  Belgian  throne, 
the  family  has  thus  far  produced  three 
kings.  Beginning  with  the  marriage  of 
King  Leopold  I  to  Princess  Louise  of 
Orleans,  practically  all  the  later  mar- 
riages of  the  family  have  been  with  the 
Southern  group  of  royal  houses.  In  this 
way  the  family  is  kindred  to  the  royal 
houses  of  the  north  only  in  the  male  blood 
line,  but  is  closely  allied  to  the  houses  of 
Hapsburg,  Bourbon-Orleans,  and  Bavaria. 
King  Leopold  1  had  three  children.  The 
daughter  of  Leopold  I  is  the  ill-fated  widow 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico, 
executed  there  in  1 867.  She  has  gone  insane 
from  her  troubles. 

7'he  second  son  of  Leopold  I  was  Philip, 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  married  to  Princess 
Marie  of  Hohenzollern,  sister  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Hohenzollern  and  of  King  Charles 
of  Roumania.  Of  his  three  children, 
Hcnriette  is  the  Duchess  of  Vendome  —  a 
Bourbon  alliance  —  and  Princess  Josephine 
h  the  wife  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollern, younger  brother  of  Prince  William 
of  Hohenzollern  and  of  Crown  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Roumania,  and  she  is  aunt,  by 
marriage,  of  King  Manuel  II  of  Portugal. 
The  son  is  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  who 
luccecded  his  uncle  Leopold  11  in  1909. 
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S  THIS  A  "BARGAIN  DAY"  FOR 
INVESTMENTS? 


r  NO  time  within  easy  memory 
—  not  excepting  even  the 
worst  stage   of  the    financial 

L  convulsion  of  1907  —  have 
American  investors  been  in  a 
quandary  than  at  present  to  know 
do  with  the  securities  they  hold; 
ow  what  to  think  about  the  pros- 
the  investment  market, 
effect  is  the  war  going  to  have  upon 
ks,  bonds,  and  mortgages?  That  is 
stion  which  has  been  upon  the 
of  thousands  since  the  armies  of 
began  to  clash. 

e  letters  that  have  come  to  the 
I  editor  of  this  magazine  during 
few  weeks,  there  has  been  a  curious 
3f  suggestions.  Some  have  sought 
ibout  the  sale  of  securities,  appar- 
tcause  of  vague  fears  lest  interest 
idends  may  suddenly  be  cut  oflf. 
lave  hinted  at  distrust  of  banks  in 
i  times  like  these  and  have  sought 
bout  the  kinds  of  investment  that 
le  largest  possible  degree  of  safety, 
rive  of  what  they  yield.  Still 
md  perhaps  the  largest  proportion, 
Ferred  to  the  shrinkage  that  took 
market  values  just  before  the  clos- 
the  exchanges  of  the  country  on 
th,  and  have  inquired  about  the 
ty  of  being  able  to  buy»  later  on, 
the  risk  of  "  going  wrong/'  secur- 
t  are  '  bound  to  rise  in  price." 
)ertinent,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
unprecedented  state  of  affairs 
e  point  of  view  of  the  personal 
,  and  try  to  discover,  if  possible, 
it  is  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
gin  with,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
ecame  necessary  for  the  New  York 
xchange  and  all  the  other  secur- 
cets  of  this  country,  following  sim- 
ion  by  the  principal  markets  of 
to  "shut  up  shop,"  and  place  an 
omplete  embargo  upon  transactions 
5  and  bonds.  Fundamentally,  it 
:ause  of  the   strongly  developed 


trait  of  the  European  investor  of  regarding 
cash  as  immeasurably  more  desirable  than 
securities  in  times  of  trouble  of  any  kind. 
Never  before  had  he  been  confronted  with 
such  a  desperate  situation  as  when  this 
war  became  inevitable.  He  knew  from 
experience  that  of  all  his  favorite  invest- 
ments, the  "Americans"  had  always  been 
convertible  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
dispatch,  and  these  he  began  to  sell  for  as 
much  as  he  could  get  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  their  intrinsic  value. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  markets 
of  this  country  were  threatened  with  a 
deluge,  whose  demoralizing  effect,  had  it 
been  permitted  to  sweep  in  with  all  its 
force,  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  con- 
ceived by  recalling  that  the  investment 
reservoirs  of  Europe  contain  American 
securities  of  an  estimated  value  of  more 
than  96,000,000,000.  It  was,  then,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  this  gigantic  wave  of 
European  selling,  which  obviously  would 
have  meant  a  fatal  drain  upon  this  Nation's 
financial  resources,  that  the  machinery  of 
the  market  place  was  stopped,  with  active 
stocks  quoted  from  1  $  to  20  per  cent,  below 
their  high  prices  for  the  year,  and  active 
bonds  from  3  to  $  per  cent,  below. 

It  is  perhaps  little  wonder  that,  as  the 
startling  proportions  of  the  European  con- 
flict have  become  more  generally  and  more 
clearly  understood,  and  as  its  economic 
aspects  have  been  more  and  more  widely 
discussed,  the  question  should  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  investors 
whether  these  declines  have  not  been 
merely  temporarily  arrested;  and  whether 
the  investment  crisis  is  not,  after  all, 
something  more  than  a  matter  of  market. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  in- 
clined, on  the  showing  of  relative  prices 
alone,  as  many  apparently  do,  to  under- 
take to  pick  out  stocks  which  seem  to 
promise  unusual  appreciation  in  market 
value  at  some  time,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
possibilities  of  going  wrong  with  such  an 
experiment  ar^  \Tv^Tv\\fcVj  ^^ax^\  'w^w  'Cs>as^ 
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under  ordinary  conditions.  Even  the 
tested  formulas  for  calculating  intrinsic 
values  in  the  class  of  dividend-paying 
stocks  with  investment  characteristics  have 
suddenly  become  complicated  by  an  added 
unknown  quantity.  This  is  suggested  by 
the  following  statement,  issued  recently 
in  explanation  of  the  cessation  of  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock  of  a  certain  large 
utility  company: 

"In  view  of  the  present  unsettled  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world,  brought 
about  with  such  startling  rapidity  by  the 
general  European  war,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors have  decided  the  only  proi3er  pol- 
icy is  to  conserve  in  every  possible  way  the 
cash  resources  of  the  company  until  the 
effect  of  the  war  is  more  clearly  deter- 
mined." 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  Similar 
explanations  have  been  made  for  the 
omissions  of  dividends  by  several  railroad, 
industrial,  and  utility  companies  during 
these    last    few    weeks. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  takes 
approximately  a  billion  dollars  of  new  capi- 
tal every  year  to  nourish  our  growing  cor- 
porations. But  with  the  depletion  of  the 
world's  supply  going  on  at  such  a  rapid 
rate,  capital  will  become  an  increasingly 
expensive  luxury.  Many  corporations 
will,  indeed,  be  forced  to  a  fare  of  bread 
and  water,  rhe  new  problem  for  the 
investor  is,  therefore,  to  determine,  as 
well  as  he  may,  what  corporations  are 
likely  to  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  withholding  dividends  from 
their  stockholders  to  provide  even  that 
meager  subsistence.  That  can  be  done 
only  by  extraordinarily  painstaking  study 
of  financial  reports  and  of  the  changed 
conditions  in  every  line  of  trade  and  indus- 
try. So  the  really  conservative  investor, 
particularly  if  he  is  not  trained  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  accounts,  or  if  he  has  no  competent 
adviser  upon  whom  he  can  depend  for  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  underlying  values, 
will  do  very  well  to  leave  the  stock  market 
entirely  alone. 

But  with  bonds  and  mortgages  the  sit- 
uation is  far  different.  Together,  these 
two  tyi3es  of  securities  make  up  the  big 
department  of  the  market  which  has  al- 
ways catered  most  directly  to  true  in- 


vestment principles  —  a  fact 
contrast,  stands  out  at  a  tir 
present  more  clearly  than  eve 
department  of  the  market  the 
vestor  will  continue  to  be  able  1 
confidence,  even  though  called 
haps,  to  make  his  selections  wit 
nicer  discrimination. 

For  the  average  investor  i)^ 
safe  and  ample  income,  and 
little  about  knowing  at  wha 
fund  might  be  liquidated  at 
moment,  the  best  opportunity 
as,  indeed,  they  have  always  I 
the  quiet,  unlisted  securities  w! 
sold  every  day  in  the  market 

In  this  category  of  investmei 
the  direct  first  mortgage  on  re 
the  municipal  and  the  public 
—  securities  which  may  cor 
expected  to  prove  the  least  su 
the  shifting  fortunes  of  the  wj 
attendant  commercial  and  im 
settlement.  In  this  category 
the  road  to  safe  investmen 
marked  very  clearly  during  t 
years.  It  has  been  demonstn 
first  place,  that  in  the  farm  m^ 
the  real  estate  first  mortgage 
is  no  element  of  speculation 
handled  by  specialists  who  c 
clean  record  of  intelligence  ai 
Methods  of  municipal  financinj 
developed  with  such  scientifi 
that  that  type  of  bond  has  I 
in    a   unique   position    for    S2 

For  investors  whose  require 
them  naturally  into  the  open 
opportunities  are,  of  course, 
sound  and  seasoned  railroad  am 
bonds.  In  this  category  of  i 
the  present  situation  seems  to  h 
possibility  of  more  or  less  < 
particularly  for  those  who  ha\ 
the  habit  of  watching  the  i 
with  eager  interest  to  note  th 
prices.  So  that  it  depends 
upon  the  question  of  temperamc 
ability  to  exercise  cool  judgme 
extent  the  investor  ought  to  seeV 
tunities  there.  Most  of  the  be 
these  two  classes  are  now  lov 
although  they  have  by  no  m 
marked  down  to  a  "bargain"  ba 


LOUVAIN  THE   LOST 

AN  AMERICAN    EYE  WITNESS'S  STORY  OF  THE    BURNING  OF   THE    BEAUTIFUL   AND 
HISTORIC   CITY:   A  GRIM    WARNING   TO   THE    BELGIANS  THAT   THE  GERMAN 
MILITARY    AUTHORITIES    WOULD    TOLERATE    NO    RESISTANCE    FROM 
CIVILIANS  — A  STAGGERING    RETRIBUTION    FOR   THE   WORK   OF 
A  FEW  SNIPERS  — LIFE  IN  LOUVAIN   BEFORE  AND  DURING 
THE    OCCUPATION  — ONE    DAY   OF    FRATERNITY    BE- 
TWEEN    SOLDIERS   AND   CITIZENS,  ONE   DAY  OF 
DISTRUST    AND    REPRISALS.  ONE    DAY   OF 
EXECUTIONS  OF  CITIZENS  IN  SQUADS, 
AND  THEN  DESTRUCTION— WAY- 
SIDE SCENES  IN  THE  WAR 
ZONE    OF     BELGIUM 

BY 

ARNO    DOSCH 

[This  is  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Louvain,  told  by  one  of  the  two  trained 
American  observers  who  saw  it — Mr,  Arno  Dosch,  whom  the  World's  Work  com- 
missiofted  to  write  its  first  matter  from  the  front.  It  is  so  graphic  and  so  timely  a 
picture  of  war-stricken  Belgium  that  it  is  added  to  the  October  World's  Work  after 
the  rest  of  the  magazine  is  printed,  and  it  is  inserted  without  page  numbers  in  the 
most  accessible  place  that  the  binders  can  find  for  it.  The  following  letter  from  the 
author  accompanied  the  manuscript. — The  Editors.] 


This  is  the  best  story  I  got  out  of  my  two  weeks 
in  Belgium.  The  only  other  American  who  bad 
4is  good  an  opportunity  to  get  at  the  story  of  Lou- 
vain  was  IVill  Irwin. 

I  am  also  going  to  write  in  the  next  few  days  a 
story  on  the  astonishingly  efficient  German  Army 
based  on  my  own  observations  of  it  in  its  passage 
through  Belgium.  I  followed  it  as  far  as  the 
French  frontier. 

This  time  next  month  I  may  be  over  in  the 
Russian-German   scrap,   but   I   may  go  back  to 
Belgium.     Paris  is  already  closed  to  London. 
Yours, 

Arno  Dosch. 

London,  September  3,  1914. 

P.  S.  I  have  not  put  a  thing  in  this  story  that 
I  did  not  see.  It  might  have  been  more  vivid  to 
give  the  lurid  details  told  about  Louvain,  but  I 
send  enough  to  indicate  what  it  must  have  been. 

THE  day  before  the  German  troops 
entered  Brussels,  the  day  they 
occupied  Louvain,  on  August  19th, 
three  other  American  correspond- 
ents and  1  went  to  Louvain  from 
Brussels  in  a  taxicab.  Without  realizing  it, 
and  without  being  stopped  by  outposts,  we 
drove  directly  between  the  retreating  Belgians 


and  the  advancing  Germans.  Wc  were  trapped 
in  Louvain,  and  when  the  Germans  learned 
of  our  presence  they  held  us  there  three  days  on 
parole.  This  gave  us  time  to  know  and  love 
that  charming  old  university  city.  Less  than 
a  week  later  two  of  us  returned  and  saw  it  burn. 

In  those  days  in  Brussels  every  day  had  a 
chsTracter  of  its  own,  and  this  was  Wednesday, 
the  day  after  the  Queen  and  the  Court  had  hur- 
ried in  the  night  to  Antwerp.  The  streets, 
which  had  been  full  of  people  the  day  before, 
were  nearly  deserted.  The  few  pedestrians 
hurried  along  silently.  Even  the  civic  guards, 
with  their  high-domed  hats  and  their  cockades, 
no  longer  patrolled  the  streets.  Only  the  Bel- 
gian flags  hanging  from  every  house  front  showed 
that  the  city  was  not  half  empty. 

The  four  in  our  party,  Mr.  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Mr.  Will  Irwin,  Mr.  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
and  I,  had  been  trying  for  two  days  to  get  per- 
mission to  leave  the  city  so  we  could  see  some 
of  the  fighting  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Belgians,  and  this  morning  we  were  on  edge 
with  anticipation.  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  the 
American' Minister,  had  been  intervening  in  our 
behalf,  and  we  also  had,  besides  our  pass^^v^. 
impressive  docMtu^TvVsVs&M't^Vs*  W\ . '^'Cw^^^^'^ 
Walls,    \Vv<i   Cjotv^\A-C»^tv^xiN.H   't^^X^v^vew^  >^^ 
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we  were  American  citizens.  With  these  we  went 
to  the  Gendarmerie,  a  massive  old  citadel  of  a 
building,  to  secure  "laissez  passers." 

LOUVAIN  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE 

Entering  the  old  Gendarmerie  through  a 
small  door  in  a  great  wooden  gate,  we  passed 
under  a  low,  deep  arch  and  came  upon  half  a 
dozen  unshaved  guards  sitting  before  a  long, 
plain  table  in  the  courtyard.  Their  uniforms 
gave  no  evidence  of  rank,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  summoned  us  before  them  left  no 
doubt  as  to  their  authority.  As  we  stood  ex- 
plaining our  need  1  noticed  the  courtyard  was 
lilled  with  military  wagons,  heaps  of  grains  and 
provisions,  and  about  fifty  horses  being  harnessed 
before  they  had  fmished  their  morning  oats. 
From  an  upper  window  some  one  was  throwing 
out  bags  of  grain,  which  were  being  hurriedly 
loaded  into  wagons. 

We  were  told  no  *'laissez  passers"  were  being 
issued.  "  But  you  might  try  to  see  what  you 
can  do  with  these,"  suggested  one  of  the  guards, 
pointing  to  our  passports. 

Two  days  in  Brussels  had  taught  us  to  take 
every  opportunity  at  once.  So  we  left  in  a 
hurry,  but,  as  only  one  of  us  spoke  French  and 
that  poorly,  we  decided  to  stop  at  the  American 
Legation  to  get  some  one  to  explain  to  our 
French  taxicab  driver  what  it  was  that  we 
wanted  him  to  do. 

As  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Treves 
we  saw  the  American  Hag  flying  before  the 
American  Legation.  This  was  the  first  inti- 
mation we  had  that  the  city  was  threatened  with 
invasion.  But  even  then  we  did  not  expect 
anything  more  than  a  cavalry  raid,  and  neither 
did  the  people  of  Brussels. 

Our  taxicab  driver  was  instructed  to  take  us 
as  far  as  he  could  go,  and  it  came  near  bemg 
only  half  a  dozen  blocks.  There  we  were  stop- 
ped by  a  double  row  of  derailed  street  cars  across 
the  avenue.  These  were  obviously  calculated 
to  break  the  formation  of  the  expected  Uhlan 
raid  and  were  so  placed  as  to  make  a  direct 
charge  impossible.  The  work  had  been  done 
by  a  company  of  middle-aged  citizens  in  blue 
smocks,  drawn  in  at  the  belt  line  by  their  sword 
belts.  Their  costume  was  that  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  which  made  of  Belgium  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

These  staunch  citizens  were  not  for  letting  us 
pass  at  first,  but  one  of  them  said  of  the  taxicab 
driver,  "Let  him  get  his  fare,"  and  that  seemed 
to  be  a  better  argument  than  our  passports. 
So  our  taxicab  was  permitted  to  describe  a  letter 
S  passing  through  the  barricade  and  we  went 
on  out  the  avenue.  We  now  met  a  good  many 
^  these  smocked  burghers,  binding  the  trees 
Dg  the  avenue^  into  masses  of  barbed  wire. 


and  upsetting  carts  in  the  cross  lanes.  Tin. 
for  the  next  mile  or  two,  we  passed  many  pcopk 
strolling  or  reading  in  the  parkways,  even  nurse 
with  baby  carriages.  But  after  we  passed  tlie 
civic  guards  at  the  barricades  on  the  edge  of  the 
Forest  of  Soignes  we  had  the  road  to  ourselves 
as  far  out  as  the  village  of  Tervuem.  where  King 
Leopold's  Congo  Museum   stands. 

We  were  now  well  out  of  the  city  and  stiS 
going.  There  was  not  even  a  sentr\  for  two  or 
three  miles  before  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Tervuern.  There  half  a  dozen  people  were 
sitting  in  front  of  a  caf^,  and  they  stared  dumbly 
after  us  as  we  took  the  Louvain  road.  Thau 
too,  was  empty  so  far  as  we  could  see,  except 
for  a  Belgian  soldier  mounted  on  a  bicycle,  whcia 
we  soon  overtook  and  invited  into  the  taxicab. 
We  hoped  to  learn  the  pass  word  from  him. 

THE  TERROR-STRIKING    UHLANS 

About  half  way  to  Louvain,  at  a  point  from 
which  you  can  see  a  corner  of  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, we  came  upon  a  dozen  refugees  with  packs 
on  their  backs.  They  stopped  only  \oog 
enough  to  tell  us  they  were  from  TirlemooL 
the  next  important  town  beyond  Louvain. 
"Uhlans!"  they  cried,  as  they  hurried  on  to- 
ward Brussels.  In  their  tone  was  the  same 
terror  heard  in  the  voice  of  settlers  on  tbe 
American  frontier  when  they  cried  *'  Indians!" 

Within  the  next  half  mile  the  road  became 
blocked  with  refugees.  They  were  of  all  kinds 
and  ages,  peasants  with  their  household  goods  in 
ox-carts,  townspeople  in  carriages,  men  on 
horseback,  women  afoot.  I  counted  eleven  smal 
children  and  one  very  old  woman  in  a  cart.  A 
dignified  old  peasant  grandmother  sat  in  1 
wagon  on  a  chair  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  lifted  from  the  chimney  comer.  Thefe 
were  two  red-cheeked  girls,  with  their  skirts 
tucked  up,  carrying  a  trunk.  They  had  car- 
ried that  trunk  at  least  eight  miles  already. 

Those  who  were  wearing  leather  shoes  were 
mostly  footsore.  Some  carried  their  shoes  in 
their  hands.  But  those  in  wooden  shoes  clicked 
steadily  on.  Occasionally,  when  a  spasm  of 
cannonading  began  beyond  Louvain,  the  whole 
line  started  forward  at  a  faster  pace.  Little 
children  holding  to  the  hands  of  their  parents 
were  shaken  into  a  dog-trot.  Oxen  were  prod- 
ded into  an  ungainly  lope.  Those  with  light 
burdens  pressed  past  those  with  heavy.  But 
none  that  I  saw  deserted  their  burdens.  The 
nearer  we  drew  to  Louvain  and  the  louder  the 
cannonading,  the  more  hurried  and  silent  were 
the  refugees.  Those  who  looked  at  us  at  all 
hardly  seemed  to  see  us.  Only  a  few  stopped 
and  stared  after  us.  They  seemed  trying  to 
figure  out  what  manner  of  mad  men  we  were. 

In  the  midst  of  the  refugees  we  came  upon  a 
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soldier  still  carrying  his  gun.  "Where 
English?  Where  are  the  French?"  he 
ut  to  us,  and,  as  we  stopped  to  answer 
Jtion,  the  refugees  that  dammed  up  be- 
pealed  the  question.  "Are  the  English 
they  asked  appcalingly.  We  replied 
did  not  know  but  assured  them  the  road 
sels  was  open  and  safe. 

"where    are    the    ENGLISH?" 

ow  began  to  meet  soldiers  in  groups  of 
d  threes,  and  from  each  group  came  the 
question,  "Where  are  the  English? 
ire  the  French?" 

oon  came  to  understand  the  eagerness 
uestion.  The  Belgians  had  been  holding 
rman  advance  for  nearly  three  'weeks, 
ad  fallen  four  days  previously  and  they 
ight  every  inch  of  the  road  as  they  re- 
Each  day  they  had  been  expecting 
ve  the  support  of  the  English  and  l^iie 

and,  now  their  capital  was  threatened, 
mid  not  believe  their  allies  were  not 
:hind  them. 

matter  of  fact  the  German  army  first 
ered  the  French  army  at  Namur, 
five  miles  southeast  of  Brussels,  and  it 

until  two  days  after  the  occupation  of 
i  that  theGerman  advance  column  which 
rect  from  Brussels  to  Mons  had  its  first 
1  with  the  English  at  Bray,  a  small  town 
;  French  frontier. 

aefdael,  a  village  four  miles  from  Lou- 
^e  came  upon  ten  thousand  Belgians 
jp  in  a  valley  to  the  north  of  the  road 
he  Germans  advancing  from  the  south 
ot  see  them.  The  right  flank  of  the 
5  lay  right  along  the  road,  and  we  could 
t  the  Belgian  army  was  made  of.  They 
dusty  and  foot-sore  lot,  most  of  them 
ed  and  asleep  on  the  grass,  but  those 
re  awake  smiled  and  waved  their  hands 
Of  the  hundreds  of  faces  1  saw  in  that 
ittle  army   there  was   not  one  which 

defeat.  And,  despite  their  careless 
,  the\'  were  in  good  military  order. 
;d  among  them  were  the  rapid  fire  guns, 
)y  dogs,  which  had  done  such  astonish- 
)od  work  on  the  retreat  from  Lou  vain, 
hose  patient  Belgian  dogs,  lying  on  their 
nting  in  the  sun,  gave  the  whole  scene 
iarly  pathetic  look.  It  all  seemed  so 
nd  amateurish  against  the  advancing 

army  with  its  half  million  men  and  its 
e  equipment.  But,  three  days  later 
i  came  back  that  way,  the  wrecked  town 
dael  and  the  graves  on  the  south  side 
3ad  showed  that  the  Belgians  and  their 
wn  mitrailleuses  gave  a  good  account  of 
ves  that  afternoon  before  they  retreated. 


A  mile  from  the  ramparts  of  Louvain  we  were 
stopped  by  two  English  motion-picture  men  in 
an  automobile,  who  said  it  was  dangerous  to  go 
farther.  As  we  stood  talking  with  them  1  saw 
a  soldier  lift  his  head  in  the  beet-field  beside  the 
road.  1  looked  closer  then  and  saw  that  the 
field  was  full  of  Belgian  soldiers  and,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  there  were  Belgian  soldiers  behind 
every  hay-cock  and  every  bush.  But  the  can- 
nonading was  still  vigorous  on  the  far  side  of 
Louvain  and  we  considered  it  still  safe  to  go  a 
little  closer.  We  also  knew  that  Louvain  had 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  Belgian  army  and 
we  thought  it  was  yet.  But  that  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  King  Albert  had  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  M alines. 

Our  taxicab  driver  was  frightened  by  what 
the  motion-picture  men  told  us  and  refused  to 
go  farther.  He  did  not  want  to  risk  his  car. 
he  said.  So  we  told  him  to  wait  for  us  there 
and  the  four  of  us  set  off  afoot  into  Louvain. 
The  road  was  now  crowded  with  refugees,  but 
we  were  too  intent  on  pushing  forward  to  the 
fighting  line  to  pay  much  attention  to  them. 
To  the  question,  "Where  are  the  English? 
Where  are  the  French?"  we  merely  shook  our 
heads.  We  could  not  trust  ourselves  to  answer. 
We  knew  now  in  its  fulness  what  that  question 
meant  to  them.  It  was  not  until  we  passed 
the  old  ramparts,  made  into  a  boulevard,  that 
we  found  our  way  free  of  refugees.  They  had 
not  come  through  Louvain,  but  had  passed 
around  it  on  the  rampart.  The  streets,  how- 
ever, were  full  of  people.  The  quarter  from 
which  we  entered  was  the  oldest  and  the  poor- 
est, and  the  narrow  streets  were  at  points 
blocked,  but  people  moved  aside  courteously  to 
give  us  passageway.  There  was  no  sign  of 
fleeing  and  that  was  what  gave  us  courage  to  go 
on.  We  thought  these  people  were  in  the  street 
merely  listening  to  the  cannonading. 

AN    EDDY   IN   THE   WHIRLPOOL 

We  stopped  a  priest  to  inquire  our  way  and 
he  turned  back  fifty  yards  to  take  us  to  a 
cloister,  where,  he  said,  there  was  a  priest  who 
could  speak  English.  As  we  entered  the  low, 
cool  arch  so  common  to  Belgian  houses  we 
could  see  the  priests  at  the  bottom  of  their 
garden  among  the  pear  trees  and  the  wall  fruit. 
Among  ourselves,  we  commented  that  here  at 
least  the  ravages  of  war  would  not  be  felt.  A 
week  later  that  cloister  was  a  ruin. 

The  priests  came  forward  to  meet  us  and 
refused  to  hear  a  word  of  apology  until  we  had 
rested  and  drunk  a  glass  of  light  red  wine. 
To  them,  wc  found,  the  war  was  in  another 
world,  even  though  the  cannonading  was  now 
quite  loud.  Mux  ^  \^^  Twvtwx^.  ^^  ^\^svii^ 
on  towaid  xYvt  OTOKid  VVkct,  hiNnrx^  h^^  ^ac^ 
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restaurant  in  Louvain.  Its  proprietor  had 
drawn  its  iron  blinds  and  taken  down  its  sign, 
and,  with  all  their  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
invaded  country,  the  Germans  had  not  dis- 
covered it.  There  our  breakfast  was  cooked  by 
the  woman  who  owned  the  restaurant,  a  slight 
little  Flemish  woman  with  the  gentle  smile  and 
even  the  parted  hair  of  a  Mona  Lisa.  The 
usual  spiritual  quality  of  her  face  was  also 
heightened  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
soon  to  have  a  child. 

h  was  well  into  the  morning  before  our  com- 
placency was  disturbed.  Two  ignorant  little 
men,  who  looked  as  if  they  might  be  a  peasant's 
stable  hands,  were  led  briskly  up  the  street  by  a 
squad  of  soldiers  to  the  staff  headquarters. 
Ten  minutes  later  a  large  closed  van  which 
looked  like  a  city  patrol  wagon  passed  down  the 
street  again  and  turned  to  the  left  upon  reach- 
ing the  station.  It  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
people  wearing  Red  Cross  badges.  In  five 
minutes  the  van  returned.  In  five  more  minutes 
it  was  followed  by  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  by  the  Red  Cross  attendants 
bearing  stiff,  undersized  bodies  wrapped  in 
blankets-  This  was  the  first  military  execution 
in  Louvain.  The  undersized  men  were  found 
guilty  of  shooting  at  the  soldiers. 

Meanwhile  we  had  been  ordered  to  keep  to 
our  hotel,  our  eating  place,  and  the  main  streets. 
We  were  promised  that  Mr.  Whitlock  would  be 
informed  of  our  whereabouts,  but  we  were  not 
to  return  to  Brussels.  We  had  learned  too 
much   about   the   movement   of  the   troops. 

THE    PREDOMINANCE   OF    PRUSSIANS 

That  second  day  in  Louvain,  Thursday,  was 
full  of  activity.  A  half  dozen  aeroplanes  made 
their  headquarters  to  the  right  of  the  station, 
and  to  the  left  was  the  place  of  execution. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  passed  constantly  in 
three  columns,  those  from  Diest  still  singing  the 
four  favorites  of  the  day  before,  occasionally 
varying  with  the  Austrian  national  air.  Early 
In  the  day  it  struck  me  that  the  troops  were  all 
blond.  They  were,  in  fact,  all  from  points 
north  and  east  of  Berlin,  and,  though  1  watched 
idly  while  no  less  than  forty  thousand  passed, 
1  counted  only  thirteen  men  who  were  not  de- 
cided blonds.  I  also  doubt  if  there  were  a  dozen 
whose  hair  was  not  clipped  close  to  the  scalp. 

By  noon  the  relation  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  townspeople  had  become  a  little  strained. 
About  this  time  there  were  half  a  dozen  shots 
on  a  side  street  and,  after  awhile,  a  German 
oflTicer  who  had  been  shot  through  the  leg  was 
carried  by  on  a  litter.  Behind  was  the  dead 
body  of  a  Belgian.  Evidently  the  German 
officer  was  the  better  shot.  As  the  day  wore  on 
miliary  executions  down  to  the  \rft  oi  the  t^\1- 


road  station  also 
were  perhaps  fifte 
of  the  German  a 
been  a  good  deal  ^ 
in  the  outskirts  a 
and  the  punishme 
During  the  da) 
throughout  the  1 
master,  calling  u 
all  their  arms  at 
another  announce 
windows  to  be  cl 
In  this  announce! 
in  behalf  of  the 
night  1  think  all 
uncomfortable  fet 

"diri 

But  the  next  i 
The  troops  were 
in  three  streams, 
this  was  the  mai 
Paris.  On  man> 
scrawled,  "  Direkt 
live  in  my  memo 
rumble  of  wagon 
with  food  for  35^ 
through  Louvain 
into  the  night. 

Early  that  mc 
nounced  that  the 
prominent  citizer 
The  notice  was 
mander  and  state 
hostility  to  the  G 
three  hostages  in 
We  were  told  at  t 
measure  had  beer 
possible  otherwise 
however,  whether 
Louvain  as  much 
afternoon.  All  h 
Bruxelles  and  t\ 
route  the  troops 
under  special  res 
to  be  closed  at  eij 
curtains  drawn,  a 
shadow  of  any  ( 
would  be  thrown  i 
were  to  be  left  bu 
time  the  street  d< 

PRECAUTIC 

This  order  was 
but  it  was  terrify 
Half  a  dozen  who 
did  not  go  to  bed. 

As  the  word  h* 
found  in  a  house  1 
dred  were  being 
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ng  the  day  to  secure  the  four  front 
ir  hotel  to  prevent  complicaiions. 
>  pay  for  our  security  by  sleeping  in 
s  with  kerosene  lamps.  I  stood 
)  in  the  morning,  then  I  put  out  my 
ened  the  windows. 
)rning  of  the  third  day  we  were  told 
turn  to  Brussels,  and  we  found  it 
•  or  so  to  say  good-bye  to  the  kindly 
lad  come  to  know.     We  left  our 

hostess  with  the  greatest  regret, 
ig  the  best  cook  in  Louvain,  she 

and  gentle  woman.  1  remember 
laugh  by  trying  to  tell  us  in  English 
edicament  of  the  mayor.  She  said 
risis  of  the  nerves."  Undoubtedly 
n  any  one  of  45,000  people  could 

life. 

e  were  our  friends  the  priests,  our 
>unsel,  Mr.  Sabbe,  and  the  tobacco 

had  the  best  brands  of  Havana 
ho  behind  his  store  had  built  a  little 
a  fountain  which  was  the  delight 
and  his  three  growing  daughters. 

besides,  the  pleasant  spoken  wo- 
►Id  us  fresh  linen  and  the  buxom 
from  whom  we  got  delicious  little 
>ut  of  the  oven.  Our  speaking  ac- 
ncluded  most  of  the  people  who 
main  streets  and  they  all  wished  us 
e>'.  Those  who  knew  us  best  ex- 
lope  that  we  would  return  to  Lou- 
)pier  time. 

tS  OF   WEAPONS   TO   BE   SHOT 

did  not  seem  very  near,  however, 
;  the  latest  notice  that  was  being 
left.  It  was  explicit  and  complete. 
)lain  language  that  every  citizen 

weapon  in  his  possession  or  in  his 
i  be  immediately  shot.  Every 
ouse  in  which  a  weapon  was  found 
)t.  Every  person  in  a  house  from 
t  was  fired  would  be  shot.  And 
from  which  a  shot  was  fired  would 

later  1  returned  to  Brussels  from 
•ontier  to  which  1  had  followed  the 
ps  in  their  march  into  France  and 
I  the  news  that  Louvain  was  being 
ere  were  a  dozen  stories  current 
vas  being  burned,  but  none  of  them 
ible  of  proof.  1  tried  to  get  at  the 
lized  the  burning  of  Louvain  would 
istory,  but  1  doubt  whether  it  will 
'n  just  what  happened  in  Louvain 
before  the  city  was  ordered  to  be 
The  details,  however,  are  not 
ant.  Ill-feeling  had  been  growing 
>nd  day.    The  German  troops  had 


become  bad-tempered  when  their  comrades 
were  shot  by  snipers,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
had  in  turn  grown  restive  under  the  rule  of  the 
mailed  fist.  There  had  been  an  exchange  of 
shots,  perhaps  even  a  conspiracy,  and  the  Ger- 
man troops  took  the  full  measure  of  reprisal. 

On  the  way  out  of  Belgium  the  next  day  \ 
passed  through  Louvain  in  company  with  other 
newspaper  correspondents  who  were  trying  to 
get  out  by  way  of  Holland.  We  were  told  that  a 
troop  train  returning  to  Germany  with  wounded 
and  with  English  prisoners  would  leave  the 
Gare  du  Nord  in  Brussels  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  finally  left  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  station  we  heard  the  usual  tales 
about  Louvain  and  there  was  considerable  ex- 
citement about  it  among  the  soldiers.  The 
officers  treated  it  coolly  as  a  reprisal  of  war,  but 
the  incitement  brought  on  by  destruction 
showed  in  their  men.  At  different  times  during 
the  day  five  soldiers  told  me  in  a  whisper  that 
Brussels  would  be  next,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
from  their  tone  they  hoped  it  would  be.  There 
was  even  reason  to  fear  it.  For,  as  we  re- 
entered the  station  on  the  way  back  from  a 
hurried  luncheon  in  the  hotel,  two  rapid-fire 
guns  were  being  drawn  up  before  the  Gare  du 
Nord  so  that  they  commanded  the  two  princi- 
pal streets  of  Brussels. 

LOUVAIN   ON    FIRE 

The  train  ran.  ver>'  slowly  and  did  not  reach 
Louvain  until  nearly  evening.  Some  of  the 
nearby  towns  were  also  afire,  and  at  all  the 
stations  there  were  many  soldiers.  But  it  was 
not  until  we  came  in  sight  of  Louvain  that  we 
realized  the  extent  of  the  destruction.  Some 
of  us  had  not  been  able  to  credit  it  until  we 
saw  with  our  own  eyes.  I  was  prepared  to 
find  one  or  two  of  the  more  troublesome  quarters 
destroyed,  but  the  first  thing  that  caught  my 
eye  was  the  roofless  church  of  St.  Pierre.  Across 
the  Grand  Place  the  Hotel  de  Ville  still  stood, 
but  everything  in  between,  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  and  everything  for  a  mile  beyond  to  the 
farthest  rampart,  was  burnt.  All  the  hand- 
somest houses  in  the  northern  end  of  the  city 
were  bare  brick  and  stone  walls.  There  were  a 
few  dwellings  along  the  ramparts  to  the  east 
still  standing,  but  these  were  burning,  too, 
when  our  train  went  on  two  hours  later. 

My  first  inclination,  as  the  train  pulled  in, 
was  to  go  through  the  ruined  town,  but  the 
train  had  hardly  come  to  a  stop  before  a  soldier, 
drunk  both  from  excitement  and  drink,  shoved 
his  head  into  the  window  and  cried  with  an 
expressive  gesture,  "Three  cities  razed!  Three! 
There  will  be  more!" 

He  had  haTdXy  gpti^YitioT^  ^x«3k>}GAx  ^oss^^Ns^ 


H 


THE  WORLD'S  WORl 


his  head  and  cried  "English"  in  a  menacing  temporarily 

tone.    We  called  back  "Americans/'  but  he  the  main  < 

did   not    understand.    "Americans   from   the  ently  a  ba; 

United  States,"  I  said  in  German.    "We  are  cow,  and,  a 

not  enemies."    "All  who  can  not  speak  Ger-  fifteen  mer 

man  well  are  enemies,"  he  replied,  fumbling  The  long  1 

at  his  belt.     It  looked  for  a  second  as  if  we  led  around 

were  in  for  a  struggle,  but  another  more  intel-  It  was  d 

ligent  soldier  pushed  him  aside  with  the  ex-  on.     1  ask( 

planation,  "He's  drunk."  said  careles 

I  realized  by  this  time  it  would  be  extremely  returned  to 

dangerous  to  go  down  the  streets  of  Louvain  half  the  tov 

in  the  twilight  with  my  poor  command  of  Ger-  inside  the  i 

man.    Moreover,  the  final  act  of  the  destruc-  of  them." 

tion  of  Louvain  was  being  staged  right  in  front  The  outc 

of  us.      While  it  was  being  played,  during  a  a  circle  un 

period  of  more  than  an  hour,  the  third  soldier,  men  in  the 

who  had  not  been  drinking  but  was  much  ex-  the  inner  j 

cited,  remained  at  the  window  talking  to  us.  group  of  sol 

As  the  station  was  crowded  with  other  excited  After  an 

soldiers  we  did  our  best  to  keep  him  there.  hardly  timt 

Meanwhile  I  could  see  directly  out  of  the  the  rifles  c 

entrance  upon  the  Place  de  la  Station  and  down  careless  soh 

the  Rue  de  la  Station  as  far  as  the  wrecked  "Hear  tl 

church  of  St.  Pierre.     Every  house  along  that  "What  did 

stately  street  was  burnt.    The  homes  of  all  Immedia 

our  kindly  acquaintances  were  gone.    We  had  riage  amoi 

been  told  that  the  people  had  all  been  warned  to  motionless 

leave,  but  I  wondered  what  Md  becpme  of  the  not  hear  a 

little  Flemish  woman  of  the  restaurant  with  gestures  sh 

childbirth   approaching,   and   the  many  lone  townsmen  1 

women  whose  husbands  and  brothers  were  in  conquerors, 

the  Belgian  army.  While  h< 

About  a  hundred  English  prisoners  were  led  ground  skir 

across  the  Place  de  la  Station  and,  after  they  ness,  and  1 

had  been  placed  in  cars,  a  long  line  of  citizens  nearly  darl 

of  Louvain  were  brought  around  in  a  circle  soldiers  can 

under  guard.     1  could  not  make  out  at  first  animal,  the 

what  the  purpose  of  this  was  as  my  view  was  station  plat 


BUILDING     HELPS 


lat  thenameCYALE)  means  on 
BANK  LOCKS 


lat  the Jiame CYALE^means  on 
PADLOCKS 


lat  the  name CYALE) means  on 
DO&R  COCKS 


lat  the.nameCYALE)  means  on 
DOOR  CLOSERS 


(POPMERLV    ODOR     CHECKS) 


I  at  is  what  CYALE)  means  on  the 


YALE 


RIPLEX  BLOCK 

''From  Hook  -  to  -  Hook  -  a  -  Line  -  of-  Steel' ' 

—  TTN  every  industry  where  there  are  loads  to  be  lifted,  loads 
■  I  to  be  moved,  loads  to  be  lowered,  you  will  find  the  won- 
■^  derfully  efficient^  quick  -  acting,  economically  operated 
YaleTriplex  Block  andiVolley  handling  loads  up  to  forty  tons. 
What  is  your  problem  ?  Perhaps .y^w  would  like  to  know 
more  definitely  just  how  it  will  help  you  not  otily  save 
labor,  but  also  lower  producticm  costs?  A  request  will 
bring  OUT  interesting  \xKik  **  Hoists/' 

THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFa  COMPANY 


^3^  9  EAST  40th  STREET* 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CYALE) 


H'jw  to  invett  jrour  lund»  —  aik  TV«  ^»<4<«V  b«r«^cfc 


AUTOMOBILES 


Acccfiscries  oF  Standardized 


COVERS 
THECQNTINENl 


THE   H.   W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany arc  the  first  to  offer  to  users  of 
automobile  accessories  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  standardized  Service 
and  Guarantee  on  accessories    ol  stan- 
dardized Quality. 

The  purchaser  of  any  Johns^Manville 
Accessory  is  protected  by  the  reputation 
and  financial  stability  of  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Company,  whose  liberal 
guarantee  is  standard  on  every  article 
sold  over  its  name. 


He  is  protected  by  the  scr-     _ 
vice  which  this  company  renders  th 
its   wide   distribubon   of  dtrra 
sentatives   and   its   Branch 
every  important  city  of  North] 

He  is  still   further  protected 

accessories     that     have     rcc 

authoritative  endorsecnem  of  the  1 
Johns-Manville    Compan^r 
of  proven  excellence. 

Complete  Johns-Manville  eq\ 
the  strongest  possible  ^arani 
plete  satisfaction. 


Itrra 
rthH 

eccMl 

>f  thcl 

ntdV 


HAV-  J  O  H  jsr  S 


Baltimore 
Attttnl*         Boalofi 


Buffalo 
Ck«rloU« 


CiaciiiiMti 
CWvvUaui 


l>«rtMi 

TH&  CAJHADIA^N  M. 


A  I"  T  0  M  0  B  I  L  E  S 


7lus  a  Standardized  Sersdce 


LONG  HORN 

PoMtivdy  cannot  faiL  OlTcre  absolute  re- 
liahiliiy  pltts  ceriain  cconumy.  Uubzcs  r»o 
bailerics  or  wi rear— oper- 
ated instead  by  hana  or 
dhow.  Produces  pow- 
erftif  warning,  dominant 
above  all  traffic  nofsea, 
with  vdume  of  sCNUid 
under  operator**  com- 
\\\\:t<}  control.  Hand- 
wmir  JD  afujw'arance  and 
huilf  tu  MutlnaC  the  car 
I'lrai  cost  lis  only  coat 
—price  %\ih 

i-M  LENS  (Noci  BUndint) 

Makes  mght  driving  safe.  £n;ible4  yo*j  to 
■ee  the  road  clearly  ahead,  and  prevent 
dnver  of  approaching  car  from  mtsjudgir^ 
your  pustUon,  E  ff  e  c  t 
product  by  scmi-«pher^ 
cal  lei»  with  entire  sur- 
face frosted  except  for 
email,  oval  area  through 
which  central  ray  la 
se<en  against  a  badt- 
ground  of  non-glaring 
light.  For  all  standard 
makes  of  Uunpa,  Pncc 
32  50  each 


r\* 


^ 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

Pronounced  simplicity  of 
construction  makes  it  possible 
to  offer  this  highly  elTicienl 
:ih«r>rber  at  almost  half  tht* 
t<f^i  'f  other  make».  Smgle 
ivliri*!i  r.  uitlizing  spcciaUy 
tSjHi^TMcl  spntig,  K«vcs  greatly 
MJt^re.iSi  tl  llcxioiluy  afKl  rid- 
ing; ».Mmfor(  \fcitb  Irvt.  added 
wi-iitht  Aicichrtl  to  any  car 
m  one  htiur  Price  $15  per 
pakr. 

J-M  DRY  BATTERIES 

The  TTK^Jl  efficient  and  lasl- 
iriK;  f.>nrLiH"s  fc«r  all  igmtion 
ijufjfli  '-      >^1id    with    the   guar- 


JONES  SPEEDOMETER 

Centrifugal  type,  controlk-d  by  cenini- 
uga!  force  which  <s  J*  absitlutt-  hs  the  law 
of  gra\'ity.  Insures  ^tccuracy  it(  te.i»lirvg* 
in  all  temperatures.  Large  c  I  o  c  k  - 1  a  c  c 
dial  with  widely 
spaced  figures 
makes  it  easy  to 
read  from  any 
port  of  the  car. 
Odonretcr  reinstcr* 
both  forward  and 
backward  travel, 
intercliangeable  for 
left  ur  nght  wheel 
drive.  Fitted  with 
instatitancous  trip 
raeL 

J-M  (MezK^^)  Soot-Proof 
Spark  Plug 

Eliminates  short-circutls — ^cleana 
Itself.  Insure»  the  maximum 
spark  for  ii^ition.  The  porce- 
lain  petticoat^  becoming  intensely 
hot.  btims  off  all  depottits  of  car- 
bon. Abaolutdy  guaranteed  not 
to  leak. 


CARTER  CARBURETOR 

Multtple-Jct  ijrincipk'. 
Number  of  jets  in  net  ion 
depends  on  variation  of 
fuel  level  in  jet  tube 
which  i*  controlled  fli- 
rectiy  by  vuction  of  en* 
gine.  Insures  abaolulcly 
progressive  tk?w  ui  lurf 
Ke^  ponds  instantly  uy 
every  change  uf  rn^jini: 
aperd.  Promcttes  worKlcx- 
fully  increasrd  fleiihilily^ 
econ*ifT>y  and  power. 


J.M  NONBURN  BRAKE  UNING 


Grips  drum  instantly, 
tightly  and  noiselcasly. 
Pi  iw  lively     unaffected    by 


I  lull. 


I.( 


shMuM     they     not 

-.ii  l^lacto^y,    we 

4Trn    with  new  bat- 

or    refurvd 

ling   irans- 

'.  .ide  in  two 


heal.     Impervious    to 
water,   oil   or  gasoline. 

Now     SUp[1l.-■'^     «"     -•"■■-;    fr, 

fit    any 

convenit  r 

cartonA  ia  ....   ;..,.,  ;w,   o; 

taching.     Equally  w  e  IJ 

adapted   lo  internal  or  ex 

temal  brakes 


A  Few  Other  Johna-Manville  Automobile  Accessories 

J-M  Mobilit«  Electric    Lamps     Arnold   Electric    Vaporiser       Arnold    Electric  Heatiti«    Pluif» 

"Noark*'  Enclo«ed  Fus«s  C-P  Muffler  Cut-Oul     J«M  Fir«  Eatintuicber 

tVnIe  ncareal  Branch  for  BookUt: 


lANVILLE    CO 


»lis 


Ncwftfli,  N*  y  Om«ha  Portland.  Ore. 

New  Orleans  Pbilsdclpliia       Rochester 

New  York  Pttt^burah  St«  l^ui* 

Maalr«aJ,  Winnipeg,  Vancouvsr. 


Si.  Paul  Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City      Syracuse 
San  Francisco       Toledo 


WaftKlnatoa 

WiIke*-Darro 

Yotinasioww 


T^c  RtAdetM*  StrvicK  will  gUdly  (i»rciHU  ifilom»\\ofi  *Vio«flA  \siit>^^  MVJt^ 


1  N  S  V  R  A  N  C  E 


thinking  of  life  i 


MOST    people    are  J     for    insurance    pro- 
tection is  an  ever-present  proposition : 

it  safeguards  the  home;  takes  care  of  the 
mortgage;   educates  the  young- 
sters and   provides  old  age  in- 
dependence. 


AGENTS 
/\  the  20, 
^     ^  the  Pr^ 


lt*s  oo  the  minds  of  most  people 
—the  lhoughtfu]»  humane  kind  : 
they're  thinking  about  it  good 
and  hard  and  some  20«0(K)  liFe 
instirance  agents  are  helping 
them. 

The  agent*  of  course,  is  bent  on 
earning  a  commission  and,  inci- 
dentally, on  beating  his  last 
year's  record  under  urgent  pres- 
sure from  his  company. 

But  don't  let  him  do  it  at  your 
expense,  for  if  you  take  a  policy 
through  any  agent,  his  com- 
miftsion  will  come  out  of  your 
premium  — ihe  Brst  year  and 
thereafter. 

This,  of  course,  will  make  your  insurance  cojt  you 
more  than  though  you  applied  direct  to  the  one 
American  company  that  operates  with* 
out  agents^  namely  , 

The  Postal  Life 
hstiraiice  Company 


Net  Coflt  Low  m  the 

POSTAL  LIFE 

bec«ai« 
tst.  CommiMioo  IMvideiick 

40% 

dl  the  prrmiutQ  r>  to  the  poticr* 
1ioM«rtihe  ftrtt  ymr^ 
2d.     R«n«wiil>C'<>jiimi«*l0n 
D]Ti<}ectas    mid    Office  Cv* 

tuaranlved    dWidendt     go    to 

Pii]ki'Soiiicr»    la    «tib«equ«iit 

year*. 

id.       The     Utual     coailacvnt 

ix^licr-diviilcncU,     liajtfd     oq    tl,*- 

rr.1ijc«  the  ioH,  ««cls  J*ar  ftf  t»r 

(h«  Ar«t» 


PotUl  LUe  BnildiDf 


providing  d 
free  niecli< 
privilege  Dot  a 
will  thus  b< 

SaVi 

Safil 

For  the  reasoot  ticie  italed  and  otKera,  the  POS 
justly  c}efig^ate«i  "The  Company  of  Cooservatioi)  *' 
and  of  he&ltli« 

*T Willi  pay  you  to  ftnd  out  juft  what  }foa  can  tave 
form  of  potky — Whole- Life,  Limited -Pay  iticnl  life 

Jut  I  write  and  may:  "Mail  full  iitturance 
per  advertiaement  in  WORLDS  WORK  for 
And  he  ccftain  to  give  yoor  occupatioii  and  tl 
your  birth. 

The  Gimpany  will  then  »end  you  (bv  mail  ooly) 
for  your  age   with  the  amount  of  <iividenda»  gu 
otherwifie,  now  being  pakL 

No  agent  will  be  tent  lo  visit  you  i  the  benefit  of  i 
goe*  to  you  bec&uie  you  deal  direct. 

POSTAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    Ci 

WM.  R.  MALONE.  FVeiidcni 
35  Naaaau  Street,  New  Yorl 


The  ILcadtrt*  ^Wt  «i>i«  vxAwtst^viaik  iftaRNft. 
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rengthen  Your  Will  By  Exercise 

Over  20,000  People  Already  Use  This  Book- 
Sent  Free    for   Inspection  Without  Deposit 


TEAI) 
I      mc 


EADERS  of  men  are  stronjr  willed 

men.    Their  success  lies  in    their 

ability  to  control  others  instead 

of  allowinfT    olhtn    to    control 

them.    Vet  any  man  could  pos- 

.ses.s  a  dominatinfT  will,  1/  he  but 

knew  how.     The  will  is  as  susceptible  to 

trainintr  by  intellijcent  exercise  as  the 

memory. 

Professor  IIadd(Kk  who  ninks  nmoncr 

the    jrreat    psy<"holoKists.  jcives    in  this 

h<K)k  a  thorough  scientific    course   for 

tniininjf  thewill.a  course  studie<l  and 

prized  t)y  over  20,lHH)  men  and  women. 

Since  January  1  <»ver  5,000  new  students 
inir  prominent  »)usine.s,s  men,  bankers,  lawyers.  pn>- 
laborin«r  men.  etc.— have  started  to  use  this  course. 

What  Users  Say 

Ben  Bw  Lindsey.  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  Parker,  Wu  Tinir  Fanir.  ex-U.  S. 
Ambassador.  Lieut.  Gov.  McKelvie.  As.st.  Postmaster  General  Britt,  (ieneral 

•  Christejwn  of  Well.H-Fanfo  Express  Co..  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis.  Advertisinir 

•  of  Burrouirhs  Addin^r  Ma^'hine  Co. — these  and  thousands  of  other  leaders  of 
e  used  this  frreat  course,  for  they  realiie  that  Will  is  Power.  The  letters  ipriven 
e  only  a  few  chosen  at  random  from  a  mass  six  feet  hijrh.  Each  came  en- 
isolicited  and  the  oriRinals  may  be  seen  at  our  ofBce  any  time.  We  publish  a 
ely  to  indicate  how  users  feel  about  this  srrcat  work  after  they  have  used  it. 


It  is  in  four  parts  and  contains  twenty-<M*rht  lessons,  hn^ofl 
on  one  of  the  most  profounil  scientific  analyses  of  Will 
Power  ever  made.  The  re>ults  jittainetl  by  its  study  an<l 
application  seem  downright  miraculous. 

It  has  reenakeneJ  amhition  in  thousands  of  men  an<l 
women  in  all  stations  of  life  — it  has  made  strontr  men 
stronger  by  showintr  them  how  to  make  their  bniins 
serve  them  better— by  makintr  them  more  dominating;, 
more  masterful  in  their  dealinfrs  with  others.  It  has 
pn>vt»d  a  wonderful  Nmhi  to  those  afflicte<l  with  nervous 
weaknesses  and  ill  health.  It  has  helped  many  people 
thn>u«rh  crises  of  all   kinds. 

"Power  of  Will"  is  not  a  book  of  idle  essays.  It  sets  forth 
<Ktuai  mdhod»,  plant,  and  principle*  for  training,  $irengthening  mJ 
Jeoelopirtg  the  will.  And  the  exercises  are  so  logical,  so  simple, 
so  easy,  that  any  one  can  turn  from  the  lessons  an  I  immedi- 
ately apply  the  sufncestions  set  forth. 


y*Hr   'Pemtr   of    U'tlf     iittd     7tou/i/ 

pco  /It  if." — J.  A.  Wagner.  Scc'y- 
•onto  Academy  of   Music.  Hdinonton, 

ttt  /ind  <h<(k  y«>r  another  co^y  i>/ 
'  Wi.V."  /  hitve  found  grrat  fUas- 
Hdytns  thii  u-ork."  —  |.  KLAW.  of 
Erlanger,     Theatre     Magnates.     New 

f  found  rulfs  and  frinctflts  that 
Pfrthits  itrii'ht  m  ^old." — Dist.Any. 
.  OU  Cit) .  Pa. 

ttttar kahlt  tv^rk  of  the   nature    es-er 
" — Dk.  Barge.  Newman.  G«. 
i.fh  I  had  a   lit  I  It  of  thii  knoii-tfdgt 
" — K.  M.  OSBORMH.  Office  of  the  Sex-'y. 
►rto  Rko. 

found  nothinj^  so  u.srfui  a\  * P.'tifr  of 
Ai'OUST  .Merrill.  Lawyer.  Capitol. 
.  V. 

nrttr  seen  anythin/;'  the  equal  of  thix 
uould    MO/  fart    Ttith    tt  for   many 
-Oil." —  F.  A.  Cook.  PTo<lucers  Refin- 
ikersArUl.  Cal. 

t-and-eentf  do  not  count  Tt'hen  buying; 
'doik's  f.-'i''.  /  Tiitut  ei-er\thin\'  he 
hetauif  /i-  usidfr  Mil  Tii-ntt  of  frue- 
•  -OLIVHR  N.  MoXKV.  Moxey  Realty 
ranci»cu.  Cal. 


"  The  five  days  exantmatv^n  feriad  allotted 
by  you  is  certainly  long  enough  to  convince 
any  one  that  this  is  a  hot'k  one  need<.  ! 
hardly  had  it  unf acted  before  I  realized  I 
-vanted  it.  t  regret  I  did  not  Jtnon-  there 
war  a  bock  like  this  long  ago.  /  have 
only  read  the  introductu'n  and  a  fen-  ftira- 
graphs  and  nty  enthustaim  i\»  beyond  deicrtf- 
tion.  " — Roy  S.  THAKr.  Passenirer  Deut..  So. 
Pacific  R.  R..  Oakland.  Cal. 

••  /fetter  than  anything  / hart  met  /«  FORTY 
yf..iKS'  study  oftheiC  tubfetts.  Its  majtttii 
*»affing  out  of  a  steadily  progressing  tour  te, 
profound .  yet  clear  and  ttbrant  tn  ex  fret, 
sion.  IS  tnost  satisfying.  J  am  certainly 
grateful  to  secure  thi%  hook." —  Rkv.  Wm. 
IIBNRY  BAKNBS.  6i9  North  43d  Street.  West 
Pnlladelphia.  Pa. 

*•/  TiH^uld  not  inllinglv  ^e0a*ate  m\f.elf 
from  It." — CHAS.  W.  Mra'rs.  Adv.  MjH'-.'Win- 
toD  Motor  Car  Co..  Clocland.  Ohio. 

••/  am  delighted  n  ith  ' Pon-er  */  /''*'V.'  ,V.. 
man  tan  read  1/  nithout  becoming  a  stroni^,r 
man." -  }.*>.  Tavlok.  Sec"y  Retail  (Irvters" 
Aksn.,  Minnea|x>lis.  Minn. 

"f/ar  startled  the  thinking  men  all  o-:er 
the  nor  id.  If  you  u-ant  to  knon'  n  hat  ».;< 
are,  or  tan  be^get  tt.  It  opens  uf  .1  ueu 
uvrld."  - JAMIK  F.  Ells.  Pre*.  National  School 
of  Salesinaiiship.  Minneaimlia.  .Minn. 


Partial  Contents 

Below  is  the  merest  fhietion  of  the 
lonir  list  of  studies  in  this  frreat  work. 
They  irive  no  indication  of  the  won- 
derfully stimulating  character  of  the 
lessons. 

Law  of  Great  Tbinkinir.  Four  Factors 
on  Which  it  Depends.  How  to  Develop 
Analytical  Power.  How  to  Think  "All 
Around"  a  subject.  How  to  Concen- 
trate— Detailetl  Directions.  How  to 
Throw  oir  Worr>'.  How  to  Make  the 
Will  Supreme.  How  to  Overcome  In- 
decision. How  Permanent  Influence 
Over  Others  is  Secured.  Fifty-Four 
Master  Rules  to  Control  Other  People. 
How  to  Maintain  the  Central  Fat^tors 
of  Bodily  Health.  How  to  Seizure 
Steady  Nerves.  First  Principles  of 
Success.  How  The  Will  Acts.  How  to 
Test  Your  Will.  Methods  of  Develop- 
inir  Will.  Six  Crown  Principles  for 
Developinir  Will.  Seven  Principles  of 
Drill  for  Mental  Power.  How  to  In- 
crease Powers  of  Obser\'ation.  How  to 
Develop  a  Keen  Ciaxe.  How  to  Train 
the  Senses.  Law  of  Will  Power  in 
Habits.  How  to  Ma.ster  Habit.  How 
to  Master  Anjrer  and  Irritability.  The 
Mental  l^w  of  Habit  Cure.  The 
Principles  of  Mcmor>'.  How  to  E)e- 
velop  Perfect  Memor>'.  Il<iw  to 
Banish  Ft»ar.  How  to  Overcome 
Hesitation  in  Speech.  How  to  De- 
velop Abumlance  of  Thought.  How 
to  Overcome  Unhealthy  Mind  States. 
How  to  Overcome  Stag:c  Fright 
an<l  Rmlmrraasment. 


Is  YOUR  Wai  Dormant? 

k<.k  u(on  )oiir  life.  ( >ncr  upon  a  time,  no  doiiht.  you  weaved  (T^At  drf^nit 
t\\  were  ifoinkf  to  iitaWe  of  yunrseif.  Are  they  atcomflished  ntmf  ^V  hy 
I- 1  accrtmplivhetl?  Is  it  n<<t  betaiise  )ou  lacke<l  a  ntrong,  |>uwerful,  domLjiiit' 
iMe  Wll.l.*  You  .illowM  others  to  lontrol  ami  influence  you  to  their  cu.i)*, 
iontr»>lllntr  olhrnt  >ntirsrlf.  Von  |«-t  in%i|;Difit-.-tnt  daily  incidents  e»«nft*M 
you  from  yt-iir  iiiiri-o^e.  ('.r.iduallv  —  like  v»  nian\  of  us  —  you  alku^«*l 
M*en  lamlty  of  wnll  to  lK-«..me  s«..t.  he«l  and  DokMANT  in  )ou.  IH 
iiat  a  inrkvure  for  \«'u -- a  rr.il  iiir%KAt;e  of  einani  iiution  from  the  bU«t- 
I    kur^e  uf  indecttlon   and  I'hml  hjl>it. 

tend  No  Money — Examine  Book  First 

e  of  "Power  of  Will"    is  |-ii«>— hut    <»e     will     *end     it  to    you    at  tince.  iMth- 
»   and   Mitlioiit    o>ilit;4tion.    Judt:e    k>x    \ourself    whether   )ou  tan    alfoi4 

S«>nd  no  money  no\% .  Simply  vml  the  attaiihed  coui)on,  eni.losini; 
Ar«i.  -r  ^wTiMf  .1  rc/efem*.  The  Ux»k  will  lie  sent  l»y  return  maii 
rep  it   fi\e  fU>s      If,   at  the  end  of  fi*e  days,   you    «!•>    not   want  it — 11 

out  tlie  •.oufum  now,  before  )ou  turn  the  |iai;e  and  forniet. 
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443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Y< 


Imperial  Germany  "'^^Mill 

These  reminiscences  of  the  pc^llcol  changes  in  Germany  during  tl 
who  was  at  the  very  head  of  the  movements  he  describes,  constiti 
lant  volumes  for  students  of  tontempotB^  history  that  has  lecem 

Tbe  Empress  Frederick:  A  Memoir 

A  bicigTaphy  which  pc^scsses  all  the  value  of  an  historical  doa 
has  been  singularly  misunderstood  by  the  public^ — the  mother  < 
Gcmiany, 

Lombard  Towns  of  Italy  bjtE 

A  delightful  companion  valume  to  the  author's  well-known " 
''Plain  Towns  of  Italy/* 

Paraama  and  tlie  Canal 

The  human  ddc  o£  the  building  of  the  Canal,  told  in  vigorous  an^ 

The  Ideal  Motor  Tour  in  France 

Routes,  roads,  rates — everything  that  one  needs  to  know  in  ordei 
Tour  through  France,  Chtk,  $1.30  n* 

The  Worldngman^s  Christ 

A  new  presentaiion  of  a  topic  which  is  at  present  uppermost  m 
Church  and  the  working  man  be  brought  doser  together? 

The  Age  of  Mother  Power  ^^^Si 

Researches  Into  a  most  Interesting  period  o(  evolution — the  age  d 
descent,  by  one  of  the  dearest  thinkers  and  devetcst  writers  of  the  f  ei 

Etigenles:  Twelve  Uniwersity  Lectures  Wf  h 

Twelvo  selected  lectures  dbcussiug  diftercni  phases  of  eugenics,  I 
jects  discussed. 

SIX  NOVELS 


Black  Is  White         Br  Gear«e  Barr  McCotsbwm 

A  long  novel  in  I  lie  serious  vein  which  charadtrr* 
U«l  tbe  aulh^r'a  "The  iJolWMf  of  Her  Haod." 
**Tbcbest  story  Ibe  lutbor  has  ever  wriucii.  and 
that  b 'going  «Eiia«/  "—B&oksdltf,  NemMdtitier  and 
Siaiifintr. 

fttmstratfd  in  cohr  by  A.i.  KtUer.    $t.3&  net. 

The  Youngest  World  Br  Raii«i  Duaa 

A  new  author  hai  vrritteo,  m  crilLiQcUi]]],  tbe  best 
atoTy  of  ALojkfttluit  bai  j^et  ap|ir»r«d.  ti^ontt. 

InltlatlOIl  8r  fUm«rt  Hush  Bemen 

Tbe  initimtio^  of  a  Kl£sb  man  inta  a  rulizatJon 
of  bia  TcaL  duty  actd  respouibilit^.     f '*Ji  >»/• 


The  Primal  L 

A  dranwdc  itoi 
in  a  HudsQH  B«| 

TteMaldngol 

'Tbc  best  Ds&vd. 
of  my  koQwIedc 
inx  Sun, 

Hark  HoUoif 

A  melodrmiottk 
mystHylng  aa*" 


Send  for  our  lUuBirmted  Catalogue  af 


In  wnung  \o  iLdv^tXA«fcT%  \\«^«^  xtvt.TcC\oTi'^>\t'^^w 
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Why    I    am    Buying    fhe 

second  edition   q^  fh^ 

Intfernaiional  Encyclopaedia 


I  AM  buying  the  Second  EdiUon  of  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  because  when  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  tell 
me  it  is  the  hett  I  believe  it,  for  75  years  they  have  given  to  the 
reading  public  only  what  is  the  best  in  literature." 


am  bu>'ing  also  because  I  can  use  the  firm's 
;rces  (iheir  Research  Bureau)  without  cost. 
Research  Bureau  is  the  final  *  Court  of 
als '  on  all  subjects. 

want  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
OND  Edition  because  it  is  an  epitome  of 
world's    latest  knowledge    in  concise  form. 

New  International  is  fiot  a  collection  of 
9  —  it  is  a  succession  of  75,000  clean-cut, 
ed  articles,  backed  with  exactness  and 
ledge. 

want  this  Encycloiwedia  because  it  is  a  read- 
stor>'  of  the  world's  advance.  It  tells  me  not 
the  *  ancient  history  'of  19 10,  but  the  latest 

in  1914.  My  special  articles  are  written 
mple  language,   not  in    the    ultra-scientific 


language  of  s[)ecialists  who  are  writing  Jor 
specialists. 

*'  For  instance,  I  want  to  know  about  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  I  dont  want  to  have  the 
article  end  with  a  statement  of  what  occurred  in 
igog!  No  Sir,  I  want  the  news  of  19 14!  I  want  to 
know  about  the  greatest  Aqueducts  built  in  his- 
tory —  the  New  York  Catskill  and  the  Los  .\ngeles 
—  and  I  want  to  know  what  has  been  done  on  them 
up  to  now  and  not  what  was  being  considered. 

"I  want  the  NEW  INTERNATION.\L  because 
in  discussing  modem  medicine  it  says  something 
about  Osteopathy.  I  don't  want  40  or  50  pages  on 
some  obscure  subject  like  HISTOLOGY  —  but  I 
</c?  wanta  bibliography  of  the  authoritative  works 
on  the  subject. 


'i  am  buying  the  23   Voiummt  of  the  Second  Edition  New  Intemationed 
Encyclopaedia  NOW  becttuee  I  make  a  eubetantial  Moving. 

These  same  wonderful  books  will  cost  mjr  neishbors  more  end  more  the  longer  ihcjr 
wait.    1  em  buying  now  on  e  setisf ectory  payment  plan  at  a  lower  price  than  1  can  later  on. 

know  the  cost  of  the 


want   to 

and  Krcatest  printinR  press 
lars  —  not  in  foreign  money. 
1  read  an  article  on  Psychology, 
t  to  know  that  it  is  by  as  great 
lerican  authority  as  Professor 
Pitchener.  When  I  read  about 
r«ring.  I  want  to  read  Professor 
>f  Columbia.  I  want  the  arti- 
ranged  5*0  I  need  not  waste  time 
■  ing  an  index  that  leads  ofi  on 

trails. 

other  words.  I  want  to  go  di- 
my  information  —  and  the  New 
Ltional  docs  carr>'  me  there  rfi- 

want  the  American  point  of 

illustrations  that  illustrate; 
dge  that  will  help  me  to  know 
knd  to  make  more.  I  want  a 
ii;ht  in  weight,  that  does  not 
e  up  but  will  stand  alone.  I 
t  printed  from  new  type  and 
y  bound,  of  courbc." 

ire  S— €  of  the  VHal  Eyeati 


»f  the  Lait  Few  Yeart 

present  questions  of  Govern- 
Jwncrship  of  Public  Utiliti«'s. 
.ise   of    the    Suffrage  Question. 


Socialism  in  America.  The  Mexican 
War.  The  Labor  Unions.  The  Par- 
cel Post.  Banking  and  Currency 
Laws.  New  American  Banking  Meth- 
ods. Radium  and  the  Cancer  Cure. 
New  Religious  Developments  in  Amer- 
ica. Hydro-Aeroplanes  and  stabil- 
izers to  make  air  travel  safer.  Inten- 
sive Fanning  and  Gardening. 

Tbe  Soath  Pole  has  been  discovered, 
charted  and  mapped.  I  want  to  know 
about  it. 

in  the  last  few  years  war  in  the 
Balkans  has  altered  Europe's  face. 
Turkey  has  developed  in  the  grasp  of 
a  new  party. 

New  ami  concentrated  Asiatic 
forces  thunder  at  the  door  of  Europe. 
China  turns  into  a  Republic.  England 
tightens  her  grasp  on  Thibet.  Germany 
threatens  English  sea  supremacy. 
Japan's  commercial  sur  comes  forth. 
CONTENTS 

The  «ork  will  consist  of  -m  vulumes  and  an 
additional  volume  of  "  Coune«  of  Reading 
apd  Study,"  covering  «onie  iK.ooo  p^gen  with 
oxer  .ino  separate  iiia|>«  of  cities.  !>ute«  and 
oMintTies  in  oJors.  and  nearly  Sou  separate 
full   |>atfr    eni^ravintiirs  illustrating   the    te«t: 

vnAtiy  of  these  in  iTilors.  the  result  of  12  or 

more  ?ie)>arale  printings. 


in  the  Coupon  inunedimtely.     The  Special  intro- 
vry  price  to  Original  Subscribers  is  a  Strictly 
ed   Offer  made  to  subscribers   who  place 
orders  before  or  during  publication. 

DD^MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Fourth  Arenue  New  York 


New  Paper  and  Binding 

The  iskpcr  is  "  rni\er«ity  BiWe  "  paper 
siiecially  iua«le  for  this  editkm.  Thin  hut 
<rtw|ue.  making  the  volumes  li^ht  in  weight. 
The  leaver  »i1I  not  tear,  stiik  together  or 
crumple.  The  bindings  are  from  cloth  to  full 
leather.  The  nK»st  substantial  binding  ever 
put  on  books. 

Special  —  Public  Ubrariee 

A*  tbe  Ne«  International  EncydnpR'dia  i< 
used  in  practically  e%-ery  Public  Library  in  the 
I'nited  Statei».  to  meet  their  demand  «e  are 
publixhinv:  a  V' '«»' S*c«nd  l-:diti«>n  pnntrd 
on  regular  l>ook  paper  and  l«und  in  library 
buckraiu.  ^^ 

Typ<>rM*y  ^^ 

Thet>i»e  from  which  the   Nev« 
International       Kncyclo|xt*dia 
i<!i  printed  is   neu,  clean-cut 
and   legiNe.    1  he  lithi)- 
i;raphy.  halftones  . 
tinte   an<l    text  < 

are    on    a     scale  ..VV^^^'      w   \v    it 

nexer      before  <S>J^' 

attempted  in  C^^^J'  Fre« 

kin**"'     c<^^^        Coupon 

Special  Dwceeal 
OHtrte 
OrigiMl  SehKrihcn 

Mead  Arf.... 

44'*— 4th  A\e.,  N.  V. 

Ho«  can  I  >»et  urr    the.'.s/i'«-i.i.  />.•/».- 

.{.Ulory  f^rut      on   thc   ".ml    1' ditif>ll  •  f 

ih*-    new   International*        AI»o  <»end  nir 

free     without       ublii;atton.   beautiful    l>u<ik 

Oiowmg    facsimile  color   illustiatH>ns.    (wti-er. 

bmdmi;.  etc.    Also  full    ivirtiiul^rs     ret:ariluic 

Research     Hureau    and  huw  I  lan    secure  all   its 

evtra  iiietiitter-Lienehts  without  ihir»;e. 


d   C  6k\V\o w. 


The  Readers*  Service  is  prepared  to  adviM  patenx*  a>aou\  ^c\\qc\\ 
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34  BEACONS 


By  the  Author  of  "Truth  Dexter" 

Ariadne  of  Allan  Water 

By  Sidney  McCaU 

A  lt>ve  Story  with  a  SsiuthiTn  pH  for  ils  heroine,  which  marks  a  relum  to 
ihc  style  of  "Trulh  Duxicn*'  ihis  author'^;  popular  suitcss.  Of  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  Ariadne  ft  mud  herself  as  tnc  result  of  her  father's  unwise 
will  and  her  stepmother *s  subsequent  mania j^e  to  an  adventurer,  more  need 
not  be  sM  than  that  it  rc^uha  in  events  that  thrill  anil  sttrtle  whUc  they 
tUR  at  one's  heart -strings.  Front  is  pf fee  hy  C.  //.  Td£i.  $i.js  »''/ 
postage  txtr^i. 

The  Substance  of  His  House  By  Rutii  Hob 

The  love  that  wrecks  lives  is  the  main  theme  of  thi?s  truly  remarkable  novel  ^ibe  low 
women  pve  to  unworthy  men  m>  often,     '*A  sIoq- that  grips  thehearU" — Brooklyn  £«gk 

4k  Printing.    $t.jo  net;  postugt  exim. 


■a 


Fourth  /Vmfiiif  of  tAw  "Joyoaa  Stvty" 

Sunshine  Jane  By  Amw  Wa 


The  cheerful  story  of  a  sunshine  nurse  who  accf»m|i 

docirines.  Elta  Wkeckr  Wlk&x  says:  "I  think  it  an  i 

The  N.  y.  Times  sayjc:  "The  reader  will  find  mudi  to  l»B_ 
vehemently  funny  story."  The  Bookwmit  s&ys:  *'Il  ivoiild  be  ■  1 
an tbropo  who  could  withstand  the  cheer  of  this  beaiaim;  iklk  i 
natural  unstrained  humour/'     frontispircf.  fi.oonfi; 


F eiicidad  By  Rowl&nd  Tbomu 

The  i>lcture:^ue  tale  of  a  wanderer  who  strayed  to   a  qtnabt  Idi 
Pacific  and  there  met  Romance  face  to  face,    Cohred  fromiitpmg. 
pit  stage  extra  ^ 


A  People's  Man        Fromthe  Angle  of  Seyeoi 


By  E.  Phillips  Oppenhetm 

"  Anut  luT  uf  I  his  aui  hf  it's  cU- vi.r  and  idi^*rliing  stories 
of  intenuititiiijil  inirii^uc."  -Httstmi  TrtjnscripL 
lUm  t Fitted .  ft  £  .jti  mi ;  poi  Ui  ^e  extra .  Seio  ud  printing. 


By  Bim  PhilliMBtti 

A  delightfully  humorous  portrait  of  < 
[K>us  hui  engaging  English  ytmth,  |f  ^ 

extra. 


Idonia: 


A  Romance  of  Old  London 
By  Arthur  F.Walli* 


Third  FriiilinK  of  a  tale  of  love  and  roguery  of  which  the  AVtr  Ytfrk  Timfs 
siy!^:  "  'Idonia'  has  fre.shness  and  iirigimility  in  pidt,  incidents  and  telling,  He 
ri'trcales  life  in  Kli/:ibrihun  Ijimdon.  nith  a  reality  that  few  writers  of  r- 
m  a  nee  h  a  v  e  vt  \  u  al  kil . "  /  da  ^  trated  by  i  harle^  E.  li  nnk.  $l.  jo  net:  pasti^gt  txtra . 
Serottd  I'rintiug. 

North  of  Fifty. Three  ^^JS? 

Auth&w  o/"77b«  Land  of  Frta^mn  Sun**" 

.V  vijjiiriiiis  story  <if  thi!  wide,  unpeiipled  spaces  of  the  Canadian  Nonhwcst, 
with  viEcellent  thara*  tiTixation.  with  strong  situations,  full  of  heart  interest 
and  the  vii>r»r  and  stri'nirth  nf  it^  northern  background,  dt^aling  with  two  people 
of  widi-fy  diiTereni  %"vew^ — ;v  lUv  ^t\  'aucV  ^  \v\^,  twuct^v  ^Vi\i  tA  vKii  (orests. 


Save  time  lu  yuui  ^.Ax^ic  >k"tV.    T\Nt  V.c*v\«-    ^^nn 


Friday  Evening,  May  the  Ninth,  1913,  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 

The  German  Publication  Society 

Gave  A  Dinner  in  Honor  of  iu 

Committee  of  Patrons 

This  dinner  signalized  iKe  UuncKirg  of 

One  of  ihi  most  important  Uterary 

Untdertal(ing3    &inct    the  First    Folio 

Edition  of  Shakespeare  was  pukUthtd. 

The 

German 
Classics 

of  the  XIX^*»  and  XX^*^  Centuries 

TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGUSH 

Open*  for  the  first  time  to  English  reader*  the  door 
of  the  Great  Treasure  House  of  German  Literatiu« 

Thr  Fpr.ilti'rp  lit  th!'  fTlr-ntf.  w.  h*^*^  r»'irtr:ilT5  npprnr  on  thi-  Irft  of  Uiw  paft",  And  Ihc  nu«m* 
■  "^  I  Lsiflvon,  are  tutiti  vrluMH?  t)jiiii«*ffiuinit)« 


Kuno  Fr^nckr.  Ph.D  .UL.D..  LStt.  D.»  hettd  or  the  Ctr- 
n.un  Dcpanoientat  HArvurd  I'lilv..  Ed«Tor-m>Cliiiet. 
A  Frw  of  fbpCoUatKiratiiiiHr  E^Jin-r'  jiiii  Tr.uitJuior^ 
WilJlAin  Guild  Howard^  A.M  ,  > 
WUIiaiO  T*nnry  Bfcw*|*f,  AM  l   r    s 

Marion  O  Lnirned.  Ph  D.«  L  H  ivnii. 

Percy  Mrtckiyi?,  A-B..  llniman«.(  iiiio  itki. 
William  A  C<Htprr.  Ph.D  .  T.claii<l  ^tanforrl  rntv. 
CharU*  Wlwrtoia  Stork.  Ph.D..  I  Dtv.  ol  Peau. 


clear  ijiw,  wtih  over  bOO  111 usLraUoiu  LDcJutlUuc  eokiml  r*-»,*--— -;#a^«  _f  !>«♦•*-.* 
fi^utl«pl^  portralu  of  th«  suibore  aiMl  many  rrpro.  CamilUttee  Of  l^atrOElft 
duetloQS  of   fsniotis 


20  Sumptuous  Volumes  Somi*  r^f  th«» 

Printed  on  hiin<1*mAdP.  matmsiwited  pspcr.  tn  I«r»i»  .n.wia*c:  w*    iiic 

"sur  i)iw,  wtih  over  5W  111  usLraUoiu  LDcJutlUuc  eokimf 
froutlapl^m  portralu  of  tti«  auiboni  aod  many  rrpro. 
duetloQS  of   fsniotis   iislntlDin.  tis&dsoiDelir  and   mb. 
eUolially  bound  tn  filoib.  haU.  or  tUU  Moroceo 
PRE-PUBLICATION   VT^IC^ 
Owtnff  to  tlie  fatrt  th»t  only  ibr  ;  r^  mtb 

rrntly  fur  deUvt-ry,  ft  Spfcial  Pfr-i  ict\imt 

bc«n  made!.     Tbi*  mtMiru*   you  %\u,\,\ ...  «,  iav« 

tuottey  luid  Aocurr  oat?  uf  the  f\T*t  si'U  fH  iW  i^ixA* 

You  Already  Have  im  r  ta  ■  .  'ir-i 

In  four  Ubnuy  tbe  bc^-''  ^    '  rtuf^^eet      i:w41m.  utM-** 

of  KnclaodTi,  and  tnun  rmi  of   km.  jii«»f^  ».  ni^ii* 

Ftanea.  Bcrs  fcirtifte  Mi  to  put    n^  amiw  ^  nktt* 

an  equally  represEntat  t  i   I'^rsturo    vmtu  j»t^  mti 

on  your  StM'lvca,  For  \tw  iirsi  iluit',  anrl  ytt  Germany  owb>  w,  bm. 
b  looked  to  for  Intellectual  luaplraltuu  tFom  every  ft^  Hmt*  -y-f 
iquart«r  of  itio  carltk  u^^t    * 

Let  Us  Send  Vou  Advance  Literature  to 

Look  Over 

BUrn  kim)  mtilMltPaltA<'lii*<tJ  conpim  nrm und  wpwtll  aonil 

you  n  dnsrrlptlvp  iHuiklrt,  «  kth  ^aniplr  piiirpf^  m.%h\  tlht— 

tmtJous.ftnd  Urll  j  u^^Jn^»c  Sf>*KiiiU^,'l'^tl>t\<it^im  Offrr 

The  German  Publication  Society 

Dvpt.  K     21%  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


I  tigy*r 


•r  iii*>r*  thao  Ofiy  pmincni  iM<holan  of 

_  LM'cr»  wf  ibe  work.     The  ivi^ulatluti  (»f 

a*  a  it  tiuULT  jujU  ULa  t'iium*!  1  vp  ktiowlnlirc  of  C<irrnmn  Ut<!T»ttim 
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An  Encyclopedia  N< 

THE  NEW  ISSUE  OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICAN 

BOUND  TWQ.VOLUMES-IN-ONE 

Is  said  cit  a  price  yoti  can  aj^fard  /o  f>ciy 
100,000  Users  the  world  over  say  it  is  the  best  Encycloj 


The  AMERICANA 
is  the  only  Compendium 
of  Universal  lCnowle<lge 
Built  by  Competent 
Americans  on  a  Modem 
American  Efficiency 
Plan 


The   Efficiency    PUn   on    which        Sqctk?    of     the     li.OOO    «mi 
it  was  bailt  ^  '      '     "' 


L:ii'i.ux.^lvl    us'.tJi.JtU   of 


The    Result    is   the   Encyclopedia   You  Cannot  Afford    to    be   Witbi 


To  the  Busv  American:    Thu  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERJCANA  not  onlv 


•U  consult  to  COD* 
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Printed  on  In^a  Ps-vcr  sod  6<riand  In  Full  Fl«ftib1«  Morocco,  tko  New  la«ii«  of  iHe 
AME;RICA^rA  'r«r«-Vorum»-{fi-Onv  BSiMfm*  »  the  Uat  W<»rd  in  th«  En^rclop^di*  n«ld. 
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The  Only  Photograph  in  Elxistence 

of  HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT  and  his  family 

Place  your  order  now  for 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

and  receive,  free  of  charge,  through 
your  bookseller  on  publication  day, 
a  reproduction  of  this  photograph, 
size  5x7,  with  biography  and  inter- 
esting life  facts  printed  on  the  re- 
verse side,  but  in  no  way  injuring 
the  value  or  beauty  of  the  picture. 
This  Photographic  Reproduction  will 
be  given  free  only  to  those  placing 
their  order  for  **Th9  Ey—  of  thm 
WoM"  before  publication  day. 
August  8.  It  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way. 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Harold  Bell  Wright's 

Greatest  Novel 
Will  Be  Published  August  8th. 

i7/f»frafioiu  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cooies 
Uniformly  Bound  witfi  His  Other  Novels,  91 -38  Net 

^''Tke  £yma  of  thm  W6M"  h  a  Rmoi  Romaneo  with  wholesome  action,  plot,  counter-plot, 
mystery  and  love.  The  vigor  of  **That  Printer  of  Udell's,"  the  sweetness  of  *'The  Shepherd 
of  the  Hills,"  the  power  of  ''The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.*'  the  grace  of  **The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth"  and  the  ripe  thought  of  ** Their  Yesterdays"  are  all  woven  into  the  most 
delightful  story  that  Harold  Bell  Wright  has  yet  written. 

By  the  Same  Author 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 

The  Book  That  Thrilled  the  World 

Sales  Nearing  Two  Million  Copies 

Now  Published  and  Sold  at  50  Cents  Everjrwhere 

Nolat  Harold  Bell  Wright  does  not  contribute  to  any  magazine.  His  books  are  not  pub- 
lished as  aerials.  His  books  are  not  shown  in  moving  pictures  but  they  are  dramatized  and 
prodaoed  on  the  regular  stage  under  leased  rights. 

Piibitahcra,  The  Book  Supply  Company,  Chicago 

E»lmUUIk»d  ta»S  E.W.  REYNOLDS. /V«M«ii(  231-233  WmI  Moara*  StiMt 
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Take  This  Issue  Ho 


All  Nei^sdealers — Naw 


vom 


It  will  make  you  laugh  at  the  won 
and  with  it;  you  will  have  the  healthy 
feeling  of  having  been  sanely  and 
cleverly  entertained^     Spend  a   quarter! 


Buy 

The  Smart  Set 

Every  Month 

A  better  and  wiser  suggestion 
is  that  you  use  the  coupon 
below  and  get  The  Smart 
Set  regulariy — at  a  special 
price.  There  is  no  disap- 
pointment in  a  Smart  Set 
subscription.  Here  are  two 
offers  for  your  convenience 
— let  your  purse  decide  your 
selection — and  send  the  cou- 
pon now — ^right  now,  before 
you  forget  it. 


Miniature  Cover  of  .h^  ^, 


Oteverness 


25* 


ARTHUR  WING  PINERO 

Contnbutes  To  Thi,  Issue  A 
Kemarkable    One-Act   Piay 

By  CAa,/„  C  D  /t."J!, 
^  *•«•  '"tire  on  certain  pow*- 
....     *'  f^^'man  rtld,n 
A  del.c,ouM,tory  of  rhiU„„  for  «». 


And 


•Urrinir  fiction  by  .erermf  „ew  wrii*^ 


«2Ve«^»&HlL 


In  wnt\nK  to  »dvenV»«»  ^tvw  mftti\\<mtTfc%.^«*«^v'^*a(fci. 
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Important  Spring  Books 

THEY  WHO  KNOCK  AT  OUR  GATES   Br  Mmrr  Antin 

A  (xjwcrjui  presentation  of  the  jminigraDt  problem  by  the  wuthor  of  "The  IVomised  Land."  Maty 
Antin  knuu-s  what  it  Ls  to  be  an  immigrant,  poor,  oppressed  and  ignorant,  and  her  book  will  make  a 

unique  ap;ica I,  ///njfrd/n/.    ft.oonet.    Posltlgf  extra . 

WHEN  THOUGHTS  WILL  SOAR      By  Bmrone..  B*rth«  Von  Sutt«r 

A  bve  story  by  the  aulhpr  of  '*Lay  Down  Your  Arms"  and  winner  of  ihe  NobeJ  l*rbc,  who  takes 
S5  her  theme  the  ideal  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  aviation  as  the  symbol  A  strong, 
inlerestLng,  forceful  novcL     $1.^0  net.     Pasta ge  cxira, 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  ORIENT    Br  o«i»et>.  v«km 

A  fasdnating  autobiographical  story  of  ihu  early  life  of  a  Greek  girl  in  Constantinople.  It  ha:^  the 
eiotiCi  Arabian  Nights  ftavor  of  the  same  author's  'Ifaremlik/'  with  an  even  keener,  more  cx>nsecu live 
mrtfttive  interest.    $i*2j  tiei.    Fosiag^  extm, 

THE  NEW  POLITICS  AND  OTHER  PAPERS    By  Wiiii.>»  Crroti  b^w. 

The  late  William  Garxott  Brown  played  a  ptomineni  part  in  shapmg  the  Democratic  policies  that 
led  to  the  nommatioii  and  ekctkin  of  Woodrow  Wibon.  This  posthumous  dfiUectioD  of  his  most  im> 
portaut  pspers  treats  of  such  subject!  i£  The  New  PoUtics,  the  adminMtimiJOiK  oi  Roosevelt  sad 
TAft  and  the  early  ojoDths  of  Pfesident  Wibon.  With  pbotograviijie  portrait  of  the  authoc. 
$I,/S  "^f-   Postage  tiUfa. 

THE  BUSINESS  LETTER   Bri<»E.Dw,.r 

Tim  book  covep  in  a  thorough  and  practical  way  the  field  of  business  correspondence.  It  includes 
iMfvctioo  is  ordecs,  acknowk^ment^,  enclosures,  rei^ue^tSf  refusals,  collection  tetters,  the  handfijig 
<^  owmJalitfw,  form  letters,  ^les  letters,  follow-up  letters,  buaneas  armouncemetita,  recommetida- 
rivii  ntraduaaoni,  applkatiocis,  telegrams,  cablegrams,  etc.    $ta$  nti*    Postage  extra^ 

THE  SOCIAL  EMERGENCY- A  Stttdy  of  Sexual  Hjsiem  and  M€»rdi 

Edited  by  WilliMii  T*FoM«^ 
vitk  ao  Introduction  by  Charles  W,  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  Univoniiy.    The  tnait 
tlpitfcaot  and  ilhiminalmg  book  ever  lisued  on  this  highly  impcrunt  subject*  $t.3$  wM,  Post&ittxiFa, 

CONFEDERATE  PORTRAITS    By  G«««ii.l  Br»dfor4 

Thtitiookdoes  for^imtf  of  the  moreimporumt  Confederate  leaders  what  the  s&mt  autho]r*s  *M.ee,  the 
i,"  did  for  thdr  commander .  Among  the  men  studiedare  Johnston,  Stuart,  Lon^trcct  ^  Stephens. 
tUustratfd.  fs.so.   PoiUgc  txtra. 

THE  AAAERICANS  IN  THE  PHIUPPINES    b,  j.»e.  a.  lm^ 

kwi  iMtPoJacti—  hf  Hoa.  WSaM  H.  Twit.  The  first  complete,  comprehensive  and  autharttativc 

Jiy  of  the  fint  years  of  the  American  ocoxpation  of  the  Islands.    Air,  LeRoy  was  Secretary  of  the 

Fhlfippine  commi^^on.   2  vols.  Box^,   $10.00  ttei,  Fpfiajc  txtr^. 

THE  U.  S.  FEDERAL  INTERNAL  TAX  HISTORY  From  1661  to  1871 

By  lUrry  Edwui  Soiitli 
A  aliidy  df  the  intemal-revame  history  of  the  United  States  duriii|  the  Ovjl  War  period,  including r 
under  intem^l  revenues,  not  only  excise  taxes,  but  also  direct,   income ,  and  inheritance,  taxes* 
fi-SQ  "a**    Fps$^g€  txtm, 

WHAT  MEN  UVE  BY    BjDr.iticfc»iccii^ 

*'Suds  writing,  because  it  sets  before  the  reader  in  a  fre^  and  entertaining  way  beliefs  and 
truths  hitherto  but  vaguely  held,  must  be  richly  inspiiutional  in  Its  tSt^V^-^B&ttom  TmmcHpt.  ft.ja 
fr«f.    Po$l>ag€€^a^ 

ANNALS  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  PEKING 
B^^j.aR 


An  extraoTdiuArOy  vivid  picture  of  life  at  the  Court  of  Pektog  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
ry  down  to  our  day." — Lamdmi  Tfulk.  "The  hbtoi>^  of  China  for  close  on  four  centuries  is  laid  be- 
gin a  aerio  of  pei^pictuiea  remarkable  for  their  vivid  detail,  drawn  mainly  from  contemporar>- 
awiiHiirt,  and  in  Idiom  redolent  of  the  ms^^^^^London  Times,  LatuMy  illmtratsd,  $440  nd,  Pmiagt  ttita. 

4NHM^   HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  '*^:^ft^ 

io  writing  to  advertiten  please  mention  TmaVtfoftAA^s  HI  «aaL 
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H.  G.  Wells's  Just  OM 

Soci€il  Forces  in  England  and  America 

Being  a  Series  of  Unrestrained  Remarks  Upon  Contemporary  Matters 

This  new  book  of  essays  by  H.  G.  Wells  contains  as  he  says  himself,  "a  fairly  :  -> 
plete  view  of  all  my  opinions.  It  is  practically  all  my  miscellaneous  writings  for  thv  j-- 
four  or  five  years,  edited  and  drawn  together  into  an  effective  whole."  He  discu*^-..  :  - 
vorce,  motherhood,  schoolmasters  and  doctors;  diagnoses  the  political  disease  of  our  tin  >. 
speculates  upon  the  future  of  the  American  people;  considers  a  possible  set-back  t.»  .: 
civilization  which  he  finds  menaced  by  panics  and  war.  But  neither  docs  England  cK^y 
his  warnings.   Crown  Svo,  $2.00  net. 

Modern  Dancing   By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veraon  Castk 

This  book  on  the  decent  dances  of  to-day — brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  sl\c:; 
New  York  social  leaders — and  written  by  the  recognized  authorities  on  dancing  of  fa>h--  -■ 
able  New  York,  makes  it  possible  for  every  reader  to  know  what  the  latest  accepted  dir^.t 
are  and  to  learn  how  to  dance  them.  A  practical  book — practical  as  well  as  authoriuii.t 
118  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Moving  Pictures.   $1.2$  net. 


The  Idol-Breaker    A  Bishop   Amon^  His 


By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

The  theme  of  **The  Idol-Breaker"  is  Free- 
dom. The  story  deals  with  the  modern 
proletarian  struggle  towards  a  real  de- 
mocracy. It  takes  place  in  a  village  of 
prejudices,  traditions,  blasphemous  relig- 
ionisms, and  economic  slavery.  The  comedy 
situations  have  never  been  equalled  since 
the  author's  inimitable  Bishop  of  Lanca- 
shire in  "The  Servant  in  the  House."  Por- 
trait Frontispiece.    $1.2$  net. 

Religion  and  Life 

By  Dr.  Elwood  Worcester 

**A  sincere,  sane  and  valuable  contri-* 
hution  to  modern  religious  thought.  .  .  . 
It  is  constantly  at  grips  with  the  actual  life 
about  us.  It  reveals  a  personality  rich  and 
manly,  full  of  insight  and  energ>'." — N .  Y'. 
Times.  Dr.  Worcester  has  the  gift  of  vital- 
izing for  us  the  Bible  narratives  whether  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  of  giving 
them  a  reality  which  we  did  not  know  that 
thoy  possessed.  This  is  the  greatest  charm 
of  'Religion  and  Life,'  a  charm  that  even 
thi'  unorthodox  can  appreciate." — Boston 
Transcript.    $1.2$  net. 


Finrk  By  Bishop  EttaeDNrt 
rioui  Talbot 


Author  of  "My  PeopU  of  the , 

This  book  is  addressed  to  all  those  in:r 
ested  in  the  conditions,  responsibilities  -.-. 
great  possibilities  of  the  Church.  Tht  :^ 
lation  of  religion  to  business,  the  dutie> 
the  Church  and  its  members  to  social  -rr 
vice  and  to  missions  arc  clearly  indicates 
Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  histcr 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  Pra;ic 
Book,  the  Sacrament,  etc.  Portrait  Fr  r.::.- 
piece.    $1.00  net. 


Bluebeard 

A  Musical  Fantasy 
By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

This  musical  fantasy  is  pure  fun,  one  •. ' 
the  most  delightful  and  humorous  par.'J::*- 
ever  written.  Its  delicate  satire  will  be  .:  • 
joyed  by  all  readers,  and  to  any  one  with  j 
slight  knowledge  of  the  piano  it  otfers  t!^ 
material  for  a  unique  monologue  cntertui-- 
ment.  It  hits  off  in  humorous  manner  tr: 
solemn  methods  of  musical  experts.  Fr  r.:: 
piece.   50  cents  net. 
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Just  Oat 

What  Will  People  Say? 

By  Rupert  Hughes 

A  brilliant  story  of  New  York's  mad  dance  after  pleasure 
and  wealth.  Through  hotels  and  cabarets,  ballrooms  and 
countr>'  houses,  by  motor  and  on  yachts,  on  the  backs  of 
blooded  horses,  eating,  drinking,  making  love,  beautiful 
young  girls,  women  who  still  try  to  be  young,  and  the  men  of 
their  gay  set,  follow  each  other  in  feverish  haste,  with  no 
break  to  hold  them  back  except  the  fear  of  *'what  will 
people  say?''  But  the  piper  waits  to  be  paid.  lUustrcted 
$1.35  net. 

The   Marryers  By  Irwlna  Bacheller 

This  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie"  is  characterized  by  the 
Mine  humor  and  genial  laughter  at  the  foibles  of  to-day  which  has  made  the  title  of 
that  book  a  catchword.    But  this  time  the  background  is  Europe.    Illustrated,  fi,oo  net. 

The  Lights  are  Bright  By  Louise  Kennedy  Blable 

Avthor  of  "The  Wing$  qf  Pride" 
At  the  crux  of  a  keen  business  rivalry  stands  a  young  girl — owner  and  manager  of  great 
steel    works.   Around    her   wages  a  commercial  war — must  she  abdicate?    frontispifce. 
$1.25  net. 

Under  Handicap  By  Jackson  Gregory 

A  romance  of  reclamation — ^the  reclamation  of  a  Western  desert  by  irrigation,  and  the 
reclamation  of  a  rich  idler  (handicapped  by  his  father's  name  and  wealth)  to  strong  self- 
reliant  manhood.  The  story  has  vurile  outdoor  atmosphere,  whicit  recalls  that  of  Rex 
Beach's  successes.   Frontispiece.  fr.JS  *''• 


The  Li^ht  of  Western 

Stars  By  Zane  Grey 

"The  real  atmosphere  of  the  West  and  its 
breath  of  life  and  of  wide  breathing  spaces, 
of  men  and  women  untrammeled  by  the 
petty  conventions  of  cities — Boston  Tran- 
script.  "A  breath  of  tonic  wind  from  clean, 
sage-brushy  spaces." — Pasadena  Daily  News. 
Frontispiece.  fl.JJ  net. 

Our  Mr.  Wrenn 

By  Sinclair  Lewis 

**The  drollest  book,"  says  F.  P.  A.  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  **I  have  read  since  *Once 
Aboard  the  Lugger'  .  •  .  yet,  like 
most  droll  things,  not  so  droll  neither, 
but  here  and  there  a  tear."  Frontispiece. 
fijoo  net. 


Storm 

By  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele 

A  romance  of  Cape  Cod,  of  the  courage 
of  fishermen,  the  patience  of  women,  of  the 
terrors  of  the  sea  and  the  eternal  beauty 
and  lure  of  it;  of  a  woman  whose  loveli- 
ness cost  the  lives  of  men.  Frontispiece. 
$1.33  net. 

The  Forester's  Daughter 

By  HamUn  Garland 

"A  tale  of  the  high  country,"  says  Mr. 
Garland,  ''and  carries  no  thesis.  I  took 
pleasure  in  writing  it,  and  I  hope  you  will 
have  pleasure  in  reading  it.  Its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  paint  the  stunJy  figure  of  Berrie, 
the  Forest  Supervisor's  daughter,  against  a 
background  ot  Colorado  mountains."  Illus* 
(rated,  fi.23  net. 
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Indorsemei 


CThis  newly  awakened  sense  of  its  own  power  and  o: 
which  is  making  advertising  a  more  profitable  thir 
each  day  a  better  medium  for  that  advertising.  The  mc 
ing,  the  better  the  medium  required.  A  medium  is  meas 
in  the  lives  and  minds  of  its  readers.  The  Outlook  is  fc 
own  outlook  is  so  broad  that  it  comprehends  the  manufa< 
as  it  comprehends  the  manufacturers  of  ideas.  It  is  a  pr 
self-respecting  manufacturer  as  a  vehicle  through  which 
a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  pages  of  such  a  publ 
a  market-place. 

C  There  are  market-places  and  market-places.  Tl 
prepared  to  play  fair  with  his  customers  would  be 
pages  of  The  Outlook.  There  would  be  a  discord  betvs 
and  the  editorial  pages.  But  every  manufacturer  whose 
and  are  honestly  made  and  conscientiously  priced,  will  fi 
editorial  and  of  every  contributed  article  an  indorseme 
about  his  goods.  Advertising  of  other  kinds,  by  the  la 
find  its  own  level,  and  that  level  is  far  below  the  low-wat 


CA  rapid  change  has  come  over  the  advertising  wo 
realization  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  as  it  is  a 
is  power.  The  censoring  of  advertising  —  the  dividing 
and  goats  —  the  rejection  of  the  fraudulent,  the  immc 
become  automatic.  The  realization  that  advertising  m 
and  that  such  facts  concern  not  only  the  goods  to  be  a 
selling,  and  the  markets  they  may  reach,  but  also  the  me( 
is  a  surer  promise  for  the  future  of  advertising  than  an] 
since  its  advent.  It  is  with  this  new  outlook  in  advc 
wishes  to  concern  itself. 


In  'wntVng  to  «idvetu%tt%  v\«,mk  tafctv'Cvniti'\>\^'^  w 
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JT    The  careful  scrutiny  to  which  every  tool  of  advertising  is  now  subjected  before 
^1-%  it  is  used  is  the  scrutiny  The  Outlook  welcomes.     To  the  advertising  world 
t  is  a  tool  to  accomplish  a  certain  result.     It  is  a  good  tool  —  keen,  well  tempered, 
runningly  fashioned  to  the  hollow  of  the  hand.     This  brings  up  the  question, 
*What  makes  an  advertising  medium  valuable  to  an  advertiser?"     Is  it  character, 
■"nfluence,  popularity,  number  of  readers,  or  is  it  the  sum  of  all  these  things.^    The 
Outlook  believes,  first,  in  a  rigidly  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  its  readers, 
>r  as  nearly  accurate  as  the  conditions  of  publishing  a  magazine  permit;  an  explana- 
tion of  how  these  readers  were  obtained;  full  consideration  of  the  hold  The  Outlook 
lias  upon  them;  an  analysis  of  the  character  and  tone  of  the  matter  in  its  pages;  and, 
finally,  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  age  and  prestige  in  making  a  magazine  a 
medium  for  selling  as  well  as  a  medium  for  teaching. 

C  Selling  and  teaching  have  much  in  common.  Every  salesman,  whether  behind 
a  sample  case  or  behind  a  counter,  is  compelled  to  use  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction  in  making  customers.  The  publication  to  which  its  readers  look  for 
information  about  the  world  of  letters,  art,  politics,  is  a  medium  to  which  these 
-same  people  willlook  for  information  about  the  merchandise  which  clothes  them,  and 
feeds  them,  and  houses  them,  which  warms  their  bodies  or  improves  their  minds. 
The  Outlook  is  like  a  man  who  has  lived  a  long  while  in  one  community,  whose  acts 
have  been  known  of  men,  whose  character  is  established,  who  speaks  with  knowl- 
edge and  with  the  judgment  born  of  years  of  experience.  When  such  a  man  arises 
in  his  place  and  says  that  this  or  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  his  fellow-citizens  heed 
him. 


C  When  The  Outlook  introduces  to  you  the  wares  of  any  manufacturer,  it  puts 
behind  that  introduction  a  certain  voice  of  authority.  You  may  truly  say  to 
yourself,  "This  advertisement  would  not  be  here  if  it  did  not  have  the  indorsement 
of  The  Outlook,  and  the  indorsement  of  The  Outlook  to  me  is  like  the  word  of  a 
friend."  Even  the  advertiser  who  uses  The  Outlook  does  not  appreciate  it  so 
much  as  the  advertiser  who  is  refused  space  in  it. 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY— 287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Some  Important  Issues  in  the  Century  Co*s  Spring  i 


THE  "GOLDFISH" 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  MA 

The  frankest,  most  detailed  revelation    ever   put  into  p 
of  the  daily  living  of  a  New   York   family    of    wealth 
social  position.      A  modern  Epistle  to   the    Ephesians. 
a  human  document  whose   intimate  and    gripping  inu 
has   been   approached   among   recent    books    only    bv 
London's  ''John  Barleycorn." 

Price,  $1^0  net,  poei€tse  12  cmnim 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPl 

By  Roland  G.  Usher,  Ph.D.,  author  of  'Tan-Germanism,''  etc. 

A  vivid,  vigorous  account  of  results,  not  of  processes,  which  explains  the  m 
ing  of  the  facts  of  national  development:  the  place  of  the  United  States  in 
versal  history,  our  place  in  European  history,  exactly  how  we  won  the  Revolu 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  series  of  defeats,  how  the  principle  of  slates'  >* 
eignty  failed  to  justify  itself  while  the  principle  of  union  triumphed.  ho\ 
last  our  nationality  was  born  of  the  Civil  War. 

/4  philosophical  interpretation  of  American  history  and  life   of   unique  i«; 
and  value  both  to  the  general  reader  and  the  student. 

Price  $2.00  net,  postage  12  cente 

FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  IN 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUI 

By  Professor  A.  L.  Guerard 

A  splendidly  comprehensive  and  philosophical  survey  of  nineteenth  cen 
France  — political,  social,  and  intellectual  —  with  a  valuable  supplemen 
study  of  present-day  conditions.      Written  entertainingly  and  with  autho 

Price,  $3,00  net,  postage  12  cents 

UTTLE  ESSAYS  IN  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 

By  Richard  Burton,  Professor  of  English  Literatore  in  the  UniTersitj  of  Nuaeseli 

The  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  declares: 

"Here  is  a  book  that  simply  cries  for  that  abused  word,  charm.  It  is  : 
and  wise,  looking  out  on  life  in  a  hundred  directions,  coloring  its  point  of  view  > 
humor,  with  tenderness,  with  a  whimsical  fancy ;  but  over  and  above  all  it  ix»>t 

charm."  Price,  $1.2S  net,  postage  12  cents 

CHALLENGE 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

A  single  impulse  is  back  of  all  of  these  poems;  they  express  with  overfliiv 
force  and  vitality  the  spirit  of  the  new  age. 

Mr.  Untermeyer's  writing  is  marked  by  a  deep  poetic  feeling,  an  intensity  of  c 
tion,  and  a  musical  quality  which  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  modern  p* 

Price  $1.00  net,  postage  6  cents 
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NEW  FICTION  OF   UNUSUAL    QUALITY 


Clever»  Clever,  Clever,  and  always  entertaining,  that's 

DODO'S  DAUGHTER 

By  E.  F.  Benton,  author  of  "Dodo** 


Htldegarde  Hawthorne,  who  writes  unfailingly 
readable  and  worth-while  reviews,  says  of  it  in 
\ibe  New  York  Times  Review  of  Books: 

**No  one  ever  wrote  chatter  as  Mr.  Benson 
[writes it.  Brilliant,  inconsequent,  nonsensical 
'  chatter,  such  as  persons  might  actually  talk 

if  they  were  clever  enough. 

r"Dodo's    Daughter'   is   a   kind   of   glorified 
^nonsense,  but  it  has  the  juice  of  hfe  in  it,  and 
it  has  the  power  of  making  you  feel  entirely 
[content  as  you  read/' 

Frice  $1^S  net,  poMiage  12  cmnia 


A    BOOK    OF   CHALLENGE 

IDLE  WIVES 

By  James  Oppenheim 

What  of  the  married  woman  whose  house  and  children 
are  cared  for  by  efficient  hirelings  and  whose  husband 
is  ttMi  feverishly  engrossed  in  money  getting  to  need  her? 
This  is  the  problem  of  Anne  Wall,  who  dynamites  the 
situation  by  leaving  her  husband  and  working  as  a  pro- 
!  batton  oflker  with  the  unfortunates  of  the  underworld. 
Mr.  Oppenheim  writes  at  the  white-heat  of  passionate 
earnestness.  In  "Idle  Wives"  he  has  achieved  one  of 
those  rare  and  compelling  novels  that  put  a  spell 
upon  the  reader. 

Pticm  $2,30  nmit  poMiagm  12  c«nf« 

BEDESMAN   4 

By  Mary  J.  H.  Skrine 

This   IS    the   loveliest    thing   that    has   come   out    of   England   since  Barriers 
*Little  Minister**— the  tale,  very  beautifully  told,  of    a    simple   peasant    lad 

and  h<jw  he  becomes  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 

Price  $1.00  n0t^  pa»iag*  etfro 
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THE  GENTU 


for  MAY  is 

an  issue  of  extraordinary  richness,  o 
than  160  pages  of  Century  quality  exp 
new  spirit  of  The  Century,  including 

FEATURES 

nCTION 

A  Cathedral  Singer 

The  Luck  of  Batture  Baptiste Rul 

The  Birth  of  the  God  of  War M 

The  Two  Admirals 

Our  Painted  Aunt Rebecc 

The  Paying  Teller PI 

The  Rise  of  Menai  Tarbell 

ARTISTIC  AND  LITERARY 

Rodin's  Note-Book.      Compiled  by 

Shakspere  and  Balzac.    A  Study 

Thomas  Shields  Clarke,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Arthur  Rackham,  Sigismc 
contribute  paintings  beautifully  reproduced  in  full  colors  or  in  tint. 

HUMOROUS  AND  POETIC 

*The  Play's  the  Thing" 

Literary  Ambitions 

On  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  **  Snow  Queen"  .     .      } 

The  Redwing 

Greco  Paints  His  Masterpiece 

GENERAL 

An  Englishman's  Review  of  President  Wilson's  First 

Year 

Music  of  To-Day  and  To-Morrow 

The  Soul  of  Golf 

What  is  Wrong  with  the  College?    ...... 

The  Winged  Armageddon 

Remarkable  Introductory  Offer 

THIS   COUPON    HAS  A  CASH  VALUE  OF  75  CENTS 

The  Centurt  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  $1.00,  sent  direct  to  you,  before  May  20,  for  FIV 
iKginninff  with  the  May  number,  to  be  mailed  to  the  person  mentionec 
icriber.  [If  you  are  already  a  Century  subscriber,  use  this  coupon  to  hel 
to  one  of  your  friends.] 
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KNOWN  VALUE 
OUR  CUT  PRICE 


WHAT  a  whale  of  a  story  lies  behind  that  kind  of 
innocent-looking  announcement ! 
William  Hard,  in  the  May  instalment  of  his  "Better 
Business"  series  in  Everybody's,  shows  exactly  who  pays  for 
the  ''loss"  (!)  that  the  cut-price  stores  incur  when  they  sell  an 
85c  article  for  59c.  He  tells  why  they  do  it  and  whose  is  the 
fault  for  letting  them.  Mr,  Hard  proves  conclusively  that  the 
greatest  foe  to  free  and  unrestricted  competition  is  the  cut- 
price  evil.  Every  business  man  should  know  what  Mr,  Hard 
so  illuminatingly  illustrates, 

"One  Price  to  Everybody"  is  the  keynote  of  his  article*     It  is  in  the  May 

5c        Everybody's  Magazine      may 


?!=ff^^Uf^^MJfUF^H^i=M=Si'JfLM^L^^^'i=^^^^:^=M'^^^ 
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Theodore  Rooj 

A  Hunter-Naturalist  ii 

Brazilian  Wild 

A  Jaguar-Hunt  on  the 

Iltamirmied  with  photogrmpha  by  Kermit  RoouevBit  und  other 

A  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  the  j 
further  observations  about  the  dreaded 
eating  fish;  a  visit  to  a  typical  Brazilian  i 
of  the  hunting  of  the  jaguar,  ''a  formid 
only  the  huge  and  fierce  creatures  w^hic 
of  the  big  game  of  Africa  and  Asia/' 


George  E.  Woodberry's  "North 
Africa  and  the  Desert/'  a  pic- 
turesque and  poetic  account  of 
experiences  in  Tripoli 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  the  world.  The 
masques,  the  caf^s,  the  wonderful  dancing  of  the 

Touareas. 

Lt*-Commander 

D.  Pratt  Mannix's  article: 

The  Light  Cavalry  of  the  Seas 

The  part  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers  play  In  a 
naval  battle.    Uluatrated. 

A  New  Field  for  Mountaineering 
by  Elizabeth  Parker 

The  great  snow-clad  heights  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west*  one  of  the  most  fascinating  climbing  regions 
ol  the  world.     Illustrated. 


Storiej 

George  T. 
vivid  pictu 
ness,  and 
Prince  and 
in  your  th< 
— Kathari 
"Raw  Proa 
charming  s 
dleWest,-* 
WoodPan< 
Gordon  H. 
pation,"  ar 
career  of  \ 
tired  sambi 


Subm^sptiona  to  Scriboor'a  MrngMxino  mmy  begin  with  any  number. 
«  year,  is  everywhere  maintained.  Remittances  by  drait,  express  < 
rency  if  sent  by  registered  mail.  No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  pot 
postal  union  single  subscriptions  $4.00. 

CJiarles  Scrit^ner's  Sons,  FIftli  > 
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It  isnH  Friday 


Some  Coming  NunAers 


FooVm  NmAer.  Now  on  sale  ev- 
erywhere. 

FemmMi  NmAer.  Tlie  secret  of 
IVoman  at  last  revealed. 

RmUroai  Nwmber.  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  Number. 

1950  Nmmher.  A  glimpse  into 
the  Future  for  ten  cents. 

Higkknw  Nwmher.    Brainy. 

OU'FoMkkMiNmiher.  Looking 
backward. 


No.  It's  Tuesday  that 
Life  comes  out.  By  be- 
coming a  regular  sub- 
scriber, however,  you  will 
not  have  to  think  about 
the  days  of  the  week. 


/ 


free 

A    co|>y    of    the    wonderful 
little  pocket  or  miniature    ^y 
of   Life,   reeking  with   av 
wit,    printed    in  J^. ' 


^ 


Enclonetl 

find  One  I>c*l- 

lar.  (Canadian 

91.11.     Poreitu 

91.S6).    8«nd  Ura 

for  three  munthn  v* 


/ 


colors,  lent  any- 

where     for 

a  two-cent 

stamp. 
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Open  only  to  new  anbncriben: 
•rriptton  renewed  at  thU  rate. 


Ohey  That  Impulse 
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riess  Publicsitioni 

he  A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY 


>f  B 


USin^ 


fice 


and 

iM  |V»,h|  miytt 

-  men  in  fill  liriij.i,  n\\*\  po«i- 
.     dYRTEM     U|»    to     19  14. 

junction  in  b«i-'n**««  mwl 

kvijs  vi«-iir»j-   it-'w    tir»  very  lot'"*   ..-.-.-. ►»■... 

principlea  of  raansgiement,  tm  <- 

diatiibulioTi,  «t<?.,  are  ftpphtd 

of  bii-irHtB,      173   ^t«,  prumi" 

i  ars*  expirfpnce  t«-ll  ji'wt    »^  .'^■i^- 

4>  they  do  it.  »nd  M'Ay.  Gi<.e« 
1  w*yi  af  doini:  your  prvaurt 
■<bow<t  ftftch  man"!  duttcs  and 
*;  d^ftae.  th*  principle  back  of 
'  ratbvwd  fnnk  CboimmU  of  btuU 
.^d  fur  ImowfllAtA  rsfannn,  Tbin 
Mine*     lOlA  pttc**.  «HmHii«Bt  •la*^ 


hftlf'Moraeev.      lYir«-«lt 
tC»Di*dft  Slid  Pbreiipk  tS)}. 


BtuiDess  Corre- 
ipondence  Libraiy 

A  thorough  and  coovplete 
work  «-in  buflinesv  l«tt«;r  writ- 
ii.jj  «.*  b©  referred  to  wb«a 
»'ri(;9iv(  or  u*inp  letters. 
Sho«  3  bow  tobaiLd  Dp  •  traoff, 
cofivindog'  lotten  on  nny 
k  ind  ol  bwiMM  proipoRlcion' 
how  tom«kettpfttiMllinB'U»t 
—how  to  drpQlftriac— how  to 
f,*<t  DiulJtnv  pownr-bow  to  baD> 

■  •ctaal  l»Li*n  Ui«t  hon  pold  bis  or*  tvprodoctd; 


■wtt(»^««UBi^|blM  Mil 


The  Knack 
of  Selling 


!?■( 


lar  OEMfi  l»  Ml  B>iri». 
a  tlwtvturh.  <l«w^ 

ili^fWMl  mmmIb 
n  hl«S-cn^ltadc 


THE  SYSTEM 


14  ^\1/  Ttf\f\§tQ.*^  A  famoui  mHm  ©I  ti 
n  \^  VV  •DI./v/fVjD     e«  per wnew  am  p*Tt* 


Each  booik  i«  well  written— and  take*  np  thoroashly  and  completely  a  deAnlte 
ttieoretkal— but  conci«e  and   practical.     Tb«ra  ia  a  boi»k  for  iHe  T*tmi\  tnmr^ 
plaiH.    OniB  for  tha  banker,  eontalninir  cocnpliete  plana  and  campaisrta  Utr  inei 
Book!  for  tb«  Ufa  Irmoranec,  ftrv  invurance  and  real  eaUte  »al«9wnan.    %\  *"" 
btwad  and  Uatad  uotlmda.  aebMBwa  and  |i4an«  of  •hr«w<].  sw^^oaftol  m«^  *a  * 
Inm  FMon^  in  »aan  atcii.    Yvar  <Jxik^— fr**  wf  chary    m  <th  a  r«>r  «  ■< 
FAtTTOBf ,  tlwHaaaalae  alMatiaaaamiU    flutMcr^yiiM  ac&a, 
t— n«ir  to  Inenaaa  Your  Salat  ■    Oac 

»  lucniatii  a  Bank 'a  Pyaata  t    Uaa 

tiM  tka  CarVWorii     |l-Kw 

•  ^&ka  «9  ih*  3tora 
■lfi»laBaal,a  IVvlVt 
ra  Ufa  laaoranc* 


This 
Coupon  Now- 


A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANT, 
Wafratb  A«e.  •»<!  Mtauea  St..  Ckieni* 

I  iVi  :  '  ''i  t)i<'  ho.tk?!  and  matrn' 

H'f  ^'«-.   ri«  isi'.i  i.cri«l  fiill  in- 

t*'  '    llljow  t^i  V  win  Ih  Ip  mr<j 

til..      ,  ......  ^  uca*  t*r  a  liirgtr  taUrv^ 

1  uni  u^^iAt  (lo  Mi>liirat«uii   to  purtfliaie.^ 
Cbe«k  liara 

G    Library  &f  Bnalnaaa  Fmetl^w 
(10  vol*  J 
Q  BualBaM  Man**  Library  liovala^ 
n   PiMte—  Corranofidanea  Library 
G  ButntM  AAninlatratlM 
n  Tba  KnaA  af  SaUln^  r«  «ol.  ) 

n  Tba  final oeat  Man*!  Bneydoipedla 
(I  Villa. ) 

D  **How~B(wka^* 

□  %m%M,  Ch«  Ifatasinaof  BiMinaM. 
_  ABiariean  ISdiiion 

□  flTVTBH,  Ihe  Mana  (ne  o  f  Uoal  nea*, 
EncHah  edltkm 
□  rACTOIiT.  the  MacBslM  ofMan- 


fnnciaoTy,  that  Oi«r  OMI 

ttrie.!  <  «ba  imir- 

d  to  y-  SYsmtH 

— - — ,„  I  hayedo  help  oth» 

Bfvdobettartliathini:*  ::  _  .  do  Taar^ 
ly  vnih^crTption  ^U>— Cau^Oii,  ^^<>-f«>raiA 
CttUMLnca,  1^.00, 


FACTORY 


Cxniotriai.  fSjM. 
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FACTORT,  tba  MaC«* 
»iu*  of  Xaaacaaiaae  la 
a  m  iM*  t  h  I  y  i»iM|ra».iii« 
derotad  tv  tJba  btlataatt 
of  «Mniilaat«f«c«  Iti 
0m«nu.    CeiQtaiiift  arti^ 

t\v9     tm     eutt(nc    nut*. 
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IffeatJona  ttiat  bava  bMB  warki4  «M>t«a4  Mod 
-raa^ly  to  apply  to  yaor  ova  daOv  wiMiiiwi^ 
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Pttblished  Only  i  Few 
Montks  Afo — 


"WAcn   III 
doubt  —  /  look 
in  the  Siandard!  " 


MORE  Words  Defined— 

Over  450,000  living  words^ — many  thou- 
sands more  ihan  any  other  dictionary — 
are  spelled,  pronounced,  and  explained, 

"  It  makea  til  other  dictionariet  look  c^\e  ind  iniitnificant 
betide  it.**— PVo/l  Kirchw^y,  Cotumbie  Univeriily  School 
o(  Law.  Nfew  York. 

MORE  Illustrations— 

Over  7,000  Illustrations,  including  many 
full- page  plates,  some  in  over  forty  colors; 
one  plate  alone  cost  $5,000  to  produce. 

"  Th«  Irealett  book,  the  Bible  alone  excepted*  the  wortd 
hM  yet  teea^"— Richard  M.  Mmmm,  Headmatter,  WiUw-in 
Pcoo  Charter  School  Uoundcd  1689),  Pbllftdebbia,  ?m, 

MORE  New  Features— 

[Entire  vocabulary  in  one  alphabetical 
order  (no  confusing  **  divided  pages/' 
supplement,  or  addenda);  Day-by-Day 
History  of  the  World ;  two  Keys  for  Pro- 
nunciation; latest  Official  Census  of  Pop- 
ulations ;  and  many  other  new  features. 

**Thtt  irett  work  can  not  fail  fo  be  a  diiiinct  contribution 
to  Engliab  acholarthip.*' -FA«lan<^«r  F.  Ciaxtott^  United 
Siste«  Commiftioner  of  Education. 

MORE  DICTIONARY 

than  was  ever  before  concetved  and  car- 
ried into  execution.  You  must  see  it  to 
know  what  a  veritable  wonder-book  it  is, 

**  Yon  have  AivcQ  ua  a  biolraphical  dictianaryp  a  leafraphi- 
cal  tAsetteer,  and  an  encyclopedia  under  the  fuiie  o(  ao 
Eagltah  dictionary.  Your  dictionary  will  for  me  lupenede 
ftcveral  dtctionarie*  (bai  I  have  been  oblitfcd  to  u»e  tofether 
in  order  lo  gain  ihe  infc^rmation  now  fucniihed  in  thia  one 
yolttiae*'*— *r.  H,  P.  F&ancm^  Preaident,  Brown  Untvcr^ 
•ify»  Prckv^idcnce,  R.  I. 

SEND  FOR    THE   FREE   DESCRIPT/VE    BOOK 

'  8iio  snd  maili  ihia  Coupon  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a  book  of  venf 
iiiter«aciiif  (acta  coDceminf  tbit  ilreat  work,    Stfiid  tk«  Cta^tm  i^^dmy^ 
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STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

6»000  copies  ordered  by  Great 
Britain;  1,000  by  Japan,  and 
orders  coming  from  practically 
every  other  great  nation. 

Endorsed   by  the   Americao 

!)eop!e,  bought  and  used  by  the 
eading     European     rulers*    it 
stands  supreme  as 

The  One  World-Wide  Aothority 
on  the  English  Language 
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The  Attack  and 
Defense  of  Little  Round  Top^  Gtettysbu 

By  Firsi  Lkuienani  OUoer  Wllkox  Norton 

THIS  BOOK  is  not  a  history  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburs,  bat  only  of  tktfa 
on  and  around  Little  Round  Top,  the  key-point  of  the  battle  on  tbe  waaam 

THE  OBJECT  of  this  account  by  an  eye-witness  and  participant  is  . 
errors  of  the  leading  historians  in  stating  that  General  Wanen  took  Am  J 
bility  of  detaching  Vincent's  brigade  and  conducting  it  to  Little  RcNi 
shows  that  such  historians  as  Swinton,  Doubleday,  Walker.  Hunt;  Da  Tp 
Powell  and  Stine  were  mistaken  in  their  statements  and  that  Vincent  I 
sponsibility  of  taking  his  brigade  out  of  Barnes*  division,  conducted  it  J_ 
Round  Top,  placed  it  in  the  position  where  it  fought  without  aaaialaasaetJI 
Warren  or  any  staff  officer.  * 

THE  WARREN  LETTERS.  Chapter  VII  contains  nineteen  lettenfaeaC 
Warren  and  one  from  Lieutenant  Roebling,  of  Warren  Is  staff  wiitlan  la  C 
Porter  Farley  on  the  subject  of  the  Battle  of  Little  Round  Top.  The^  Av 
Warren  never  claimed  to  have  detached  Vincent's  brigade.  On  die  eooln 
sajTs  in  one  letter,  apparendy  with  some  sarcasm,  **!£  I  detached  ^noent*8  li 
I  don't  recollect  it,"  These  letters  are  a  great  contribution  to  history. 

THE  BOOK  contains  all  the  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  of  the  troops.  Unii 
Confederate,  engaged  in  this  part  of  the  batde,  taken  from  the  Rebellion  Ri 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Large  octavo,  illustrated,  handsomely  bound  in  clodi,  350  pp.,  $2.00;  by  mail 
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1.  My  new  book.  "  CnitHMS 
Homsct,"  containing  62  pages 
working  house-designs,  with 
floor  plans  and  full  details — 
122  illustrations. 

2.  Personal  advice  from  us  on 
any  question  of  home-buildins. 
furnishing,  gardening  or  hand- 
icraft free. 

\\  3.  THE   CRAFTSMAN  for  four  months*   trial  (regular 

r  price  $3.00  a  year). 

*,  We  do  this  aimply  because,  having  new  and  enlarfed  facilitiet.  we  wiA 

to  introduce  our  pmraonal  tcrvice  and  our  miblication  to  about  5.000 
more  person*.  We  send  THE  CRAFTSMAN  to  any  address  you  specify. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN, 

Tim  Cn^man  BuUJlng,  New  York  Cup. 
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four  monl/u  an  J  "  CtafUman  Houm». " 
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Poai  Office Slak. 


Yearlj  Subscription  Price  Three  Dollers  ($3.00) 
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Can  You  Make 


An  acri>fiLiri*' 

A  IxM^k  ciiHc 

\  hw-ll  ring  i>f  ji  Limp  light 

with  t'Ictirtcity 
A   r*fjukry    h«msc   (or  your 

chickens 
Extm  mone)'  at  home 
A    pt^^it   fmm  your   bftck 

lU  expeas« 

■',  ■       ■  line  lauocb 
\  >ir-  I.  ^n 

]!,,  .ritive  work  OQ  leaib- 

er»  copper,  etc 
Irish  Crochet  ]mcc 
A  dnriis 
A  room  hiirmonioujJy  ftcc- 

onlcd  and  ftimislicd 
Can  yuu  buiUi  a  real  oimp 
Tim  you   lighl  a  cunp  by 

electricity 
L'aa  you  raise  animaU  for 

money 
Can  you  keef»  bees 

Send  tbe  coupon  without 
numey  for  the  wmy  iv  d>> 
these  tblnjc?  and  ihouvutds 
It  I  m  these  t( 

\  rod   to   you 
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When   You   Were   a    Boy 


fciow  you  wanted  to  build  a  boat — how  you 
Itered  with  boards  and  planks?  It  was 
[perfectly  natural  then  for  you  to  want  to 
do  that,  because  you  had  within  you  then 
the  constructixe  s[>irit  that  is  a  boy's 
ver>-  life. 

Give  your  boy  a  chance  to  build  a  boat- 
to  make  a  table  for  his  mother.     It  teaches 


him  that  sure  touch  of  the  hand  and  that 
mental  discipiine  that  are  essential  to  con- 
structive effort.  It  teaches  him  to  feel  the 
pleasure  of  things  well  done^to  accomplish 
things — to  act. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  new  education  is  the 
training  of  the  mind  through  the  hand,  and 
that  true  spirit  is  carried  out  in  the 


Library  of  Work  and  Play 


t  it  does  for  the  bo>  it  will  do  for  the  girl,  loo. 
it  opens  new  possibilities  of  mind  and  hand 
the  grown*up. 
n  storj^  form  it  teUa  tbe  wonders  of  the  world^^f 
\eropIanes  and  Gyro^icnpc — of  the  sun  and  moon 
nd  stars — of  animal  and  plant  life — of  hcBt — ^and 
Kht — and  sound — stories  for  young  and  for  older 
r<»lk5»  told  in  such  fa^ihion  that  the  boy  and  girl 
[ust  use  eye  and  car  and  hand  to  learn.     The  boy 
liat  builds  an  aerof)lane  understands  more  of  aerial 


na\igation  that  a  hundred  books  can  teach.  It's 
not  a  work  of  questions  and  answers  or  an  encyclo- 
pedia— ^l>ut  with  the  help  of  its  guide  and  its  index 
you  can  6nd  in  it  the  axiswer  to  i8,ooa  questions. 


Scad  Uircnilpon  to^y  for  I  he  whole  set  on 
approval. atrchargesprrija id .  L»Hik  it  over 
-—-play  witb  iU  pLaos  AaA  idcj-i.  1/  you 
*4on"l  find  Ihit  you  jjet  from  them  'wjmc- 
^-Mitt  iavalua.ble  tbat  you  CAirnot  potsibly 
mtfiL  ehevbere--if  you  doo't  6iid  tbem  fuU 
^>F  id«ftf  for  younelf'— amd  tbem  b«ck  at 


nVnltiinAc  Thoujands  of  psgcs^  two  tbousftod  fiw  hun- 
f  tlllUllc*  (J  red  picture* — omiiy  ia  color— cnunined 
full  of  advc,  tunes  in  learning  for  tbe  wbok  family — ooverixi- 
carpentry— elcctricity-^ardcBiiis^home     ducoratioa— 
k«usekecpiiif—nnechaDic«—Deedlecrmft— outdoor  tporu 
— outdoor   work— workinj!   in  metaisi,  wilb  a 
plcte  guide  And  index  to  the  wbole  work.  ^hmMmi 

Whole  Set  on  Approval  FREE  X  £Si£ 


^uru  to  M^r  pufe— try  any  of  the  thini:^ 
^otd  aboirL  IlTt*»  not  more  fun  for  you 
"^bia  a  gune  of  jiotf— and  if  iL*«  not  more 
Wal  education  lor  tlie  youngsters  than  a 
VDOittli  at  school,  iend  tbe  books  back  4 1 
«iir  expense. 

DOUBLXDAY.  PAOE  A  CCX 
Garden  City*  New  York 
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It  is  Easy  to  Get  by  Pa 
Post  Over  a  Score  o^  7 
New  Books  on  Apprt 


Psychology  and  Social  Sanity 


Bj  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG  Just  Out. 

Author  of  Ptychotogy  an  J  Induttrial  £ffiei»ney,  Clc. 

DO  YOU  BELIEVE: 

That  the  more  the  Sex  Question  is  discussed,  the  higher  will  be  the  sU 

the  public  morals  in  practice? 
That  the  laborer  would  be  more  content  under  socialism  than  he  is  \ 

present  government? 

DO  YOU  KNOW: 

That  advertising  by  brute  force  (large  space)  does  not  pay?    That 

subtler,  more  incisive  advertisements  that  bring  results? 
That  our  present  jury  system  is  on  the  whole  accurate  and  efficient? 
That  women  are  naturally  not  qualified  to  serve  on  juries? 
Professor  MUnsterberg  writes  of  his  book  as  follows: 

*  'Psychology  and  Social  Sanity/  is  meant  as  the  closing  link  in  the  chain  of  popular  books  v 
written  on  the  application  of  modem  psychology  to  the  practical  tasks  of  life.  Now  I  come  finollr 
general  question,  how  psychology  can  help  us  in  setting  social  problems  and  can  contribute  toward  m 
and  social  soundness.     I  hope  confidently  that  it  will  prove  the  most  popular  of  the  whole  scL"    N 


By  the  mmihor  mi  ' 
thm   - 


The  Carpenter  and  the  Rich  Man 

By  BOUCK  WHITE 

"Camarado.  this  is  no  bock, 

"}\  ho  touches  this,  touches  a  man/' 

So  said  Walt  Whitman  in  "Leaves  of  Grass,''  and  it  is  just  as  true  of  **The  Carpenter  an 
Man''  as  it  was  of  Whitman's  famous  volume.  For  this  book  presents  a  new  and  thoroughly  mode 
tation  of  the  character  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  —  that  of  a  fighter  against  oppression  —  a  passi 
pathizer  with  the  poor  against  the  might  of  riches.  Here,  indeed,  you  feel  that  you  are  touching 
was  the  Savior.     It  is  a  plea  for  the  christianizing  of  the  labor  movement.     Net  $1.25.      Just  Out. 


The  Joby  The  Man^  The  Boss  ^' 


DR.  KATHEROfE  M.  H.  I 
•mi  ARTHUR  NEWO 


This  book  will  help  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  job.     It  is  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  chj 
iu  the  department  of  a  business.     It  reduces  to  a  science  the  difficult  art  of  hiring  and  firing.     ] 
boss  how  to  analyze  men  so  that  he  can  decide  for  what  they  are  best  suited.    It  tells  him  how 
human  energy  the  waste  effort  of  the  right  men  in  the  wrong  position.     Net  $1.50;   Leather,  ! 
Just  Out. 


That  Farm 

By  HARRISON  WHITTINGHAM 

**If  business  interferes  with  your  farm  life— give  up 
the  business,'*  says  Mr.  Whittingham.  He  did,  and  is 
not  only  a  better  man  physically  and  mentally  for  it,  but 
made  money  on  the  transfer.  He  tells  here  how  he  did 
it.    Illustrated.   Net  $1.20.    Just  Out. 


Building  by  a  Buili 

By  BENJAMIN   A.  HOWES 

A  book  that  tells  the  layman  how  to  bai 
speedily  and  well;  told  by  a  contractor  eng 
knows  not  only  the  best  methods  of  constn 
knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  contractor's  trad 
Illustrated.     Net.  $1.20.     Just  Out. 
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The  Pleasures  of  a  Book  Collector 

Bni  canV€iMser  has  developed  the  amcaing  fad  thai  annmg  ihm 
I  of  our  best  magazines  about  60%  are  not  served  by  any 
ires,  and  12%  more  are  not  served  by  adequate  booluiores  where 
I    can    find    new    books,    or     can     see     and    browse    among     thenu 

t  have  you  heard  like  strains  before    This  picture  of  a  ^Speedy  Sinrite." 

t  evening  she  had  four  throbbing  Roscoes  curled  up  among  her  Sofa  Pillows. 

lad  to  bat  up  short  and  easy  ones  for  this  Bunch,  as  they  came  from  the  Wholesale  District. 

n  they  began  to  distribute  political  Bromides,  the  artful  Minx  sat  clear  out  on  the  edge  of  the  chair 

I  to  be  simply  pop-eyed  with  Ardor. 

Of  course  there  is  only  one  man  who  could  have  written  that, 
he  who  made  us  chuckle  in  "Fables  in  Slang"  and  "Knocking 
the  Neighbors''— our  old  friend  George  Ade.  He's  at  it  again  and 
has  called  his  new  collection 

Ade'8  Fables 

It  isn't  all  in  the  spelling.  There  are  any  number  of  "humorists" 
who  can  plant  capital  letters  ail  over  the  page  and  mutilate  words 
beyond  possible  recognition.  And  there  are  a  number  of  fellows 
who  use  picturesque  slang.  George  Ade  does  both  and  is  yet  in  a 
class  with  neither.  He  is  the  only  one  who  possesses  the  secret 
of  that  combination  of  capital  letters,  fricasseed  English,  genuine 
humor,  and,  above  all,  shrewd  observation.  Illustrated  by 
John  T.  McCutcheon.    Net  Si.oo     Just  Out. 


c  of  Scotland  Yard 


By 
THOMAS  W.  HANSHEW 

iventures  in  detection  are  related  in  a  manner  quite  comparable  to  the  adventures  of  SlKrlock  Holmes.    And  Cleek  is,  like 
ihnes  always  a  real  personality,  and  therein  distiacuiahed  from  the  ordinary  detective  of  (fiction."  —  Cleveland  Plaim  DeaUr. 
it  entertaining  series  of  sketches.    The  author  leads  his  readers  along  very  cleverly  to  an  unexpected  denouement  which  will 
hrin  those  who  love  detective  stories." — New  York  Herald. 
ptsodes  are  excellent  dt'tective  yams,  properly  poaliag  and  exciting.*'— The  New  Yoric  Sim.  lUmm,  Mai  $1.25 


I  18  a  Dream 

mCHARDCURLE 

don  Timfs  says: 
re  is  scarcely  a  tale  in  all 
of  them  that  does  not 
(  ap)>etite  for  another 
record,  another  mental 
T  curious   psychological 

Mr.  Curie  nearly  always 
u  right  in  the  midst  of 

brutal  life,  but  in  close 
h  some  curious  sombre  or 
ve  mind."    Net  $1.35 
Just  Out. 

eph  Conrad 

RICHARD  CURLE 

Wells,  Galsworthy.  Huneker. 
ifiord.  on  the  other  side.  Hidrk- 
Mendten.  and  others  in  this 
ire  proclaimed  Conrad  to  be  one 
t  authors  of  all  time, 
irle  has  written  a  sympathetic 
Mr.  Conrad  and  it  gives  a  ver>' 
picture  of  the  man  who  has 
■M  written  some  of  the  finest 
in  the  English  language.  Net 
dy  in  May. 


The  Drama  League 
Series  of  Pla]rs 

VoL  L  ^'Kiodliii^ 

By  Charles  Kmijob 
htrodactsoo  by  Clayton  tUmillMi 

VoLIL  "A  TkMttiid  Tem 
A|*" 

B J  Percy  MacKAje 

latrodocliMi  by  Cluyftoa  HaMillM 

RMdyAprilMi  

VoLllL  'The  GmtGaleoto'' 

Bj  JoM  EdMfamy 
R«njy  May  Ml 


Vol  IV.   •Tke  Sonken  BeD'' 

By  Gerfaert  Heuptmaim 

Vol.  V.  "Her  Hosfcaiia's  Wife'' 

By  A.  E.  TkooMM 

Introduction  by  Waltor  PridMrd 
Eaton 

VoLVL   "Man  Goet  Rrrf' 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jooes 
Each  r^hunm,  not  75  conts 


Saint  Louis: 
A  Civic  Masque 

By  PERCY  MACKAYE 

In  the  end  of  May  19 14 
the  isoth  aniversary  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Louis  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  pageant  and  a 
masque  —  the  pageant  to 
represent  the  historical 
figures  and  forces  that 
have  developed  the  city,  the 
mask  to  set  forth  in  symbolic 
form  the  national  and  uni- 
versal meanings  of  the  page- 
ant. It  is  poetic  in  form  and 
broad  in  its  conception  —  a 
gorgeous  spectacle  with  a 
cast  of  nearly  7,500  persons. 
In  boards  Net  $1.00.  Ready 
May  9th. 
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VjUu 

The  Parcel  Pott 

ii  M  our  plan  undmr  ihm  oppartmmHm  dk 
thm  nmw  Paremi  Po9i  Imw   to  pmi    mio  tk 
of  thm  Mwnty^d  pmr  cent,   of  pooplm  mi 

The  Panama  Canal 


iJ^SI  The  Mexican    People:  Their    Struggle 

l7«>A^^vn  ^y  ^  GUTIERREZ  de  LARA  and  EDGCUMB  PINCHa 

JT  F Ct^ai/IIl     Thm  Trum  Story  of  thm  Moxiean  Rooolution  toid  by  a  io^dmr  mi  tka  Mt 

'  The   Author  Says:— 

"Again  and  again  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  Sonora,  I  cross-examined  the  i 
ranks  as  to  the  real  motives  which  prompted  them  to  risk  their  lives  under  a  Villa,  a  Ma 
Carranza.  The  answers  were  unmistakably  uniform  and  concise  — *Land.'  It  is  the  land 
wants.  It  is  the  land  he  will  have.  To  him  all  roads  that  lead  to  the  land  are  good,  all  «. 
He  cares  not  who  is  president,  who  makes  the  laws,  so  that  he  may  have  the  land:  and  tk 
ment  that  blindly  refuses  to  give  him  the  age-long  desire  of  his  heart  will  last  no  longer  thaa 
or  a  Huerta.*' 
Charles  A.  Beard:  Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University,  says: — 

"Holding  as  I  do  with  my  coUeaKuc  Professor  Seligman.  that  economic  forces  are  the  chief  causes  of  historic  mimii 
that  there  roust  he  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  justification  of  Mr.  De  Lara's  thesis  that  the  contest  in  Mexico  is  a  —ygWb 
rianism  and  feudalism.  At  all  events,  those  who  hold  the  current  American  myth  that  thousands  of  breve  men  afcCai 
lives  in  Mexico  for  the  sheer  love  of  folly  and  turmoil  and  for  no  abiding  purpose  will  now  have  to  meet  M  r.  De  Lara's  Mil 
or  hold  their  peace  henceforth."  Just  Out.  Illostrated.  N 

By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN,  Aathor  of  -OIm 
Goremmeiit.'* 
The  book  oo  the  Cmnal  with  CoL  Goothab's  O.  IC 

''Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  Panama  Canal;  more  of  them  will  imdoulitedlT  1 
among  them  all  this  volume  will  hold  its  place  and  interest  as  just  what  it  is  intended  to  l>e^-the  pr 
of  what  James  Bryce  has  called  *the  greatest  liberty  man  has  ever  taken  with  nature.'  This  not  on 
the  author  deals  with  the  [stupendous  technical  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  in  a  way  that  the  1 
fully  and  easily  under8tand,'but,  above  all,  because  there  is  in  his  pages  a  ringing  note  of  patriotic  pi 
of  rejoicing  over  what  America  has  wrought. 

''Fortifications,  the  permanent  government  of  the  zone,  the  possibilities  of  the  canal  in  the  wo 
and  politics,  the  question  of  tolls,  our  own  commercial  prospects  and  opportunities — all  this  is  coi 
the  author's  unfailingly  light,  interesting  way.  This  is  'popularization'  at  its  very  best.  The  illost 
numerous  and  good." — New  York  Tribune,     Illustrated.     Net  $1.35.     Second  Large  Printing.    Just 

America  and  the  Philippines         just  out.       b,  car 

What  the  United   Sutes  has  done  for  the  PhifipptaeK 

In  15  years  of  the  United  States'  occupation  the  trade  of  the  blands  has  trebled. 

There  are  miles  of  good  roads  where  not  one  before  existed. 

Where  two  thirds  of  the  population  was  sickly  but  a  few  years  ago,  now,  thanks  to  sanitary  me 
death  rate  has  been  reduced  more  than  one  half. 

And  so  on  the  story  goes.  Everywhere  new  methods  have  produced  wonderful  results.  The  bo< 
story  of  the  American  occupation  and  shows  what  a  wonderful  future  the  islands  have.    Illustiated. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Tropics  ..S:!?^?^^!^:^*;^ 

Thm  Story  of  thm  Dmomlopmmnt  of  a  Croat  Concmm—Thm  Unitmd  Fruit  Conmmt^ 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  planned  to  describe  big  businesses  whose  histories  and  operations  c 
should  interest  the  public.  It  is  planned  as  an  open  and  above  board  presentation  frankly  putting  forth  tl 
ing  points  of  large  business  enterprises.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  publishers  that  a  series  of  books  th 
will  possess  an  interest  and  have  a  real  value  not  only  for  those  who  are  investors,  but  also  for 
which  is  demanding  that  far-reaching  corporations  shall  ^ve  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Illostrated. 

The  Tree  Guide  bjjuuaellenrogers         The  Bojr^s  Camp  Bo 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  guide  has  been  com-  By  EDWARD  CAVE 

piled  giving  not  only  illustrations  but  complete  descrip-  A  book  that  tells  every  thing  that  a  bo} 

tions  of  the  trees  of  the  country  in  pocket  form.  32  to  know  about  camping  in  large  or  small  gr 

illustrations  in  colors,  many  in  black  and  white.    Cloth.  a  scout  master  of  experience.  Illustrated.  Nc 

Net  $!.oo.     Leather.  Net  $1.25.     Ready  in  May.  Ready  May  9th. 
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7omp€my'9  boak»  through  ihm  mad  at  ehmaply  and  with  mvry  opportunity  of  Mmimction 
wouid  have  if  they  woere  in  a  large  city,   with    the  underetandbkg  that  eueh  a»    are 

td  may  be  returned.  Here  are  booke  which  we  think  you  will  like:  Try  our  Pareei 
and  eee  how  it  worke.    Douhieday,   Page   A   Comptiny  have    direct    deaiinge  already 

r  thoatand  huyere,  and  it  would  he  a  pieaeure  if  we  might  add  your  name  to  that 
Thim  enables  you  to  send  for  our  books  €md  to  examine  them   before  buying. 


rod 


Author  of 


By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

'Monaieur  Bmaucairm,**  **Thm  Cmntlmman  from  Indiana,**  mtc. 


ever  were  a  boy,  or  had  one,  or  if  you  remember  your  scalawag  brother  in  those 
Q  his  last  pair  of  short  trousers  were  fast  becoming  inadequate,  then  the  ejcploits 
regenerate  Penrod  will  recall  some  of  the  most  harrow^ing  yet  amusing  experiences 
fe.  Perhaps,  like  Penrod,  the  young  scion  of  your  house  indulged  in  tar-fighting, 
curdling  literary  endeavors  in  the  seclusion  of  the  bam.     Perhaps — but  why  go  on? 

all  boy  and  a  yard  wide.  When  a  boy  is  a  real  boy  there's  nothing  under  heaven 
>s. 

Read  what  a  father  who  has  several  Pen- 
rods  of  his  own  has  to  say: 

"It's  approaching  midnight  and  while  my  irrepressibk  ones  are 
asleep  I've  been  amusing  myself  more  than  I  can  tell  yon  by 
reading  the  latest  concernmg  Pernod.  It's  great  Yoa  see  at  times 


I've  been  in  the  position  of  the  suffering  Mr.  Schofield. 
lid  of  some  more  of  this  good  stuff- 


Get 


we  men  of  commercial  tile'need 

it  in  our  business  (as  our  brother  Hoosing  Ade  might  say  in  his  fable 
English.") 

Really  illustrated  by  Gordon  Grant. 
Just  Out.    Net  $1.25. 


II  of  the  Ages 


Bj  STANLEY  WATERLOO 

Amtkar  mi  "Thm  Story  of  Ab" 

igo  Prometheus  was  bound  by  the  gods  to  a  rock  in  the  Caucasus  because  he  brought  fire  to  suffer- 
ity.  You  don't  believe  that  story  now,  but  do  you  know  how  fire  was  discovered?  Scar  saw  apes 
aming  into  men.  He  used  first  the  crude  weapons  of  the  forest — then  stone  —  then  one  day  bronze 
sred.  He  saw  the  first  boat  accidentally  fashioned  by  lightning  and  lived  to  behold  the  Mediterranean 
I  sails  of  all  nations.  Hb  life  through  the  ages  tells  the  storv  of  the  human  race  —  the  fascinating 
e  descent  of  man.     Illustrated  by  Craig  Johns.     Net  $1.25.    Just  Out. 


larden  Doctor  By  prances  duncan 

r  Nature  will  cure  you  of  your  ills  far  better  than  any  doctor,  at  least  so  this  charming  young  lady 
le  exhausted  the  knowledge  of  science,  bat  remained  uncured.  Then  one  day  she  bethought  her- 
^rden  she  owned  but  did  not  cultivate.  Thither  she  went  and  straightway  her  whole  outlook 
changed — self-pity  was  changed  to  the  love  of  flowers  and  she  was  cured  once  and  for  all,  through 
:  with  Mother  Earth.    The  prescriber  of  the  cure,  then,  has  something  to  say.     Net  $1.00.    Just  Out, 


e  Loves  of  Ambrose 

By  MARGARET  VANDERCOOK      jMt  Out. 

lovel  with  its  description  of  the  Kentucky 
pringtime  and  the  gawky,  tender-hearted  boy 
From  one  girl  only  to  become  captive  to 
IS  a  good  deal  of  charm.  Ambrose  is  a 
1  attractive  character,  quick  in  sympathy 
landing,  interested  by  everyday  events.  A 
humor  and  a  fine  feeling  for  character.  The 
vie  is  strong  and  original  and  the  incidents 
have  every  semblance  of  reality."  New 
ft.   Illustrated  by  Gordon  Grant.  Net  $1.00. 
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Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  on  Approval  by  Parcel 
Post  the  following  books: 


It  i«  understood  that  If  the^'  do  ni>t  proxr  Mti<factoiy.  I  may 
rrtiini  them,  the  Mil  for  the  same  behif  caiicelle<1. 
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)urces  of  ^bur  Life 

through  the  thousands  of  magnificent 
pages  of  the 

few  Nature-Libr-aia^ 

$t    Beaatiftd  J^P"^       C»  w  •      •m,    J 

ttioe  Famous      y^r    ^"^^-   ^OT  a  Litnited 
it»  Kind  in     /m  Sale  Only 

^T—^^  Price    Reduced 
om  $68  to  Less  Than  Half 


peat  miM  of  material  in  The  Nature 
been  set  up  and  magnificently  iDustra- 
Idiatatfintitmade  17  vohmies.  It 
let  WUiouttaldngoutawocd— alet- 
-a  page — we  ha  ve  put  the  tame  plates 
rtaUe  vohmies.  And  this  we  have 
amply  by  using  an  extraordinaniy  Eght 
led  paper — expensive,  to  be  sure*  but 
bin.  We  found  that  those  who  o%vned 
wanted  to  read  them  day  by  day. 
t  want  heavy  boob  for  furniture  but 
oks  to  be  held  in  the  hand — to  be 
\  field — to  be  lovingly  read  and  be- 
■teo* 

r  everything  is  there — the  six  thousand 
le,  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 

ZIolor  Plates  Free 


nmety  text  pictures  are  there,  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  big  fuD  color  pictures  are  there — every  word 
of  brilliant  story — every  word  of  pricdess  index — 
every  word  of  scientific  knowledge.  Onlythepaper 
is  Kpiter^— and  where  the  old  heavy  sheets  made 
two  vohimes*  the  new  expensive  thin  sheets  make 
one.  And  yet  the  price  is  less  than  half.  Becaure 
we  were  able  to  get  diese  new  sheets  into  eight  vol- 
umes—and  becaure  the  first  sets  paid  for  the  cost  of 
the  odginal  plates,  we  were  able  to  offer  this 
present  edition  at  less  than  half  the  old  price. 
The  old  price  was  low — becaure  the 
is  no  other  work  like  this.  The 
new  price  is  so  low  that  there  who 
it  miss  something  very  worth 
while. 


^js^r> 


"^^^i^^^^^ 


The  Readen'  Serv'ict  will  give  inlbniMtion  about  t!be  UuM.  tutrnDcMftft  %k««o««* 
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BASIL  KING 

Author  of  "The  Inner  Shrine" 
etc.,  says: 

"Chance"  U  a  book  that  could 
have  been  written  by  no  one  but  a 
master — a  book  which  it  is  well-nigh  a 
duty  for  every  lover  of  good  writing 
to  read.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appealing  character  in  fiction  than 
Flora  dc  Barral,  nor  of  a  finer  one 
than  Anthony. 

''Chance'' 

By  Joseph  Conrad 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  Says: 

With  the  psychology  of  his  own  sex 
Mr.  Conrad  is  but  moderately  con- 
cerned, but  he  sees  through  women's 
thoughts  in  a  way  that  would  seem 
indelicate  were  it  not  so  gen- 
tle. .  .  .  The  plot  of  Xhance"  is 
genuinely  dramatic — as  life  b.  Life — 
like,  moreover,  is  the  quiet  manner 
of  its  out  working.  The  novel  fin- 
ished, one  seems  to  have  known 
Marlow  and  Powell  and  the  Anthonys 
and  the  Fynes  for  ages.  '*Chance"  is 
the  work  of  a  master,  a  book  to  read 
more  than  once  and  slowly.  Prac- 
tically all  the  elements  that  comprise 
human  life  have  been  moulded  into 
it,  and  they  cling  as  if  grown  there. 

''Chance'* 

By  Joseph  Conrad 

The  Nation,  London,  Eng.,  says: 

The  author's  achievement  lies  in  the 
magical  atmospheric  lighting  of  the 
whole  human  landscape.  All  the 
instruments  of  poetic  insight,  from 
irony  to  tragicl error,  are  used  in  turn 
in  "Chance"  by  the  artist  who  is 
at  his  highest  not  when  the  char- 
acters speak,  but  when  he  is  conjur- 
Infi  up  the  mirage  of  their  lives  in 
the  glass  of  men's  passions, 

"Chance" 

By  Joseph  Conrad 

J.  E.  SPINGARN 

Formerly   Professor  of  Comparative 

Literature   at    Columbia 

University,  says: 

Of  course  "Chance"  is  a  powerful 
book,  like  c\eryihing  Conrad  writes. 
This,  you  say,  is  literature!  this  is 
imagination!  this,  after  all  is  real 
English! 


"Chance'' 

By  Joseph  Conrad 

LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 
Author  of  "Joan  Thursday" 

"Chance,"  senw  to  be  an  extraordi- 
nary achievement,  a  book  of  tremen- 
dous power.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I 
am  fresh  from  the  reading,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  figures  of  De 
Barral,  Flora  and  Anthony  are  going 
to  haunt  me  for  yjars. 

I  fancy  you  will  find  few  writers 
who  will  deny  Conrad  his  preemi- 
nence. .  .  .  Arnold  Bennett,  I 
remember,  told  me,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  he  ne\'er  let  a  year 
go  by  without  reading  Nostromo 
through  and  through. 

"Chance" 

By  Joseph  Conrad 

The  Spectator  says: 

Sailormen  all  the  world  over  must 
thank  Mr.  Conrad  for  adding  to  his 
wonderful  gallery  two  such  splendid 
portraits  of  heroic  unselfishness  and 
simple  loyalty  on  Captain  Anthony 
and  Mr.  Charles  Powell  of  the 
"Ferndale." 

One  Reader  Says 

"Here  is  a  book  that  so  possesses 
my  mind,  though  I  finished  it  a 
month  ago,  that  the  story  of  Flora 
de  Barral  seems  to  be  in  some  way 
a  part  of  my  own  life.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  book  I  kept  telling  my- 
self that  I  was  not  greatly  inter- 
ested, yet  I  was  not  content  to  stop. 
Unconsciously  I  was  inserting  my- 
self into  the  narrow  little  lives  of 
the  Fynes,  into  the  strange  case  of 
the  Great  de  Barral,  into  the  blun- 
dering, triumphant  love  affair  of 
Flora  and  Anthony. 

'•Suddenly  I  was  part  of  it  all  the 
people  were  alive  and  real  and  the  full 
tension  of  the  mystery  thatgrowswith 
every  page  drew  me  in  and  swept  me 
on  to  the  re\'elation  that  is  like  a 
burst  of  sunshine  in  the  darkness. 

"In  one  tremendous  chapter  the 
scattered  threads  of  se\'eral  lives  are 
caught  up,  the  puzzle  of  fortuitous 
human  actions  pieces  itself  together 
into  an  unforgetful  piaure  and 
Chance,  that  unseen  dealer  of  the 
cards  of  life,  lays  his  hand  face  down 
upon  the  table  before  you.  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  I  shall  e\'er  forget  Flora 
de  Barral  and  her  amazing  k)ve 
story.  It  is  all  t(X)  human,  too  pa- 
thetic, too  bclievably  genuine  and 
likeable  to  forget. 


MARIA  THOMPSON 

Author  of  "The Metk 
"Amhtss  the  GU 

A  noble  piece  of  i 
theme.  I  don't  thin'i 
t  hai  read  »»  if  t  hey  •rci 
in  a  Rtory,  as  'XThaoct 
be  so  wonderfully  tott 
dent    and  intercit. 

"Chance" 

By  Ji^Mmph  Cos 

WINSTXMCM 
AtahowefThtb^A 

"I  have  long  beea  m 
work,  and  h  will  ■ 
happy  if,  through  yo 
books  shall  get  that  i 
which  they  so  richly  d 

"Chance" 

By  Jommph  Om 

TheEn^bahRm 

For  the  tntertwir.Ici 
here  presented  has  the 
se:)uence  and  unexpcc: 
ual  existence.  But  of  . 
two,  in  particular,  stiz 
de  Barral.  'The  Dam 
tain  Roderick  .\ 
Knight,'*  .  .  .  C 
ordinary  powers  of  c< 
and  iniaginatr\-e  psj 
gone  to  the  creat»'n 
figures.  .  .  .  And 
characters  must  be  a 
Conrad's  rarest  crea 
The  whole  book  is  in 
proportion  of  a  work 
he  is  one  of  the  really 
creators. 


A  new  book 

StilT«d 

tbe  r 

publics 

on  be 

of   tbe 

Atlan 

Net  SI. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  '*^?^.*='*' 


Out  out 


W.  W.  May  14 


Gentlemen: — 

Please  send  mr  on  an( 
post  copin  of  ••  I'hj 
Conrad.  It  b  undrn4< 
do  not  pruve  satasfart 
turn  them,  tbe  biU  for 
cancelled. 

Name 

Addrm 
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The  Ms.  for  this  story  came  through  the  San  Francisco  earth' 
quake  and  fire  and  was  not  discovered  until  years  afterward 


Frank 

NORRIS 


From  the  preface 
by  Charles  Q.  Norris 

Shortly  after  Frank  Norris's  death 
certain  publishers,  learning  of  the 
existence  of  a  completed  novel  from 
his  f)en,  desired  to  publish  it.  The 
manuscript — no  copy  of  which  had 
ever  been  made — had  been  packed 
away  in  a  crate,  and  was  in  storage 
in  a  large  warehouse  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine in  which  crate  among  many 
others  the  manuscript  had  been 
placed.  WTule  the  question  of 
opening  these  crates  one  by  one 
was  being  discussed,  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  occurred ;  the  ware- 
house burned  to  the  ground  and 
it  was  assumed  that  its  contents 
were  consumed  with  it.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  storage  company 
stating  that  certain  furniture  and 
boxes  had  been  moved  away  from 
the  warehouse  just  before  the  build- 
ing caught  fire.  These  had  been 
transferred  to  a  safer  place  and 
when  a  readjustment  took  place, 
it  was  discovered  that  a  few  of  the 
crates  had  not  been  prof)erly  la- 
belled and  the  contents  of  one  or 
two  of  them  failed  to  identify  the 
owner.  The  manuscript  of  "Vando- 
ver  and  The  Brute"  was  found,  but 
it  so  happened  that  the  signature  of 
the  title  sheet  had  been  cut  out  for 
the  sake  of  the  autograph.  The  mat- 
ter remained  unsettled  for  seven 
years  until  a  junior  member  of  the 
firm  one  day  began  to  read  the 
manuscript,  recognized  its  author^s 
style  at  once,  and  complete  identi- 
fication resulted. 


Vandover 

and 

The  Brute 

By  FRANK  NORRIS 
Author  of  "The  Pit,*"  "The  Octopus/'  etc 

VANDOVER  is  a  California  lad  who 
comes  East  to  Harvard.  After  gradu- 
ating he  takes  up  art  in  San  Francisco, 
and  then  begins  the  career  which  Frank 
Norris  puts  before  us  with  such  tremendous 
realism.  The  ideal  of  his  art,  his  love  for  a 
girl,  the  affection  of  his  only  parent,  his 
father,  and  a  ready  contrition  for  his  faults 
ally  themselves  against  the  growing  habit  of 
doing  the  easiest  thing,  of  depending 
upon  some  one  else  for  his  support,  the  love 
of  bodily  comfort,  and  the  fatal  facility  of 
shaking  off,  and  eventually  completely  forget- 
ting, the  reproaches  of  a  naturally  sensitive 
conscience. 

The  story  of  this  spiritual  fight  which 
Vandover  wages  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour, 
against  the  Brute  is  a  thing  that  lays  hold 
on  the  imagination  by  reason  of  the  weird, 
uncanny  form  which  the  Brute  takes 
in  Vandover's  mind.  Readers  of 
"The  Octopus,"  "The  Pit,"  "Mc 
Teague,"  etc.,  will  find  real 
pleasure  in  this  recover>' 
of  a  genuine  Norris  ^  ^•'*^^^^"^,c^* 
manuscript.  v^    ^^%'<v^ 
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Romances  of  Modern  Bu 

CHAPTER  V 

A  Hobby  that  Circled  the  Wor 


Rochester,  New  York,  is  not  one  of  those 
cities  designated  by  O.  Henry  as  the  hives  of 
American  romance;  but  that  the  metropolis  of 
u[jper  New  York  State  contributed  its  quota  of 
romance  is  conclusively  shown  in  this  account. 

In  Rochester,  some  years  ago,  as  in  most 
every  other  place,  there  were  mothers  who  took 
their  little  boys  to  have  their  pictures  taken; 
and  also  in  Rochester  were  boys  who  saw  in  the 
camera  and  dark-room  much  mystery  and  illu- 
sion. One  such  boy  was  particularly  insistent 
on  knowing  all  about  the  camera  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  dark-chamber.  His  curiosity 
wuuld  know  no  relief  until  the  photographer 
had  explained  some  of  their  secrets. 

This  boy's  name  was  George  Eastman. 

The  impedimenta  then  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  photographs  appalled  the  young 
man.  Being  of  an  investigative  turn  of  mind, 
he  sought  a  means  of  relief  from  the  burden  of 
the  wet-plate  process  then  in  vogue.  What  is 
known  as  the  dr>'  plate  had  been  invented,  but 
was  not  in  general  use.  Young  Eastman  de- 
cided to  manufacture  the  sensitive  medium. 
This  did  much  to  simplify  photography. 

Though  progress  had  been  made,  the  young 
man  felt  that  he  had  his  most  important  con- 
tribution to  photography  yet  to  make.  The 
idea  was  evolved  of  a  flexible  support  that 
could  be  rolled  upon  a  spool  and  take  the  place 
of  the  glass  support,  and  in  1884  the  roUable 
film,  with  a  roll-holder,  was  offered  for  sale, 
sun  young  Eastman  was  not  satisfied.  He  felt 
that  the  handicaps  in  the  way  of  amateur  suc- 
cess were  too  numerous.  Finally,  in  1888,  the 
camera  designed  exclusively  for  use  with  fibn 
was  made.  And  the  Kodak  was  given  to  the 
world. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher [)ractically  did  not  exist.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  market  for  the  Eastman  products  was 
a  problem.  How  was  the  young  inventor  to 
k  II  the  world  of  his  Kodak? 

In  1888,  there  had  been  few  great  advertis- 
ing^ successes  to  point  the  way.  Advertising. 
to  create  a  new  world-want  was  pioneer  work. 
But  George  Eastman  became  firmly  conWnced 
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)o  you  know  what  this 
mblem    stands    for? 


TX  means,  tigger,  better,  cleaner  business.  It  is  the  inspiring  insignia  of 
^  140  clubs,  "witn  a  memDersnip  or  over  10,000  earnest  men.  Learn 
^what  tlie  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  are  doing  for  lion-- 
esty  in  business,  for  more  systematic,  scientific  and  successful  methods  of 
distribution,  advertising  and  salesmanship.  Attend  the  Tenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  A. 

TORONTO 

JUNE  21-25,  1914 


Interesting  Program 

The  program  for  this  great  convention 
is  comprehensive  and  diversified,  cover- 
ing every  phase  of  modem  merchandising. 
The  sessions  -wtlII  he  addressed  hy  able, 
successful  men ;  open  meetings,  devoted 
to  a  "Wide  range  of  special  topics,  'will 
give  everybody  a  chance  to  ask  questions 
and  hear  his  own  problems  discussed  by 
the  men   who  have  met  and  solved  them. 


Edward  Molt  WooDey 

the  famous  writer  on  business  topics,  has 
made  a  study  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  A. 
and  their  w^ork,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  plans 
for  the  Toronto  Convention.  He  has 
embodied  the  result  in  a  little  book  ''The 
Story  of  Toronto.^  This  book  paints  a 
graphic,  inspiring  picture  of  w^hat  this 
great  movement  signifies. 


It  -will  be  sent  free  to  all  butineM  men  asking  for  it  on    tbeir  busineM  stationery — 
together  witk  detailed  facts  as  to  tke  convention  program  and  rates  for  accommodations 
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MAMACHUSSTTt,  Bostoa.  Huntbxton  Chomhcn. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Lanreit  Schoiil  of  Orjitofy.  L*»'  f  f    ■'     "  *  PHii|:«3cy 
in  Atnerkft.    Suniincr  Se«uoD*.  'tu  Sc(>t^ 
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Mf^  Bfl^Qintock's  S.  lor 

A  combaitation  of  ctiy  »nd  caunix>  Ltii 
teacberi  ia  kafiu^n.    Ke^iiient  %.ad  «_ 
Miss  Maev  Law 


MjissAait7scm,  Nitick, 

Walnut  HiU  School 

A   Collqre   Pirpamtoty   Scliool  for   GMa. 
BoAtoti.     Forty   Acres.    Athletk:    l^iettl*.     Ftw 
Diisium.  Miss  CoafAXT,  M 

%(ASSACiitrsrm»  Nonaft.      L50  Bik« 

Wbeaton  Colkec    fui  ib^',;^'.  JIS^I 

MAOAcinrsztTS.  Springfield. 

"The  Elms"  School  for   Gitb 
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BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR    YOUNG    WOMEN 

IMlb  jt*r 
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MASsAriirM-iTTs.  West  Nt-wton. 

Allen  School  for  Boys 

Where  l»<'>s  are  ina<le  self-reliant.  <cn'J  >ear.  Mo<lem 
ejiiipinent.  l're|>aration  for  ciiUe,;e  or  m  imtific  scluwl. 
Manual  training.  Athletic  fiel<N  SwimmiHi:  jMrol.  Sei  a- 
rHtesch<w>l  for  yoiin>r  !'«>>';  tVKKFTT  '^lAKR  .k»XES.  Di- 
reitor.  HoWAKD  Hkown  CiIBBS.  JleadmasnT. 


Massachusetts.  Wilbraham,  Box  290. 

"Wilbraham  Academy 

A  school  which  fits  bo>'s  for  useful,  sane  and  successful  living 
^  and  gives  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

Gaylobd  W.  Douglass,  Headmaster. 

f      Massachusetts.  Concord. 

IC*     ArkAr^nr^^.    Srhnnf    Preparation  for  all  colleges  and 

'  Extensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  athletic  fields. 
boud  tracks,  canoeing.  0£Fers  exceptional  opportunities.  Illustrated 
■      ■  •  ROGER  E.  E.  CLAPP,  Headmaster.  Box  C. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information 
about  schools. 


Massachusetts,  Boston.  565  Boylston  St.    (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

l-sUliliilieil  i8-.'R.     Prei«res  Ix'x- exiliisixeh  for 

MAs>.uHrsi:TTs  iNSTirni"  mj  ti-chnoi.ogy 

and  other  Svientifi-  bi-htxils.     livery  teauher  a  si>evialist. 

Fkankmn  r.  Kl-RT.  Princij.*!. 


Massachusetts.  Billcrica.    (20  miles  from  Boston.) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

For  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen.     A  country  school  with  every 
modem  equipment.     Booklet  upon  request. 

Alexander  H.  Mitchell.  Head  Master.  Box  W. 


I^NEW  HAMPSHIR^f 


New  Hampshirk,  Meriden. 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

a  hinh  gnde  preparatory  school  with  a  mo«lerate  hiitinn.  icad  year  open« 
Se]>t.  t6di.  Htifh  elevatinn.  Kight  buildintr^  iuoai.rr<i.  New  andsef«rate 
ilonnitories  fi»r  g\T\%  and  lioy*.  New  ijyinnasiiini.  Athletic  field.  Sch<".l 
famj.  i'llAKLKN  .VLDKN   Tkacy.  Princiikal. 


fesrr^EW  VOR^Kirtt 


PEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

83rd   year.       College    Preparatory   and    Business 
Courses.    Junior  Scho<4. 

Pkekskill,  New  York. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

C*  J^U^fm  Q^k^^^f  F<>R  MANLY  BOYS.  Special  opfwrtunitiet 
dt*  JOnn  S  OCnOOl  &»  quick  coUege  preparatioii.  MUitar)-  drill. 
^Mental  ditcipllne.  Gymnasium,  swimmini;  pool.  Athletic  Add.  Manly 
iporb  encouraged,  ymnufr  Hall,  a  seitaiate  school  for  boys  under  13. 
Suniiiicr  Seuion.    Catalogue. 

RIV.  W.  A.  Rannby.  A.  M..  Pd.  B..  Principal. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbffook  School  for  Boys  b^er^th^'thl^lu^ 

logue."  s'x^  ft.  elevation,  commanding  a  4o-mile  view  of  the  lludkun. 
90  miles  from  Ne«  York.  CumiJete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  |>re- 
pvalory.    Character  references  retiuired.    Catalogue  00  request. 

New  York.  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

IMount  Pleasant  Academy  JSiT,  »iiiir"i««^ 

school  or  busine^x.  Rationalized  miliury  system.  Manual  training.  Maaat 
PI— — t  Hall  is  for  boys  under  13.  SvMHiAr  Oamp  in  the  Berksh ires, 
under  Mr.  Hrusie's  personal  charge,  for  yount;  boys  under  15.  Send  for 
catalogue.    Chaklrs  Fkrdrkick  Brusir.  Box  506. 

Ne^'  York,  New  York  City,  Avenue  A,  63d  and  6Ath  Sts. 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession?  ^J^Tnu^^S 

Medicine,  especially  Honuropathic  Medicine.  Send  for  catalogue 
N.  Ntw  York  HoMaoPATHic  Medical  College  and  Flower 
Hospital.  Royal  S.  Copeland.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean. 


Miu  C.  L  Mason's 


Subarban  School  for  Girb 
"Tk«  CmIIo/' 
TanTtowB'^>n-HiMiaon«  N.  Y. 

Only  40  minutes  from  N.Y.  City. 
Upper  School  for  Girls  13  to  35; 
Lower  School  for  girls  8  to  13. 
All  departments.  Special  courses 
in  Art.  Music.  Literature.  Lan- 
guages. Certificate  admits  to 
leading  colleges.  Eur()i>eun  travel 
class.  Illustrated  catalogue. 
■Im  C.  K.  laMih  LL.  a.,  Uek  R«i  lOS 


New  \  ore,  Poughkeepsie.    Box  704. 

U  l__^-,__l^___  a  -  1  4  ,  m  I  Summer  term  begins  July  6eh.  Pre- 
KnrerVieW  ACaOemy  pares  for  cnUege  lA>»er  school  for 
younger  boys.  Individual  training  w  students  «ho  need  to  be  «aked  up  and 
taught  how  to  study.  Tutoring  and  coaching  for  conditions.  Expenses  mo<l- 
crate.  Exceptional  opportunities  for  self  help  u>  LaftaMe  )Oung  men  of  high 
character.    Catalu^e.     CLRMRNT  C.  Gainkn.  M.  A..  l.L.  I>. 

New  Yore,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

T^«M«*«w  C^U.«^^f  X«^^  D.M...O  «5  nilles  from  New  York  in  the 
irym^  OCnOOl  tor  IX>yS  beautiful. historic "Irviag-countr}- 
77th  vear.  93  years  under  present  Head  Master.   New  site  and  buildings  1904. 


lings  I .   . 
Individual  instnictk>a. 
Swimming  Pool.     New  Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  Fi'RMA.s.  A.  M..  Head  Master.  Boa  9M 


i*reiiarcs  for  all   colleges'  and  technical  schools. 
Athletic  Field     -    •■       ~ 


New  Yore.  Tarrytown-on-Hudaon,  Box  C-9. 

;on  School 


Rept 

For  the  careful  training  of  a  limited  number  of  \-oung  boys, 
buildings.  euui|Mtnent  and  en\tr«mment  are  Ciiniplete  and  up' 
}tarticular.     The  fees  are  moderate.     Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Book  of  View's 
will  be  forwarde<l  free  on  re(tuest. 


Organization, 
fete  and  up-to-flate  in   e«-ery 


Rensselaer 


mi 


Troy,  N.Y, 


Polytechnic 


Ervgirveering 


Institute 


CcMjfsej  in  t  ivil  Engineeiioir  fC  E.).  Mechanical  Kiigm«rinjt 
i,M,K,i.  KleciricaL  EDgineerinir  (E.  K.»:  ChemLcil  Eo^ineer- 
\n^  LCti.  E.]  and  Gc^ml  Science  <B.S/i.  CirajcfiuLte  sind 
SijecLa.1  Cnurncs.  UnwipasKd  new  Chcmicai  Phy^icsL.  Eke* 
tnc^l,  XferhanicaL  Btid  Matefiak  JV-^tini;  Lftbctnliiriesi.  I- of 
catilo^uc  and  tUustrmtcd  parntihlet?  ^hnuint:  utitk  of  ^r^du* 
a  tea  and  sludenti  aod  vjewi  of  build  in  iie^l  and  cji.mpij»«  apply  l@ 

JOHN  A.  NUGENT,  Registrar 
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Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Our  puriKisc  h  th*  IndiviLJua  I  development  of  a 
boy '15  char4ctcr  and  schKbrship  for  ifie  work  oi 
the  world,  either  in  colleiyrc  nw  bu:i<iDess. 

A  lanre,  synipatbctic,  efficient  faculty,  carefully 
selected  piipiiri  of  hiKli  chaTactet\  adequate  Cfjuip- 
ment,   bLjm'r\kef1    aihEcUc:^.  Tnititary    discimine,     *J-^ 
bfalthfulloaition.  j^athyeiir.  FcircaiaJDgue,aadressi  ^ 

Rev,  T.  H,  Lahuon.  A,  M.,  D.  D..  PrincipaL  / 

Col.  T.  D.  Lanuom»  CcMnmandaaL  ""^ 

New  Jersey,  Morristown. 

Morristown  School  £;i^''sn:xsS:'^«lirJ;;!;rlS! 

iiirnt.  .Suporvi«M:fl  siKJrts;  new  ^rvmnAsiuni.  I-^'iwer  School.  A»lv|sorv  lioard 
—President  Hil'bcn,  Princeton;  De.m  lliirlbiit.  Harvard;  Krv.  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Jr..  Secretary  of  YaJe:  Pean  Kcpf.cl,  Coliiml)ia;  President  Prltchett 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 

CoUcRe  preparatory  scho<>l  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  proR- 
ress  possible  f>ecause  of  limited  numljer  of  pupils  (60)  ana  freedom 
from  riirid  das'*  organization.  Excellent  ociuijjment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  huildinKS  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  41st  year.  Personal  inspection  in- 
>itud.  For  year  book,  address  J.  B.  FINE,  Hcadnattcr,  Princeton,  N.J. 


Peddic 

Meets  the  parents' 
equipment,  high  scliol 
and  a  rational,  healthl 
tlie  enthusiastic  co-opc 
its  body  of  250  picked  s 
for  athletics,  high  star 
strongliteraryandmusi 
of  keeping  its  students 

%  Peddle  Institute  is  locared 
between  New  York  and  Phils 
Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pod, 
Its  certificate  is  honored  by 
Endowment  permits  moderal 

R.  W.  SWETLAK 
Box  8  D,  H 

New  Jxssey,  Wenonah.  Bo 

Wenonah  Mflitary  i 

Prei;aies  for  collect  or  bu«ine»,  is 
Army  Officer  detailed.   S/ei  u;  ScM 


New  Jersey,  Essex  F( 

King:sle7  School  f 

of  unusual  healthfulness, 
in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  ] 
classes.  Bo>'s  are  taught 
bowling  alley,  billiard  roc 
rate  residence  for  youi 
catalogue  address 
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CoNNE<mcuT,  New  Haven.    St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

The  Gateway 

A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 
Terms  $800.  Miss  Alice  E.  Reynolds,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  New  Miltonl,  Litchfield  Co. 

Ingleside  School  for  Girls 

The  ML-..-^r.s  Tew ksbury.  Principals. 
Connecticut,  Greenwich,  Ely  Court. 


The  Ely  School 

For  Girls.     In  the  cmintry.      One  hour  from  New  York  City. 
CoNNEmrLT,  Laktfville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  iK-aiitiful  Kike  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Girls  tauffht 
how  t«i  j^iudy.  \cw  gymnasium.  Mis.s  Lilian  Dixon.  A.  Ji,. 
Principal.   SlihS  Catharlsk  Bi^RROwrs,  A.IJ.,  Associate  Principal. 


Maine.  Farmington. 

The  Abbott  School 

Emphasizes: 

Obedience,  Manliness,  Thorou 

Address  George  D.  Church.  ^ 


Connecticut,  Biookfield  C« 

.The  Curtis  School  I 

New  Yoik.  In  the  country.  * 
musium.  ^buildings.  Separa< 
lk>okIct.    Frederici:  S.  Cl-rx 

Connecticut,  Cornwall.    B 

Rumsey  Hall 

In  the  Litchfield  Hills. 
Young  boys  prepared  for  sec 
Athletics  under  supervision. 
Lo 


Ridgefield  Schoo 

."soniilrs  fr^^m  New  Viirk,  in  ttiL^  hl^^hlandj  of  the  Berk 
Lake,  line  mile  in  Un^th.  provide?  :d|  waier  sports.  At 
nii^^ium.  ni.-w  buihiini^ri.     r:i«lk^L  ctrt ideate  priviki^s.     ' 

Zif  r  Ml  Ijnv4  E:i\ts  iMch  ^^tudtnt  imJividLiLiI  attenliorL     Ad 
ROLAND  J.  MUl.l-QRD.  Ph.  P..  Headmaster,  F 


The  latest  Wiks  on  tTa\e\  i«>\  Vio^fdVi^v  mvi  ^  (JolivM^  <Kio\iii!».  •vy*'' 


ISTRICTo^COLUMBlAi;! 

Park 

(jirls 


ismcT  or  CoLTTMBLA.  Washlo^oii,  toofi  Floridt  Ave, 

•«<!4-^%«t    Y-T^ll    A^CHOMl.  luRf.IIilJ;.  lisbLbki&lkcd  189a.    Pre- 
OSIOn    IHAII    (ttnilorv  »nrj  A^io'ietnlc  Cmirw*      Two    yean'  Post- 


ite  Aftd  College  work,     Miuic,  Art  and  hxpresston 
'      -  ■      Athl«tirt, 

Mus.  BevRrley  R.  MAaos.  Prlndfal, 
Miss  F    M    <:lakk,  lA.   A.,  AssBKiate. 


s5^1F^GlNIA 


^tea>>te^ 


V^mciKTA.  Staunton. 
C4      -.-*     l-r*ft  FORMERLY  THE   VIUCimA 

OtUart     nail  FKMALt  institute,     Foundtii  1843. 

A  Churvfci  S-  h-wl  r.  r  r,irla  In  tlje  Bhje  Rkli{C  Mountftiiu,  CoUegc  prefiftj^ti'm 
'enc-rftl  t.«'k'rvi-vi»itli  4lr»lonjA.  S|)ect.il  arjyantaifes  is  music  and  an.  Gym 
' — »  tad  Keld  siporfs.     LaUdok^ue  and  views  on  request. 

MAHIA   PttNbUETON   DWAL.   Princi(Al. 

[  VtmciMiA.  BucQA  Vista,  Box  937. 

^U^^^  C^..i»l^«««.   «  '»»^  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG    WOMIiN 

lOCf  n  OtTmnSLTy  4M:h  ve&r.  In  Klue  Kkdce  Mcunaliui.fkinous 

of  \'a..  near  Natural  BiidEC.     K&re  health  rcccrtl.     ir<>ni«  life.     CpI- 

kf»Ti»ry   wUh  c«rtjn<:4te  pri>Slrw'^-     FEnUhln^,  Music^  P^  OfyaB» 

Science.  Busme^s,  rtc.     Shtdcnu  from  every  tection  of  U.  5,  And 

R«otn f^endcd  l>y  n4&bap  J .  H ,  V jocrxil.     Rale  fa^j. 

tViPCiyu.  Staunton. 

ry  Baldwin  Seflilnary  for  young  ladies 

tk*  Sept.  r^rh.   tqn.    In  Shenandoah  Valley    of  Vir^iala.    l^nmrfas^^d 

iate4  beautilul  |^r<iiind4,  nb<Mlc-(ti  Aphrmtnieati'.     Students  the  pjiit  seuion 

b  35  Stitet.    Terms  Moderate.    Pupils  enter  any  time.    Send  lot  ota- 

Mia*  £.  C.  WatMAR.  Principal. 

IVxBCDSU,  Hothns,  Bo2  4it. 

ps.1f;«-    e^^U^^^  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

JlUfJS  VrfOUCgC  Founded  la**.  College  Course  (fc^ur  yeinl:  Co» 
PrrruiAior)'  iImh  vnrsy;  Mcijric.  Art.  etc.  On  an  estate  of  70&  acret  in 
y  of  V^rvtiila,  7  ttifle*  north  of  Ronnoke,  Brick  t mil dtnRscquipjjetl  fof 
inters  *nd(raclien  and  959  stBitents.     Fot  catnlorue  addreu 

MISS  MATTTT  L-  COCKK.  Prc»ldcn|. 


GEORGIA 


^GzotciA.  GaiDrsvillc. 

renau  Colleg^e  Conservatofy 

the  tMtJiiUs  of  the  illuc  KlJj,*e        Colle,;:e  of  tklflteit  fracto;   Coh- 
in  aliii^t'lim.      The  ^^^.tb't  rept«$eniaii«e  aninogr  national  colleges 
m.      dtudmts    bftin    <t<    ai^tes,       CataJoi£ue    and    Uviklet,    "The 
r  OW"  on  request, 


^ii;^^eH-[  10 


"^-^^ 


a 


The  University  School  for  Girls 

accepts  a  limiicd  ti umber  o(  piipils  atwJ  give%  thein,  wilh  m  uni*- 
tuA  educational  advAnlajet,  the  atmosphere  oC»  home  of  cultiire 
and  refinemeht.  The  aim  d  the  school  ii  to  fit  ltd  jnipils  inlel- 
tecttiallf.  niorally  and  phytlcally,  with  the  moat  thorrnj«h  anti 
efficient  louiidAtioQ  for  aasuntin{r  the  duties  o(  ioactyandlile. 
Face*  Lake  Idichlfan  on  twauitfut  Lake  Shore  Drive,  oear  Lincoln  Park. 
mr*rd**nt  pupils  live  in  the  midst  of  comfortable  and  «tt«etjve  tunne  »uf  • 
f.>undJnjr»  »ii dec  cKwife  oi  resident  ttachert  feprtienaHvc  ol  the  hlfhest 
and  "  ost  t  liicient  UhN»U  In  Instruction  whicb  devdns*  the  nUod,  the  pet- 
sunality  and  the  dutaciet. 

Collect  PrefMiT«t<»ry  Cofirtf*  meet  entrance  m^anmatiMtfi^i 
lejj«i  and  Universities.  Advanced  tinirU&h  *rul  Litln  couiMt.  JvCOU 
Intermediate  DeChknment  And  Wonte«ori  »vstem  ^"/'^^JBAK^aO^' 

aOK,  wnincnof  coilcizi-ite  training  andf  cperience. 
!ipeclalleach«4tin  Frrnih.  oerrman,  lUlUn.  Sp-^n- 
Uh,  Art.  Mttsic  and  Hume  Eioneniks.  Instruct 
tlons  Kiveit  In  Dakrofc.  Art  of  E»pression  and 
Gjrnuustic  Dancinjr.  Athletics  Include  Basket 
BoU,  Badminton,  Tennis  and  Field  H^Kkey. 
Ei^rhttfnfh  tthoctyenr  cp^n i  Stfttmbtr  22.  t9S*. 
A'ra'.  fif>i^lute!y    ^rrp^^J  buUding^  m^erm 


EducatiDtuI 
rafer«Dce» 

UantM'  th»lJniT*r* 
dl7  of  Chka^a. 
Jaaa  Addani*.  HoU 
iodM,  Odcvo. 


WrJie  to<l»v  lot  llluftraled  year  t>ook. 
Hi  Ins  Anna  il.  Halre, 


THE  UWri^ERSlTV  8CHOOI*  FOR  GIRLS 
Boxl^.  I106-ll]i^  Luke  Share  Drive,  Chii'iiir"!  IIIInolA 

Oaio.Cmtinnali.  L Hilton,  Evan^wcxxi.      Hot  JL 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  for  Gtf Is 

An  arir  'r|«artnirnt.       I 'rei; tares  for  the  be-*t  ci.»llct:es,      Advanced 

kOiiT'-  ...|  GrailuateSn      Mhm(  .  Art.   l.4nir"Ai;*:"^.  Travel  Oasses 

3hd  1'  1  .      Many  unique  features  of  5ch«>oi  life.      Write  fur  id. 

f.-riiij'  i      A    ELY.  A.M..  *nd  Mls-S  Ml     SMITH,  Principals. 

University  SchooL 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
ToGlTe  Yoy r  Boy  theRmitt  Preparation  for  Colleie 

Our  fir«t  aid)  In  to  prep.ire  boy«i  for  univcnltien*  95 
tKt  cent  of  otir  Kiradiuite«  enter  colti^ae.  Faculty  of 
25;  Riod'ent  buikhniiK;  J  manual  traininK  «hop«;  ten- 
ncnr  campuiwith  Rvmnik»{uTii,flwimiiiini{  pool,  bowling 
nlluys  aod  athletic  field.  Auk  for  itlusfraied  catd/uf* 
Harry  A.  Petcra»  Principal 
71t9  KouAb  Afcot^e  ClcTclaod.  Ohio 


Best  books  for  your  wants;     Ask  for 
selections    by   The  Readers*  Service. 


fet-^^lNDl-A-NA-l^ 


?  boys  learn  by  doing.      Actual  contact — 

competent  inatruclion^ — with  the  tilling 

r  soil,  growii^gand  harvesting  of  crops  on 

._ __.._  _.  _.  „^ ^ ^  -_-„J  new  and  real  experience.    Put  the  whole  boy 

to  work  where  he  will  get  the  "how"  as  well  a»  the  '*why,'\  Shops,  work  with  tooLi  and  antmata,  deep  woods, 

L«  beautiful  lake,  tramps,  boating,  bathing*  sports,  right  associates*  with  an  exceptional  school  and  camp  equip* 

I  mem — jtjst  the  tKinB  the  city  boy  most  nted»— vigorcjUB  heahhftiL  out*of-door  life  in  the  auniihine,     Tl»e   SttnimeT   Camp  Session 

open*  June  «5ih.  Get  c«t»loa  and  particulars  ham  The  Interlakcn  School,  Ed  w*fd  A.  Rurridy,  President,  Roll  inir  Prairie  J  nd. 


A  School  on  a  FarmFrif! 

tX  a  670  acre  farm.    As  the  seasons  change,  every  day  brings  new 


In  \yniing  to  advertisers  please  mcnuouTut  VJoiOAirsX^  o*.v. 


^;grENNESSEB^i^^ 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOO 


IjQiliiig  iiid  Continumg.  ofl   beauliful  Btlmonl   HiUi  B  EL- 
MO ?fT  COLLEGE  for  Y&un«  Warn  en  <25lh  |re*r)  ftBd 
WARD  SEMINARY  for  You-ib  UdiM  (SOtb  Te«r). 
Nash^ille^  Tenneaaee 

ULk  UKUKirH.  ProidcpL  J-  D.  BujrraH.  Vice  Presidtiit 

Will  open  in  its  ecnnpleted  tmlf-milllan-dollfflr 
plant  September  iTtlu  Kew  biiiUlinif«,  ra^jdeni 
vulioctl  haU^  ^Ymnnshiui^  Hwimniln^  |kki1,  etc. 
Twelve  schoolii— including  Aimtlcmie,  CollcifC 
pTpparatorj',  Muj^ic*  Art*  Doine*itic  Science?, 
Ejtprejision  ami  Tbysical  PjJticjitidn,  Stiidenla 
Tmrn  pvcr  so  states.  Septimte  hall  for  irirl* 
ttuder  14.  Certilk-ftte  privileges,  Attendnnee 
limltod.  S&Tid  for  i.'£italo{rue.  AlMiVicw  Book. 
MISS  JENNIE  B.  MASSON.  RogUtmr. 

DP^MNSYLVAMPA^a 

PEimSTlVA?4tA.  MCTCCTsburg. 

Mercersborg  Academy  SS^:5"S!![£.f£"JiiC^I 

tiK  CiLinberlAQd  ViJIcy.  o&c  of  the  iriost  i>5cturc*5ue  ipotl  «>f  AmcKci.     New 
CT'i^f^^lluiiTt -      EijiiitJimem  mcxffm.      Write    tn  otilw.      AdJmi    Box    irjA^ 

William  MM-irr  Irvihx.  Ll,.D  ,  »«4ln3juier 
Pz3nrsvl.VAitiA«  KEanett  Sqnu^ 

CedafCfoit  School  o^!«^udt^diAi£an^kirl£!^^tfmin- 

illi£.    Ctoe  Irldhet  to  tis  bc>V*,    C*  nOiJslinni,   SurtouilHif  pool.    Exr-cri  ^i^lrti^ 
Eii|jennktQ.     |£le<cti1c  lifhi.  ucixo  h«At^  f^irbiif  wmiser.  t3$  a»«i.  Cali9o|f>ic. 

PEirNlY],VANIA.  ChcStrf. 

Penoiylvania  Militaf y  College  ?^i;'5?S«ria 

Civil  Enirifi«nia*fr  Cherap^trj'-  atiri  Arts.  TTiofoiigh  mlLitaJY  tfuiiumg 
For  CAUlijgit  ada«3s  Colonel  Cmaai^s  E.  HicArf,  Pr«ideiit, 

pKNHfYL^ANtA.  JcoitirittlWIl,   BoS  4©^. 
U^^^U^^^^J    C*t.^wvf     I'OK    YOUNG    Wf>MJ?N.     A   Cultufal 


«mEl  Cr^ftt.  ^>™iory,  Dooievtii:  Art*  In  4  Sdr&' rt,    Sei,Tebr>mhiiiH    Nilr- 


Mhs.  Cowles*  School  (Highland  HaO)  ,V;i<'^.s 

EMWA  Mll*TO«  COWLK«.  A*  IL,  | lea. I  of  School .  FrF|]dirT<i  fof  Sill  ti&lln:*^. 
CcrtirVcite  f^rlWlcfes.  S&i»ti{  nenemi  ir-ntj««-  Muik,  Art  *iid  l:fe>n,r%n-: 
Sdracc.  HJcatthftu  looM^an.  C vm nASJUTn ,  S*  li^ n^tEi j^  ['i'«^1  Uid  Sler^rhD^ 
pQcdiH,  Keitd^i  rfci>ite>l  CHrec^ic,  For  citUJo«ua  actdrcs*  TBS  SVCKRI  Ah\. 


t  JviliBf  ^^^^^^^ 


Evanstf 

A  g«H>d  school  m  z  s,ood  toi 
f^tic  ifoT  My  toUeK*  Of  eogiof 
tiliil  iitei  NoTtlHre»t*rtj  tJi 
Mw  gyronaaiufn.  lAreest  in  1 
atul  ctdtural  &dvaDU«s&.  C 
and  book  ol  view^ 

ItuHOia,  Mor(?aji  PArk,  fie 

Mors:an  Park  Aca 

throiitlt  pefMoi]  Atteattn**  Iv  ( 
fnCluHicesH.  wttb  MiUluy  inftUPB, 


■^::^'Ar: 


lll|l|iP|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|lilBW 


Cbe  Ci 


g  An  EKnowxQ 

B  tUuMtrmU 

R     ThomJi  Stochhim  B«l 


MHtidimtStimtrtiilrtifiii 


Notre  Dame  of  N 

liWBAAKcKKll.  M4£n  Uiccqi  ^uUdlJi 
liMkc^bOl.  tcBDE*,  btickeir.  lufen 
C{iur«M.    Mu«lc,  4Tt.    Wale  fif  <? 

Mai  IT  LAND,  Lntbcfvflk*  Bi 

t853-M«cTUiulC 

BiiUiiuiiv  fidMifte.  Main>llc«1 
DoTunt^  Sdcnce  ad  Arta.    FqQ 

Nod  ^iCctJFUA.    CMABLKS  V,  tot 


^MICl 


Micblran  College^ 

iljtripeerftfMities.  l^tKi^Hii  Ild  thi 
mlM  «xe«jtikle  fcr  <;o*i*iirf  worJ 
iddrtM  PictldiCflt  car  Seoctu y. 


CAMPS 


7/?e  Lure 


Culver  Summer  Schools 


A  vaeatlon  on  tbe  water,  a  summer  on  hor^etmek.  or 

eie^ t  wi^4:k!i  in  l tin  uoodsi.   Enoug ti  study  to  whet  a  bor*s  fti 

petite  tot  recreratJOD,    Pbtmed  by  me Ei  with  coDipkuous  %ucm 

handling  boys*   Bmcked  by  the  «<iniptD£nt  ihat  baa  made  Culver  1 

Academy  %  national  liistiluiion.     Modeled  after  the  wishes  of  a  b4 

heart    Your  son's  eSEpemiie**  at  Sunimcr  School  would  aev«r  he  f 

His  eye  clear,  his  hearing  manly,  hi^  health  sound.  Send  for  whtcrhei 

Interests  you— of  Naval.  Cavalry  or  Woodcraft  S^^bools.    Latter  Dp«i 

y out! if  OS  twelve.  Tota.1  expen$e»,  including  uniforms.  Ilia.    No  g« 

TME    PKI^CIPAI,  ^ 

{On  Lake 


^^^^^^  TUK    PKI^CIPAI, 
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If'hen   you    think    of    writing 
think    oj    fFkittng. 


WHITING'S 
WEDDING    PAPERS 

When  you  select  wedding 
stationery  take  the  precaution 
In  specify  Whiting's.  That 
will  assure  you  a  sumptuous 
paper  of  flawless  texture  and 
color,  correct  size  and  shape^ 
and  a  surface  that  will  give  a 
perfect  reproduction  from  the 
engraver's  plate. 

For  general  home  corre- 
spondence Whiting  s  Organdie 
Glace  is  perfection  in  a  refined 
and  delicate  paper  that  meets 
all  social  requirements. 

WTTITING  PAPER  COMPANY 


wtw  vont 


rHTLADELmiA 


1 
■1 

^3ph3^y^j^jS;^v'^j^^ 

Second 
Big  Printing 

Frontis- 
piece 

Net 
$1.35 

By  the  Attthon  of 
"  The  CoUen  SHence, " 
"Set  in  Siher,  "  etc. 


IT  HAPPENED 
IN  EGYPT 

BY  CN.A»ioA>M.WrLL.IAMSQM 


h 


The 
Romance 

of  an 

American 

Girl  in 

the  East 


BotloD  Trantcnpi  say»: 

Few  writers  have  so  well  nuight  Uie  atmosphere  of  the  people  and  the  plac*es. 

The  Williamsons  have  written  no  !>etter  story  than  Uiis  andnone  with  so  many 
odd  ramifications  ant!  peri>lexi(i^  mysteries.  The  wliule  story  pulsates  w  ith  life.'* 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  adverxlitn  plea&e  iatnUonTiitV^^o».\J*  ^^ow 


aiMiiiMiMiHr — 


INVESTMENTS 

This  is  a  d@pertm«iit  in  wtiicb  we  tmbiUb  aririouncriucixLi  i 
bankers.  Wi?  luveatJjAie  those  who  wlsii  to  Uj^h  our  ^^4^^1,2411 
the  adirenlsemejnt^  ara  superrisea  bvtotv  &0£msAA£ttm.  %*  m^t 
every  effort  to  atscec^t  otiJy  the  offennes  at  ml*  mi  ill  11^  ^ 
ib«  aiiiiouiiG«meuts  of  rugpau^ihle  «tid  r«llAbto  toaniaftt  Hm 

The  E*adet»"  So  ft  ice  Buieau  pf  tti«  WORLD'S  WOi| 
oit&n  Its  servtoe  without  ch&rtte  to  mil  rem^n  vho  4^ 
ItiformatlOQ  In  res&rd  to  Uwestmeota  or  on  u^  ftzAatt 
subject.      Inquiries   about    Lnsur&nce  wlU   Also    b«    &&n«ai^ 

AdJnw  RtaJfn*  Swrk*.  TW  WmtU'^  Wvh^  11  W.  tU  S&^  K«v  TfiiC^ 

INSURANCE 


482.  Timid.  Q.  I  am  and  have  been  for  six  years  or 
more  a  constant  reader  of  the  World's  Work  and  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  your  advice  on  invest- 
ments. A  friend  has  just  been  here  to  ask  me  about 
investing  her  money.  She  is  an  elderly  lady  and  very 
timid;  has  just  sold  a  farm  and  must  invest  her  money 
so  it  will  net  her  3  per  cent,  in  order  that  she  may  live 
without  using  up  the  principal.  Are  there  bonds  which 
will  pay  3  percent,  over  the  taxes? 

^.  Every  time  we  have  presented  to  us  a  problem 
like  the  one  you  outline  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  the  hardships  which  the  personal  prop- 
perty  tax  laws  of  a  good  many  of  our  states  impose  upon 
the  individual  investor.  In  Illinois  we  believe,  this 
situation  is  a  very  annoying  one.  It  appears  that  the 
average  tax  rate  there  on  the  full  value  of  a  bond  is 
about  2  per  cent,  which  on  a  5  per  cent,  bond  selling  at 
par  would  amount  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  income. 
There  are  no  bonds,  except  Government  bonds,  that 
are  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  state,  —  not  even  the 
bonds  of  the  State's  own  municipalities.  The  stocks  of 
Illinois  corporations  are  exempt  but  there  are  few,  if 
any,  securities  of  that  type  which,  in  our  judgment, 
would  be  suitable  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  an 
elderly  woman,  especially  one  who  is  nervous  and 
timid.  Mortgages  are  taxable  whether  the  real  estate 
securing  them  is  situated  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere.  But 
in  that  class  of  securities  it  might  be  possible  for  you* 
to  find  something  suitable  for  an  investment  of  this 
kind,  yielding  a  sufficiently  high  rate  of  interest  to  off- 
set the  tax,  and  still  leave  the  investor  with  income  that 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal employed. 

483.  Bernad.  Q.  1  have  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  to  invest  for  income  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  net 
me  from  5  to  3  J  per  cent.  1  have  been  thinking  of  buy- 
ing some  U.  S.  Steel  preferred  stock.  But  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  interest  is  sure.  I  am  inexperienced 
in  such  matters  and  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  my  plan. 

.•/.     If  the  money  you  mention  represents  your  en- 
tire surplus,  we  should  not  consider  it  wise  for  you  to 
put  it  into  a  security  like  U.  S.  Steel  preferred  stock. 
I'or  inexperienced  investors,  this  type  of  security  is  not, 
in  our  judgment,  the  proper  type.    Even  the  best  stocks 
;ind  particularly  those  of  the  industrial  class,  have  many 
elements  of  speculation  and  are  suitable  investments 
only  for  people  who  have  had  experience,  and  know 
how  to  estimate  the  inherent  risk  involved.     In  ai  9,ci\- 
tral  w.iy,  we  are  inclined  lo  th'mV  \V\a\  v^^^^^  >i\\\\\^ 
btmds  would  be  as  suitable  as  af\yiV\\x\%  \o\  sucV\  v>^\- 
poses  as  yours.     In  thai  c\a$s  oi  invcsimtiws  w.  >jaa\A 


be  possible  for  you  to  get  safety  with  a  >ie!d  ol 
to  5}  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Teas<.»nabk 
of  marketability. 

484.  C0NNF.CTICUT.  Q.  I  recentlv  pv 
some  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Amervia 
Tel.  Co.  paying  86  for  them.  My  broker  whoa 
have  always  taken  without  question  assured  i 
would  net  5.40  per  cent,  but  in  doing  a  liiiie 
on  my  own  account  I  have  arri\ed  at  the  on 
that  I  am  getting  a  return  of  only  4.66  per  cm 
right?  If  not,  how  does  the  broker  arrive  at 
elusion? 

^.  Your  broker  is  right.  The  discrepancy  1 
his  figure  and  the  one  at  which  vou  have  am\o 
to  be  due  to  your  having  failed  to  take  into  »iio 
appreciation  of  I140.  per  bond  that  will  take  pi 
tween  now  and  the  time  of  maturity,  when  rheSi 
be  paid  off  at  par.  This  appreciation  in  the  \ 
calculation  is  counted  as  a  part  of  your  inco 
amounts  as  you  can  readily  see,  10  approtima 
per  annum,  since  the  bonds  mature  in  ium 
total  annual  income  therefore,  is  theoreticaii> 
year.  The  broker's  calculation  is  a  scieotif 
involving  other  factors  and  requiring  some  i 
less  complicated  mathematics  to  explain  Bi 
ing  the  theoretical  income  at  simple  interest « 
an  approximation  to  the  broker's  rate. 

485.  SuPERiNTENi>ENT.  Q  |  am  desirou 
vesting  some  money  in  bonds  and  am  «ritini 
for  advice  before  doing  so.  I  ha\e  nc\er  «y 
bond  and  know  little  about  such  things  I  hi\ 
available  every  three  months  for  in \  est ment. 
1  want  first  of  all  is  security.  I  beliexe  I  «ui 
to  have  a  county  or  state  bond  that  is  non- 
here  where  the  local  rate  is  3.70' < 

/^.  We  quite  agree  that  under  such  circum 
as  these,  the  most  suitable  investment  mrJiun 
to  be  in  the  bonds  of  municipalities  of  \t.>u 

(Indiana).    All  such   bonds   issued   sin«.-e  \; 

iqo).  are  exempt  from  taxation.     Wc  think  1 
also,  that  you  would  be  able  to  find  such  N 
denominations,  at  least,  as  low  as  S^tio  .  ».i 
the  rate  at  which  your  surplus  funds  hecom< 
able  you  might  buy  one  such  bond  e\er>  sit  n 

I  he  fact  that  few  investment  offerings  of  thi 
become  known  in  the  general  market  preM 
from  making  s^cific  recommendation  of  \en 

\^\>^t.   '^^  \\v\\^k  >jasw  \«s\  visi^vM^  vs.  to  g* 
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Your  Inheritance 


If  you  are  dependent  on  income, 
either  from  funds  inherited  or  de- 
rived from  any  other  source,  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  influenced 
by  the  promise  of  large  returns 
or  big  profits.  You  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  con- 
serve your  principal,  and  obtain 
at  the  same  time  a  fair  rate  of 
interest,  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  conservative  investment 
bonds.  Ask  us  to  send  you 
Circular  788,  describing  invest- 
ments of  this  character,  and  tell  us 
at  the  same  time  enough  about  the 
general  nature  of  your  funds  to 
enable  us  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  making  satisfactory  selections. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

InTMtment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

State  and  James  Streets,  Albany 
50  Congress  Street,  Boston  ~  72  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


IHIIHIIIllllllllllllllllll 


Full  information  about  any  security  irom  t\\e  "^tadtt**  ^WNxt^ 
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A  Supposition  0>nceming  Bonds  Tha 
Is  Frequendy  False 


A  popular  idea  concerning  bonds  is  that  the  smaller  the  yield  the  greater  tl 
security —  that  to  be  conservative  one  must  be  satisfied  with  very  small  intc 
est  return. 

No  polity  followed  blindly  could  be  more  detrimental  to  the  safe  and  prof 
able  distribution  of  funds. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  difficult  problem  of  interest  return  in  rd 
tion  to  safety  of  principal,  let  us  divide  bonds  into  two  classes: 

1  •  Good  Bonds  which  are  well  known  to  the  investing  public. 
2.  Equally  good  bonds  which  are  practically  unknown. 

Well  known  bonds  are  in  popular  demand.  As  the  demand  increases,  t 
prices  advance  and  the  interest  return  is  proportionately  lessened. 

Bonds  not  so  well  known  may  be  equally  well  secured.  Throu^  lack  of  wi 
immediate  demand,  however,  they  are  available  on  a  more  attractive  inten 
basis. 

The  foundation  of  our  investment  service  is  thorough  investigation  to  esti 
lish  true  and  permanent  worth  before  purchase. 

Frequently  we  are  able  to  offer  to  our  clients  bonds  yielding  from  5%  to  6^ 
offering  security  quite  equal  to  more  popular  (because  better  known)  boo 
yielding  only  4%  to  4J^%. 

Send  for  General  Circular  and  Booklet  F-M,  "Buying  Borub  SygiemaikaU^ 

N.  W.  Hakey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
4SWanSt. 

BOSTON 
LONDON,  lUlMy  A  C^.  Ud. 


PHlLADELraiA 
1421CkMlmitSt. 


BALTIMORE 
S31  Uvwmmw  Baildiav 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424CAltfot^«Sl. 

GENEVA* 


BONDS    FREE    FROM    INCOME    T. 

Yielding  4%  to  5M% 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS  PAYABLE  FROM  TAXES 

Such  as  the  U.  S.  Treasury  accepts  as  security  for  Postal  Savings  Deposits. 
Protect  your  savings  by  putting  them  in  this  safest  of  all  investmenta. 
Write  for  booklet  B.  'Bonds  op  Our  Country".  FREE. 

THE  NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

DEPT.  2,  COLUMBUS*  OHIO 


Hem  \»  mv«l  70>M  WtAsk  —  %.^  TV*  '^^^wcC  ^iwrcvta 
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How  To  Invest  $5,000 
To  Net  $300  a  Year 

^Ve  suggest  tne  folloi^ing  safe  ana  sound  investment 
for  a  fund  of  $5,000  in  first  mortgage  6%  serial  Wncls: 

Aaiount                            Security  MamHty         lot*r«t 

$1,000  Ne^ir  DcpBrtment  Store  Property  in 
Pitt«VurtfK.  P«.  (Compuiy  fUted 
AAA  1.) „.. 19U  $60 

1,000     New  Af9Jrtm€nt  Building.  Chfcttfo.  1911  60 

1,000     New  Department  Store  Building  in 

Milw^aiukec^  Wiican<m.  (Company 

lUted  AA  i) , ,„ ..„___      i9fo  eo 

1.000     New    Downtown    Hotel    Building, 

Ckicago.  1922  && 

1,000     New    Downtown   Office    Building, 
Kanjju  City,  Mo.  .„,„,...,.,,.„         1924  fi0 

$3,000  $300 

It  Will  be  noted  tkat  tkifl  mvefltment  ib  -weU  diveriiliecl  m  to 
security  and  location,  ana  tnat  $1,000  will  come  due  ana  oe  paid 
e^ery  otker  year^  1916  to  1924.  If  tke  above  bondd  are  purchased 
m  $500  denominations,  tke  investment  will  be  $2,500,  yielding 
$150  a  year.  We  Lave  on  hand  a  ^reat  variety  of  lirst  mortgage 
bonds  maturing  serially  each  year  from  two  to  ten  years. 

The  ffoundness  or  the  secunties  we  scU  i»  best  indicated  by  the 
ract  that  no  iDveator  has  ever  surrered  loss  o{  either  principal  or 
interest  on  any  security  purchased  of  us  since  this  house  w&s 
founded,  32  years  a^o. 

Write  to  us  today  for  information  re|}arding  dtversiKed 

investments,  and  indicate,  if  you  ^T^isb,  w^hicb  of  the 

above  ty^es  of  bonds  especially  interests  you* 

Aak  for  Circular  No.  535  E. 


S  .W.  Stk!«ijs  &  CO» 

STRAUS  ■UlLDIMQUKflHHKr^C^NE  WALL  STAEET  VI^.  |..:,i:I.UUIIILIj,. 
^n  CHICAGO    {XS^SmlSHiiS^^pJ    NEW  YORKylfc- 

Tic  Iteaden'  Service  givei  intormaiion  a\>ottX  xnvcAismM 
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INVESTMENTS 


7% 


Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds 

We  have  at  present,  several  very  attrac- 
tive issues  of  seven  per  cent. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds 

Secured  by  First   Mortf^age  upon   new 
.iWil  modern  Apartment  Houses  in  Seat- 
lie,  maturing  from  2  to  lo  years. 
In  $100.,  $500.,  andSi  000,  denominations. 

7% 

First  Mortgages 

We  also  offer  at  all  times,  a  large  selec- 
tion of  seven  per  cent.  First  Mortgages 
upon  im|)roved  City  and  Farm  proper- 
ties in  Washington  and  Oregon,  These 
loans  are  hacked  by  our  25  years'  ex|H;- 
rience  in  handling  such  securities  without 
loss  to  any  client  or  ourselves. 

Davis  &  Struve  Bond  Co. 

e% 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

secured  by  such  Bonds  and  ^lortgages 
assigned  to  and  deposited  with  a  respon- 
sil>le,  disinterested  Trust  Company,  are 
purchased  by  National  and  State  Banks 
as  well  as  conservative  individual  inves- 
tors throughout  the  world. 

You  name  the  denomination,  from 
Si 00.  up;  the  maturity  from  i  year  to 
10  years;  the  place  of  payment — our 
office  or  Bankers  Trust  Co.,' New  York. 

if  you  do  not  know  um,  ask  Dun  or 
Bradairemt^  or  any  Sank  in  Smatilm 

Write  for  circular  £§14 

T>4VISarSTRUVEB0ND€ 
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SOT  Second  Ave. 


lANKERS 

Seattle: 


rr/^Tje.^. 


Mistakes  in  judj 
are  easily  avoic 

Study  this 


■I!im  MJK  ^:i^L^Ui..  Jl!  \  J  I.!  r  I E 


BabMn  Com] 


It  f^howf  Tou  the  fundimciitii  I 
Cfmditions  lar  tli<  list  ten  rei«*-*#M 
you  ttic  c««entiAl  t^cts  apHi  »laa  il 
MiCGCSsdi]  tnvcr&tmeaY  Is  ottciL 


INVESTORS  with  an  intel«( 
1  grasp  of  fundamental  condit] 
know  how  to  buy  stocks 
bonds  profitably.  By  stud| 
vital  basic  facts,  they  can] 
pate  the  future.  You 
the  essential  facts  by 
vantage  of 

THEBABSOI 
INVESTMENT  SERV 

This  Service  keeps  you  in  « 
touch  with  fundamental  bi^ 
and  financial  conditioris 
where.    Its  interpretation  I 
facts  and  ftj?ures  enablesj 
study  them  and  form  an 
jud^'ment  when  makii 
vestments.    As  an  ini 
Babson  Investment 
be  invaluable  to  you. 

Write  for  our  Free 
•*M<>re  Eridf! 

con 

rcv( 

f onnaiiun  given  to  ourc 

Aiinm  Dai.  W^O 
BAIUOH  STATISTICAL  QftC 


L^fw^  Ommf^alkm  rfm  i 


^ 


IVjW   liJ  \iivcv\   ^um    \v, 


■\A\^  YjE.;*.4fct<  Scr^Sfc*. 


INVESTMENTS 


t  tmUlT  COMPAItlf,  BOU8TOW,  TKTAS  -f  BAMKKM  TRPST  COMPAMY .  HOUSTON,  T«XAS  +  MAKKMMM  TEUIT  COMFAIfT,  BOiyWOII 


6^% 


We  offer  any  part  of  8300,000.00  of  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds  on  a 
basis  to  net  65%  on  the  money  invested. 

Bonds  secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  on  40,000  acres  of  land;  So^  of  the  entire 
tract  tillable;  6,000  acres  now  in  cultivation.     Improvements  consist  of 

122  houses;  J4  wdls;  jo  barns;  silos  and  tool  houses;  lyo  miles  of  feme. 
Total  valuation  of  improvements,  $140,000.00;  valuation  of  land,  $1,035,000.00. 
The  company  signing  the  bonds  capitalized  at  Si, 000,000.00,  with  total  resources 
of  $1,500,000.00.     Bonds  also  guaranteed  by  individual,  whose  net  worth  exceeds 
$2,000,000.00.     Bonds  issued  in  Si ,000.00  denominations,  maturing: 

S6o,ooo.oo January  ist,  1918 

$60,000.00 Januar\'  ist,  1919 

$60,000.00 January  ist,  1920 

$60,000.00 January'  ist,  1921 

$60,000,00 .  .January  ist,  1922 

Descriptive  circular  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
Houston,  Texas 

Capitel  S8.00a000.  Surplus  0600.000. 

'*A  STATE  BANK  WITH  FVLL  BANKING  PRIVILEGES" 

^aa»  TEOTT  COMFAWY,  ■OUltOM.  TKXAl  -f-  BAlCKMtS  TKUCT  COMPAWY.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  -K  ■AMKBM  T«U»T  COIirAtnr.  ■OPCTCW 


To  Yield  Six  Per  Cent. 

We  offer  a  very  attractive  issue  of  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
>nds  secured  upon  the  fee  and  a  new  twelve  story  office  building 
cated  in  a.  growing  City  in  the  central  West,  having  a  popula- 
te of  approximate^  90,000.  The  fee  and  building  have  been 
^nservatively  valued  at  $835,000 ;  the  total  issue  of  the  bonds 
sing  $450,000. 

This  issue  matures  serially  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  thereby 
(creasing  the  margin  of  safety  each  year. 

We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  these  bonds  at  a  price  to  yield 
%  on  the  investment,  and  can  give  the  issue  our  unqualified 
^commendation  as  to  safety. 

Complete  descriptive  circular  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

FRANCIS,  BRO.  &  CO. 

R.  Francis  (Eitibliihed  1877)  D.  R.  Frincii,  Jr. 

H.  Francis  ^-  ^    m.T        •      ^  •     o  C.  H.  Hiemenz 

o.  P.  Francis  214  Noith  4th  Street  j.  s.  smitb 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pinmpt  ttplki  to  financial  inquiiict  (com  TVic  iLt&i^n*  Scin\ca 
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'Tbe  Blue  Book 
of  AmericaD 
laveitiiiCBti" 


Wm  he  Sent  Free 

You  cannot  AjfivJ  (o  be 
without  this  remarkalik 
compendium  of  fiivincbil 
uifonmiUofi.  d^ta  urn  I 
advke. 

Thifl  \f^'  1^14  luvtitnt'tU 
BiMk  wJU  be  sent  ^ou 
without  chftrge  il  ytiu 
write  before  the  edition  la 
exhiusted,  A&k  u^toput 
jfQur  nanie  on  our  mail- 
im  Vi^i  for  new  »p«i^l 
offEiiiiiits  and  mectttoii  I  he 
Wotuj's  WOlK. 


Buy  Securities  With  a  Futm 


Of  the  many  elements  of  importance  in  investments,  there  an-  * 
which  should  concern  the  conservative  investor  more  great!)  ih. 
round  the  FUTURE  of  the  sectirities  purcha<ieJ  cir  held.  Ii 
supremely  important  feature  to  which  we  direct  ^Mention.  11 
nection  with  a  rock-ribbed  investment  which  this  firm  is  ntiw^ii 
To  be  able  to  obtain  a  full  measure  of  security,  the  liberal*/  i  u 
the  automatic  retirement  of  the  debt  and  steady,  certain  apprr, 
of  safety  through  constant  ^rowih  means  simpl>  this:  Th. 
security  you  buy  HAS  A  FUTURE  X'ALUE,  as  wvll  as  j  f 
worth.  This  bond  sells  neither  at  a  premium  nor  discount,  buf 
and  interest  will  yield  you  just  6%  net.  It  is  in  the  highest 
entitled  t  f  \o.  r  investment  confidence. 


Wm  9haU  he  glad  io  mend  yov  (dt  of  ihm  faciM  1 


it0  iim  mfft 


BOWMAN,  COST  &  COMPANY 

Inveatment  Banker* 
61 0  Third  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Loun,  Ma 


SAFETY  LIES  IN 

Standard  Investment  Securities 

flThc  established  railroads  and  industrial  companies  have 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  economic  wealth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country.    Their  stocks  and  bonds  can  there- 
fore be  justly  called   Standard    Investment     Securities 
q  WHEN  IN  DOUBT— about  investing,  the  safest  \va\ 
is     the    conservative.      Standard    investment    securitic! 
can  now  be  purchased  at  the  most  advantageous   prices 
flThe    future    of  this  country  is  the  guar- 
antee behind  the  value  of  these  securities. 
YOUR   ORDER  regardless  of  the  amount, 
will    receive    prompt,     personal    attention 

Write  for  our  interesting  booklets 
*Vdd  Lots''    ^'Buying  and  Selling  Foresight''    ''Money  Talks'' 


L 


73  Broadway 


^J^HOLM  &  (h^PMAN 


MEW  YORJ 


The  K«A«»'  ^ts\c«  K.ve»\tAo.«v<vo^  ^>«.ux\«.*xx™«.» 
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6% 


First  Mortgage 
Bonds 

i\  DESIRABLE  opportunity 
^^  for  a  conservative  6^  in- 
vestment is  afforded  by  ihe  First 
Mortgage  Leasehold  6^^  Gold 
Bonds  of  The  Bailey  Realty 
Company.  This  issue  is  in  de- 
nominations of  $LO0O,$5O0,  and 
$100;  and  we  offer  the  unsold 
portion  at  par  and  interest. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  business 
property  admirably  situated  on  Euclid 
Avoiue,    in    Cleveland's    fashionable 

shopping  district. 

The  properly  is  leased  to  responsi- 
ble tenants  —  including  one  of  the 
Cla^n  stores- -for  a  period  extending 
beyond  the  last  maturity  ol  these 
Inrnds.  The  rentals  guaranteed  by 
the  leases  arc  sufhdent  to  pay  princi- 
pal, interest  and  ail  expenses,  and 
afiof  d  a  substantial  surplus. 

The   value   c^    the   buildings    and 

leasehold  has  been  appraised  by 
competent  real- estate  authorities  at 
$l,492,000-neaily  two  and  a  half 
lines  the  bond  issue. 

Our  intinitfe  koowlcdg^  of  tKe  property 
■lid  the  pafoniid  of  iti  mwiikgcmeiit  juilLfies 
ui  in  recommending  thU  mae  u  a  very  dedr- 
mble  6%  LnireitmeQU  Write  lodiy  foi  desciip-^ 
tt¥e  dictildF  Aod  current  lut. 


TheTillotson  &WolcottCo. 
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Rich 

— ^but  not  happy 

M^ealth  doesn't  give 
you  or  any  man  the  real 
joys  of  life,  unless  you 
see  things  in  the  right 
perspective. 

Our  economic  studies 
develop  so  much  which  is 
helpfulin  a  broad-gauged 
way  that  we  have  decided 
to  ofifer  in  a 

Special  Confidential  Service 

the  vital  basic  facts  relat- 
ing to  social,  industrial, 
political  and  religious 
problems,  together  with 
Mr.  Babson's  deductions 
and  opinions^ 


One  feature 

of  this  service  will  be  to  aid  ibe 
weU-tO'do  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  life  and  eonditlons 
as  ihcy  are^  to  fit  themselves 
and  their  children  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunities. 


This  experiment  is  radical — 
it  will  deal,  not  with  preju- 
dices and  theories,  but  facts* 
We  expect  and  invite  criti- 
cism, and  your  request  will 
bring  you  a/ree  mmple  report  of 
The  Babson  Labor  and  Social 
Service. 

Adanu  D«pt.W*30<»f  tbtt 

Babson  Stafiitical  Organization 

Largnt  Organi^a&aAvfiti  Chamtitr  in  tfm  U.  S, 


_=J 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mcm\onTHi.VJoic\A>*%^o%3L 


TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  the 
FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Consult  the  Readers*  Service  about  your  investment  probUms 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TELEPHONE 

So  many  readersof  the  World's  Work  have  written 
lately  to  inquire,  for  one  reason  or  another,  about  the 
proposal  for  Government  ownership  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines,  that  I  am  tempted  to  repeat  a  few 
of  the  things  which  President  Vail  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Company. 

Readers  who  are  stockholders  in  the  company  have  by 
this  time,  in  all  probability  received  their  copies  of 
the  report  referred  to,  but  there  may  be  others  espe- 
cially interested  in  Mr.  Vail 's  admonition  to  the  "pro- 
prietors" of  the  company,  that  is,  the  shareholders,  to 
"rest  quietly  and  not  be  scared  or  frightened  into  sacri- 
fices of  their  securities."  He  assures  the  proprietors 
that,  "whether  Government  purchase  be  ultimately  de- 
cided upon  or  not,  the  property  is  well  worth  more  than 
the  market  price  of  its  securities,"  and  adds,  "this  is 
not  mere  assertion,  it  is  an  established  fact.  Friendly 
and  unfriendly  appraisals  of  the  various  properties  have 
been  made;  in  no  instance  has  the  appraised  value  been 
placed  below  the  book  value,  while  in  most  instances 
It  has  been  placed  in  excess." 

He  refers  to  that  part  of  the  fmancial  statement, 
which  shows  that  for  the  1344,616,300  capital  stock, 
there  has  been  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
company  |36(),m6.4I4,  and  in  this  connection  quotes 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  principal  Congressional  advocate  of 
Government  ownership  as  saying,  frankly, 

"  Be  it  said  for  the  Bell  system  that  it  is  the  one  great 
corporation  in  our  country  that  has  not  issued  tons  of 
counterfeit  capital.  Its  stock  and  bonds  to-day  repre- 
sent the  actual  contributionsof  its  shareholders  in  money 
to  the  great  common  enterprise,  and  we  will  not  have 
that  unfortunate  circumstance  to  deal  with  in  the  valua- 
tion of  their  properties." 

President  Vail  points  out  that  "the  introduction  of 
bills  for  Government  ownership  is  far  from  its  accom- 
plishment." "This."  he  says,  "has  been  repeatedly 
done  for  many  years  past,  some  of  them  strongly 
favored  by  the  heads  of  the  Post  Oftice  Department." 
Hedenies  that  his  company's opp>osit ion  to  Government 
ownership  and  operation  is  based  upon  pecuniary,  par- 
tisan, prejudiced  or  personal  reasons,  but  asserts  that 
"it  is  because  of  our  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
public  utility  and  its  preservation." 
"We  believe."  he  says,  "that  the  efficient  operation 
of  every  utility  is  necessary  to  the  public,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  service  efficient,  progressive  and 
permanent  can  be  j^iven  by  companies  not  making  fair 
profits.  No  community  can  afford  to  be  served  by  un- 
profitable or  bankrupt  companies,  which  are  bound  to 
give  inefficient,  unprogrcssi\e  service  .  .  .  We  are 
opp<)sed  to  Government  ownership  because  we  know 
n<»  Government -owned  telephone  system  in  the  world 
that  is  giving  as  chmp  and  /;/?/>/*«/ service  as  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  getting  from  its  telephone  companies 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  Government  would  be  any 
exception  to  the  rule  " 

f  hvrt'  is  probably  no  one  bellei  '\Tv\oTrc\cA  \\\^v  N\t, 
Vail  in  regard  to  the  experiences  o\  V.uiov^J^tx  covi^vuts 


with   Government  ownership  of   the  telepl 
speaks  with  authority  when  he  says: 

"  Every  telephone  system  in  the  world  i 
Bell  system  as  the  standard,  uses  the  Bell 
methods,  and  either  uses  the  Bell  apparatus o 
yet  there  is  not  one  that  gives  an  approxima 
facilities  that  the  Bell  system  gives  the  publi 
as  good  or  as  cheap  service  on  the  same  basis c 
ing,  franchise  conditions,  and  wages  paid 
In  England,  where  the  Post  Office  pays  a  ver\ 
net  revenue,  its  telegraphs  show  a  relaii\ 
larger  deficit,  while  the  revenues  and  ordinar 
of  the  telephone  operations  show  a  small  bj 
eluding,  however,  depreciation  and  obsolescet 
These  deficits  are  not  the  result  of  a  definite 
give  a  cheap  service  to  individuals  at  the  c 
but  are  due  to  errors  in  management,  such  as  i 
mates  of  values  and  cost  of  new  construction. 

And  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  this  country  by  the  Post  Office  Depa 
points  out  that  there  are  now  about  58.000  pi, 
have  post  offices,  as  against  more  than  70.1 
reached  by  telephone  toll  lines  of  the  Bell  $>- 
the  entire  compensation  of  the  postmastei 
so,ooo  offices  amounts  to  an  average  of  0 
I285  each  per  annum;  and  says  he  believes") 
ment  would  prove  disastrous,  principally  h 
postmasters  are  not  fitted  by  experience  or  r 
the  telegraph  or  telephone  business,  but  ab 
it  would  be  secondary  to  their  principal  busii 

HOW  UTILITY   EARNINGS  GR( 

A  compilation  of  earnings  statements  of  1 1 
trie  light,  power  and  street  railway  compan 
year  ended  December   31,  191 3,  made   bv 
and  Utilities  shows  the  following  gains  oVe 
1912: 

In  gross  earnings g- 

In  net  earnings  after  deducting  ex- 
penses and  taxes 8.< 

In  surplus  after  interest  charges  106: 

The  compilation  does  not  include  figures 
panies  located  in  cities  like  New  York.  Chica| 
and  Philadelphia,  but  its  authors  assert  that  it 
way  a  representative  one.  They  point  out  t 
1 17  companies,  only  three  showed  losses  in  | 
ings,  twelve  in  net  earnings,  and  twenty-six 
earnings;  and  that  the  latter  were  due  in  mos 
interest  on  cost  of  improvements  and  extensi< 
during  the  year  were  only  partly  reflected 
earnings  or  savings  expected  in  operating  costs 

Investors  who  have  followed  the  so-calle 
utility  movement" — generally  recognized  as 
most  important  phases  of  this  country's  ecoi 
velopment  during  the  last  few  years— are  ac 
to  seeing  records  of  this  kind.  Repeated  year 
as  such  records  are.  is  it  any  wonder  that  t 
\iks  representing  the  type  of  enterprise  whoM 


INVESTMENTS 


\ 


Seasoned  Investment 

Netting  6% 

First  mortgage  bonds  of  $500  and 
$1000  denominations. 

Cash   investment  in  security  over 
four  times  bond  issue. 

Original  loan  reduced  25%  by  serial 
payments. 

Sinking  fund  has  always  exceeded 
bond  requirements. 

Old  established  company. 

Capable  management. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  734L 

Pealiodf^Hon^teling  &  Go. 

(Established     1865) 
10  S.  La  SaUe  Street  CHICAGO 


30UND 


ME 


.BoNDsJ  Increasing 

SECURin 

llThe  property  of  the  company 
whose  bonds  we  offer  has  been  con- 
servatively valued  at  its  actual  worth 
in  1 9 1 2.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  section  the  company  serves 
the  value  of  the  property  has  been, 
and  is,  rapidly  increasing. 
HThe  mortgage  is  closed— no  more 
bonds  other  than  these  will  be 
issued— and  each  year  a  large  number 
of  bonds  are  redeemed, 
^  Hence  the  security  behind  these 
bonds  is  steadly  increasing, 

Pricm  to  Yield  S^% 

Smndfor  Ctrco/or  W 

(lacorpwaied) 
Stock  EicBufc  BIdf,  115  BroAdwaj 

Pia«Jclpldi  Mew  Y«rk 


timtiiiiiiiiiniiiiifiiiNiiiiiiiiiniiirmtii 


Increased  Returns 
Are  Available  Now 

from  sound  investments  which 
in  normal  times  sell  much 
higher  and,  in  consequence, 
cost  more  and  yield  less. 

You  will  find  our  current  list 
of  offerings  contains  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  sotmd 
and  profitable  investment. 

Circular  H'39  Seni  on  Request 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


14  Wall  St. 

New  York 


111  Deyonihire  St 
Boston 


Bonds  Which  Are 
Unsatisfactory 

to  their  owners  can  in  many  cases 
be  exchanged  far  more  suitable  invest- 
ments on  a  basis  which  will  react 
greatly  to  the  adTantaE:e  of  the  ia- 
vestor.  The  value  of  trading  certain 
bonds  and  stocks  at  certain  times  ii 
fully  explained  in  a  special  pamphlet 
we  have  just  prepared  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  reasons  why  it  ts  many 
times  beneficial  to  make  a  trade  are 
not  appreciated  or  understood  by  the 
average  investor.  Therefore,  we  invite 
requests  from  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject  for  our  Pamphlet  No-  T-85, 

A«  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

InYestment  Securities 
149    Broadway,  New   York 
105  So,  La  Salle  St^  Chicago 


Boston 


Bmltimare 
Pbiladelphift      LoDdaa,  Eof, 


Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  \uvt^\.mtTvv% 


INVESTMENTS 


6% 


DOUBLES 
^  YOUR  MONEY 
in  tw'elve  years 

when  the  interest  is  regularly  re-invested  at 
the  same  rate. 

YOU  ARE  ENABLED 

by  our  6%  ser\'ice  to  foUow  this  consistent 
plan  in  making  your  investments — and  you 
can  have  your  choice  of  Municipal,  Timber 
Land  and  Guaranteed  Real  Estate  Bonds 
and  Individual  Farm  Mortgages. 

YOU  ARE  INSURED 

by  our  guaranteed  serWce  that  your  prin- 
cipal and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

THE  SECURITY 

of  the  Farm  Mortgage  is  indestructible.  You 
do  not  have  to  rdy  on  a  fire-insurance 
policy  to  protect  you. 

Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000 

Even  if  you  are  not  seeking  an  immediate  investment,  you 
will  find  our  Picture  Booklet  "Down  South."  both  in- 
structive and  interesting. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  113  A 

MORTGAGE  ^ECURmESfbi 
CAPITAL  PAID^  IN  S60Q000.    V 

1»H.SAUN0eRS.PReSlDCNT-LLVERINC  MOORE.  ACTIVC  VICE  PftCS. 

Whitney-Central  Bldg.    New  Orleans 


CAREFULLY    SELECTED 

Farm  Loans 

In  a  rich,  productive  and  growing 
agricultural  section  are  offered  to  in- 
vestors seeking  the  best  rate  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  grade  of  security. 

We  make  these  Mortgages  through 
our  Loan  Committee  under  the  strict 
Banking  Laws  of  Texas  and  subject  to 
State  Supervision  and  Examination. 

We  inv-ite  correspondence  from  in- 
vestors and  investment  agents. 

Standard  Trust  Co. 


Capital  Paid 


$250,000.00 


SAN   ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

A  Land  Mortgage  Bank 
Excluaively. 


6%Net  SAI 

Yonr  Inyestmen 
Reqionsi 

I 

Mo 


Unet 


Personally  a 
Security  and 
of  every  I 
Company. 
Mortgages  pi 
knowing  tha 
Principal  wil 

Current  L 


BICKELL,  K^ 


r5EM 

Eamir 

Send  your  invi 
bring  you  in  th 
out  sacrifice  of  si 

The   Menken 

money  will  earn 
proved  dty  and 
state  can  be  ta 
employing  our  su 
we  have  not  los 

WHUfinlia 

JosephLTI 


The  'CtAaidei%*  ^erncb  igntii  VDicnmiSodQiOk.  iI^qrmx  VaewaMBM 


INVESTMENTS 


" 

First  Mortgages 
that  yield  5^% 

I.And  produces  the   greatest  amount  of 
wecdth.     It   is,  therefore,  the   necurest 
approach    to     certainty    as     security 
for  an  investment. 

Invest,  then,  in  mortgages  covering  land  that 
produces   standard  crops.      In  particular,  buy 
Ward-Harrison  Mortgages,  so  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  have  been  passed  upon  by  an 
experienced  oiganization. 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgages  are  in  bond  form 
vrith  interest  coupons  attached.    The  security 
baclL  of  them  consists  of  well  managed  fiarms  in 
1 2  Black  Land  Counties  of  Central  Texas,  which 
raise  over  a  miUion  bales  ($55,000,000  worth) 
of  cotton  per  annum— one-fourth  of  the  Texas 
ootton  crop. 

We  loan  our  own  money,  only  after  carefUI. 
expert  investigation,  on  choice  lands,  and  offer 
to  investors  the  original  Mortgage  documents. 
Interest  is  collected  by  depositing  coupons  in 
your  own  bank,  payable  through  the  National 
City  Bank  in  New  York.    We  recommend  these 
Mortgages  as  safe  and  conservative  for  individ- 
ual investors. 

Send  tor  our  interesting.  Illustrated  Booklet 
W-1  and  list  of  offerings. 

Our  valuations  are  your  protection 

Ward -Harrison  Mortgage  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

At  5% 

When  bonds  of  stand- 
ard   railroads  like  South- 
em      Pacific,     Atchison, 
Baltimore    &    Ohio    and 
others  are  selling  to  jridd 
5%,  why  go  further  and 
take  chances? 

1     have     no    securities 
of  my  own  for  sale.* 

There  is  no  charge  for 
consultation  by  mail  or  in 
person. 

C  M.  Keys 

Dmpi.  H-39 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  Yoric 

1  /T®/     WITH 
O  /o  SAFETY 

11        Cautkm  as  to  security  both  as  to  the  kgftl 
status  of  a  loan  and  the  protection  in  value  of 
property   on   which    the   loan   is   made   are 
essentials. 

This  concern  is  more  than  cautious  in  every 
phase  of  placing  loans  for  its  clients. 

The  company's  attorneys  are  men  trained  in 
legal  work  of  this  nature. 

Our  investigations  are  made  first.hand  by 
experts  on  the  ground. 

For  these  reasons  our 

Georgia  Farm  Loans 

are  particutariy  attractive  to  those  who  have 
surplus  funds  for  investment. 

We  attend  to  all  details  such  as  the  payment 
of  insurance,  taxes;  attend  to  coUections,  etc. 

We  offer  40  years'  continuous  experience  in 
this  work  as  an  additional  protection. 

Write  for  literature. 

EMblhkmilSrO 

Thm  Saaihmm  Mortgage  Co. 

AiUmia,  Co. 

MORTGAGES 

6%  Farm— 7%  City 

We  offer  our  mortgages  to  3rou  as  a 
sound   investment,  and  only  after  care- 
ful examination  of  each  property. 

EIGHT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES  attest  the  soundness  of  these 
mortgages  by  purchasing  in  increasing 
volume. 

Our  mortgages  arc  placed  on  income- 
bearing  properties  only  and  on  a  basis 
of  but  40  per  cent,  of  actual  value. 

Collections   arc  made  without  cost  to 
investors. 

INTEREST  AND  PRINCIPAL    RE- 
MITTED    BEFORE    DUE  DATE   BY 
NEW  YORK  CHECK. 

Twenty-one  years*    experience  —  never 
a  loss  to  an  investor. 

Reynolds  Mortgage   Company 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  V?cW»rM. 

Fort  Worth                               TexBM 

FtaW  InionttMtion  about  any  aecurity  itom  tV\e  "^.e^Aei**  ^rncfc 


INVESTMENTS 


Ml 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

Vou  cnmJd  accumuktc  more  cash 
(>jfc  capital  fn  a  v<?r>  kw  years  hy  saviaR  up 
(OJ  companitK  ely  sm&ll  liums  ol  money — 
^     ymir   dividends    and    IntEreat    mcotnct 

You  prfjbahly  htvefa(?rinuiily  considered  such 
a  thing,  because  tlac  amounu  kniked  so  small 
^d  DO  opporlunily  has  ever  Lpfore  offered 
itself  to  you  t»i  save  and  invest  only  las  i^  at 
6  per  cent  Inter cfit.  There  i$  no  need  lot  you 
to  wait  untiJ  you  bavr  saved  up  1 3.000,  $500 ► 
or  even  |;eiO  with  whicli  to  buy  one  of  our 
mo rt pages  m  order  to  secure  a  6  per  cent 
invpstnw^nl  wil  h  us.  Our  Certifii^ties  of  Deposit 
i*feld  6  per  cctil.  payable  M-mi-auiimaUy — the 
same  nj  cmt  mortgigca — and  are  wilbdmw^ 
a  hi  e  n.  f  t  cr  on  t'  y  rti  r ,  cm  30  days  ■  D  L't  ic  e.  S  t  n  d 
$!',  iftdav;  ;jsk;  fnr  1.4 an  Li^t  70S, 

PerkinsSCoHV^ 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


NORTH   DAKOTA 

Farm  Mortgages  6% 

33  years'  residence;  30  years 
making  Farm  Mortgages,  without 
the  loss  of  a  dollar  interest  or 
principal.     Write  for  information 

No.  29, 

WALTER    L    WILLIAMSON 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota 


Minnesota  and  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 

Well  placed  first  mortgage  farm  loans  are  always  de- 
pendable. They  yield  a  hij^lier  rale  f>f  in  teres  t  {6% ) 
than  most  form s  of  i  n vestmen t.  They  do  not  fl utlu- 
ale  in  value.  You  KNOW  thai  you  will  recei vc  an 
mcomc  which  can  be  counted  upon  in  advance. 
Our  mortgages,  made  at  our  own  biinks,  are  abso- 
luicly  first  class  investments.  We  take  care  of  the 
collection  of  intercs-t  and  remit  free  of  charge  to  the 
purchaser.  No  waiting  for  interest  or  prindpal. 
Wc  have  loans  in  amounts  from  I500  to  $10,000. 

Writ*  for  our  K$t  of  i^fferinw9* 

THE  BANKERS  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

4 18  Endic^itt  Bldg..  St.  Paul.  MinnfiKrtA 


MORTGAGES 

First  mort^a^c^^ictirt-fl  bv 
nproVLfl  diversified  farms  in  the  Wilbm<^ltp.  Mi,  Huh  a, 
nd  Grandt"  Rnnde  Vallpys  in  Orqi'tin.  These  valley  >  art'  iht- 


ViddingS^;  andSi'^;  act. 

Im]  '    "        "    ■  ' 

am 

mri^thnd*'  ri.n*I  pr. .>j .^t^ m -  -] ivcrstfieil  fij riri irig,T  >h'-\ tkia  in 

the  NorlhsVL-ni .  l.r,<  i/r  ^-.r  ,  n.'ftft^  nun(i:nn*'  li.himi  fiampiftlfL 

THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE    CO. 

1 009  Si>ft  Idin  II  B 1  d  K .  P  ORTV^WD ,  ORt: . 


^       >rV^- 


i 


|*(^  COLOR 


You  liToutd  not  thiD 
without  the  aid  and  ad^ 
Kpecklly  fitted  him  to 
strument  over  another. 

When  investinK.  txen 

Our  ftctiHRintance  ami 
this  irfiKii,  iiTtjduciJvc, 
select  the  best  moTtgagi 

BeiLr  in  mind,  the  sec 

Corresr 

THE  HOME  LOAf 

5.  Q.  McMulUn,  Prewfli 


SOUTH  CARO 

Attrai 

We  can  j^kce  your  mof 
Mortgatre  on  »  IfiKh  Cb 
cent,  of  the  Value  of  tbi 
tlvrtt  to  five  years  but  iot 
hold  Mortgiages,  Abstract 

Hijut  h  Carolina  ia  *  vtr, 
ycu  should  know  what  £1: 
say  about  our  firm  Iks 

We  issue  Ceilificttes  0 
PoUars  and  up.  iijtyabl 
pay  Five  per  cent. 

Out  af  the  above  pro| 

CITIZENS    BAP 
Bate 


%FARM 


Will  bear  1 
tioD.  OuJ 
to  locoliiie 
tried  and  p 
Fifty-six  y 
lending  on  farm  h 
single  dollar  means 
want  safe  m\  cBitm 

IViih  for  our  m 

A.  C.  DANFC 

Founded  A.  D,  ISSa 


\ 


A  Safe, 

Capital  is  recognij 
OKLAHOMA  Fafm  i 

We  confine  our  loans 
Oklahoma  with  which  \ 
gages  arc  atisolutely  sa 

0\'er  $2^500,000  sold 

Write  us  for  details  - 
more  through  us  than 
and  references  wUl  mtci 

GEO.  R.  FISH 


INVESTMENTS 


Mortgages— 

on  well  located  farms^ 

producing  crops 

for  which  there  is 

an  active  and  regular  market  are 

A  Fundamental  Investment 

and  when  you  realize  that 
they  pay  6%  annually^ 
can  you  think  of  a  safer, 
more  desirable  investment? 

Smnd  for  oar  boo&/^    "MORTOAGES  ** 
anti  May  tltt  of  tt/f#riitr* 

Oklahoma  Fann  Mortgage  Co. 

Oklahoma  City,  U.S.A. 


rPROTECTED 

JiNVESTMENTS 
(PAYING 

First  mortgages  placed  by  us  on  choice  improved 
real  estate  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  will  produce 
high  returns  with  more  than  ample  protection. 
Safety  of  principal  and  7  per  cent,  net  annual  inter- 
est pa>'able  quarterly  assured.  In  the  past  thirty 
years  we  have  placed  more  than  $15,000,000  in 
these  loans  without  a  single  loss  to  an  investor. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  complete  in- 
formation. 

The  Fisher  Real  Estate  Agency, 


PeBMcola 
Florida 


District  Municipal  Bonds 

vHvnuir    ■elected!   from  the  principaJ   dliei  Id  the  SteLe  qIF 

WuhiDCfon  to  jritici  the  inv«»tor  fiom 

S%  to  7% 

W«  tcD  th«e  bond*  tv  Savinira  Buik*.     Why  not  to  yoml 

EROCSON.  JOHANSON  &  COMPANY 

EriltMD       Eldf,,       S«Atll«,       Wuhmtton 


'fr 


M    iDTMt  in 
W    tiMM  here 


Investments  to  Net  7%  to  8% 


<ir»t  n»ort|{a*:**  —  *  tr»»<»<i  im.oiiir.      W*  h*ve 

. tn  OkUhiiina  City  on  h'l^h  (\mss,  imimived  real 

where  the  actual  Talue  of  the  pro|<erty  i\  three  times 

the  UBCMint  of  the  loan  —  ani|4r  security. 
Shall  be  pleased  to  ^etiil  you  u|i»d  re<|ue4t  our  free  Ymtiklrt  de- 
jCffbingourbushiewaiKlIistofluant.     We  ha%e  I'ans  of  fruiu 
^So.00  to  I10.000.00. 

APKBLIU8<«WA!ilSON  VO. 

City.OkU. 


A  Thirty- Year  Record 

Far  ov«r  thr**  decades  we  have  deali  in 
rint  Fftrm  MDrtiVKges  on  fertile  f&rm  l*nda 
in  this  section.  During  thai  penod  no 
cuatom^r  Kai  ever  lufiercd  ■  lo«a  tn  either 
Itrmcipal  or  intet«4l  iici  deiilinv  with  111. 

"We're  Rigbt  on  tbe  Gronnd" 

Th«-efore  we  Are  sbl?  lo  aeftrch  o«f  every 
delMi)  of  a  IcMin  and  live  up  lo  our  pruciple 

^  We  offer  inv^atroenlB  in  amounla  to  meel 
mdiYiduaJ  needa,  aetdnv  t%  coOccted  and 
remitled  free; 

Why  w^  write  for  free  Booklet  "M'*  and 
li*t  of  otferiosvP 

Est.  J88S     Capftd  and  Surphii, 
ovtr  $350,000.00 


ANDERS  CO 

GRAND  FORKS.N.QAK. 


Farm  Mortgages 
Guaranteed 


Central 
Texas 


6 


% 


Thirtieth 
Yecnr 


IVrHe/orpmtkahn 

THE  W.  C  BELCHER  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

FOKT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

C»Mt«l  m4  (MbivIm  •tt«,00«.*0 


SAFEGUARDED 


'By  First  MortgA^e 
on  I  inproved  City^ 
and  Farm  Property, 

Boik  prhuipal  and  interest  prokdtd 
with  ampk  sfcuriiy. 

RLt^  ptacticaU>'  rliminaied.  F,very  inin»rlkin  a  invcsli- 
Uaicit  hy  an  expert  on  valy«  ami  *nir  iipi^rai^li  atfe  nwir 
thJin  rnnsrrvjtive  ihiw  IJlrrattirc  and  Li^tei  viilJ  ii[ieii  to  yuu 
A  ntTfit  fhattJtel  fur  pnijfilahle  inv^itmrnl:  in  buff  or  snuD 
A  mi  nint A .  MftjJed  OQ  requat .  Thi«  is  t  he  (um  rt  b  year  cai  r 
adveni^nj^  his  ^ppeat^  in  llV/i'j  ll'tfrA. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  A  TRUST  COMPANY 
Dept,  B,  M&rletta.  Ca. 


INVESTMENTS 


Double  your  income 
on  your  savings 


It  of  \Nyoaiin/!  make  J 
^  per  cent  —  because 


when   we  will 
over  ft  00,000, 


Pioneer 
Trust  & 


ioDcer  Street        Basin,  Wyo, 


Savings  Bank 


IX  PER  CENT 

CHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDS 


Exempt  from  the  federal  income  tax. 

coupons  anc!  principal  collected  as  here- 
tofore without  requiring  any  ceTtiBcate 
oi  ownership. 

DENOMINATIONS 
of  $100,  $200»  1250,  $500  and  $1000 

Prtc«.*     104  and  Intmrm^t 
Yieldmff  from  SK%  to  5H%. according  to  ma- 
turity.    An  unutually  attractive  price  for 
this  class  of  security. 


WALTER  E.ORTHWEIN. EST  1898 
220  N.  FOURTH  ST.. ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


For  56  years  wc  have  sold 

Iowa  Farm  Mortgages 

Over  a  Thousand  Dollars  a  Day 
oi  interest  paid  to  clients  without 
delay  or  loss.  Address  for  detailsi 
Mortgage  Dcpt. 

Leavitt  &  Johnson  Trust  Company 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


Our  Method 

to  reach  prospcctixx*  property  buyers 
is  exi>lainecl  in  the  new  Real  Estate 
Circular  just  issued. 

Do  You  Want  to  Know  About  It? 

MANAGER    REAL    KSTATE    DIRFXTORY 

CotTHfmt  l4nE  m  Aw  «if a    r**  Xafh'^al  RttiJBitauMi^imm 

II  Wo*  jiod  Strtei,  N'«w  Vatk 


^  THE  WORLD' 
WORK    makes 
point  of  carcftUly  e 
aminiiig:    all    inv 
ment  advertisen 
tobeas.suredtliat 
come   from    respo: 
iblc  concerns. 
^  The  people  of  tTm 
country    have    lo 
$129,000,000    durii 
the    last    two    ye 
through  investing 
get-rich  quick    pro; 
ositions  controlled 
fraudulent    concer 
§  Schemes  of  th  _ 
nature  are    skillfully 
presented,  and    it 
sometimes    diffic 
to   distinguish 
tween  the  sound  a: 
the  unsound    inv 
ment. 

fl  Readers  of  THE 
WORLD'S  WORK 
should    consult     o 
service    dcpartniei 
before  investing  the 
earnings. 

^  Ourfinancial  editor 
will  be  glad  to  reply 
to    your    letter    po 
sonally.       Add  re 
Readers'   Servic 
WORLD'S  WORK 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


IK 

I 

or 
Ay 

I 


PrOQipl   ttpV\f-  >-  ntv^tvdiX  \Ti«\v^^^^f^^  \^.«^v  TV*  ^ 
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i^e/  the  new  lincyclopaedia  liritannica 
(twprice.ends  May2Sth,  After  that  it  wih 


order  mailed   in    an  envelope  postmarked  with  a  date  later  than 
will   be    regretfully,  but   firmly,  declined. 

In  England  the  price  was  raised  on  the  20th  of  last  Decem- 
ber, and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
the  publishers,  at  first  intended  to  increase  the  prices  in 
America  on  the  same  day.  But  they  recognized  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  give  Americans  a  fair 
chance  to  buy  the  book  without  allowing  more  time  for 
inquiries  and  correspondence  than  was  needed  in  so  small  a 
country  as  England.  So  Cambridge  University  has  given 
you  until  May  28th,  but  no  later. 

)UT  Guarantees   in  regard  to  this  offer 
!*he  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (11th  Edition)  are: 


-that  the  present  low  prices  will  be  ad- 
meed  by  $29  to  $50  a  set  {according  to 
he  bindings)  on  May  28th  next. 

--that  no  '* pirated'*  or  counterfeit  version 
the  Encyclopaedia    Britannica^    11th 
Edition,  can  be  sold.     The  new  edition 
IS  been  set  up,  el^trotyPed,  Printed  and 
md  in  this  country;  and  is  fully  copy* 
^righted  under  the  laws  of  the    United 
^tates,  as  well  as  under  the  terms  of  the 
Convention, 

-that  the  India  paper  used  in  printing 


the  11  th  Edition  is  genuine  India  paper. 

(4) — that  the  leathers  used  for  the  bindings 
are  the  best  Quality  of  sheep  and  goat 
skins — unsplit:  that  is^,  preserving  the  full 
natural  thickness. 

(5) — that  if  an  order  is  sent  at  once,  the 
complete  set  will  be  Promptly  delivered, 
provided  that  a  first  Payment  of  only 
$5,00  {or  a  remittance  for  the  cash  price) 
is  sent  with  the  order.  The  only  limita- 
tion of  this  guarantee  is  that  the  order 
must  be  sent  to  us  immediately. 


J 


you  want  information,  write  the  New  York  Office.      If  you  want  to     ' 
sets  in  each  style  of  binding,  call  at  %Xiy  oV  l\v^  o^^^%  V*^^^  ^  f 


^BW  YORK 
)§W.$24  Si. 


FHILADBLPHIA 

94SDrem^tBund'mg 


CHICAGO 
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THE  LASTMNU 


will  come  when  the  post-office  people  at  your  place  handle  the  last  ool 
postmarked  "May  28th."  If  you  don't  see  this  notice  (or  don't  attend  to  i 
have  no  time  to  write  a  letter  enclosing  the  remittance,  you  can  XEL] 
or    telephone    to    our    nearest   office.     A    set   will    then    be    reserve 

( The  addresses  of  the  ojfices  are  an  th€  fkrU  pmi 

The  29  magnificent  volumes  will  be  delivered  to  you  at  the  earli 
moment  after  the  receipt  of  your  first  payment  of  ONLY  $5.00.  It  \ 
easy  for  you  to  complete  the  purchase  by  making  a  few  small  monthi 
while  you  are  using  the  Britannica.  And  every  day  you  will  be  getti 
direct,  practical  information  that  will  greatly  add  to  your  eaming  < 
to  the  economies  that  wide  knowledge  enables  a  man  to  maki 


No   Time   Left 
to  Ask  Questions 


We  cannot  describe  the  contents  of  the  Britannica  proper 
space,  but  you  must  already  have  heard  it  praised  by  people  n 
The  facts  about  the  offer  are  all  here. 


You  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  brief  notice  an  order  form  that  shows  yoa  that  ] 
your  Britannica  in  almost  any  way  you  wish — choosing,  for  example,  the  system  of  ] 
monthly  payments — or  paying  as  little  as  $S'00  a  month. 


''Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  I**  is  a  good  saying.    If  you  do  not  otder  ] 
Britannica  now,  at  the  low  price,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  you  will  have  to  g 

without  it;  for  May  28th  ends  the  sale  at  the  temporary  prices. 


WHY  YOU  MUST  HURRY 


This  first  sale  of  the  Britannica,  which  b  just  ending, 
is  at  very  low  prices,  in  order  to  popularize  the  book 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

You  will  realize  very  quickly  how  low  these  prices 
are,  when  we  tell  you  that  $1,500,000  was  paid  for 
contributions  and  for  the  eight  years  of  editorial  work, 
before  a  single  sheet  of  paper  was  printed.  And 
$2,500,000  was  spent  in  manufacturing  the  first  batch 
of  sets.  So  that  there  was  actually  $4,000,000  looked  up 
in  the  Brituinioa  before  the  publishers  begao  to  get 
any  of  their  money  back. 

Such  a  large  sum  of  money  cannot  be  left  out- 
standing indefinitely.  And  the  price  is  now  being  raised 
so  that  people  who  buy  the  book  after  May  28th  will 
make  a  larger  contribution  toward  the  preliminary 
expenses  by  paying  $29  more  than  you  need  pay  now. 

In  one  way,  too,  this  "hurry-up"  is  just  as  much 

for  your  good  as  for  the  publishers*.     You  must  have 

heard  enough  about  the  new  Britannica  to  know  it  is  a 

book    you  ought   to   use,  and  to  give  your  children  a 

chance   to    use.     And  very  likely  you  have  for  some 

time   had   it  in   your  mind   that   you  would   buy   the 

book   some  day.     But  what  a  man  can  do   any  time, 

he  13  pretty  likely  to  put  of!  do'in^  a\\  YvVs  Vile.     IVi^ 

pimia  Igor  If  that  anybody  who  wmMm  to  bwy  iVie 

Baoyeloptmdim  Britennictt  ml  ^e  ohem^mt  vt\ce.  «Ad 

oa  ib&  MilMt  termi  of  pftymmU  mu%t  m«i%t  oofitj— 

aig^i^  and   gindint   In   •••   tte   oc ^ec   tovm  Vo«i 


the  last  page  of  this  adver 
Otherwise  he  will  let  thm 

A  FEW  FACTS  ABOl 
WORK 


29  VOLUMES. 

H,$9$,$9$  WORDS  OF  TEXT. 

41,m  ARTICLES, 

39,924  PAGES. 

i4,U9  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

459  PULL-PAGE  PLATES  IN  BLACK  . 
IN  COLOR. 

399  MAPS,  SHOWING  125,999  I^LACES. 

599,999  SEPARATE  REFERENCES  IN  T 

There  are  1,500  contributors,  of  21  dj 
including  the  chancellors,  presidents  i 
54  universities  and  colleges,  besides  65 
of  the  faculties  of  these  and  9:^  other 
101  members  of  the  staffs  of  observatc 
and  surveys;  126  ambassadors,  diploma 
of  various  governments;  327  historians; 
ists  and  biologists;  02  business  men  an 
75  physicians  and  surgeons;  72  eng;inee: 
75  lawyers;   KJl    theologians;    79    nav 
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29.  TO  $50. 


ini  to  the  bindings— that  will  be  the  diflference  after  the  end  of  the  sale. 
An  Effort  Worth  Making 


m  if  you  have  lo  make  some  sacntice  to  buy  ihe 

licAi  Bs  a  ^ood  fn«ny  subscriberft  tctl  us  they 

in^f    it    is    worth    making    sacritices    for.      The 

i  firat  payment — all  we  ii>k  for  now — is  nothing  in 

ion  with  what  the  Britaniiica  can  do  for  you  and 

whole  family,  within  a  few  weeks  after  yuu 

1  it  into  your  home. 

For  the  Young  People 

hing  does  children  more  good  than  the  use  of  a  set 
Brit2nnica.  Even  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
tf  the  volumes  themselvest  they  will  be  instructed, as 
ll  AS  entertained,  whenever  you  show  them  some  of 
k  l-I.BSt*  pictures  in  the  book,  and  tell  them  what  it 
^    ^iv-.,if  the  marvels  of  art  and  nature. 

:,  your  order  today  i^  making  sure  that  your 
j_crti     vili  have  ihcir  fair  chance. 


Strike  While  the  Iron  Is  Hot  I" 


'  iiUii.e.  If  you  let  May  28th  slip  by  before 
'■  Briiantiica,  yuu  will  lose  §L"*  or  more.  And 
r^oulu  he  a  much  more  serious  Toib  than  that  if  you 
r«r  ordered  it  at  alL  which  mi|tht  easily  happen  if 
0  don't  do  it  now.  Next  month  you  certainly  wotitd 
;  cojoy  pa»ying  the  increased  price,  for  you  will  remem' 
•  that  you  could  have  got  tiie  book  cheaper  before 
,y  2^lh.  FefbAp.'f  you  couhi  perfectly  well  afford  to 
►  #^'  more  m  June:  hut  a  man  h^ten  to  admit  to 
mmifibmthe  Hmb  him  good  chttnce  slip,  and  that  h« 
fuiing  himself  for  being  bekindiime. 


The  Bookcases 

We  supply,  to  f^ubscribers  who  want  them,  speoal 
bookcases*  in  three  styles*  for  the  Britannica, 

No.  ]  has  the  advantage  of  holding  the  volumes  at 
a  slope,  which  i;^  a  great  comfort  to  any  studious  person 
using  the  Britannica  for  hours  every  day. 

No,  2  take,*^  the  volumes  in  two  tiers,  and  is  very  con- 
venient in  a  small  room,  as  it  is  only  1^*  inches  wide, 

No.SiCOf^tingonlyS^f^isa  thoroughly  sound  case,  holds 
the  volumes  at  a  slope,  and  will  suit  anyone  who  would 
like  to  5tand  his  set.  in  this  case*  on  b  table  or  desk  lop. 
But  of  course  it  is  not  so  handsome  as  No.  2. 

The  prices  of  these  bookcases  arc  shown  in  the 
order  blank  on  the  other  side  of  this  page. 

The  special  bookcase  for  the  Full  Suede  set  b  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  that  binding. 

Dates  for  Deliveries 

If  you  order  within  48  hours  after  this  maga/ine 
reaches  you,  you  ought  to  be  in  time  to  get  one  of  the 
»ets  that  are  now  printed  and  bound  and  packed  all 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Of  course  we  cannot 
ab:^olutely  guarantee  that  you  wilt  not  have  to  wait  a  little 
while,  even  if  you  order  in  the  Iwginning  of  May;  for 
this  notice  had  to  be  prepared  at  the  end  of  March',  and 
w  hen  it  was  written  we  couldn't  tell  how  large  a  demand 
there  might  be  during  April. 

One  thing,  however*  is  quite  sure.  If  you  wait  until 
the  very  last  moment,  and  order  only  a  few  days  before 
May  2Hth,  you  will  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  July, 
or  even  until  August,  for  your  seL 

First    Payment    Now    and   DeHvery^  at 
Your   Convenience 

If  you  arc  going  to  be  away  from  home  thL^  summer, 
or  for  any  other  reason  you  would  rather  not  have  your 
set  delivered  until  Septeml>er  or  Octoljer,  you  can  pav 
$5  now%  and  have  the  volumes  held  for  you  until  Falf. 

We  isuggest  this  because  we  know  that  at  the  beginning 
of  summer  many  readers  will  l*e  taking  a  vacation,  and 
if  it  will  j^uit  you  just  as  welt  to  have  your  set  delivered 
later,  it  will  suit  us  a  great  deal  better;  for  we  shall 
have  all  we  can  do  (o  ship  sets  fast  enough  to  those 
people  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  use  them. 


H^V   -IWTe.  ^'^^^  ^"^^^ 


THE 

1 
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is  so  near  that  you  have  no  time  to  waste,  and  if  you  live  anywhere  near  one  of  our  offices,  ] 
can  go  in  and  see  the  various  styles  of  binding  at  any  of  the  addresses  on  the  bottom  of  th 

During  the  last  week  our  offices  will  all  be  open 
until  8  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  25th9  26th  and  27th,  and  until  12  o'clock,  mid* 
night,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  28th. 

If  by  any  chance  you  should  not  see  this  maeadne  until 
the  last  moment, you  can  secure  a  set  on  Thursday  evening 
by  telegraphing  or  telephoning  to  any  of  these  offices. 


The  India  Paper  and  the  Bindings 

The  India  paper  used  in  the  new  Britannica  makes 
the  book  three  times  as  light,  and  one-third  as  bulky  as 
the  cheaper  paper  used  in  ordinary  books. 


/ 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Co.,  ORDER    FORM 

I20  West  32d  Street,  New  York.  for  India  Paper 

Please  tend  me  the  new  Enqrdopaedia  Britannica,   nth  edition,  29  volumes, 

published  by  The  Cambrid^  University  Press,  of  England.    I  enclose  $ , 

^^  (pfl^enT^^n)  ^°^  '  Agree  to  send  the  second  and  all  subsequent  payments 

^'  "       *        '       •  '"      •  ath  until  payment  is  complete,  in  accord- 

lyment  indicated  by  the  X  I  have  placed 


on  the  oorrespondinc  day  of  each  following  month  until  payment  is  complete,  in  aocord- 
ot  binding  and  the  terms  of  payment  indicated  bv  the  X  I  have  placed 
ires  below,  showing  my  sefc^ion.     It  is  agreed  that  I  shall  keep  the 


ance  with  the  style  ot  binding  and  the  terms  of 

in  one  of  the  squares  below,  showing  my  sel  ^  

books,  but  the  title  does  not  pass  to  me  until  the  total  amount  has  been  paid.    Terms^ 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.    Please  indicate  binding  desired  by  marking  X  in  one  of  the  squares. 


D 


CZ^TH  (ordinary  covers). 


ttl  monthly  payments  of 

14 
12 

8 

4 
Cash  Price 


D 


$5.00 
7.60 

10.00  and  1  of  |5.00 
11.87 
17.W 
84.81 
137.75 


FULL  SHEEPSKIN  (flexible). 


87  monthly  payments  of 
24       •• 
17       " 
12       •' 


Cash  Price 

I—I  FULL  LIMP  SUEDE 


$5.00 
7.50 

10.00  and  1  of  $5.00 
14.29 
21.22 
42.06 
160.75 


46  monthly  payments  of 
80       "  " 

22       " 
12       " 

8       " 

4       " 
Cash  Price 


(Prayer-Book  Style). 


I      I  FULL  MOROCCO  (flexible). 
47  monthly  payments  of 
90       ••  " 

22       •• 
12       •• 

8       •* 

4       •• 
Cash  Price      .      .      . 


$5.00 
7.50 
10.00 
17.89 
26.65 
52.94 
2ia25 


$5.00 
7.50  and  1  of  $5.00 


10.00 
18.52 
27.56 
54.75 
217.60 


5.00 


Nam* 

Addrtts 


OccM^tu 


!/  in  htsiMtss        I 
add  butinesi  address,  j 


India  paper  has  never  before  been  as 
volumes  of  such  size.  The  public  qoicklj  d 
it  made  the  new  Britannica  a  deli^tfid 
while  one  sits  in  an  annohair»  instead  of ! 
over  the  table  on  which  a  heavv  volume  1 
rest.  Our  introduction  of  this  deligihtfiil  p 
sally  recognized  as  a  ^reat  revolatioa  ia  t 
business. 

Another  revolutionary  improvement  wi 
that  the  Full  Sheepskin,  the  Full  Limp  S 
Full  Morocco  bincUngs  all  have  flexible  \ 
the  volume  opens  out  as  flat  as  a  sheet  c 
and  lies  open  without  having  to  be  < 
addition  to  this,  the  sides 
volumes  (which  are  as 
friendly  to  the  hands  as 
glove)  are  so  yielding  th« 
can  be  rolled  up  in  tlie  bai 
into  a  grip  or  a  coat  poc 
the  best  of  reading  on  a 
The  FULL  MORC 
ing  is  necessarily  expen 
recommend  it  only  to  pe 
buying  for  presenution  to 

The  SUEDE,  with 
surface,  its  comers  round 
book  style,  and  its  tastefc 
is  so  unusual  and  fasdnati 
really  quite  as  attracti 
higher-priced  Fall  Morw 
TSe  FULL  SHEEPSl 
is  a  II.  h  dark  green  cok>i 
ar.d  will  wear  as  long  am 
the  Morocco.  Only  the 
have  seen  the  Suede  or  tli 
rocco  can  bciieve  it  to  be  | 
any  book  could  be  hand&om 
The  CLOTH  binding 
oughly  sound  workmansfatF 
If  any  one  of  our  staff  «« 
a  personal  friend  which  bin 
better  buy,  the  answer  woe 
be:  "Ifymkmveu'tt^U 
"liitU  m9re  gxpemu,  imf 
"Ifym  feel  just  eev  i^  « 
'*kuy  tke  Sheepskin,  Ifym 
'  *  tke  CUtk  is  tke  kest  ym  em 
"it,  and  put  tke  •tker  kirn 
**yur  mind — mmdyu  wiU> 
"witk  it." 

If  you  buy  a  Cloth  si 
will  at  any  time  exchange 
of  the  leather  bindings,  i 
to  pay  only  the  present 
between  the  two,  notw 
ing  that  the  differc 
have  become  ver 
larger. 

As  07  /"•  <r»/  «;/■  <^r  smi 
cMfiSfM   the   India  fa/er,  n«   Lr 


After  May  28th 
thia  price  will 
be  $29.00  more. 


Thia  price  will 
be  $3630  more 
after  May  28th. 


Thisbindingwill 
cost  $45.00  more 
after  May  28th. 


After  May  28th 
thia  binding  will 
coat  $50.00  more. 


-M9'4' 


If  you  want  a  bookcase,  please  nurk  X  in  one  of  the  squares  below. 
rn  (1)  Single  tier,  solid  mahogany  :  %\A.^  cash  (or  W  monthly  payments  of  $■'». 00 after 
1^       psymcnts  for  the  book  are  completed). 

I     I  C2)  Two  licr»  aoHd  omhoiuqr  t   $175  cash  (or  2  monthly  payments  of  fTi.OO  each). 


\$U»9A^ 


\ 


sf^ct  by  lengthening  this  erJe* 
the  case  o/the  *  vceMi^nai  f**'f<^ 
frinUdtm  the  thvkfaf^ .  Hm:*\ 
to  one  of  our  o^esjor  m  sfe^ia- 
sending  $S  ta  reserre  m  set 
set  in  Cloth  tsam  costs  $no  <o  i 
v«lu«M  less  tJkmn  th*  Cloth  Imm 
wt»N  «r  «^  wMwiVW  *«kr«MKwea  ^i 


m  small  beginnings  in  1810 
le  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
any  has,  in  1914,  reached  its 
^esent  preeminent  position  in  the 
^  insurance  field.  Its  steady 
*owth  in  strength  has  been  unre- 
eled by  the  enormous  losses  it 
ts  paid  to  its  policyholders  both 
the  great  conflagrations  of 
merican  History  and  in  those 


small  but  persistent  losses  which 
occur  somewhere  every  minute  of 
every  day  and  night.  I 

Willingness  to  adjust  losses' 
fairly,  ability  to  pay  fully  and 
readiness  to  pay  promptly  are  the 
three  great  fire  insurance  virtues 
and  they  are  the  explanation  of 
the  "Hartford's**  growth  and 
prosperity. 


When  you  need  Fire  Insurance 

Insist  on  the  "Hartford" 

The  Rfidtr^'  Service  idvei  Inlormition  a\iuu\  \n%t^Tmi^^ 


[ 


INSURANCE 


re  You  ^tna-ized 


vc^St/*^i*:/=L 


y^^  ^•^i's:V* 


••     '  .^   [^^ 


TVTf     ^n" 


^t  -  '■'^'^■'^ 


,«.,o..^?.;«:;r" 


Las  I*  ^^ 

ive  Thousand  Dollars  Cash 

A  man  was  accidentaUy  killed  in  a  train  wreck*  (It  might 
have  been  you,)  He  was  on  his  way  home.  He  had 
earned  a  good  salary,  but  had  saved  little,  atnd  his  funeral 
used  that  little  up.  His  widow  and  children  were  left«  as 
they  thought,  penniless.  In  his  desk,  however,  a  '^Folded 
Paper ^'  was  found,  which  he  had  obtained  only  a  few 
months  before.  It  was 

An  ^tna  Accident  Policy 

It  brought  to  that  sorrowing   and    well-nigh    penniless 
family  a  check  for  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 
Thousands  of  accidents  occur  every  day.  It  may  happen 
that  your  life  will  be  snuffed  out;  that  you  will  suffer 
dangerous  injury  or  the  loss  of  hand,  limb  or  eye. 

Sometifne  your  family  may  have  ute  for  the  '*  Folded  Paper**  that 
meant  food,  clothrngf  and  shelter  to  those  you  love,  ^tna  Accident 
Policies  cost  little  and  pay  a  generous  weekly  indemnity  if  you  are 
kept  from  work  by  accidental  injury. 

Better  To>day  than  Too  Late 


Till  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to  us  to>day 

\m  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Orawar  13411   Hartford,  Conn. 

iv#  marked  tha  kinds  of  Insurance  I  wlmh  to  know  about.    Accident       Health  D  DImblll 
|lfid#r  60  years  of  age.    My  name,  buainesa  address  and  occupation  are  ^t\^\%Tv  "^^ 


W«id*a< 


L 


T  ME     WORLD'S     W  0  R  K     AD  V  H  RT  I  S  El 


'But  Doctor — I  caiVt  get 
away  now  for  a  Rest" 

WHEN  the  nervMcry  out — ancf  when  the  bonds 
of  business,  home  ties,  or  the  expctise  of 
tmvcl^  hold  the  sufferer  to  the  beaten  path 
— a  pood  tonic  may  l>Ting  timely,  restorative  help. 

The  very  aid  the  nerves  need  to  rfbuiU  fhcm, 
to  pive  back  the  health  and  courage  drained  by 
work  or  worry,  h  hronpht  to  them  by  Sanatogen, 
And  this  nourishing  help  comes  in  a  form  that 
mnkes  it  natural  and  easy  for  the  depleted  cetU 
of  the  system  to  absorb  if. 

When  more  than  19,000  Americin  and  Euro- 
pean phpidans,  over  their  own  si^atures,  speak 
of  this  emcicncj'  of  Sanato^en  as  a  restorative  help, 
when  famous  men  and  women  everywhere  write 
grateful  letters  Co  tell 
of  the  ^reat  and  last- 
ing benefit  Sanatogen 
has  conferred  upon 
them — need  you  hesi* 
late  to  test  the  vattie  of 
this  help  for  yourself? 

Sanatof>en  U  sold  by 
good  drujjgists  ever>'- 
where,  in  three  sizes^ 
from  $1.00, 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO, 

26D  Jn  ing  Pl-ire  New  York 


Arnold  Bennett. 

11 

... 

SlrQIfceriF         r 

'     P. 

niiBfl." 

SANA  TO   G   E 


S^nd 

far  Elbert  Huhhard*9  nmw  ^ooJt  — "Health  in  the  mileing/'     W 
with   hi»  shrewd   philoA«tphv   tfi^ether  with  capital   advice  on   Sari 
Tfi/  thii  off  4^  J  rnnmder  io  addtt%%TUE,  &X15E.VL  CHEUICAL 


In  WiVUfkt  ^  iiivetviiwctx  ^^JtfciR  ifi«s\\k«k*^u»'^^»Jutf  %'^^ 


rHETALKOFTHEOFFICE 


**Ttt  bu«like»  tlxat  ve  love  we  rbc  bedoe 


KIPUNG    SIGNED  SETS 

RING  May  two  more  voluines  of 
The  Seven  Seas  Edition  will  be  pub- 
isbed,  including  *' Plain  Tales  From 
b/'  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  Kipling's 
The  sheets  had  to  be  prepared  long 
mce  and  sent  to  Mr.  Kipling's  home  in 
h,  England— losocopiesof  them.  These 
ed  in  ink  and  returned  to  Garden  City, 
Lhcy  were  bound  and  will  be  delivered 
nth  to  subscribers.  Future  generations 
ue  this  set.  What  would  one  now  give 
ot  Eliot,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  or 
dgned   by   the   author — a  definitive 


THE   PARCEL  POST 

ok  the  United  States  Government  one 
id  two  and  a  half  months  to  decide  to 
books  to  come  under  Parcel  Post  rales, 
gallon  silk  hat,  bulky  but  light,  could 
IQ  the  mail  more  than  a  year  ago,  hut 

d  book,  even  w^ere  it  a  ver>'  spouting 
n  of  wisdom,  was  ruled  out.  However, 
yt  things  are  past,  and  now  we  are 

up  for  lost  time.     Several   men  in 

City  are  spending  all  the  day  in  ''  rout- 
:el  post"  packages,  and  our  direct  sales 
ids  out  of  reach  of  bookstores  are  in- 
as  the  enterprising  merchant  says, 
,ps  and  bounds.'* 

ay  take  a  long  time  to  inculcate  the 
lut  wc  ask  our  readers,  the  next  time 

a  book  mentioned  as  being  published 
Weday ,  Page  &  Co.  to  reach  for  a  postal 
ut  the  notice  out,  mark  the  advertise- 
Df  do  the  easiest  thing  that  occurs  to 
let  U5  know  that  you*d  like  to  see  this 

books  —  we  will  do  the  rest^  and  you 
f  with  your  monthly  bills  at  your  con- 
most  people,  you  will  think  of 
^^      wish  you  had  ordered  when 

_  ^was  on  the  subject .   We  do  not  wish 

fere  with  the  trade  oi  the  bookseller  ^ 


we  wish  that  every  locality  in  the tJnited States 
had  a  good  bookseller;  our  suggestion  is  ad- 
dressed to  readers  who  don't  go  to  bookstores 
or  have  no  bookstores  to  go  to.  Doubleday^ 
Page  &  Co.  catalogues  for  the  asking. 


This  is  a  picture  of  10,000  copies  of  the  new 
and  cheaper  edition  of  Mrs,  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter's  book,  ''The  Harvester.''  The  first 
edition,  completed  in  March,  was  twenty- 
five  of  these  piles  —  250,000  copies.  We  are 
just  finishing  up  a  second  edition  of  ten  more 
of  these  piles  —  100,000  copies  —  350,000 
copies  printed  and  bound  in  March  and 
April,  to  say  nothing  of  many  thousand 
copies  of  "Freckles/'  **A  Girl  of  the  Umber- 
lost,"  and  *'Laddv^;'  \Vvt  VjsX^x Asois^*.  ^V  t^ 
aud  aUav^  a  ^'^^v*Si£\\<t\r 


FROM 
THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


®  Recently  the  World's  Work  recived  the 
^  following  letter. 

In  the  March  number  of  your  magazine,  there 
is  an  article  by  James  Middleton,  on  "Radium." 
This  is  one  of  the  best  articles  containing  general 
information  for  the  ordinary  layman  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
use  this  article  to  distribute  in  a  general  way  and 
would  like  if  you  would  give  us  a  price  on  one 
hundred  (loo)  copies  of  this  magazine  for  free 
distribution:  or  what  would  you  charge  for  a 
thousand  (1,000)  copies  of  this  article  alone  in 
pamphlet  form? 

There  are  many  requests  for  a  price  on 
quantities  of  certain  issues  and  we  are  glad 
to  sell  them  in  such  lots  at  a  special  price. 
The  request  for  permission  to  reprint  the 
article  in  pamphlet  form  is  also  common. 
Every  month  some  article  in  the  magazine 
attracts  some  one  enough  to  wish  to  reprint 
it  and  circulate  it  as  a  pamphlet  to  a  list 
of  his  friends,  or  quite  often  to  a  list  of 
possible  customers.  The  magazine  very 
much  appreciates  the  implied  compliment 
in  these  requests  but  it  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  refuse  them. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
every  article  in  a  magazine  interest  every 
reader.  Some  articles  interest  one  set  of 
people  and  other  articles  interest  other  sets. 
If  the  people  who  are  attracted  by  one 
article  have  it  supplied  to  them  free  as  a 
pamphlet,  they  lose  an  incentive  to  buy  the 
magazine  and  the  cost  of  producing  the 
magazine  falls  upon  the  readers  of  the  other 
articles. 

In  the  second  place  such  reprints,  sent 
out  with  advertising  matter,  which  is 
usually  what  they  are  wanted  for,  tends  to 
make  the  reader  believe  that  the  World's 
W'oKK  was  editorially  pushing  the  interests 
of  some  particular  company.  The  World's 
Work,  of  course,  has  no  such  intention. 
As  a  matter  of  news  and  of  interest  to  its 
readers  it  often  mentions  particular  men, 
companies,  and  organizations,  but  what 
good  or  harm  comes  to  them  from  such  men- 


tion is  not  the  motive  which  pM 
World's  Work.  It  is  11  -leS 
to  giving  its  readers  interesting  4m 
tive  reading  and  illustrations. 

f  Next  month  the  World's  Wou 
lish"  Art  That  Is  Real  and  Ame 
Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor.  1 
lum  has  had  a  picturesque  caree 
achieved  eminence  in  the  arts  tk 
originality  of  his  philosophy  aj 
through  his  technical  skill  with  1 
He  will  describe  the  ideas  that 
his  vigorous  and  beautiful  sculpti 
article  will  be  illustrated  with  sixt 
of  reproductions  of  his  work. 

"Uncle  Sam,  Expressman."  b 
J.  Hendrick,  will  tell  in  text  am 
what  the  parcel  post  has  done  in  t 
een  months  of  its  operation:  he 
brought  twenty  million  people  in! 
tion,  how  it  has  altered  the  reh 
tween  the  cities  and  the  countr> 
means  to  the  railroads,  and  wl 
effect  on  the  express  companies. 

Clara  Brown  Lyman  will  dcs 
new  systems  of  illumination  that  - 
the  eyesight  of  workers  in  offices  : 
and  shops  as  well  as  in  the  home< 
Fearing  will  tell  how  "placing 
cieties  are  saving  orphans  from  th 
routine  of  institutional  rearing. 
Oskison  will  describe  the  remarka 
and  the  useful  inventions  of  Ec 
Acheson.  W.  W.  Peter's  story  of  * 
ceeded  Nevertheless"  will  appeal 
issue.  A  character  sketch  of 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  Univer 
be  another  article  in  the  June  num 
Henry  W.  Lanier  will  describe  nc 
of  "The  Latest  Business  Gold- 
the  moving  picture  industry  that  h 
a  new  group  of  American  millio 
the  last  six  years.  Allen  P.  Ame 
how  the  Weather  Bureau  saves  m 
dollars  yearly  to  the  business 
farmers  of  the  United  States, 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


P.  A.  makes  men 
pipe  hungry 

Just  you  get  a  Avhiff  of  "the  national 
joy  smoke/'  ^id  it's  dollars  to  dough- 
n^ats  you  beat  it  to  the  nearest  store 
that  sells  tobacco  and  stock  up*  The 
flavor  and  aroma  of  Prince  Albert  has 
sure  got  *em  all  backed  off  the  boards. 

Just  figure  on  that,  then  realize  P.  A. 
can  I  bite  your  tongue,  because  the 
bite's  cut  out  by  a  patented  pro- 
cess*   No  other  tobacco  can 
get  in  the  same  class  with 


Fringe  Albert 

ihe  national  Joy  smoke 

You  go  to  P.  Adjust  like  a  baby  puts  its  little  hand 
cmt  for  candy,  natural  liktt  lt*s  so  delicious  thai 
yoa  smoke  it  all  day  and  all  eveningf — and  there's 
no  comebad^f    You  make  a  mental  note  of  thai! 


*5snr.. 


»ClK 


Yoa  can  hay  P.  A.  whmrmvmr  ioBacc9 

is  Bttld — and  in  evwrycivifized  extant rj^ 
in  the  world  f  Toppy  redhaga.  Set 
tidy  rmd  tint,  iOc!  aho  in  poand 
and  half'poand  hamidora. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COl 
WiBftoii^Satcitt,  N.  C» 


In  writing  to  ad vertiicrt  pletve  mention  TiiiL>Ko«.VJLC^\^c^«Ji- 
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77je  SPOTSWOOD 

This  design,  fiioroughjy^  Georgian  In  char 
acter,  is  5trong|)^  infltienced  \sf  frie  re 
firtGinent  of  One  Souftiem  type    of  Co 

bnial  decaratiorL. 

Thpre  is  a  pronounced  di^|)r  in  its  simpfe  an 
severe  lilies,  rdieved  as  flney  are  by  fru 
Riant  le  and    shield  decoration- 

The  flawing*  a  new  treatment  for  ilat^s-are.  1 
delicate  and  does  not  interfere  with  fri 
graceful  efTect  of  flne  outline,  and  serve 
to  modtP^  ftie  pJain  suriace- 

Tlie  SPOTSWOOD  is  particularly  suited  tc 
Colonial  and  Georgian  dlrtog-roonis,  jyc 
being  in  such  exquisite  taste,  It  looks  v^ 
in  aiiy  surroundings 

It  Is  fiirnlshed  in  knives,  forks,  spoons    ant 
\    fancy  individual  and  serving  pieces.        Fa 
SliIc  by  leading  Jewelers    evi^rywhene   am 
bears   this  ^(S|® 
trade -mark  ^?sK^ 

E  GORHAM  CC 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW   YORK 

GORHAM  SO-VER  POLKH-TH£  BEST  FOR  CLEANING  SOEVER         v« 
The  Kcadtii*  Sct\\cc  n<\\\  VN^OlX^  \\x\\\\i^\  \t\cxmvAaci  i^«m\  Vswwcbw  v\v«^ 
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Samtltott  match 


^^TTie  Hailroad  Timekeeper  ofAmerical 


9f 


ALLeonsidemtions  in  watch 
buying  radiate  about  ac- 
curacy as  spokes  about  a  hub. 

Any  jeweler  will  tell  you 
this.  Also  that  dose  time- 
keeping— second  for  second 
with  Government  Observa- 
tory time — is  what  sells  the 
Hamilton  ^Vateh. 

Accuracy  is  the  thing  every- 
body wants  but  that  railroad 
men  must  have.     That  is  why 

Over  on«-half  (56?0  of  ll»«  Raikoad 
Men  on  American  Railroads  where 
OfficittI  Time  Inipeeeion  i»  maintained 
carry  the  Hamiltoa  Watch. 

Your  jeweler,  if  you  ask  him,  will 
add  to  these  faets  about  HaniiltoQ 
a  ecu  racy  other  facts  from  his  oun 
exj>erlenee  with  the  Hamilton.  If  you 
are  interested  in  buying  a  fine  watch 

Write  for  the  Hamilton 

Watch  Book— 

''The  Timekeeper'* 

It  pictures  and  describes  the 
ybHous  Hniuiiton  models 
and  gives  in  teres  tiug  watch 
information. 

There  are  twenty'fire  roodela 
of  the  Hamilton  Watch. 


Ev 
I   QuaLi 
Ham j] ton  accuracy.   They  range 


one  has    Hamilton   quality 


.very 

and 


in  pnce  from  112.25  for  move> 
ment  only,  up  to  the  superb 
El-imikon  masterpiece  at  11 50.00. 
Y'our  jeweler  can  show  you  the 
tiamiltoo  you  want«  either  in  a 
cased  watch  or  in  a  movement 
only«  to  be  fitted  to  any  style  caae 
you  select,  or  to  your  own  watch 
case  if  you  prefer. 

Hamilton   Watch 
Company 

Dept.  Q 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvooia 


5j«f  time  m  your  ufficc  work.     Tlie  Rcadcn*  Service  V»  ac<vua\xv\e4  *\\\v  V 


AUTOMOBILES 


l»< 


ISAFETY  FIRST 


^'h. 


o. 


:^-^  I' 


Goodrich  Unit  Mold- 
ing was  the  original 
SsJety  First  tire  idea 

The  quality  of  Goodrich  Tires  today 
is  the  sundard  by  which  all  high 
grade  tires  are  judged.  This  is  because 
they  represent  the  perfection  of  tire- 
niakintr  and  tire-knowledge  —  which 
eivcs  Goodrich  Tires  their  leadership. 

Every  layer  of  the  finest  fabricj  the  livest, 
best  rubber — the  whole  tire — tread,  side 
strips,  bead  and  all — becomes  one  piece 
in  Goodrich  Unit  Molding — the  orig- 
inal Safety  First  idea  in  tire  building, 

♦        ♦ 
All  this  backs  up  the  Goodrich  Safety  Tread 
—the    group    of  bars  and  the   cro^stie  that 
form  the  Safety  First  symbol  for  the  motorist* 

*>         *> 
Equip  at  least  the  rear  wheels  wiih 

Goodrich 
^^^^  Tires 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 

Her«  mite  tho  pricea  to  pay  tot  tKe  ti«ftt  tir«i  ever 
produced  in  the  Goodrich  factory  i 


Sbe 

SBMth 

Prictt 

S*frty  , 
Tr»d 

PriMt 

Sat 

Snoolli 
Tretd 
Prkw 

Tretd    1 

PliCM 

I3S.M 
36.0S 
37  1ft 
4445 

S7J0 

31»* 
34z4 

$11,70 

1S,7S 
16.7S 
23.SS 

24.35 

I7,t0 
1S.10 
2S.25 

Z«J5 

'34.4'^i 

36i4i-, 
37k5 

nxSH 

34.M 
3S.04  ! 
4L95 
S4.00 

Dealers  nlmust  cvcr>Tvhcre  have  Goodrich  Tires 

in  stcxrk  orcxm  Kct  them  for  you  from 

one  of  our  branches  or  dcpols. 

The  B*  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Factoriei:  Mr^      Branches  in  AJI 

AKRON,  OHIO     ^S^      Prindpal  Cities 
Th^re  U  nothing  in  Co&drich  Atdv^rtiming 
that  i*nU  iit  GoodrUh  Good* 


^^^v-.  ■/■■■ 


The  Uije*i  book*  on  ttavtl  ktvd  \ivci^4.vV^  ts^*^  \«.  dw.i\ut4  ^ 


AUTOMOBILES 


LlNE 


SAFETY 


SERVICE        AND 


SPEED 


in  your  car^  because  it  produces  the  best  results  from 
your  motor  and  preserves  its  life  and  serviceability 

HAVOLINEOil  IS  refined  from  one  uniform  base^ 
the  lubricating  fraction  of  which  is  admittedly 
superior  to  that  of  other  crude  oils.  This  assures 
you  the  same  high  quality  and  perfect  lubricating  value 
regardless  of  where  or  when  you  purchase  —  the  stand- 
ard being  thus  basically  protected. 

Our  "special  process"  of  manufacture  exempts  HAVOLINE  en- 
tirely, from  the  detrimental  effects  of  destructive  distillation*  The 
potency  of  the  oil  is  retained,  giving  you  the  highest  lubricating 
value  yet  the  least  carbon  deposit. 


Therefore    HAVOLINE 
thorough  motor  efficiency. 


prevents     frictional  losses    and    insures 


Bujr  only  the  oil  in 
the  Blue  Can.  Two  S 
gal.  cans  to  the  ca^e. 


TeU  us  your  make 
and  we*ll  tell  you 
your  iprade. 


Ask  your  garagf man  or  tt;nU  to  us  direct  for  Ustimoniab 
of  H/l  FO  LINE  ustrs  who  oum  your  make  of  car, 

INDIAN  REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  G,  New  York 


"WVOIJNE 


The  Rcjden'  Service  will  pvc  Intorma^ofi  ibcMd.  vi 
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America's  Telephones  Lead 
Service  Best — Cost  Lc 


fram'^kc 


'*e74  «- 


Fiorn  "Le  Peff/  Phan  it  Nanles,  "  PaHs 

"  But  tcxlay  I  found  I  had  to  talk  with  Saint-Malo, 
and,  wishing  to  be  put  through  quickly,  I  had  my 
name  inscribed  on  the  waiting  list  first  thing  in  the 
morning;  the  operator  told  me — though  very  amiably, 
I  must  confess — that  I  would  have  to  wait  thirteen 
hours  and  ten  minutes  (you  are  reading  it  right)  in 
order  to  be  put  through.  ** 

Hen  Wendd,  in  The  German  Diet. 

"  I  refer  here  to  Freiberg.  There  the  entire  tele- 
phone service  is  interrupted  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  Five 
minutes  after  9  o'clock  it  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
telephone  connection.** 


Hen  Haheriand 

"The  average  time  r 
Berlin  is  now  1  }4  hou 
suffer  considerably  oi 
phone  facilities,  whic 
seldorf  and  Berlin  an< 
but  also  between  otl 
Antwerpietc.'* 

Dr,  R.  Lather, 

"In  the  year  1913, 
the  electro-magnetic 
beginning  of  wirelesi 
cities  of  Germany,  D 
habitants,  is  without 


UHrrCD  STATES 

SWITZCRLANO 

NCTHERLANOS 

NORWAY 

SWCOCN 

RUSSIA 

DENMARK 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMAN  EMPIRE 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

HUNGARY 

AUSTRIA 

BULGARIA 

BELGIUM 

SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 


Real  Average  Cost  < 

per  year  to  a  subi 

States    and  Eu: 

(based  on  oi 


Note: 


*io    *20   •ao   ^40   •50   •eo  *70  •eo   •»o  •ioq  •110  ^la 

These  are  the  reasons  why  there  care  twebe  tin 
phones  for  each  hundred  persons  in  the  United  Si 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Tele 
And  Associated  COMPi 

One  Policy  One  System 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


JIAILY  Ltr   '      mWHOh  f 


L 


**How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  your 
trial  balance?"  asked  the  president 
of  a  large  electric  concern  of  his 
branch  manager. 

Summoning  the  book- 
keeper, the  manager 
asked:  "Are  your  post-  — ^ 

ings  and  balance  sheets  all 
completed  up  to  date?" 

Being  assured  they  were»  the  manager, 
turning  to  the  president,  said: 


**Well,  what  was  it  on  the  ijth  of  this 

month?" 


In  exactly  one  minute  and  ten  seconds 

the  bookkeeper  returned  and  reix>rted  the 

"All  right,  I  can  give  you  the  balance  for     balance  on  that  date     ,    .     .     and  there 

any  day  you  name  within  two  tninuies/*      were  fourteen  ledgers  in  the  office  at  that. 


Adding  and  Calculating  Machine 

Tli«  secret  of  lbi»  quick  action  was  the  combination  of  the  Comptometer  with  the 
Daily  Ledger  Control  And  Comptometer  Sub- Tot  at  5/ieef9— a  combination  that  i<as 
simple  at  it  is  effecdire.  Does  away  with  all  need  of  the  potting  slip  or  check  fig- 
ure*    Mail  the  coupon  for  explanation  of  how  it  works  out  in  every-day  practice. 

^^Leading  the  Bookkeepers  Out  of  Bondage"— FR  E  E 

This  inlcnscly  interesting  btwklel  tells  ihc  i>tory  of  the  developmeni  oi  mcihrini 
addititm  and  calculation  by  Dorr  E.  Felt,  the  pioneer  of  the  adding  machine  indusf- 
try,  inventor  and  jicrfecter  of  the  Comptometer — why  Mr.  Kelt,  with  iKithlisi* 
tni;  iind  key-driven  machines  to  sell,  detimlcly  adopted  the  key  driven  pHn-    ^ 
riple  l>ecausc  of  its  marked  superiority  in  speed  and  range  of  service 
shows  how  the  Compiomttft  saves  a  world  of  lime  and  labor  on  adding 
billing  and  inventory  extensions,  estimates,  the  divisions  of  cost  jund 
IKTCcntaj^c,  and  all  the  other  ft^rc  work  of  accounting. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFC-  CO. 


1715-29  N.  Paulina  St. 


Chicago,  tUlnoU 


/o  yf.r\ting  to  jidvcrtifcer&  please  m<:nuoikT*iK>Ko%v.i>  %^«^** 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISE 


The  Vest  Pocket  Kod 

**^j-  right  as  a  watch" 


SO  small  and  smooth  that 
it  is  pocketed  without 
annoyance;  is  instantly  ready 
for  business  without  focusing. 
Fitted  with  Kodak  Ball  Bear- 
ing shutter,  Autotime  scale, 
reversible  finder.  Loads  in 
daylight  with  Kodak  film 
cartridges  of  eight  exposures. 
Pictures  iSyi  x  2y^  inches.      ■ 

So  accurate  is  this  little 
camera  that  enlargements  can 
be  made  from  the  negatives  to 
any  reasonable  size,  and  at 
small  cost— to  the  post  card 
size  (3  j^  X  5  ^),  for  instance, 
at  sixteen  cents. 


I 


Furnhhed  with  three  diffcrmi  ten%  equipmewn* 

Vest  Pocket  Kodik,  with  ineni»cus  tchromaric  lens, 

Do.,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  Speed /.S.     .      *       .       . 

Do.,  with  Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  Speed  7.6.9, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  Tkt  Km 


Are  yott  thinVms  ol  V»)t\d\nkt    'Wvc  9.«&&Kn'  %«rnnt  cui  v"*  ^<s%>Ma^Mi 
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OTEINW^ 

Suinwaf  Skrii^  Expfrien^f  and  Ahiiity  Alm€ 
Can  Pr&duci  a  Pmm  &f  Sitmway  Merit 

TO  attain  the  world-popularity  of  the  Stemway  was 
possible  orJy  by  superior  merit  This  merit  consists  in 
the  unsurpassed  qualities  of  tone  and  workmanship.  TTiese 
are  the  distinctive  features  in  the  Steinway  of  to-day.  The 
first  Steinway  Ptano  was  the  result  of  an  art  ideal  Through 
four  generations  this  ideal  has  beeu  upheld  and  maintained^  to 
the  end  that  proficiency  has  become  a  tradition  in  the 
Steinway  factories  and  that  the  Steinways  are  recognized 
everywhere  as  past  masters  in  their  craft. 

Purchase  a  Steinway  and  you  possess  ihe  world's  greatest 
piano — ^  perfect  in  tone  and  workmanship. 


Write  ft^  fUmifaftd  liieratarr  aifoui  iht  Sidntiiv^  Pfana  and 

rf  ihe  Sitinufajf  dealer  nectneil  ymt.       Mention  this  magadne. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 
107-109  East  1 4th  Street.  New  York 

5ii6«0^  Ei^fittM  Sfniidfi  at  the  Do&r 


ib^»^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  Utett  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  thrav&ilbk  \bit  %ft«&«^  ^kttnkk. 
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Efficiency 


depends  on 

appropriate 


My  ufllclency  Byati'ia  of  efttlng  1b  f^ny  to  Jonm*     Ihr   too4»   la 
are  claj^slfled  ac'cordlng  to  tholr  effects  on  tbM  botlj,  %ho  lifftla 

the  skin,  etc.     Ruli^  nro  glvi'n  for  uiililref  ■  ntiUtlos, 

of  mv&]&  according  to  aro,  orcuputlon.  <*ilvfroiawnl> 

lag  or  aggravfttlne  vnrioua  dlaeasva  art  :  it.Ml. 


THE  NAM  lis  DP  A 


Strong  Digestible  Brainy  Mral 
Weak    Iilpi'stihlt^  Brninr  Mi'Sl 
IndlgOfiTiblp  Ilriilny  Mi'n\ 
Masluuini  Vnrh'ty  Brainy  J4«*a! 
Mrtil   Wtthout  Brain  Nutrituent 
Vulntile  Brainy    Meal 
Blood   Purifying  CooUog  M<'al 
Warm  fug  Meal 
Purging  Meal 


Ciirattvf*  Mi^iil 


Mf-a]  for  A! Ja<H« 


¥ocaIUt'<  M««l 


for  Htmrt 


u.  It  B&nEum 


i^iLSl 


MUSCLE  ^BOlit 


Control  Your  Moods  by  Foodi 

Our  different  niooda  are  under  the  inthience  of  dlttrrent  meair^     S^r      ---^     -- 
nrrvea,  slrofig  eyes,  presence  of  tnlud,  moral  Htrcngtli ;  other  mi^als  of  :iwiu«U»g 

wblieg  of  eggs,  almonds^   peara,    aeparagus,    spinach^   celery,    etc.)    urv  >r    f«vur«f 

development,  Otber  meala  such  as  tea»  fntly,  HLiircLi>  iuvJ  kwrwrl 
foods,  to  excess,  make  one  nervouR,  shy,  low  «pJflt»'d.  Appr*>prt«t»» 
meals  mnlntaiii  virtue  and  continence  by  prefereneo  wtthoi»t  «Jiy 
restraint.  It  fa  only  the  beat-produclflg  and  IrriUtlog  mesla  that 
arouse  the  lower  nature. 

Brainy  meals  make  mental  work  easy. 

Do  not  take  an  athlete's  meal  when  yon  want  to  do  maiij 
hours  of  brain  work  at  your  desk,  because  rouR^'Ye  fixnls  leiMl  to 
clog  your  livur  and  stupefy  you  when  yon  aro  iniictlve. 

For  Kpedal  stress  of  mental  work      DOUBLE    YOUR    BtUUN  i 
POWER  by  eating  a  maximum  brainy  meat  which  yields  many  Uolcs 
the  amount  of  nerve  fofxe  that  la  in  an  ordinary  meal, 

lo.appropriBt«  nie*ls  discoanf  wcry  bmus  25  to  100  pNtr  rsat,  makls|[ 
some  men  chronic  invalids,  who  accomplish  tiotUiic.  Utitt«llat>lc 
meals  produce  unsanitary  cooditious in  the  body  resulting  In  adcaakl«« 
enlarged  tonsib*,  dtfeetlve  hearing,etc,  Faully  circulation, *iniperf**«t 
cti  mi  nation  impaction, congestion  and  Inflammation  produce  appendldtla  ' 
or  a  condition  where  the  surgeon's  Itolfe  is  a  necessity  uoleaa  a  radical  chance  l»  a||i|pnnii1ala  bm^  Is  4 

You  cannot  po«4tpMue  tho  «tudy  of  SYSTEM    In  eating.     Vni  liui^t   ]•  ,jrn  to  OORKBCTVY 
foods  to  preireat  fermentation  uud  the  formation  of  poisonous  deposit -<  which  become  tha 

Aged  People  the  Best  Test 

The  teadmony  of  aged  people  who  have  regained  health  on  a  Brnlny  Dirt  t«  0Qil<eti3»^rV  _ 
have  practically  no  rescr%c  force  on  which  to  subsist,  tlicrcfore  they  d*'pt^ud  abtolatelsr  om  Iftv 
lorcv  la  a  brainy  diet  for  their  rcHtorallon  to  health. 

Mr*  B.  L„  OS  years.  Proprietor  of  Dyeing  Works,  writes  f  tf» 

of  fiab  which  l  tramped  for  three  miles  to  catetu     i  t UmtKtl  d^v  rm 

water.  You  know  three  months  airo  I  was  prerty  bud:  could  Lh.^^.j  ,^.. ...  ^,.^,  ««,  ai> 
lendiint  on  areount  of  Tertlgo,  The  sewre  neuritis  in  my  arm  sjitl  tlw  li^riiHiatlaa 
was  too  painful  for  slcfp^  Absolutely  free  from  ail  pains  now  and  It  la  crwttitf  to  ili* 
Brainy  Diet  System  tliat  I  am  alive. 

Dr.  R.f  a  retired  physician,  81  years:  "Can  now  use  my  hand  that  waa  pmrtimQf 
paralyzi^.    Can  walk  straight  now  and  have  much  more  cn./riiy." 

Mr^.  C.  K.  writes  that  ahe  Is  82  years  and  has  u-  nd  moBao  ftsr  AO 

yearsi,     '*So  more  h-iidaehes  since  adopting  th«  Brainy  Mat  aim  iSM#i»ltia 

and  that  Is  wonderful,  since  I  had  a   ni>adaeh{*  almost  i  ...^   _.^    . iaualj,     Caii«flpa- 

tlou  Is  overcome,  1  sleep  well  and  my  appdite  la  good." 

Mf.  F.  C.  7*^  years.  Proprietor  of  Deportment  Ston»,  Wfff«**!  **A»  f  tOHMiekf^  la 
i»T*  rv         r     -     ■   'r^  yvnrn  of  age,  1  think  thi-n*  In  g««id  ]  -   -   -  --—      -  ^  *«|ji#»,      |  v«a 

dr'  'intlc.  bnve  lout  ov»r  50  pountis  of  f  twi»  nsoatti^ 

\o!'\  III  and  have  returned  to  business,  ^.^  peeled  to  4a 

***  °*  Young  People  Increase  Their  Income 

Tho  graateNt  aenrlco  that  old  pmnle  can  render  the  world  1*  to  pojujIurUr'  a  brainy  dSat 
the  young,  for  whnro  the  posstbllltlrs  arc  so  gr^at  und^r  n  o.trtH-t  *ysteta  of  annngfnc  titdr 
Iht'y   liavr  such  ntMindant   reserve  force  to  snpplrmenl  a  corrni  diet. 

Mr.  T.  L^  ago  22,  clerk,  who  suflTi-red  fr  ^         *  '     *  -  -    -*     ho 

wrttrs  :  "Voh'i*  Is  cb-ar  and  strong.  In'sd  < 
posttloii  and  nui  now  making  four  times  as  1 
flon  but  n"t  tbefUirjry  to  do  before^     Ilav*'  f.rn<!i.*i  m^  ju  p.. m  :  .  iuMlia,*' 

Aflldnvllji  of  fhr  writers  and   of  wltnr-^ei  nf  im  flS',  with  'v*#  rrUlmew, 

fS-OVER    100    REMARKABLE   CASES    HAVE   BEEN    CERTUIEO.    UNDUi    ^i..VU    ST 
INVESTICATINC    COMMITTEE. 

Vou  CHU  cn«liy  learn  to  nelrct  Appropriate  meals  for  yotif  various  needs  by  the  ttratay  t»lH  8f««c 
sate.    t>uly  onlinnry  fcH>]*  In  AttUy  »i*e  sre  advine*!.    Send  locTuts  for  "The  New  Brainy  tfiet SyvUm." 

a  H.  BRlNiCLEI^  Food  Expert.  Dept  22E.  Washinirton.  D. 

In  wn^ti^  \Q  *idttni«t\  ^V^^ic  ?!\caUat\  Taa  WoaLD*s  Woa*^ 
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Hbi'a@rL2DlSfi4"s 


Nothing  ever  touches  this  soap  but  your  face.  You 
hold  the  shaving  stick  by  the  metal  holder,  which 
allows  you  to  use  the  last  available  bit  of  soap  as 
conveniently  as  the  first 


'^.t  9 


Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick  is  the 

last  word  in   cxjnvenience  and  economy. 

Add  to  these  qualities  the  absolute  purity  of  the 

soap  and  its  rich,  creamy,  lasting,  abundant  lather 

and  you  have  a  shaving  luxury  that  is  unsurpassed, 

THREE  OTHER  FORMS  OF  THE  SAME 
GOOD  QUALITY: 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick  gl^St^Boi 
WiUiams'  Shaving  Powder  J}l?|f:,tf  boI 
Williams*  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes ) 

A  sample  of  any  one  of  these  four  shaving  preparationa 
will  b«  sent  postpaid  for  4c  in  stamps. 

THE  J.  B^  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Cream  D«pt.  A  Glastonbury^  Conn. 


StU^ 


Powder 


WILLIAMS'  JERSEY  CREAM  SOAP  and  our  extensive  line  of  Ti^itet  soaps  have 
the  same  softening,  creamy^  emollient  qualities  that  have  made  Williams'  Shai^ing  Soaps 
so  famous.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


The  Readen'  Sevrice  will  ipve  intonnaitoa  «bou\  ^uxocMk^Sutb 
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f    Spines 
^     Made 
Straight 


oHah.  Think  how  rou 
f erera  have  been  cure 
benefited  by  this  meL_ 
deformity,  no  matter  Wfl 
will  prove  the  value  of  t 
od  in  your  otvn  case  b| 

Sheldon  Aj 

30  Days  Ai  Ol 

There  is  no  reasom 
should  not  accept  ourodPl 
The  photograph  here  si 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  i 
ju9table  the  Sheldon  Ap 
—how  different  from  tfi 
turousplasier,  leather  oi 
cts*  To  aU  sufiFeren  " 
ened  or  deformed  spii) 
almost  immediate  rcli_ 
most  ssrioMsaae3L,  Youo 
sel  f  to  Ifivestigate  it  tbor 
price  ia  within  reach  "^ 
Send  far  m 
scribe  your 
we  can  giv« 

FHILO  BURT  MFG.  Cft 


The  Kind 
Author  Rt 


PermH 
"A  Son 

Bom 
beriand 


ia     

nature  al 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


ARROW 

Silh  SHIRTS 

Exquisite  colors  and 
patterns  in  durahlo 
washable  silks 

v^.oo  io  f  10.00 

Arrow  Collars 

"STANDISH" smartly  expresses 
the  hest  in  summer  collar  styles 


Cluett  Peahody^Ca,In€^ 
MahersTroyMY 


In  writing  to  adveniiers  please  mcniumTHt  Vioitvtf  %"^o^^ 


Ladies  Hand  Bag! 
Sewing  Raskets  $1.3 
Jill  dilicfent  colors  1 

Chinelas  or  Bath 
heavy  soles,  will  no 
water,  $1.00  pair. 

Cushion  Covers  fi 
I2.50  pair. 

Cigar  and  Cigaret 
Excepting  Chinela 
from  Bur>^  Palm  Fib 
and  makes  a  very  c* 
buck.  Reference: 
pine  Commissioner  1 

Postpaid  duty  frc4 

?  ^TTINGELL  i 
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Increased  Accommodations  in 

Glacier  National  Park 

Season  1914,  June   15  to  Oct.  1 

The  new  and  enJar^ed  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  otficia)  eastern  gateway  to  Gtacicr  National 
Park — land  of  glistening  glaciers  in  the  Rockies  of  Northwestern  Montana — offers  you  evfery  desir- 
able modem  convenience  on  your  vacation  this  summer. 

An  annex  of  115  rooms  has  been  erected  and  is  connected  with  the  mam  bntel  by  a'>0-ft)ut 
sun  parlor  Every  room  is  eJectrically  lighted  and  heated.  Over  iH»  pucsi  rt-Hims  in  the 
annex  have  private  baths.  Greater  accumnri* Nations  are  lf>  r>e  found  at  the  numen»us  chalets 
in  the  Park.  Visit  Glacier  Park  this  summer.  Yuu  can  tour  the  Park  on  %\  to  $&  a  day  ^ — 
walking  from  camp  to  camp,  Hving  liie  delightful  cmtdtw)r  Hfc,  eating  at  the  glow  of  the 
camp  lires  and  sleeping  under  the  stars.  If  you  desire  you  can  travel  on  horseback,  by 
automobile,  stage  or  launch. 

Definite  Expense  Tours 


For  Toiar  convenience  *nd  plciisure  ih*  (3rvat 
Northern  Ratilway  has  afTAnved  the  foUowinir 
special  toura  this  teaaon: 

One  Day  Toor-Ctisi  |B.25-PraDi  Glacier  Park 
Hote]  to  GotDij-to-tbe-Suo  Camp  via  aittomobUe 
and  launch. 

Three  Day  Sceaic  Teiv  —  Doily  July  I  to  Sept. 
I,  IZI.OO  —  From  Glacier  Park  HotH  tlirouah  100 
mfleaof  stttpeodotu,  ever-chArtsins  scenic  grtandeur 

Five  Day  To«r  — 131.25— Peoet  rati  tiff  lot  o  the 
northernmost  sections  of  the  Park — each  step 
revealioK  new  and  uverwhelminf  wonders  of 
Nature,  unlr.uched  by  m.in. 


Seven  Day  Tour—  Daily  July  I  to    Sept.  1.  |47 
--A  panorama  is  spr^aiJ  -nit  b«fore  y 
sky-piercinK  mountain';,  julacier*  rentu 
that    almost    t<»urii   thv   h'-'avea&.      \ 
r«crofia  the  Cuniincntal  DjvuJc, 

Aeroplane  Map  Free 

Send  the  coupon  for  aeroplane  folder  and  de- 
scrfpttve  liierattire  free.  Our  travel  books  are  beaotf* 
fully  Ultuumted^ad^'ance  pictures  of  the  scenic 
feast  that  awaits  you.  Hotel  rates  and  accotnino- 
dstJotis  also  furnished. 


C  W.  PITTS, 

Gen.  A|rt<  P«^«*  DepU 

210  Soul^  Clark  Sir«et.  Chica«e 

S.  LOUNSBERY. 
Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept., 
tia4  Broadwsy.  N«w  YoHt 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  AgU 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RY., 

St.    Paul.  Minnc»«>U  '^' 


COUPON 


s 

• 

i  H.  A.  NOBtX.  Gen.  Pats.  A«Mi«. 

I  Gtaat  Northern  Railway, 

■  Depl.     S,    St«  Paul.  Miaa. 

■  Please  send  me  free  descriptive  liierature 
!  ar>d  aeroplane  folder  on  Glacier  National 
s  Park. 

■  Name  _,. 


( 


;  Addraa,.^. 


in  wniing  io  jidvcrtucft  please  menUun  Vn«.VJo»A4J?%V^<i*A- 


MEW  YORK 


If  Commg  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


CLENDENING't^l'r." 

J  S«Uct.  hopirlilfn.  (NMoomicml,    SqU« 
1  ryf  purlor,  Iwtlr'^^i.  prirato  bfcth  P<t 

1  I  wo  fi*r*"fi»,  12.00  {tiily.     WHl^i  for 
J  EkHjlclvl  H-.   waih  fino  map  t<t   cily. 

"BUCKELL'S  BUNGALOWS" 

ao  fumlitiiHl  CottaRM witli  gartlena.  Boats, 
Canoi»s,  Teunia,  Gamffe.  flUO  BcaSMn  up, 
iluleti't  Landing,  t^ke  Qcorige,  N.  Y ^ 

-A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

covrT'i  N i>rt hern  N . Y . lCtv^^>^^s : 
LaU.'  riij,[]»|:H;nT],Adtroin]ai'k8, 

tic II tars  of  Hraelh.t'to-Atidre^ji 
ILL. 


Th«  C*Ki^  fl*och  fliKrl  only  te*  „.■ 
aitf  ^ttomti  »«??  BwWw*.  ««•« 

Xar^ .  ain  rmmx  liwfic  «-  cm  M«it 


THE     WORLD'S     WORK    ADV 


This  Bureau  serves  the  double  purpose  of  p 
directory  for  WoRLD*S  WoRK  readers,  and  a 
classification  for  resorts  to  present  their  story  to  pi 


I©J  wit  ERE -TO- GO 


i<nvm  ttvm  nitons. 
keiMtrntiUmiMt- 


ON  man   iKrtie 
___.  rai^aiHj  booAtd 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 


HOTEL  DRLSCOLL 

Union  StiNim.  AiiiUhi 
Show  Pl:»c*'i5.  Eiiuuln^ 
Water,  EIi'«(tIc  Fuiij!  in 
li  ( Kun s .  Bat  b  G  i  #*  1 1  h. 
Iirur4f(e.  Music.  Aiik|U, 
Eur.gl-^up,  Iloaklet* 


HEALTH    RESORTS 


-;=,=;;:::| 


I  COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

lr»f  iiianiftrfrkSsmTirium  ttfcsto  the  mo^^t  ebuivdanl 
r;{Li!rtii»  for  nst  iTcrr«t»Mi  ud  hHlll  iMpitvfmemr  i>* 
uflicb*  die*  jyit(«.p>hvs*c«l  cuHure  riaajes.ifirrrrjiiin 
hr^llti  Iftturn  Mnnaliig  q^ff.  kswts  mor^rine.froarmq 
«nd  fl  huBtfrc4  oikcr  ttlridnrt  f r«tiiim  M  «idi  d^i  prs 
9rim  wiih  tnefil  Mter}»<fiBtii«  C«nH  hm  Ike  ombmH 
atfrmtb^n  to  be  4mvc4  rrw  r«vtrabtr  riiMliic  ca^iti(iM& 
ko^riilt  vtfitmaiiti^v'XKnVlK  Hrttod Limit  tfaOy  pcdi- 

THE  SAWrTARHIM  BATTIE  CREEK,MICH.Bfflil09 


ATLANTiC  CITY  N.j, 


Atlantic  City.  JJt^r^^^^" 

Above  tlliisiratlouahowii  bm  oti 

Siciarmijis  ov' • 

mitifnrt.s^.n 
tbe  tu 
Ttaake'!  i 
niipr.    A  ^ 


I'larp  for  8itrla«  &  Snin- 
.  Writ©  ft>r  hjirulBomely 
Joiflnb  Wbltc  &  Stioa 


Colli} ■any,  Proprietortt  and  Director*.* 


U<11C11  ndM*  Hotel  aij«1  Sanatoriiitik 
New 9ton(».  brick  it  stee)  biuLdbie.  Alwavji 
open,  »lw;iyH  reatly^  aiwftvn  bua>-.  T«hlc 
aN<l  attt*n<lanfe  utiitirpagaetl.* ^^^ 


H<!r"^STRAND 


ALWAYf-^mjUlIM*^  riftEPROOF 
OPEN  •  CAPACITY  600  Sea  water  in  all 
batlis, Orchestra.  Garage, American  plan. 
Located  between  the  tm)  great  ocean  men 
po^  let '  ■  OW NERSmP  HANAQlMEflT 
BOSTON    MA68< ^ 


for^ 


JjOTEL  PURJTAN  . 


IMI  [LEMEMS  FAMDU5  MINERAL  BATHS, 

^    FMRMtunwisnw 

««lW«ISflJ»WKDWlt5 

THECDlOmAL 


SEATTLE    WA8H- 


Tfnt^l  Q-airAv    '*T"  stories  of  solkdcom- 

I  UOiei  i>aVOy,  fo^f..  ronrrete»»t^«»  A 

iiiar!»le.  At  ceia<*rof  tblngs.  Euirllab  ifrilJ. 

Auto  Uuji.  B<^R>ui!f  gl  up.  \Vlth  batii  $2  up. 


^WrSg^r/uHhtr  ftt/ort»uiti 


|TII1>*  Bl  KEAl 

lr»  7  bijf  Ani»'rl«'Jiii 


RELAXATION,        RECUPERATION,  JLyf  1_J 

A  Scientific    School    Of    fiealth      ^^^  ^^ 
where  dll  ailmeni^  Are  treated  oird  patients     ^^ 
aro  tduoht  how  fo  live.  Elli7ilriot)c><ri  of  poboiv  ^^Hi 

ms  waste  (s  the  foundation  of  apod  health      ^^^ 
tfntf  me  £»sf5  of  0uf  tfeatmcnf. 


Mud  14 
Wfffa  H.B7Rro*n«iK  Boa  OQ.  Kramerr^  frujiona,    ^^^ 


In  wu\\ft¥;  \«>  AdvcTUstt'h  \AtaLWE-  \u«:^\,\\c>w'\\v^'^oiiAAi  s^N 
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Aid} 


GO 


WHERE 


ne:w  E.N gland 

THE  VACATION  LAND 


VACATION 

W  THE 

f  OUT-OF-DOORS 


rjrr  c<",io!i/,  am '..'Jig  iho 

.D  MAINE  LAKES 

I,  canoe,  explore,  atnilf  tlie 
i  uid  deer.    Come  out  mado 

I  1M>  more  than  most  vacA- 

I  tor  FkVK  BOnUKT. 

«M  VACATION  BUREAU 

NEW    ENGLAND  UNES 

»  5aO»  So.  Staiiofi«  Bo«ton»  Mui. 


MAINE 


Sll«o«  FUliiiii  la  Matvc  «t 
I  L0i|e<  Snuetr  Norway  Plaea  House 

f1ii<M«r<r  Hnritiu«.     W    G    RiwK,  OrtnJ 
an.  Wulllnrkm  Co..  Main*.     Bix<k]<'l  • 


me  to  World- Faoooi  KeHDebaffo! 


writli,    \\i\\h        S».>ri..    fir-pU 


^KE     8UNAPEE     N.   H.  

ERANLIDEN  HOTEL 

I      *   L'   t^         liLf  -IV,    4  Opn  V         M 


BIG  FISHING 


Finest  g^ame  tlshmg  in  Amencx 
5,iX)D  bkes  and  stre;tms  full  of 
%htin^  trout,  salmon  and  bass. 

IN  MAINE  WOODS 

Live  at  hotel  or  permanent 
camp.  Qood  for  tired  brains  and 
nerves.  Your  family  will  enjoy 
it  too. 

Send  for  BOOKLETS 

'*!  Go  a.Fiahing  "  and 

"Maine  Guides" 

Aadreu  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  UNES 

Hooflfi  5€^«  So.  5tfetion»  Boilon,  M«u. 


Three  Wonderful 
VACATION  BOOKS 

Tlii-y  li*t  over  1,000  botel*.  boonl- 
tni;  tiou'Hrs,  famijt  aod  enmiia,  with 
rates,  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 

^Mounttttn^,   t*»n  shore,    Itikc-s, 
wmnlH.  In  Mi«itK%  N*'«*  IUMni>*liir»% 
Vermont,  Mn«»nrtitiaetts,  RIum1« 
[<«lufuh  t'uiiiU'xIU-ut, 
Jii-'-t  tho  jfrm  firul  fact*  yon  need, 
Si'tit  free.     WrtCc  It^diis^  ntating 
rcginn  y^n  jpo/^r,    Addreai 
Vacation  Burvftift 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  SSO,  So.Stalio«k,  Bo«tOD,  Mu«. 


^'QuaintCapeCod'' 


'«  r  •',,.-  i,ji  v^it  ul< 


U  .  U  .  l;r..^Mi. 


SOO-NIPI-PARK  LODGE 

I-*kc    HoMJii-re,    V.  H.      i;oLF,  Tr  SMS. 
TiKLET.        L.  M.  \\\l T E,  Manat;or. 


CKMATACK  INN  JkAT  CHESTER. N.S. 


;  LIH£  A  tOUNTHY  CLU&  THAN  A  ^U^^^ER 
I  9^  one  tNJLi'T^   A^'ljM-j    :.TNTLEPDLKJ 


SeiiJ  for  thb  Book 

It  d^srrlbcn  a  Hummer  I^nd  attso- 
liitfly  i||iT*»r<*ul  from  any  otlier  |ili»i  *-. 
Yim'U  jH'iT  |ili:ijiie.H  C}f  llfi^  aiml  rliann  tiT 
far  iuor«*  mt«Tf*tJTi*f  than  »uy thing  In 
A  uo\  eL    You'll  enjoy  the 

Yachting,  Batliiiigy  Fishing 

kM.Jf  an.l  uwtoinoV.lllTj'^'.  TLu  six'lal  Hfo 
will  ai'iM  il  t^>  y-Mi.  \Vrli(2  luilay  for 
"  giiJiUa  Caj^e  Cud."    Jf»  Fr«><*. 

Actfln'991  AilvvrtUlnif  Pcrtartment, 
R(M>m  Atmi,  SoutJi  StatloQ,  ]K*»lttn. 

New  York.  NewHtven&HirtfordR.R. 


INTERVALE    WHITE  MTS,  W.M- 


[  JNTIRVALC  HOUSE  .^rj^k  %^mt»  Hone  &Ri 


MAMACHUaETTS 


Hotel  AspiDwaU 


\\,  u.  iUitwu. 


fsrnncot  PftHaffpr!!iih' 


Cbf 


APE    COD 

UIT 

S|)ec)al  nlM  for  Jimt. 


Santuit  hotel 

and  Cottages 


SITUATED  en*fHN  THE  FOREST  AHO  THl  5tA 
COPlBiNFS  THE  BEAUTIES  AMO  i»UA&URt3  Of  HUH 

EWOLAWD  Aw0AD^l^0P^t^Ad^rK0i^3-l^T55CASCW_ 


HOTEL  LENOX    Buffailo.N.Y. 


Insure 

Your 

Luggage! 


,  »^* 


betiier  a  liricf  vacation  or  an  ciiendcd  tour,  you  iliouid  travel  with  cansfrcc  mind.     Our  baguaifc  poSky  cnit»le* 
u  lo  ilbtni»i  any  «ttxicty  alx^ur  your  penonAJ  betongmgi  itid  ihonougMy  cnjoy  every  minute  ol  your  inp. 
Coata  But  a  Few  Cents  a  Dajr 

du  — maybe  liUDfirfrU  ol  dolixm.     Indemnifies  you  ajrainst  los«  of  b«jtj|«ire  or  pe^rioiial 


viram  fiiT.  thrft«  n«v}«atiuQ  and  itAQsponatioa  white  in  the  cuAtody  oil  any  railroad, 
m  e<Mnoany,  ttcmmaiitp,  botel  or  dubbouie.  WtiU  ui  for  full  informatioQ  before  Ukinir 
foui  acAi  \np. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Fhitadeiphia 


Wainai  and  Dock  Su. 


Surplus  (o 


Capil*J  M.OOO.fMX) 


0.  over  S0. 300.000 

•<*-  fr  int'l  M^Wrmenl,    ^t  tlvt  -Bin* 
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You  can  begin  your 
[vacation  right  now- 


■**>^>yr^ 


U^ 


[ALF  Its  joy  lies  in  planning  its  absorbing  details  and  m  the  delightful  anticU 
_  pation  of  its  pleasures.  Start  today  to  arrange  for  your  summer  recreation 
3y  sending  for  a  copy  of  "A  Summer  Paradise**  —  a  book  bubbling  over  with 
racadon  joy  and  sunshine.  It  tells  where  to  go  and  how  to  go — imparts  intimate 
formation  concerning  the  wonderful  Northern  New  York  resort  region  reached  by 

THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  SERVICE 

Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best  Line  Between  New  York  and  Mantreal 

To  Samtoga,  Lake  George.  Lake  CKamplam,  Lake  "D.  &  H.**  through    trsini    leave    the   Hew  York 

Placicl*  Au  Sable,  Cooperitown  and  the  Adiron-  Grand    Central     TenninaL     Summer    passengers 

dacks — ^whcre    Nature    offera    every  charm,   and  on  the  Hudson  River  Boat  Line*  can  make  con- 

vrhere  finest  personal  associations  are  formed  in  nections  with   **D.  6t  H."   trains   at    Albany 

superior  hotel,  club  and  inn  turroundings.  and  Troy* 

S^nd  Bix  emntm  in  9tamp9  fo  c<tvmr  pettare 
_  nnd r»v  will  r*i:mivm'*ASummmr Paradimm^  ** 
ady  May  Itt,      Ovmr  3O0  pagmm  o/  »«/«* 
»/«  tf0€tttion  information. 
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UDPCiZ 


Nortborii   Cruise     UUuP 

Seeing  the  Wondetftd  North  md  Fowwi^m  Ammfii 

including  all  ncces&ary  cxpcnjsft*  *«nititia|r  liaUfn^l 
Nova  Scotia,  ihc  Uiid  of  Evjin[?rlinc»  and  St.  JohaA|| 
NcwfoundLint!,  tl     ^  i>*  ^A  America, 

This  cmisc   tu  ct^n  Utidi  on  tlie  _ 

steamships**STErh;iAw   and  "'FLOfUZKL'^trf i 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

wUlpfn^r-    it->r.   m.V.t     n.rVrl     .  tf  t  i  ^'.Ti  >  Ti  j    Blul     bf«|t  Wfvtat    IT^OUkm   1 

r%>^r .'       -  lit  c9i«cUDjr  lor  l«fut4«L»;  a»  I 

1'-'! '.  "c  solely  AA«1  easiMfC 


i.i  '^  ■;  r  fort 

RcJuctJ  fati^j^,  .k.ir<i,^.i  ».^,,j,w7M>dSaMM 


u-ar 


BOWRINC  *  COMPAHY.  IT  »Mtwr   n>e«.  HEW   YORK 


Do  You  Use  Photographs 

To  illustrate  articles  and  advertising 
matter?  Our  file  of  75,000 
various  subjects,  is  at  your  disposal. 

Illuatration  Department 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
1 1  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


crowdI 

The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of 
Business 


BY 

GERALD    STANLEY   LEE 
Everywhere  Net  $1*85 


THE 


Treatment 


lUmlAwbAia,    tit. 
— ■<■><,  t^kl..  |»»a«|*«  Vliif. 


For  Liquor  and  Drug   Usenj 

A   .scientific    tRatrtient   which  has  oirtd  h^ 

million  in  ihe  past  thirty-four  y«i^,  and  ihc  m 

treatment  which  ha&  stood  ' 

A«iminisierc<i  by  mcdioU  * 

Inj^titutcs  only/  For  full  panicaiar^  imie 

To  the  FoT^    .  *ng  Kedef 


I  fi|«i*^v>,  flfe>*.         «■»  lAk*  ni|r,  rtllb 


Vlo*"  to  Vrv«v  ^ou^  V^tiA% —  ^-^VTVt.  %Rx^ft^*  "&«v«*. 
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ilROUND 

Independent  Trips 
$620.65  lip 

•TART  when  And  ^Kae , 
1  you  will;  ttay  u  long  m  «  I 


place  as  tt  plena 


No  lounfts 
•ee  Europe, 


I  yo 

Vol 


Mcditemoearu  (^ 
Ceylon,  J»va, 


Japan,   Ph 


jlippli 


kll)e 


Ikhdi  tai4  two  ytmn. 

M  Over  ihc  Wwld 

'*  Independent  W^Or/rf 
Joatnrps"  BooUeL 

OILRICBS  4  €0^  Gen.  Aft*. 
S  Sraadway  flew  Y«rlt 

H^  CUiMdiiuB  &  Co.,  Chicftgo 
Ccninl  National  Bank.  S<,  Loub 
AJlowmy  tt  Chftmpioo^  Winnrpcfl 
RobtflCapdU.  Sao  FtaocMCO 


NORTH 
GERMilN 


REE  TO  ALL 


[Utlfully  illustrated  four-page  cir- 
tcUing   of   the    workings   of   the 
tstate  Directory  in  Country  Life 
ncricA  will  be  sent  to 

wperty  Owners  and 
mal  Estate  Dealers 

live  counir>'  estates*  suburban 
I  seashore  residences,  farm  prop- 
camps,  bungalows,  acreage^  etc*, 
br  rent.    Address 

iger  Real  Estate  Directory 

Country  Life  in  America 
ni#  National  Real  Estate  Mediuoi 
Wctt    32d    5tr««t.    New     York 


After 
Golf 


oranysport  or  severe  phy 
ical  exertion  massajije  thi 
muscles  \^ith  Absorbine,  Jr, 
Leading  golfers  and  base- 
ball players  do.  So  do 
wTei>  tiers,  walkers  and 
sprinters.  They  know  how 
quickly  Absorbine,  Jr., 
limbers  up  the  stiff  muscles 
and  joints,  stops  inflammation  and  pre- 
vents the  usual  *'next  day*'  soreness. 
The  first  game,  the  first  lap  around  the 
cinder  track,  the  first  of  the  season's  out* 
of-doors  sports  does  not  claim  its  toll  of 
sore  limbs  when  the  muscles  are  rubbed 
down  with  Absorbine,  Jr. 


Absorbine  J' 

THE    ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


II 


/■   mor*  than  a  (inimtttt  — 
antimit/kti^  and  g^rmicnde^ 
mfficitncy  and  it»   ui««. 


it    i»    a  p€y*itiifm 
Thim  doahlmu  ita 


When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises,  sores  and 
wounds,  it  kills  thegerms,  makes  the  wound 
aseptic  and  promotes  rapid  healing. 
Acts  promptly  in  allaying  pain  and  reduc- 
ing sprains  and  wrenches. 
Economicid  and  convenient  to  use — only 
a  few  drojis  required  at  an  application. 
Fragrant  and  refreshing.  Absorbine,  Jr., 
is  made  of  pure  herbs  and  contains  no 
acids  or  poisons — safe  to  use  anywhere. 

Used  as  a  Rub-Down 

after  violeisi  c.xercbe  it  put5  vim  and  cncrjrv  Ini^ 
jaded   muiiclci,   lirol>ers  ihv  joints  und    i^Wcy 
the  IkmIv  I  In*   gl<>\v  oi  li.  .iiK       M.iLu  this         / 
MMdliin^:,  iri\i,i^i^nirinu'   -  'tic  rub-         /\* 

d<»\vii  hya<ldingnnt  oui  inc,  Jr^         /  *• 

to  a  quart  of  water  or  V\  itdi  Haiel.        ^  4/I 

Abcorbifie 
$2.00    12 
dlruiffUta  or 

A  Libera]  Trial  Bottle       -*'  ^*^'I* 

will  be  sent  [KibtpiiitJ  u|Kin 
rttcipt  of  ioc  in  stamps, 


.  Jr..  f  rOO  4  OS.  and         A  JTk'W 
o*.    bottle   at    mo*!         /v^  JTJ^ 
»r  delivered.  ^^  *rjf^ 


^. 


-'^-w 


W,  F.  Yo»n«.  P.D.F.    ,  ^.  ^^      .   ^ 

Spriaffitid,  Mu>.       /  ^^vV     *-*^  if        " 


Tlie  htctt  hooks  on  travel  and  biography  laay  be  obiwntii  \VT<s\k^\\  \\^«  ^t^AwrC  S^Wv^ 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  YOUR  ENGM 


ALFRED  LOOMIS 


SUPPOSE  a  steam  engine  or  similar  sound  pro- 
ducer is  within  a  short  distance  of  your  car, 
emitting  noise  enough  to  cover  up  the  sound 
of  your  engine  —  do  you  know  by  instinct  what  amount 
to  accelerate  when  letting  it  into  the  first  speed  to  keep 
your  driving  wheels  from  spinning  around  in  the  gravel? 
If  you  are  coasting  down  a  hill  which  has  a  sharp  turn 
at  the  bottom,  necessitating  your  braking  down  to  a 
comparatively  low  speed  —  do  you  know  how  much  to 
accelerate  your  engine  to  make  it  turn  over  at  a  ipeed 
with  your  driving 
shaft,  letting  you 
throw  in  I  he  clutch 
without  jerking 
the  car  forw.ird  or 
b*ick?  Can  you 
invariably  set 
your  throttle  so 
that  on  starting 
your  engine  it 
won't  speed  up 
with  a  shrill  cre- 
scendo and  clat- 
ter of  valves  while 
you  wear  out  your 
shoes  getting  back 
to  the  St  ee  ring 
post  to  shut  otr 
the  throttle' 
These  and  many 
other  things  you 
must  know  before 
you  can  consider 
your  engine  a  part 
of  the  family. 

Too  many  mo- 
torists think  that 
because  an  engine 
is  housed  up  in 
front  of  the  dash  it  is  intended  to  b<;  left  exclu- 
sively to  itself  with  perhnps  an  occasional  oiling 
of  the  inlet  valves.  They  don't  tr>'  togci  ncquainied 
with  their  power  plant  If  a  knock  develops  they  cheer- 
fully run  on  fifty  or  seventy-five  miles  merely  because 
a  motor  car  covers  such  distances  in  a  very  short  time- 
This  type  of  motorist  should  take  a  day  orT  and  watch 
the  tender,  loving  care  with  which  almost  any  motor 
boat  enthusiast  looks  after  his  engine.  He  should 
watch  him  oil  it  and  screw  down  the  grease  cups  every 
hour:  see  him  pat  the  cylinders  occasionally  and  take  a 
look  at  the  circulation  outlet  to  see  if  the  proper  amount 
of  water  is  flowing  through  the  jackets:  notice  him 
start  and  adjust  the  carburetor  if  a  cylinder  backfires: 
,TriJ  iirit.'  with  hfm  as  he  feverishly  switches  off  and 
Ise  crank  case  handhole  cover  if  the  slightest 
n  of  a  pc»undfX'curs 

i  here  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the  owner  of  a 
marine  engine  takes  such  care  *>f  it,  neither  of  which  ap- 
plies to  the  automobile  owner:  if  a  marine  engine  breaks 
down  there  is  no  getting  out  and  walking  home:  and.  it 
is  impossible  to  gel  away  from  the  kicker  installed  in  ^ 
small  bnat  —  it  is  always  in  evidence  —  if  you  are  cap- 
able of  hearing  anything  you  hear  it.  and  if  you  look 
.tru  where  but  dead  ahead  you  see  it.  jind  if  it  overheats 
>«>ii  smell  it. 

V'au,  as  an  automobile  owner  may  he  unable  to  do  aU 
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AUTOMOBILES 


)SON  Six-40 

$1750 


H) 


Now  Supplied  with  •  5-PaMenf  cr  u  well  &•  a  6-P««*enger  Body 

IhG  Tiduznphant  j3L 


verdict  is  in  on  this-  LIGHT  HUD- 
Sjx-40.  The  demand  is  overvvhelm- 
beyond  expectations  and  beyond 
pacity.  This  lightness^  this  econ- 
iis  beauty  and  price  have  won  a 
Ii  unmatched  in  all  HUDSON  his- 


HUDSON  Six-40  came  out  this 
o  find  Motordom  hungry  for  Sixes, 
t  offered  a  Six  at  a  price  unmatched 
type  of  a  high-grade  car. 

ame  into  a  field  filled  with  men  who 
lightness*     With  men  w^ho  called 
ATcr  operative  cost. 

as  given  you  lightness  combined  with 
ih.  It  weighs  450  to  1,200  pounds 
than  other  like-capacity  cars.  By 
ghtness»  plus  a  new -type  motor*  il 
imensely  lowered  operative  cost 


It  came  with  this  new  streamline  body* 
With  two  disappearing  tonneau  seats. 
With  concealed  hinges«  with  **One-Man" 
top,  with  quick*adjusting  curtains.  With 
distributed  weight  — gasoline  tank  in  the 
dash— extra  tires  ahead  of  Iront  door.  Il 
came  with  more  attractions  in  design  and 
equipment  than  you  ever  had  seen  in  a  car. 

Met  Men's  Ideals 

In  all  these  ways  the  HUDSON  Six.40 
met  the  ideals  of  legions.  It  is  ever>'wherc 
known  as  "The  car  of  the  year.*^ 

Go  see  it  It  typifies  the  car  of  tomorrow. 
It  will  show  you  the  trend  of  the  times* 

Made  with  5  and  €'paB»enger  phaetoit 
bodies.  Also  as  Standard  Roadster.  AUo 
as  A  luxurious  Convertible  Roadtter. 

The  new  HUDSON  Six-54  is  a  larger 
car  with  about  the  same  design  and  equip* 
menL  The  wheelbase  is  ^35  inches.  The 
price  is  $2*250,  Lab,  Detroit* 


SON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  7878  Jefferson  Ave..  Detroit,  Mick 
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Tie  /fliCTf  boQk%  on  tr-ivcl  «iid  biognphy  may  be  o^taAncd  tivTOuitV^  vt\t  >^t:»^^%v  St^xSot 
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^^^^Huli  iion-skid  efficiency.                                     ^^1 

■^  PENNSYLVANfc 

P  vacuum^cupR^irI 

The  further  *{uarantee  of  4,500  miles  actual  scr              \orm 
tection  only.  It  is  based  on  years  of  exf>cricncc  pi                '^^  « 
low  minimum.  There  is  involved  no  exi^fctatian  ul                      ifl 
mileage  is  far  greater,  there  being  numcrdus  reooru^  ui  uifl 
on  heavy  cars.                                                                                        H 

The  guarantee  of  absolutely  oilproof  qualify  still   oiore  V 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires   in  a  place   entirely  apart*-in  every    ^ 

S      safety  and  service.                                                                           ■ 

1         Stan  the  season  with  this  matchless  tire  cqujpinent.       ^^| 
k»                                         Dealers  Emfjwfmrt              ^H 

^Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.           JeanI 

^^^^^^^P                    Seville                           D«lla»  -^                                   m    H 
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As  Sturdy  As  Old  Hickory 

THIS  is  the  story  of  an  automobile  slogan  that's  nine 
years  old  and  still  true. 

Away  back  in  190.) — which  really  is  "away  back"  in 
automobile  development — the  Jackson  was  as  sturdy  as 
the  Jackson,  or  any  other  high-grade  car,  is  today.  It 
had  a  two- cylinder  motor  that  was  a  wonder  for  power. 

Wherever  the  car  was  put  in  service  it  eoiiciuered  the  hills  and 
laughed  at  the  roads.    It  went  everywhere  it  was  asked  [o  fjti. 

So  we  said:  "No  hill  too  steep,  no  sand  too  deep."  That  was  the 
truth  then  and  it's  the  truth  now.     The  .Tacksoii  has  /ooiDer  to  ^>arc. 

The  beautiful  lines  of  the  Jackson  car,  its  vibration  less  motor, 
its  big  room\-  bodies  iind  deep  cushions — plus  its  known  sturdi- 
ness  proved  by  years  of  ser\'ice^ —  make  it  the  choic-e  of  many 
critical  purchasers. 

Three  Splendid  Models 
Offer  Wide  Choice 


N&Sandto€fDmJp*'  ''OLYMPIC  FORTY"  — ll.i-in    wltwjhjisiv  in  h    p,   vW\rir 

iTunkiiij;  HiifHi^'liHiifT.  *"nijil*'lr  <^tiii]iini*nl     ^IIKI. 
"MAJESTIC**— H-t- In     whMki.-ii',   Vt  h.   p.,    ilifrrif   iTiinkiTi>;   lunl  I^^^ilin^,    nuiijili-h* 
equip  ID  ro  \  — $  1 88.1. 

*SULTANiC  SIX"— 13*- in   vh('«»limM\  .1.7  h.  p  .  cU'ctrir  rrankin^'  uml    lijrlitiii^r,  cninplHt- 
equipment — $)2150.     Srvon-|>a.ssrn>;rr  nuMl«*l,  ISS-in  whi'rllin.Hr.  J^iU(M» 

CaiaiogU9,  and  Name  ttf  Dealer  Nearest  You,  Mailed  on  Request 

JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY.  1355  E.  Main  St.,  Jackson.  Mich. 

wmmiiiii!i|iiiiii"!iiiiiii'".i|  I'i'Mi  ■ii'i""""f  ..'..   ■■  .:■   '  '■      ■!!  ■  ■'■■'■" 


In  wriunte  toadverii>crs  please  meuuoivT\\¥.V>ioiLUJ  iVioVL 


He   looks    harmless 
but  he  sure  gives  father 
and  the  kids  a  run 
for  their  money 

Tau    can    g«l    hhn 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Cornp^ 

Garden  Oly  K«f%f 


In  wmm!f  \o  »d^<*mwu  v\«^'^«-'^*^^vj\\'Vi\v^vgvkA^'^v»M. 
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Tku  .»rX7  lb.  C,  \\  Etfctfk  h  2fi  > 


1 1  mo4t  Ik*  Tmtn4  trip  of  52  miia  on  a  aingU  battery  ckargt. 


piGHT  navy  yards*  three  arsenals,  the  government  office  in  Wash- 
ington; one  naval  hospital  and  two  army  depots  use  Electrics; 
in  Manila  over  forty  (40)  are  used  by  the  War  department  and  the 
Philippine  government. 

That's  what  Uncle  Sam  thinks  of  Electric  trucks  for  work  the  truck 
horse,  army  mule,  or  carabao  used  to  do. 

But  that  isn't  all.  Over  sixty  (60)  are  used  in  mail  transfers  and 
parcels  post  work  in  New  York,  Washington,  Indianapolis,  etc. 
Twenty  (20)  2 -ton  G.  V.  Electric  trucks  were  recently  bought  for 
mail  transfers  in  New  Yorlc 

As  parcel  post  deliveries  expand  we  shall  see  more  and  more 
G.  V*  Electrics  added.  They  are  simple  to  operate  and  their  upkeep 
is  much  less  than  horses  or  other  trucks  for  the  grind  of  city  work* 
It  isn't  the  first  cost  but  the  upkeep  cost  over  a  period  of  years  that 
counts.     Our  trucks  last  ten  or  more  years. 

Nearly  4000  G.  V.  Electrics  in  daily  s€r)fic€. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best  and  the  high  grade  Electric  is  supreme  in  its 
field.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  a  modern  delivery  system.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  97* 


General  A\*liiele  C^oinpaiij'j  Inc. 

Long  Island  City,  New  York 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  F, 
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1 54  —  Q.  What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  possibilities  of  Chehalis  County, 
\\  ashington,  especially  the  country  surrounding  the 
city  of  Aberdeen? 

/4.  Much  of  the  county  consists  of  rolling,  cut-over 
timber  land,  which,  if  not  loo  steep,  is  well  adapted  to 
fruit  —  especially  small  fruit« — growing.  In  the  immed- 
iate neighborhood  of  Aberdeen  the  greatest  development 
in  this  direction  at  present  seems  lo  be  along  the  News- 
kah  River,  south  of  the  city,  although  other  territory 
is  undoubtedly  available  for  future  improvement  and 
utilization.  The  Keconnoissance  Soil  Survey  of  the 
Western  Part  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin,  1910,  obtain- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
afford  you  much  detailed  information  about  all  of 
Chehalis  County  that  is  at  all  adapted  to  farming. 

155  —  Q.  A  young  man,  who,  as  a  chauffeur,  has 
saved  some  money  and  wishes  to  invest  in  a  small  farm, 
has  in  mind  some  properties  in  Mathews  County,  Va. 
These  seem  to  be  some  30  miles  from  a  railroad  but  not 
far  from  a  steamboat  landing  which  is  located  1  believe 
somewhere  near  Old  Point  Comfort.  Do  they  appeal 
10  you  as  good  investments? 

A.  It  is  a  ticklish  proposition  to  express  an  opinion 
of  the  value  of  a  farm  that  one  has  never  seen,  to  a  per- 
son about  whom  one  knows  very  little.  In  most  cases 
no  farm  is  a  good  investment  for  a  chauffeur  with  very 
limited  capital  if  hejias  no  agricultural  experience  and 
yet  expects  to  make  his  living  from  it,  through  his  own 
efTorts.  This  is  doubly  true  in  a  locality  where  the 
farmers  are  not  of  the  most  progressive  and  helpful 
type  and  where  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome,  as, 
probably,  in  Mathews  Co.  The  second  largest  town 
in  the  county  where  the  steamboat  landing  you  mention 
is  located,  contained,  according  to  the  1910  Census, 
only  260  inhabitants,  and  the  average  value  of  the 
1387  farms  of  the  county  was  only  52514.  Hampton, 
Newport  News,  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  about  45  miles 
away  by  water,  might  supply  good  special  markets  for 
vejgetable  and  small  fruits,  to  the  raising  of  which  the 
soils  are  well  adapted.  But  the  problem  of  reaching 
and  keeping  them  in  addition  to  the  actual  raising  of 
I  he  crops  would  lax  the  ability  of  even  a  practical,  ex- 
perienced farmer,  let  alone  a  novice. 

We  suggest  that  your  chauffeur  visit  the  section  and 
possibly  work  on  a  farm  there  for  a  time  to  acquaint 
himself  with  conditions  and  the  nature  of  his  prospec- 
tive work  before  he  decides  to  buy. 

'56  —  Q-  1  am  interested  in  agricultural  conditions 
in  Parmer  County,  lexas,  as  1  have  pending  a  negoti- 
ation for  land  there.  Can  you  inform  me  as  lo  the 
depth  and  quality  of  the  soil,  the  markets,  rainfall,  etc? 

/I.  iMore  of  such  information  than  we  can  possibly 
give  you  here,  or  in  a  letter,  is  contained  in  the  Kecon- 
noissance Soil  Survey  of  the  Panhandle  Section  of  Texas, 
1910,  which  you  can  probably  obtain  for  the  asking 
from  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C. 

,  '57  —  Q-  1  would  like  to  find  out  the  elevation  of 
Southwest  City,  Missouri,  and  the  average  annual 
rainfall  of  McDonald  County,  Mo.,  and  Benton 
County,  Ark. 

-^.  The  elevation  of  Southwest  City,  is  slightly  more 
than  1000  feet,  judging  by  available  data  for  neighbor- 
ing towns.  If  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)  has  completed  its  topographic  map  of  the 
county  you  can  obtain  therefrom  the  exact  figure  and 
the  detailed  topography  of  the  entire  region. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Dean,  McDonald  Co., 
/s  44.89  inches,  and  at  Rogers,  Benton  Co.,  42.67  inches. 


158  — Q.  What  is  tl 
Pensacola,  Florida,  and 
tion  as  a  winter  reside 
there? 

A.  The  proximity  of 
climate  around  Pensac< 
pleasant.  1  he  extreme  : 
and  7  degrees  F.,  but  th( 
average  annual  tempera 
annual  rainfall  about  56 
is  southwest  —  from  acre 
annual  humidity  77  per  c 

In  average  years  even 
ably  be  safe  in  this  local 
it  would  be  wiser  to  stic 
iety  (a  representative  c 
within  the  last  few  yea 
popularity  and  proven  ( 
Gulf  in  Texas,  Mississipi 

159  —  2-  I  ani  thirt) 
one  child,  and  have  to  s 
road.  1  have  recently  I 
purchase  for  $1600  a  i6-ai 
with  a  two  story  house, 
orchard  all  in  good  condii 
owner  who  is  related  ton 
$)ooo.  I  know  nothing 
1  could  learn.  Do  you  tl 
investment  and  that  1  co 

A.  Sixteen  acres  of 
ought  to  support  a  fam 
provided  itisfarmed  intei 
may  expect  to  take  fror 
enough  agriculture  to  er 
you  enough  capital  to  ! 
case  the  returns  consist  ei 
Your  safest  plan,  if  you 
farm,  would  be  to  empk 
some  sort  of  a  share  ba 
acquainted  with  farmir 
enough  money  to  live  on 
from  your  present  job. 
farm  very  cheaply  while 
etc.,  working  with  the  1 
ness. 

It  is  impossible  for  us 
vestment.  The  average 
laer  County  in  1910  was 
location,  buildings,  etc., 
in  this  case,  to  the  $100 
be  apparently  a  desirabh 

160  —  Q.  1  am  inte 
in  Butte  County,  Calif< 
Chico,  and  not  far  from 
you  tell  me  anything  as 
climate,  etc.,  for  raising 
prunes,  etc? 

A.  In  general  the  co 
table  garden  spot,  bein, 
Valley,  supplied  with  som 
and  almost  free  from  fros 
Department  of  Agriculti 
seed  testing  stations  at  < 
to  the  growing  of  many 
ability  almonds,  walnuti 
certainly  a  great  variety 
zone  crops  can  be  gro 
Station  at  Berkeley,  the 
Sacramento  and  perhaps 
Washington,  D.  C.,  can  | 


CITIES    AND    LANDS    OF    OPPORTUNITY 


HAVE  YOU  READ  A50UT 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

The  most  important  railroad,  commercial  and   educational   center  of   the 
most  rapidly  developing  section  of  the  United  States? 


Wriitt*  termrnal  sj  the  Rock  tsUnd-El  t^vp  aW  S^mthttjirrm  Syitrm.juil  campkHd  at  a  ioil  0/  $JS0\4io0, 

The  Southern  Pacific  System  also  has  a  handsome  depot  at  Tucson, 

J2,ooo,ooo  is  now  being  spent  on  public  improvements. 

Tucson's  climate  ia  unexcelled  anywhere.     You  can  live  the  outdoor  life  365  days  in  the  year* 

This  metropolis  of  the  new  State  of  Arizona  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 

INVESTOR  AND  HOMESEEKER 

For  full  information  about  this  rapidly  growing  city  and  its  opportunities,  write 

SECRETARY.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  Box  W,  Tucson,  Arizona 


PHILIPPINE  CIGARETTES:  VERY  BEST 

Qgarettes  made  in  the  Islands,  either  white  or  brown 
paper;  Buen  Fumar  $3.00  per  1000  cigarettes. 

Domingo  Fumar  $4.00  per  1000  cigarettes. 

Sekcto  Fumar  $7.00  per  1000  cigarettes. 
S  packages  all  different  brands,  the  very  best,  as  trial, 
3De  dollar. 

rhese  cigarettes  are  packed  25  in  a  padutge,  postpaid, 
Eree  of  duty.    Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
R^erence:  Manuel  Quezon,  Resident  Philippine  Com- 
missioner to  U.  S.  Congress. 
PATTINCELL  Sk  CO,  Luctm.  Tkyabas,  P.  L 

Money-making  Farms  —  21  States 

&•»  li»  aa  acfe;  lire  Mock,  tooU  aad  crops  often  included  lo  acttle  quickly. 
SpwlAl  Burain  Utt  ««•. 

E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency 

a7iS  47  West  34tii  Street.  New  York. 


The  Factor  of  Safety 

ID  the  Investment  of  Capital  is  determined  only 
when  the 

PRINCIPAL.  INTEREST  and  FUTURE 
are  assured. 

How  can  these  be  guaranteed  when  vour  capital  U  but  • 
fnctaowd  part  of  an  aggregate  controlled  by  others? 

We  furnish  HIGH  GRADE  INVESTMENTS  in  New 
York  Qty  Improved  Real  Estate  where  you  are  the  sole 
owner  and  director  of  its  policy. 

H  jrov  have  money  to  inTest,  write  us.— 

Miller-Stam  Company 
Reahj  Investments 

4Sg  Samaer  Art.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Raftnacr.  Tk*  Naanu  Tml  Compaay  of  Brookljm 


Where 
Men  of 

Ambition 

Prosper 


Dairying,  t nicking, 
raising   and    general 
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OWHERE  is  am- 
bition rewarded 
more  generously  than 
in    the    Southeastern 
United  States,  Small 
capital    with    energy 
will  accomplish  won- 
derful  results    for 
you  in   this    favored 
land, 
fruit  growing,  poultry 
farming   arc    making 
Southern  farmers  mdepcndcnt. 

Farm  Land  $15  to  $50  an  Acre 

prko  viiyiiu  with  improvcinenti  and  Incilkm  are  QMaiD- 
jkble  in  any  oT  the  SDutficra  4t4it«  where  plenty  ot  ram  evrry 
monib.  makes  irrigation  UDOecri.'wif^'.  A  7  tr>  10  months* 
STO«iiig  acxAon  permit  1  of  raiiixtg  two  and  tbre*  crop*  ^nnu- 
Ally.  Local  mart  rta  plentiful  aftdpTofit&bie.  EatIv  vcKttabki 
and  fruit  m  Xcirlbem  dtk»   return  profits  of  |i 00  ti*  t job 

Modem  vboob  *nd  kMchwmyik  (K»od  chutc1ic».  mral  tele- 
phone^, healthful  vummerand  winter  climal.  make  the  ^oulh 
the  mo*t  [isirablc  bcatioo  for  Hnmescekrn. 

RvdiKed  Ha«*tMk*r^A  Tkkvto  are  sold  on  ibe  fint  ^ad 
seconri  TuF«Uy8  of  «cb  mDnth;.  Writ*  for  pricen. 

At  a  MnaafKlHtiBc  3«ctimi  tb*^  Soutb  ii  wirbput  3  rival 
.\n  abtindsifioe  of  cbeap  pflwer  and  fnej  and  »U  r^i v.  m^-'r  L.I% 
with  Ample  labor  and  an  ideal  diimte  make  ^  ,     i- 

tJooa  possible. 

jr,Ki4,  .Vrw^lk  dwd  S>f»f*  C*r*tiHJ,  t;*>f'fia.  /Vri.^*, 
M.  V.  Me&Brda*  Liud  mm*  ImMwmiHml  Am*»U 


What  you  uiih  to  know  about  any  V>f>r\v\  Uc>w\  T^^e  V^t:xAtT^*  S«\\\c* 


Is  the 
Pinnacle 
of  the  Pen 
Makers'  Art 


Avoid  Sub§tillit€t, 


BookUt  on  R^^awmt. 


Once  fitted  to  your  hand,  pens  of  this  make  will  do  your  nrittni^  for  m  lifettnic. 
*rhe  variety  of  points  and  actions  to  be  had  in  VVatcrnian'i  Ideals  b  tlie  grrstcM 
factor   in    fountain    i>cn    satisfaction.       Voti    ne\-er    have    to    dip    thi*    |i^i     to    frrilc. 

Sold    Eversrwhere  by  the  Best  Dealers 

L,  E.  Waterman  Company  173  Broadway,  New 


Try  this  Adding  Machine 

At  our  oxpensG 


TWO  ! 


lJtM»  in  your  oim  o(n<~e  --  btv  fnr 
yourself  htm'  much  tim<?  »n*l  worry 
Ht  Will  »avo.  Kc-fi  it  no  your  tlt-ak 
han.ly  to  your  buokd.  It  w\U  odd, 
Rubtrort.  moltlply  aad  dUvidd  with' 
out  a  iitng:t«  mistake.  Poos  cvvry- 
tiTJnir  but  print  on  tape  aodadki  for 

I  onJy  t'S^.OO. 

Rapid  Coaip^ttf  A  JJbg  M«eto» 


4CfMTS  WANTED 


1  -  it  u  cMjr  to  opamt*,  cantom 
■irot  OMt  of  onlvp.    It  auamaka 

ifTMiHl   -   it  a  fnJIy  axiarMiit««d, 

\v  I  ti  ti«  on  T'>ur  baftin««i  litUttwd  to 
■^  rni  ,  rj^ipfj  CoinpotcT  to  rtNjr  ciAlcs  lijr 
I -if  «    [\^t  prvfNtiT,    Wa  talu  an  riik. 

A'.*    rOR   ir»T»lOC'IC    NC    1* 

The  Rapad  C«ai»Ht«r  C«ap««y 


$250,000     AVAILAI 
FOR    EXPLOITING     PA1 


IN    EUROPEAN     MARKETS 


,    ,,.     -.....*     .1,.:     . 

<..iii  In  the  United  : 


r  pfoctiata  ilMMiAi  aii^  I 


t  he   Lcttert  PtttMll 
Kins 'a  Houai!,  Kifiaswft^ 


III  ^taViv%  Ui  *4vcTVviftt%  \^»**^  w^wvv  u'\\\\  "^  vi^.vxii.'^c 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


► 


REGISTERED  US.PAT. OFFICE 


To  you  who 


letters 


Call  up  **The  Dictaphone"  and  say — 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone  will  save  my  time;  how  it  will 
make  dictation  a  pleasure  by  enabling  me  to  dictate  at  any  time 
—  at  any  place — and  at  any  speed." 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone  will  do  away  with  the  annoy- 
ing waits  and  interruptions  of  my  present  system." 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone  will  enable  my  stenographer 
to  turn  out  at  least  50%  more  letters  with  the  same  amount  of 
work." 

"And  show  me  without  any  obligations  on  my  part." 

If  you  don't  find  that  name  in  your  telephone  book,  write  to 

(REXilSTERED) 

Suite  1501,  WoolworthBuilding^New  York 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  Sola  DUtributort) 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere 
Ap^o9td  by  the  Underwriters.  Official  dictating  machine  of  the  Panama  Pa*  ijic  InUrnationai  Exposition 

"Yoarik^'s  Work"— a  book  W€  BhouidUkm  to  9mndyou 


For  information  regarding  buitncM  efRdency  booVL»«  ^nxe  \o  vVt  ^*^^t^  '5>«r«\sfc 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


i^ 

rn 


ow 
Device  euid  Form 
for  Every  Purpose 


1 


If  you  have  a 
Loosel-eaf   De- 
vice   or     Form 
problem  of  any 
concei  vabl e 
II  a  lure,   you  can   gel  its 
Accurate,    quick    solution 
only   in   the  I-P    line    of 
17«X»  items. 

I>on't  waste  time  look- 
ing elsewhere — don*t  waste 
money  on  high-priced  system 
exi>erlsAndco!itly  special-made 
IK* vices  and  Konns.     The  ex- 
act   Devices  and   Forms  yoii 
reqni re     u n don bt Cil I y    now 
aw  ail  yon  in  the  I-P  line. 

Ready-Made 
at  Stock  Prices 

Only  in  tlu'  IV  huv  istliLre  wwly- 
nttuiii  lit  «tiK-k  t>rici?si  u  Licvifc  or 
Fruni  for  nearly  e%'cry  purpasi-— 
T '"ftiffr*,      liivMii-f      B<^>k<^.       (VsJi 

H<M.k-,    rnrv     f'HH,k.     >s  !(p.-r.uiln»' 

(".,r      lUi^iM.-H      lloM-rK.     >,ilf>nu'n, 
|».MfMr-^.    l-jiiTiini'iT'.    ,iinl    »■  1  .TjnintN 

U\     iii>*-slr;j;iniic    (hi'    I   }*    hri.'    tlr^t 


lUHl  4  ill!  - 


r'ill 


ei^riert-H  utiiI 

ynii     miike    tit'  i!i|f 

cmtly    wpetini    i    ;. »;^..  .  .,  vm 

wi'J  lie  riimpcik'ti  to  hi*%c  aH  iicccssi&rv 
ndditionul  Forms  mode  la  onicr. 

Ask  Dealer  or  Write  Us 

it    mrikeK    iih^'thitcty    no  *lil!cr- 

ence   wlmt    your    Ivonsc-l4»i.f    l>c- 

vkt*    or    Form    prti>bt«>iii.s  arc.   the 

IP    line    will    undoutjitedly   f>,it\vr 

them,  no  tnnttcr  how  "dirfereiil" 

you  thit>k  yotir  bUHlne^s  is, 

Evciv  IP  itf  m  wiriiar:ititc«*d.-»rir«- 

,  s*4i'i*liitk'  nud  t\urOih\       Rmiirm 

r.    \vr    i*re     the     laryetl     excluuve 

L4XM«-L«ftf    iiiaji«if«clur«rs    m    th« 

worW— a    ft.i^KkoiM)    ni*Ltttutmn. 

with   fle^kT."*  iiriir!)  everywhere. 

\hk  yourdi-.iler  l'««f  n— tlurl  opt 

how  wc  mnke  it  r.i-  h n- 

aivc  for  any  firmj.i  lo 

f>wn  A  fjeff+'Cl   Loos.  .  ni. 

ir    vrc    hiivc    ti*     .It  !dcr 

ncur    J  oil,   write    us   your 

>prnMcm'ii  for  r'orrcrt  iw>- 
In1i..n..   «iH|.,„.f    ,.,.,t,    „T 

-  K  M..,.  (  ,iv   Mir,..-, 

^^^  Irving-Pitt  Man* 
^'^  ufacturing  Co., 
Kani&«  City,  Mo, 
^■«clM9:ChicAiro.N«w  York 


1-P 


LEAF 


Your  Great-Grandfather's  Ink 

was  an  inconstant  mixture,  thickened  or 
thinned,  as  it  required.  Since  those  days 
Carter  has  made  the  making  of  writing 
fluids  as  exact  a  science 
as  the  grinding  of  a  lens. 

Carter's  Inx  are  for  \^Titer  folks 
who  are  particular  about  writing 
results.  And  now  comes  Caxter*s 
most  recent  ink  discovery — 

Carter's 
Pencraft 

Combined 
Office  and  Fountain  i^n 


Ink 


— one  ink  equally  adapted  to  cither  fountain  pern 
or  inkwell  use.  It  has  the  famous  Carter  smoothness 
and  brilliancy.  It  gums  less  than  others,  corrodes  Icm^ 
writes  a  deep  blue  and  dries  a  time -defying  black. 
Peocisft  Ink  is  mt  «U  the  best  ilAHonm*  in  vuiou*  luo  «t  pnom 
from  $  1 .00  (qt,)  lo  1 5  cenU  per  iiottie. 
Aftmr  «llt  no  ink  Uk*  Cartmr*§ 

THE  CARTERS  Wt  COMPANT 


/lie  KcaJm*  Scnrict  will  gi\e  iniotm&uotL  i^^orav  %^v»n^Eid«k 


^ 


iiiiM 


THE    WORLD'S     WORK    ADVl 


French,     German 
Spanish  or  Italian 

Ti>  ?r pik  it.  lo  umkr^-URtl  Jl,  lo 
natl  iL,  lo  wrkc  it.  thcTL'  is  but  onf 
best  way, 

VoLi  must  hufir  it  .'iprtkLn  mr- 
Ti-cHy  ovtT  uiid  mcr  till  your 
mr  ktiiiWs  iL. 

^■o^  mu5l  set  it  printed  tor- 
reel  ly   till    yuur    eye  knuws  it. 
Vuu  mijf>l  talk  it  nnd   Hiitt 
it. 
,^11  this  can  be  done  hc^t  by 
\  the 

LANGUAGEPHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  witb  Rosenthal' t  Practical  Lingnittry 

'III:-!  i-- tlif -nitirnl  i*a\  t.ilL'ain  .if<iTriL;Ti  lirii^iM^r-  \'>-iiiJ  hrai  thclinini; 

yoii  ilfmSTC— ^^-uU  I'T  <jii|ft:'lclv,  iii^liT  fv  <L\y,  fiirnLhiLi1<HdrlwLirf  At  j  tinir. 
ATitrm*'  ''ai»  Ifini  a  ftrj^rij^  laniijiiaiie  h Im  hear"' '*  %|*ikcin.ftiiirAoij(c]i, 

lima  |ilcii>Mint.  tN^iililliTiff  <itiiih ;  no  rrdiou^  rulet  iir  inrmnHrinif .  Vi^n 

simi-lv  Ilia*  Ike  liuriik^  *!^<ire  mt.MiienK  uf  at  v^-ns'vmrnt  Hm^i^,  ^ml   In  a 

TliK  uirlhi.,l    |«   hiutilv    uii-Ji'TSff)    an^t    rfttuniamnLpft  b>-    nell.LfvtJwTL 
rnmilicn  u-ftlnc  tATMltiE^  uf  the  frjiil[.i#itt};  untvtrviHrb  iiful  Ci^l1e|^«i; 

Yale,  CnlumblA^  Chicago.  Brown.  PeDnvyJvanlH.  Bos* 

tan,  Prlnc(?tfin,  Cornell,  Symcuse,  Mlnne«ota,  John» 
hopklnfi,  Vlrjciiila,  Colnmcfo,  Mlchifi^^n.  Fonlhiim,  flfln* 
hatlAn,  St.  JoKpli's,  New  York,  U.  5.  nilltfiry  Academy, 

flurivitrni  i*  .UrriTiL'^l  "irv  ^"'Itt  TUvr  ^n^  rdinrkr  InlkEnj^  maclninci. 
The  tiii'-  rrnrsk  ran  W  Ltsnl  nn  rotrimhSrij  Vntnr.  ^t  ttti\    lll.ike  fif  lU'it 

THE   I.MNnUAQB    PnONB   HETMOD 
#12  Putnam  BunLilni  2  West  iUh  St.,  N.  V. 


Only  $3  o 


LAW  BOOK  FREE 


wonNlcrful  Ecw  BjStcm  of  law  Jinslrut^izn^  tnj  iicw 
pcKkct  f-i^f  text  t3«Kiks  youir^  with  "  'Amertca't  Nifr«rtit 
am  J  Best  CorrrtponiJCDce  La*  Cillirie.*'  Wrill^n  hy 
tnrc.U  Ififial  authorise*  o|  ItmrTii^t,  T«^l«,  IVDMrltWi (A. 
ClikArO,  W1i»M«ta4  *^^  (Jui^  Eicnihl?  mcttiod  malcH 
U  7U.y  tar  y^m  tu  sf^t  nil  the  kDOwh^Ji:^  £0fDi'.aJ:iic4  In 
the  coTTiEritcic  t^fj^-m^  Bur  m^bIdkUab  ciurtaliKd^ 
HjDrliiimc  13  ToL  *'UbrarT  dl  Araericvi  I^w  and 
Tra^  ticc"  and  36  Case  Books  turali^hed  rp^«T  flutlent, 
^,— ^ *'TJie   Wuria's  Cre«Tea  Ccint^paQdeace  fidbool/' 

Seodforblf  rn>eI^wtKi4ktt>.Uy^i    Tciis  ra^cA  and  best  wayiSaAudy 

L«w-«  postal  cjitl  iri]|  Uin^  it*    Moll  ooo  at  osy^ 

AHEEICiUf  SCHOOL  OF  COBMESPONHENCX 
pcgL  i3&S  sa^  Stren  and  HtckI  Avepne.  Chkajo,  W,  S*  *. 


Q  SHORT^TORY  WRITING 

\  ^f  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  stracturo  and 
^SJL  writinflT  of  the  HhorVStory  taught  by  I»r.  J.  B»rc  Ewnweln,  tdltor, 
^^^    UpplaMtt'i  HacMiaco   tSO-page  catalogue  free.   Please  addreaa 

^        The  Home  Correspondence  School 

l>t.KMB»«ia  Dcpt.     14S,  Sprinfflrld,  Ma«». 


MEN  OF  IDEAS 

and  inventive  ability  should  write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inven- 
tions," i'atcnt  Buvers  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Advice  I-  RKK.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.  Patent  Attorneys, 
Dcpt.  55.^Va:,hington,  D.  C. 


Gets  Yoo   This 
Visible   L.  C 

Typewriter.  Whole  Iir 
in  sight;  two  color  rih 
menl;  modern  built-ir 
ballbearing  typebar  joir 
tic  riblx>n  movement; 
key;  the  very  highest  i 
in  ty[)cwritcr  constructi 
best.  Address  at  once 
ticulars. 

Bliaaesola  Typewriter '. 


WARREN  H.  C 
184  Boylston  Stn 

is  a  liberal  buyer  of  o 
iiig  stamps,  stamp  oc 
autoKrapiis.  The  adv; 
is  offered  selection  fi 
larf?est  and  without 
choicest  stock  of  stam 
Mr.  Colson  is  prepare 
meet  clients  in  person 


CR( 

The  Bqi 
suppose 


GERALD 

Wherever  Boc 


lu  wn\\u^  Xo  aLdvtT\\%w%  V«t«.*^  mtxivvaiv'Xvk.^'^  w.va  ^ 


**YcMi  are  fortunate  m  that  the  AlczancSer  Hamilton  Institute  hai 
ttodettakea  to  have  practical  and  succe»»Kil  biismei*  men  write  about 
bmioeu  tnd  put  all  thote  wntings  together  in  the  Modem  Businc«i  Course 
and  Service. 

**More  than  that*  these  men  form  an  active  oi^anization  that  keeps  in 
eoQitant  touch  with  you.  bringing  you  their  best  thought  and  experience  — 
and,  when  you  nerd  it,  their  advice.  This  advantage  was  not  open  to  tne 
during  my  earlier  experience  in  busineat. 

**  My  bu&iness  eiperience  began  many  year*  aigo  in  technicral  linei^  and 
this  lechnical  work  led  me  fairly  early  into  executive  affairs.  ]  found  im* 
mediately  that  I  had  missed  getting  a  great  deal  of  commercial  knowledge 
that  t  badty  needed.  For  years  1  looked  in  vain  for  a  source  of  dasaified 
business  information-^bustness  traintog — busincai  advice. 

**Thit  source  I  finally  found  in  the  texts,  the  peiiodical  literature  and 
the  aetvioe  of  the  Alexander  f-Iamilton  Institute. 

"My  expeneace  with  the  institute  leaves  me  only  with  the  regret  that 
t  did  not  make  contact  wtlh  it  at  an  earlier  time.  But  I  presume  that  the 
Institule  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  I  began  to  be  ripe  for  it/* 

Mr.  McMeen  if  at  the  head  ol  *pvf»f»l  bnpo«1aiit  Public  Swvicf  Cofpontiona^  He 
Wtti  (ormetir  in  rni|inc«Tinff  wtnk  mod  ovm  hit  Mccrw  in  butineat  to  hia  natiual 
executiTe  *Ktliry  coupled  witK  Ku  powrr  to  gH  ■nd  owr  (He  knortwt«dae  «tKJ  cxpoiflBoe 
oi  oiKirrv.  He  rnrc4]ecl  for  tKe  Modern  Bu«n^-M  Cotin«  mad  Service  over  Iwo  yvum  sso; 
to  be  Km  bad  ampie  lime  to  test  iu  pracboikl  value  Iq  bun. 

Mr.  McMf'en  la  only  one  df  (be  in«ny  big  Uittncs  cxecultvei  wbo  urn  ibe  Modern 
Buaoeaa  Coune  aikd  Semce  mad  uke  every  oppoilubtty  to  racomibeAd  it  eoibuatajbcaUy, 


Tbvy  nJitm  tbal  ■  man  m  executive^  poiilioii— «r  tm«  wha  bopi<«  la  becocne  an  ex* 
team* — nwai  ael  ihc  bttipfii  of  ihe  exf>ei>ea»  and  knowLitt  of  oihen  it  he  ia  lo  tamkt 
the  be*  use  of  bis  own  pcnottal  expencnee  and  absEtr* 

That  is  why  Mr.  N.  A.  Kawkin.  dmiieickl  Maaagar  of  ih*  Fmd  Molar  Con. 
pwpy,  calk  ttM*  Modem  Bmatm  Cvone  afid  Scrvioa,  "a  afjlaodyi  dquqimeiit  for  aay 
buMnem  executive/* 

Whatever  your  business  ptmfiaa  now,  jou  can  itnesifiben  il  and«<iiiib  yottiwU  for  the 
biMir  ifaiaiBS  thai  are  joil  abend  ol  yoii.    You  can  do  il  noce  eaaly  ihaa  you  remlize. 


Samuel  G,  McMeen.  Pieitdeat  of  the 
Columbus  Railway,  Power  ami  Light 
Company,  Presideol  of  the  Eaal  Sh  Lou»s 
0c  Suburban  flailway  Company  and  other 
corporations. 

Among  the  olher  big  execulKet  who 
are  subscriben  to  the  Modern  Buainesa 
Course  and  Service  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  are  the  following : 

H,  C  OSBpf%N.  P^Mdam.  Amenean  Mdti- 

graph  Soles  Carapany 
GEORGE.  D.  l-OCKE.  FViidmi.  Kwaas  Qy 

and  Mempbw  Railway  Cooapanr 
C.  R.  HARDY.  FVewJent,  Rock  Falls  Maatt- 

faduring  GMHtMny 

ALFRED  I  DVPOHT.  Vice.prattdeai, 

DuPoQi  Powder  Caufnay 
W  r  MaeCLASHAN,  PMla«i.ll»  fiMvet 

B<«id  r 


Ov  booklH,  "Ofamaed  Bowmss  Knowledfw*"  by  joaepb  Fi«Qch  Joboaoo.  canici 
a  iMawir  that  no  prumiejwve  man  in  buoinwaa  wUi  ignofe.  We  wifl  gladly  scad  yon  a 
e«py.     Write  for  lA  on  yoiu  Uuioess  Icllerbaad  or  use  the  aiuicbod  < 


MB  VIU-E  W    MIX.    Pte«id«at, 

M»nul»ctunini  '" 


C  g^W  IN  MICHAEL.  fVwJl.  Vkw^ 
Bndta  aSM  Iron  Cempaoy 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

15  Aator  Place,  New  York  City 


t        NK'itbiWi  i^iUdfig  n*r  ..,„ 
I  i  nf  oftoalioa  regarabig  yout 

a 


■•»■*■■■■*■■*»■*•■•**■'■■■•■'■>*  ■•••^^•'••'■•■•■■•■■■■■•■■■■aiaaaaaawaaaaaa 
»W  any  tort  oi  c.^>bg»u>r>  wrMd  in*  yi*if  ki^mtk,  "CHgaMfd  Pusnts  KnowflcdgK,"  and  («lt 
Coutte  and  Sanicc.    (WiAe  ywsi  oook.  addrcat  and  buancat  paaNtoo  balofw  J 


h. 


to  writing  to  idvtni&tn  pl^ae  mcniumTu«^QilUi^%^Qflyk 


BUILDING    HELPS 


a  clean 


Superb  Porc^jlain  Lined — llu'  rloiiffht  of  mcry  womnmi  s 
heart— the  pride  of  every  liousckeepcr-  Here's  tlmt 
famous  Refrtecrator  with  tfae  seamtc&s.  scmlcbless.  dish- 
like  litiiDff,  Lhe  fctitiiDe 

Leonard  Cleanable 

Don't  confiiic  this  woodertul  lanitiry  linlne  with  psjntcvr  ertamel, 
I  will  mail  v«u — free— »  i*fnple  of  Leonard  PotccUin  rhut  *ktl 
quickly  %Kckw  Toa   rhc  diflcfcnrr      'i.ij  can't  Kcratch  it  wen 

with  *  knife,   irievcrltsr  "iniutltr  fwcrt  ind 

clcitii    You'lL  never  be  sati  :  l»e.    C tn   he   «r 

rRtiged  fof  Outside  Icinf  irid  ■  .  '•  '^howrt 

ii  Ho.  4.  ir]  pnlUhed  otk  ca»e     ^i^c,  J<5  m.  Ji  »  45 

SO  Stjriet— $15  up— Freight  Paid 

To  Ohio  and  Mi!$i4iippi  Rivers.  I  take  rhe  rUk-  Sertd  (or  cata- 
loi  todar-  MoncT  fciurncd  \t  ynii  arr  nol  perlrcilf  tarltficd.  Avk 
for  tample  of  porcelain  and  1'tl  mail  my  booklet,  "Care  t)i  Re^it- 
eiafori."  Every  woman  should  hire  a  copif  of  tKi»  raluable  hook- 
C  H.  LEONARD.  rrmitmU  GtmiHl  Rapada  ftcfriftnlor  C*. 
121  Clr^  Pirk  Ave. ,  Cnmi  lUptda,  MkL  1 1  ] 


$35.00 


TOWER  OTTTFIT*49 

High  grajw  500  gni,  Cypreu  Tank  fliw^ 

Work*  «)Utpin«nL  G«t  oat  tmimlor\im  tcKUy 

and  N««  Wmr  dcUior  PUn    No.  61.  Fi««l  < 

THB  SAi.niiOII«  CO.      «urmc».«,  ii», 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Beiir  the  script  n&mc  of 

^  Stewart  Hart4hom  on  labeL 
Oct  ''Improwd/*  no  tacka  required. 

Wood  MoB^m  Tin  RoUen 


Have  You  Ever 

Been  Married  Before? 

If  MO  read 

The 
Loves  of  Ambri 

By  Margaret  Vandercook 

d4r€  yau  married?   Na? 

Then  read   Ambrose  — il   will  sbow| 
the  supernal  ju\^  of  maUmiiciy, 

Married  ance? 

Then  read  Ambrose.     Hi^  lint 
^'UttJe  and  young  and  ncrdcd  h 

Married  twice? 

Then   read    Ainbrujtc.      He 
second  wife  as  wcU  only  in  a  dillc 

Married  thrice? 

Then  read  Ambroac.    He  h.i-  h. 
that  just  had  to  luve  someihtnj;. 

Married  faur  timem? 

Probably  nol.    In  the  rcnxite 
you  arc  one  of  the   few  who 
suflkient  courage,   read 
sympathetic  undcr^tan*  1 1 
ally  married. 
HluMttated  hy  Gordom  GrmU,    Umi  f  f  j 

Many  people  c4.11  not  gt-i  l*o(ika.   U  llioe  j 
K  re  near  yoit,  w«  akmll  he  gU 

]i  appfov&L 


Doubledayp  Page  &  Comf 

Gurden  City  fUm  Y« 


Pictorial  Proof 

of  the  artistic  ««ed-pn«fcvia«  «ml  tastiftc  i 


Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 


iirt     liut, 


:  Tci*,  km  c«iK  at  " 
a  few  cmti  Im 


SAIIUaCABOT.lK.,1 


INSTRUCTION     BY     MAIL 


On  WhieK  Side 
of  the  Desk^re 

YOU? 


The  man  before  the  desk  works  with  his  hands  and  is  paid 
for  his  Idbor,     The  man  behind  the  desk  works  with  his 
head  and  is  paid  for  his  knowledge. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  KNOWING  HOW. 


The  first  step  in  '*  knowing  how"  is  simply 
a  matter  of  cutting  out,  filling  in  and  mail- 
ing us  the  coupon  shown  here. 

In  return  we  will  show  you  how  to  improve 
3rour  position,  increase  your  salary,  or  to 
get  into  a  more  congenial  occupation,  with- 
out leaving  home  or  losing  an  hour  of  time 
from  your  present  work.  . 

There  are  no  requirements  but  the  ability  to 
read  and  write,  and  the  ambition  to  succeed. 

Thousands  of  men,  and  women  too,  in 
nearly  every  trade  and  profession  date  the 
beginning  of  their  success  to  the  day  they 
filled  in  this  Coupon,  Why  not  YOU? 
It  costs  nothing  to  find  out.  Take  the  first 
step  in  your  own  advancement  today. 

Mail  this  Coupon  NOW. 


Intemmtional  Correspondence  Schools 

Bos  815    SCRANTON.  PA. 

BxplalB.  withovt  amy  ocfllcatioB  on  my  part,  how  I  cas  qaallly 
for  the  poaltiua  before  which  I  mark  X. 


Electric  U^tinc  SapC 
El«ctric  Cat  Roaaiiic 
Electric  Wircmaa 
TttlcDbOBtt  Expert 
Archit*ct 

BuUdias  Cootncfor 
Arckltcccunil  DrafCsaiaa 
StrucSaral  Eot|lae«r 
Coacrvttt  Conatraciioa 
MecliBnical  Ent1n««r 
Mcckanical  DraftsoMii 
RefriMratloa  Engiavcr 
CItII  Eoff1o««r 
Sunrcyor 

MhM  SuDOTlllCMldMt 

M«tal  MlnlBc 
LbwoIIt*  MrMiaa  k  laf . 
Station  ary  Eiiclne«t 
T«stfl«  Maootactur 
G«a  EntliM* 


pne«r 
urine 


Civil  4 

Railway  Mail  Clerk 


•pine 


Mrvafrayiliy  ikTj^wriUaf 
Window  Trimminc 
Sbow-Card  Writinc 
Lrllrrtavaa^MfB  l*Alallaf 
Advertiainc 

Commercial  llluatratinc 
Induatrial  Deaisniac 
Commercial  Law 
AutomoMIe  T 
Teacher 
Engliab  Branchea 
«m4  Eaalfoh  far  IvaryOaa 
Acriculture 
Poultry  Farminc 

riaaihlBS*  HlrsBi  rilllBf 

Sheet. Metal  Worker 
NaviffatioB  Spaniah 

Lanffuacea  French 

Chemiat  German 


Name. 


Present  Employtr 

Street  and  No 

City         - 


Stall- 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  inenuonTHE\Mo».VA>  sVioxiL 


r 


C  The  hostcBS  ia  freed  from  untoM  pmlmrrasstiicnl  anrl  ihr  m<*tifa] 
i\n^  l^iirst  has  had  thoughtful   considcrutif>n   in  the   horn.-   s^hmr  thr 
Sl-Wlii^CLO  Closet  has  been  properly  instiillcd.    Tl  ;  al"  if  cmih 

lu!ard  outside  of  its  immediate  cnvirnnmen!.     Its  ?  ittirea  m»  im 

fL  Si-wel-clo  Closets  are  made  of  Trtniton   Potterir*   Luiopaiij  Vltl«i»M»   Cldstt, 
beautiful  in  appearance,  pure  white  all  throuuh,  iififM*rvinii«  to  aciiis  mm$ 
and  a;;  eoi^y  lo  cle^n  a.^  a  china  plate.     ^\i  buikl  «r  r 

a ^k  your  architect  or  plumber  about  Trrntott  rodacto*     < 

now  for  our  booklrl,  "Bathrooms  of  Chur^iti^..       i ,   .«.iic  itm  iogj^  *u.»«w j 

on  bathroom  plamiiiig. 


1 


**SatA/vomj 

Charttcter^* 

scntonreque^ 


Trpfiloii,  N,  J^  I 

UrgMi  ICiB 


\fk  wnUfit  \0  «4N^x^«t^  i|^«aAA.  vvve«,Viab'\m%Nh^iiMAjft  >.^^ 


BUILDING     HELPS 


CKt 


The  Secret  of 
Human  Energy 

No  man  is  stronger  than  his  eyes. 
Therefore,  give  your  workers  light — the 
great  energizer,  the  first  aid  to  quick- 
ened and  better  production. 

First  cost  is  small,  upkeep  nothing, 
lighting  and  ventilation  perfect ^  v\  ith 


SOLID   STEEL  WINDOWS 


Of  solid  steel  throughout;  fitted  with  removable 
ventilators  and  new  cam  latches;  combinable; 
perfectly  weathered  against  wind  or  sionni 
Fenestra  gives  tlic  most  complete  lighting  and 
ventilation  obtainable  for  any  building. 

Consider  its  fireproof  features,  (protection  from 
uiihout  as  well  as  within )^ — consider  its  prestige  and 
architectural  beauty,  and  you  will  decide  in  favor 
of  Fenestra,     Write  fuf  full  description, 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

DeptSl  Detrottt  Midi. 


DonH  cover  up  your 
wails;  color  them 

There  is  nothing  so  beautiful,  so 
sanitary  and  so  easily  kept  clean 
as  a  wall  painted  with 

Sherwin-Williams 


Flat-Tone  is  an 
imparts   to  walls 


oil  pamt  that 
a  richness  of 
color  that  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  When  the  walls 
become  dingy  or  soiled  with 
finger  marks,  soap  and  water  will 
restore  ihera  without  injury  to 
the  most  delicate  tints. 

You  can  get  Flat-Tone,  leady 
to  apply,  from  any  Sherwin-Will- 
iams dealer.   Write  today  for  our 

Portfolio  of  Suggestions  for 
Painting  and  Decorating 

ll  Iclla  how  to  tiie  Flat^Tone  and  otKex 
S  her  win.  Will  iaini  Fiiuihe*  and  thowt  mmtiy 
beautiful  rooms  aod  esterion  ta  colon  wiio 
complete  punting  dtrecdoiMb 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &VARNISHES 

Slla  Oftctt  tnd  W*r«Hntws  In  prmaeJ^ 
dCiAi     Bert  dc4le(«  ^iveiywhcK. 

A<Mir«M   A^   tnquiriea   for  Portp 

folio  to  639  C.nal  Ro«d.  N.  W. 

Cievdaod.  Ohio 


You  Can't  Dodge  tbe 
The  Decay  Tax,  Yes! 


The  dctay    tax    is| 
worn   out   paint 
in  rot,  repair  bOls,! 

hard-t» 

neighh 

a   hca\y    tax,    tntl 

dod^'e  It.      Faint 

paint  right, 

Diltch  Boy  White 

and  Dutch    Boy 
preserve  and  b«ii 
enduriagly,      Lca< 
make   a   waterpr 
coat  which  ext 
wood  and  won 
Boy  made-to*oi 
saves  dollars*     Yi: 
will  mix  it  to 
needs  and  tint  it 

Write  for  Paint  Adi 

A  Group  ol  Rrttr* 
tfcal  tlel|>8^SMcgil 


l^dti  irauDT  oMfttl  tliinip  i«r  ft 


Aft  yow  iWrnUnu  «^  \>%ivV^\w«.\   Ttot 


%je«&M<  ^*sn?«  «»  l6f«  ir>«.NiMift. 


Better  light  for  business 

Over  ninety  per  cent  of  business  is  transacted  by  daylight    The  use  of 
Ited  Steel  Casements  in  buildings  insures  not  only  ample  daylight,  but 
equate  ventilation  and  additional  fire  protection*      These   make  for  the 
reater  comfort  and  efficiency  of  employes, 

UNITED  Em  CASEMENTS 

or  mercantile  and  office  buildings,  libraries,  schools,  and  similar  structures* 
buted  Steel  Casements  provide  a  sash  of  Improved  design  and  highest  qual- 
m  With  superior  finish  and  workmanship,  and  equipment  of  solid  brass 
Bdware,  they  present  a  trim,  handsome  appearance.  These  attractive  case- 
lents  constitute  one  of  the  many  types  of  United  Steel  Sash,  each  designed 
)r  a  particular  class  of  buildings  —  industrial,  commercial^  public,  etc 


.^if!i?FW 


Building 
Products 


L 


If  you  expect  to  build   write  us.     Our  engineers  will 
gladly  cooperate  and  furnish  helpful  suggestions— Free. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

706  Trusted  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Tltc  Rcjt/cr"*  .Service  will  gladli'  lurtiw\i  iniofmi\\«vn  *\>mv\  Vntv^iv  \\xx«^ 


KAHN 
Building 


BUILDING     HELPS 
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POMPEIIAN    BRON7 
SCREEN    CLOTH 

LASTS    AS     LONG    AS    YOUR     HOUSE 


■  JfrTiJj  ;l-«iiii  IB 
■fHiliii -flips'"  -* 


■■■■■ic  sit5ihiii 


» kHrHaahnk:«0Kr 


City  or  Country 

POMPEIIAN  BRONZE  SCREEN  CLOTH 
harmonizes  with  every  type  of  architecture — 
never  obtrudes — never  strikes  a  jarring  note. 
It  is  the  most  attractive  screening  material 
made.  It  is  also  the  most  ruggedly  efftcient,j 
Its  bare  wires  can  not  rust—cnw  not  beconi< 
unsightly  from  exposure.  Season  after  season 
—in  all  climates— in  any  weather— Pompeiian 
Bronze  repels  deteriorating  influences  and 
retains  its  perfectioa  Barring  fire  or  accident^ 
it  is  permanent 

A  removable  red  string  runs  through  the  s«lvajfe  d 
every  piece  of  Pompeii  an  Bronze  Screen  CI  oth.  a  unique 
but  positive  method  of  identification.  It  there  is  not  < 
red  string  it  isn't  Pompeiian  Bronie. 

If  yourdealercan  not  supply  you— we  will  promrtly. 

Write  for  book. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

77'Sterling  Street,  Clinton,  Mass. 

First  weavers  of  wire  by  power  in  the  world.  MakeiL^ 
of  Clinton  Wire  Lath— the  first  metal  lath  produce^l 
and  the  best  to-day  for  stucco  and  inside  work*  Intei>* 
esting  book  of  "Stucco  Houses,"  showing  many  typea,^ 
sent  upon  request. 


Keep  The  Iceman  Outsidef 

With  a  McCray  Refrigerator  arranged  with  an  outside  door  fori 
the  iceman  and  his  muddy  trscka  and  bother  are  kept  outside.     It'a  much  i 

McCray  Sanitary  Ref ri| 

ar«  built  m  n  jrmt  variety  of  sty  test  and  ai£«e  for  every  requirement  of  Residence 
Public  InadtudanSp  etc    They  were  cbo»sn  by  Ihe  tJ.  S.  Pure  Food  Labotatock 

The  McCray  hai  a  perf^t  drculatton  of  pure,  cold,  dry  air  that  keeps  foods 
taint.  Its  acientiflc  Insulation  economizes  ice.  Sanitary,  easily  cleaned  Unitifis 
enamel  or  odorlea  a  wh  i  te  wood .    A  irreat  vari  ety  of  stock  sixes  ready  for  immediat 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  ?^tS"'a'JS 


No.  9J-~Reffuiar  Stxrg  for  RftticimctB 
iVp.  SO— far  HoieU,  Clubs  In^titutum^ 


Iffives  foU 

M>.  Cth-forGrocem 

No.  A.B.  Buat'Uf-Orderfar  lUtidmum 


McCRAY  REPRt CURATOR  COMPANV,  67 1  Lako  atfMt, 

New  Y«rk,  MeCray  Bids,,  7  9  W,  30th  Street.  CM« 

For  iraacA  takMfaamt  in  alfmr  dtmtmt  yooi  total  idspham  i 


iiii'iJiiiHiuiiinniiiiniiHiiiiihiditt 


la  WT\X\tvg  Id  a4\et\v*«%  ^t>w> mtmyatk^^ wi>\4 o^aja  %' 
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L^; 


/ 


.^• 


\  * 


LStaiidard 


CaAR^TEED  PLUMBING 
flXTUHES 

TO  assure  a  healthful  home  at  moderate  cost;  to  add  to  the 
general  beauty  of  its  interior;  to  give  the  home  builder 
all  the  best  in  plumbing  fixtures  that  experience,  sanitary 
science  and  the  highest  skill  have  produced — ^this  is  the 
mission  of  '^Standard"  equipment.  They  have  carried  this 
creed  into  millions  of  homes. 

'* Modem  Bathrooms"— r-vcr>' one  who  ii  planning  to  build  nhould  »end  for  i  copy  of 
'*Modcrn  BathrcKims*' — KM}  pages  in  color.  It  shows  practical,  modem  bothrooina  at 
costs  nnping  fmm  $78.00  to  $600.00  with  prices  of  rach  ftxture  in  detail.  Floor  plant, 
ideas  for  decoration,  tiling,  accessories,  together  with  model  equipment  for  kitchen  and 
laundries,  are  also  shown.     Sent  free. 

Gennlfw  '^taftdofd^  fixtures  for  the  home  and  n«r  enftmeTins:.  and  Hum  nie«t  the  r*giitremcnrtt 
for  Schools,  Office  Bufldinfft.  Public  In»rlttitlon»,  of  those  who  demand  tMAltdsi^  quality  nx  l^»« 
^,.,     '.'-I'lrntirtedby  the  Green  And  fiold  Labet,        exoense.    AlJ*'5^-t'**^r*''''»"-^-   --♦»       ^-  ..  it 

'"ep^tlon  of  one  brand  of  bath<i  bearlnsf 

nl  Blsck   Label,  which,  while  of  the 
...  -I  >i  i«..i>'o(  manufacture,  have  a  sliKrhtly  thin- 

Standard  <SairitaT!si1t)feXo, 


expense.    All  13^ - 
last  a  Urcttme. 

StltutloD  of  in(«  :.    .   .....,,       .j„ 

foods  In  wrltlnir  (not  verbaliy). 


Wtv  York 

riiiii 


illai«lpkli 


.  .  sa  W  Sl*t  Str»«t 
too  %  Mlchliui  aw. 
.  13LS  W^Dtit  Str*<t 
S»  UchmoBd  Str««t,  t. 
fltto^srch  .  «  lOS  rt4*rbl  BIrMt 
•t,IrfMli.  .  ,  IM  It.  roartli  Stnwi 
UAtrvbuitm  '.  .  Tit HJ^ttoBldr. 
lLrt«.  Pa.     .     .     17-11  W«it  XVCb.  It. 


Dcpt.H  Pittsburgh,  Psu 


Cln«lBAat|  .  «  SSS  Walvvt  itr««t 
Haabrill*  .  SIS  9«sta  Atrenn*.  B. 
Il*w  Orl»fta«  .  .  S4S  Baroua*  it. 
Mvatrcvl.  Caa  ttS  Corlatla*  BU«. 
■oftott  .  .  IM  DrVQftAltIr*  ItrMt 
La«liv1tl«     llS-19  W.  lUia  ttr««t 


Cl»«lai»4  .    .    ia«S  B«etl4  Am. 

SaialtMB.OaB.  l»^tl  Jarks«ait.,ir. 
LmdM^lC.  ST-f  0  BatWrm  TlaiMS 
■awtM,  f»«.  fftslw  A  taita  ita. 
WaaaiBfSM.l».C.  .  gawth«t«  ll«c. 
fl(4iia7Mla  .  Sll-Ml  EH*  tlnvi 
rtOfftWvTtli.^a.  rrost  * /Mua  ita. 
Ua  Aatoaio.  fyis..  ni  L««ot«  itrMS 


Id.  «riuair  to  adveriiscn  plcj^ie  tneaiKTiTuv  ^X  n*\  \l  \N\\i».v 
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*ll^# 


^^,:. 


A  Stucco  Hou»c  ut  Ncwtun.  Ma^    CLINTON  Wire  Lath  Ls»i 

Your 
Stucco  House 

Will  you  allow  tie  quiet  dignity 
of  its  soft-toned  surfaces  to  give 
place  to  discordant  blotches^ugly 

cracks  and  falling  plaster?  Will 
you,  knowingly,  fail  to  provide  the 
most  effective  preventative  of 
those  evils?     The  use  of  genuine 


a  CLINTON  I 


assures  you  that  one  frequent  source  of  trouble 
— inefBcient  lathing  materiaJ — is  posilh'cly 
eliminated. 

CLINTON  Wirt  Lath,  the  acknowledged 
standard  for  more  than  50  years,  possesses  a 
rcmarka  bic  strength  and  permanency.  Further- 
more, it  becomes  completely  embedded  in  the 
plaster— rcpclling  the  destructive  effects  of  heat, 
cold,  frost  and  moisture,  thereby  protecting  and 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  sluccf>cd  sur* 
dices. 

Be  definite— positively  specify  CLINTON 
Wire  Laih  for  aU  plastered  surfaces.  Your 
own  best  interests  demand  it« 

SEUD  TODAY  FOR  THE  CUNTON  BOOK  ON 
STUCCO  irovsEs 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

CUNTON,  MASS. 

Fiftl  Pmi^tr  U^m  Wmttft  of  Witt  Ctntk  im  tU  WmU 

AIM  Makcfi  of  "PompeiUo  Bmiii«  '  Screen  Cteth  tad  Ointoo 

Electncftlljr  \^el(Jc<l  YtibiK  im  Reinfonjux  CvncrHe 


"White  at 

•*I  eertainly  am  frliid  to  g«l  \hm  lir« 
makee  thia  so  much  »Jtit«r  IImh  ajiir 
b«forwr 

"Welt  I  aaked  H«»d«num  wkd  t^\^ 
apHng  and  what  paint 
&  Son  did  f.H«  work  w 
oil,  ao  I  told  Da  via  to  sorxj  aim  ra^ei 

"Hasn'Kmr  hoiia«al«r^yatiMni  fMloted^ 

** Yes,  but  Cart#r  aeema  to  tm  1 
leads,     DAvts  »How^  iii«  ft  Oi 

lend  that  h«  said  wert  ^f*  ■ ___^ 

alongside  C^rt^r.  He  aaya  H*s  tlvtvr  1 
aon'a  houac  sa  white*  atid  thlia  laolca  ••  i 

CARTEi 
WhNe  Li 


!■  m,  perfcetlj  claw,  porv  vLiea  beca 
«  modem  prDe«aa  tlitt^  ijiialnatia  m 
cmpUiyt  no  dtaeolottaca#ittla»  li  I 
it  batos  *iTtp!aml{y  uoA 
fifteaa  days  It  la  balfit  «b( 

Carter  Wldte  Lc«4  la 
w\^  Ita  apraadinc  mod 
ct  Ota  qitalltiea  timn  hmm 
uaed  white  ptcOHBt. 

If  irooare  thliikf«ff  «f  ]Mel«r  9w 
aak  yttttt  iwintcr  or  pelat  daefar  te  aj 
Btini  B^utxM"  portfolta.  vlilie^ 
IwaaeiValBledtat 


>l4lai 


•nlUi 


CARTER  WHITE   UEJkD 

12014  S*.PaetiaSt. 


Fiil\  VnlotmaiAWft  lAao^v  am  neowwi  \t<3«h  \\ib%a*Aaa^  ^m^^^it* 
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$155 
Sii 

THE 
houj 

carried  in 
by  th«  Colli 
K  beautiful 
telling  &lt 
rustless  m 
this  sumi 
a  summerl 

TtielLL 


Akrmi,  Ohio.,  M.  O'Ncll  Co. 
Albany.  N.  V.,  W.  M.  Whitney  A  Co. 
AUcAtown,  Pk.,  C,  A.  Domey  Fun.  Co. 
Ann  Ajrtwr.  Mich..  MacIc  A  do. 
Ardroore.  Okl*..  Edward*  ft  Cocima, 
Atlanta,  Go.,  J.  M.  Hiirh  Co. 
Awron,  HI..  JancB  Fnniitiire  Ca. 
Aahland,  Wia.,  Dopp  &  W»taoa, 
Baltimore.  Md,.  Stewart  ft  Co. 
BoiM!«  Idaho*  H.  W.  Arnold  ft  Co. 
Ba«ton,  Maaa.,  Jordan  Manh  Co. 
Brockton^  Maaa^^fAtherttin  Fum.  Co. 
BofTalo,  N,  Y..  Win.  HengisrerCo. 
BaKinitton.  Vt..  W.  G.  BeynoJd*  Cou 
Chicaffo.  id.^  MarahaJI  Fi«ldft  Co. 
Qodanati.  6..  Geo.  W.  UcAlpin  C). 
Colambua,  O..  F.  G.  ft  A.  HotraJd  Co. 
Coa«oc4  N.  it.  J    M.  Stewart  ft  Sono  Co. 
Davenport.  Iowa,  TriCity  Tent  ft  Awn.  Co. 
Decatur,  ill     Linn  ft  Scttuoieb  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Detroit.  Mich,,  Emmona  Specialty  Co. 
Duliith.  Minn.,  Kelley  Hdw,  Co. 
Demfer,  Colo.,  Colorado  Tent  ft  Awn.  Co. 
Fargo.  N.  D,.  W,  O.  Olien  Furniture  Co. 
Gatesborg.  111..  Etayle  FtaTiitonsCo, 
Ciena  Palli.  N.  Y..  B.  B,  Fowlct  Co. 
Hatrcrhtll.  MaA«..  Atbertofi  Byard  Fam.  Co. 


Hnntiivirton   N.  Y..  H.  F.  RoireTB  Co. 
Rankakee,  111,  A.  J.  Ob«rlin  ft  Co. 


I  City^  Mo.,  J  anon  Store  Co. 

Laneactcr.  I'a,.  The  Donovan  Co. 
Laniinir.  Mich.,  M.  J.  ft  B.  M.  Back  Co. 
LytKhhuTi^  Va.,  C.  Id.  GagsenbeuDer 
M«fDphia.^remi.»  J.  GoldttniTh  ft  Socta  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wia.    Gimbe)  Brother*, 
llinneapoiia,  A.  G.  Crook.  Plymouth  Bldff. 
Montreal,  Que..  Henry  llornn  ft  Co..  lid. 
llnncie,  ind.,  Banoer  Fanutaro  Cc. 
iimkqmt.  Gkla..  Graham-Sykes  Co. 
NewCiiatle.  Ind..  ThoHoJloway-WriaM  Co. 
Newton.  Kan.,  ICeMajita  Dept.  Store. 
Newwk,  N.  J.,  Hahnc  A  Co. 
N«w  York,  N.  V,.  Gimhel  Broth«». 
Newbonrh.  N.  Y.,  John  Schoomnaker  ft  Son 
New  Havon,  Conn.,  Bdw.  Mallcy  Co. 
Norfolk. Va.,  Miller,  Rhoa^  ft  Swartx 
OgdenaboTv.  N.  Y..  N.  Frank's  Son*. 

— "  ^N«b.^a    —    ' 


SanV 


FateTMo.  N.  ^..  C.  B.  Vaosfaan. 
tVoria.  ik.  Block  ft  Kohl  Co. 
Ptiilnd4!tphia.  Pa..  Glmb«)  Brother*. 
PittAbuTfh.  Pa.,  Kaoftnonn  ft  Baer. 
PitteAHd,  Itaia.,  Rie«  A  Kelt y. 
Portland^  Mo.,.  Oren  Hoopur'a  Sofia. 


S.&M.7ycos 


Be  Weatherwise 

"WEATHER"  iutcrefit  b  univereal. 
Our  lives  jire  jfovemcd  by  it  It  i»  un* 
certain  only  in  re^pert  to  our  ignorance 

law*.  Every  breeie.  every  pa*«inirHliower,ev€Ty 

cloud*  every  Btonn  has  ItBcausei.  "WEATHKR"  a^»»a 
with  the  air.  the  tcropemturc.  the  humidity,  rain  fa  11. 
Minshi  DC ,  etc.    Y  O  U  c  an  KN  O W  the  weather  with  an 

Uiiiv«raal 
Wcvllier  Sat 

It  contains  the  instruments  ncprliSNd  by  nny  one  In- 
terested in  this  valuable  and  aKsorbinc  eiubject. 
These  inatnimcnt.i  are;  Bar<»int!t«r.  Thermo  meter. 
Haximuen  and  MinSmum  Thermometer,  HygTometeT 
and  Rain  Gay ge.  All  th^  instnimeiitji  tn  the  set  are 
of  high  S,  &  M.  TVco* quality  in  every  respect 

Wi th  t hia  S.  AM.  T»cm Universal  Weather  Set  W  irf ven  a  pf  d 
of  chnrti  for  one  year  oti  which  the  record*  may  be  kept.  We 
aleuj  fumiah  tablet  for  vae  with  the  hygrometer,  and  n  stand- 
ard book  of  164  paries  on  every  w«*atber  Buhjoct.— the  matra* 
uenta  uaed. — toeir  ooaatroctioa  and  devolopcnent. 

Price  Untrenal  Set  coinptete— |2O.00l 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  or  will  not  order 
for  you.  write  ua.  A  b(K>lklet  descriptive  of  &  A  At. 
Tifco*  Sets  of  Wcatlier  Iiifttnitncnta  on  request, 

^hr  /msfntatwttt  Cpmpaniei     26  Ha^aeSt.^  RAcfc«ii«r»N.r. 

Makers  of  ScientiRc  Imttrtimenta  to  the  U.  S.,  BHtlah.  Jap^ 
.  Canadian,  Indian*  Auacrahao  and  other  1 


Writinir  Tabli 
3',  »"  x  t',  0", 


Strat 
p.Asiii 

ft      sol  II 

und  wit 
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BUILDING     HELPS 


:i 


What  is  there  about  that  substance 
known  as 


zinc 

which  makes  the  paint  so  good  ? 

Technically  it  is  a  long  story,  but  the 
facts  are  quickly  stated. 

Zinc  makes  paint  look  better, whether 
white  or  colored ;  it  makes  it  last  much 
longer,  and  it  transforms  the  paint  into 
an  impervious  shell  of  protection  from 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

Proof:  The  best  paint  manufacturers 
use  it  in  their  best  paints. 

The  story  is  readably  told  in  our  booklet,  "  Your 
Move,"  which  we  would  like  to  send  you. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  55  Wall  Street.  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau. 


In  wriliiif  lo uJveniten pl«*»eincniion  I iik  WiokLo» Viol*. 


BUILDING    ttELPS 


Burn  Your  Garba' 


A  Kewanee  Water  Heating  Garbage  Bur^ 

a  sure  cure  for  all  garbage  ills.  It  banishes  for  ever  the 
can  and  the  garbage  wagon  with  their  foul  disea.se  spreading 
burns  the  garbage  without  odor  while  it  is  still  fresh  —  before  it  has  aT 
to  decay  and  provide  a  dinner  table  for  hosts  of  flies,  rats  and  other  c 
spreading  insects  and  vermin.  It  makes  homes  healthier  —  3 
cleaner  and  more  rentable. 

And  it  turns  the  garbage  into  fuei  using' 

heat  water. 

That   means    mon( 

the  pocket   of  every    bi 
owner  who  has  garbage  to  disf 
means  money  in  two  ways.     It 
the   garbage,  burning   it  without 
That  makes  buildings  healthier  and 
rentable.     It  cuts  down   hot  wat 
because  it  uses  the  garbage  for  \% 

A  Kewanee  Water 

ing  Garbage  Burner  can  be 
ledinanybuilding,oldorncw,inai 
hours,  by  any  reliable  plumber  \ 
fitter,  all  of  whom  sell  tliese  good 

Our  booklet  ''Ct(t    Tmr   Hoi 

Cost  *  *  will  inttrtstyou.      Wriiel 


A  smAll  ccMd  fire  Is  ttnted  on  the  U»w«r  u — 

The  by-i>iiaji  ^t  the  bock  (ii  pat  en  ted  featare  of  1il« 
Kewranee)  prevetiu  the  wstiind  dftinp  ffarbA^e  from 
•mothering  the  Are.  The  su-bfirv  i*  Quickly  dried 
«iid  burns  wtthont  odor.  Th»cftrhaffe  BTAte«  contain 
Wftter  and  tbe  entire  chambflnr  it  enrronnded  by 
water  which  heaU  water  hot  in  •bandanca. 


Kewanee  D^'i-er  Cmpany 


Kew^anee,  Illinois 


Steel  Power  and  Heating  Boilera, 
Radiatora,  Tanka  and  Gari>age  Burners 


Brancliea:  Ckkftfo^  New  Tot k,  J 
Louia.  ICaniM  City.  Salt  L*1m  < 


Tb«  ^eadmi^  Strrvcft  ^**a.  vv>(^ '>Ak«rQ^wa»iv  t^wnx  i0^\>a    l 
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Madm  by  Oid  Dutch  hand  proem»»ma 

It  is  diflkult  for  you  to  realize  tbe  durability 
of  RiPOUN.  Let  U5  send  you  this  strip  of  tin 
coated  with  Ripoun.  Bend  it.  twist  it  to  anv 
shape.  The  enamel  won't  crack,  chip  or  peel. 


The  Great  Architects  Specify 

Ripolin  Enamel  Paint 


—  because  that  pure  white  finish  is  retained  for 
all  time  —  will  not  discolor,  crack  or  peel.  It 
comes  in  that  brilliant  high  gloss  like  glass,  or 
in  a  beautiful  semi-gloss,  or  absolutely  flat. 

RipoKn  finish  applied  in  houses  14  years  ago 
is  just  as  good  today  as  when  first  put  on. 

That  is  why  Ripolin  is  so  inexpensive — most 
economical  even  for  the  average  householder 
who  docs  his  own  decorating,  or  for  the  finest 
residences  or  big  buildings. 

Equally  suitable  for  bath  room,  parlor,  dining 
room  or  furniture  —  for  interior 
and  exterior  woodwork  —  for 
metal  work — in  fact  wherever  a 
white  finish  is  desired. 

Ripolin  is  used  for  metal 
fountains  under  constant 
play  of  water  —  for  railroad 
signals  subject  to  all 
weathers  and  steam  and 
gas  from  passing  locomo- 
xotc  the  seal  on  can      tives  -  for  steamships  and 


costly  yachts,  inside  and  out,  where  sea  air 
and  salt  water  ruins  ordinary  enamels  —  for 
hospitals  and  sanitary  factories  where  economy 
and  durability  are  absolutely  essential. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  showing  residences, 
exclusive  clubs  and  palatial  hotels  finished  with 
Ripolin.  With  it  we  will  send  the  Ripolin 
coated  strip  of  tin  mentioned  above.  Also  name 
of  the  Ripolin  agent  in  your  territory. 

Then  purchase  Ripolin  yourself  —  see  that 
the  seals  are  unbroken.  A  gallon  will  cover  from 
5(K>  to  700  square  feet,  depending  upon  the  sur- 
face. Your  painter  or  decorator  will  tell  you 
the  quantity  needed.  Anyway  write  for  the 
Ripolin  b<K)k  today. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  COMPANY 

importmra  and  DiatributorM  of  Ripolin 
for  tho  UniUd  Stat— 


95  Pearl  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


663  Peoples  Gas  BuUdint 
CHICAGO  ILL. 


U.  S.  Mafl  Can  are  Minted  with  K  iroLiN 
for  dunUltty. 


fiiiitiMln  for  sr\rii   yr-kts  ulth'ii-t  iriiii-tinii'-iit. 


Kllt»l  IN  «•  iSi"  '111%   f-iiifirl  lh.it  «UnU 
tlr  'i-.i  -if  Hilt  w.irrr  in>l  fi  iir 


Architects  will  find  full  RIPOLIN   specifications   in   Sweet's   Index 


The  Readeri'  Service  will  give  infurniation  aboui  \Ke  \a\c\\  ^>i\MM^y\«  %k»muc>rv 
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Preseri/es  Roads 
\^  Brei/e fits  Dust- 


Academy  Street,  Filchburfr.  Moss.     Con «« true  led  with  "Tarvia  X".    One  of 
in  FitehbtiT^  duriner  Uie  last  ten  year**  with  Trirvia,  some  with  firnid 

How  roads  weai 


TV/f  ACADAM  ruiifls  tlLsinteicnite  by 
^  ^  various  prtjcossci*.  Aiitouiobiles 
destroy  the  syrface,  pulverizing  and 
loosening  it  so  that  it  blows  away  in 
tlie  form  of  dust.  When  the  top  coat 
of  sereenings  is  thus  destroyctl  the  roari 
lias  lost  its  roof,  and  water,  instead  of 
being  sited  quiekly  to  the  gutters^,  pene- 
trates into  the  lower  layers  of  larger 
Htoue  and  iloes  endless  damage. 

Under  heavy  loads  or^linary  macadam 
undergoes  a  certain  anioimt  of  iiitrrnal 
movement  wliieli  is  very  destructive. 
The  stones  behiw  the  surface,  grinding 
against  each  other  untler  great  .rjf^ssiin*, 
exert  a  mutually  abrasive  effect>  resiult- 
ing  in  a  general  disintegration  a»d 
breaking  down. 


The  modern  way  ti 
sueli  wear  is  to  l>ol 
Tarvia  is  a  dense 
cpal  tar.  It  fills 
stones  and  foritis 
rix.  On  the  Tar\'ia 
automobile  wlu'^ls 
the  tenacity  of 
enough  to  resist  tb 
Used  in  the  interuJ 
keeps  the  stone 
and  prevents  in  tee 
and  grinding,  Th 
the  use  of  Tarvi 
economies  in  maint 
A  larviated  n^ad 
and  neefls  so  little 
the  Tarv  ia  is  more  1 
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^Travel  Money*'  for  Your  Trip 

These  totirists*  cheques  will  relieve  you  of  worry  as  to  the 
safety  of  your  money,  simplify  your  calculations  in  foreign 
currency  and  save  you  tiie  trouble  and  expense  of  ex- 
changing money  at  frontiers.  Travel  on  **A.  B.  A." 
Cheques,  They  are  making  money  matters  easy  and 
safe  for  thousands  of  American  tourists. 

Be  sure  that  you  get 

A.t5.  A  ;&ai{3,  Cheques 


Tbey  mro  lik«  an  IntemAdonAl  Cnrrencj 
—  gladJf  acc«ptod  in  payment  of 
tourists'  bills  in  ev^iy  country  of  the 
world.  They  are  safe  to  carry  because 
your  ccwint«r-dgiiatur«  (which  jdentiBes 
jQu)  in  required  to  make  them  good 
and  becausre  they  may  b«  replaced  if 
lost  or  atoleru 


You  cafi  use  "A*B*A,"  Chequea  exactly 
like  mon^y  in  payment  of  hotel  bills, 
railway  and  steamahip  farea  g^eneraliy, 
and  for  purchases  in  thepdncipal  shops. 
Or  you  can  cash  them  without  charg« 
in  any  one  of  50,000  banks  throughout 
the  world.  Elach  cheque  is  engraved 
with  ita  exact  eiEChanffe  value  In  various 
foreign  moneys. 


"A4B.A/'  Cheques  are  the  only  travfllcra'  cheques  issued 
by  banks  under  authority  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. They  are  the  only  iravelera'  cheques  accepted 
under  the  law,  in   payment    of  U.  S,  Customs    duties. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

Mir  hafdk  h  not  ifti  Mupptitd  with  "AK^."  Clocks,  tSfik  m  fir 
ki  diW  tnform^tioi^  m  to  vAert  t^  ^Apguci  mm/  ht  pidmttmi  in  poar 

BANKERS    TRUST   COMPANY 
N«w  York  CUt 


Mk^ 


'St,*' 


For  informMthn  regarding  business  efficiency  bcKiVs,  wt\\e  \o  \Vvt  ^t%A«\  St\N\« 


Type  \)our  bilL     Stop!    ll  is  foottt 


This  latest  Remington  time-sa\; 
less  waste  of  clerical 


From  now  on  bills  and  statements 
will  be  written-out  and  footed-up 
simultaneously. 

One  operation  does 
it. 

The  tj^iist  inserts 
a  bill  head  in  the 
Remington  Adding 
and  Subtracting 
T>^ewriter. 

She  copies  the  items. 

But  look! 

Every  time  the 
numeral  keys  are  pressed,  the  llgures 
are  both  tv'ped  and  added.  The  bill  auto- 
maUcolly  foots— with  coldsteel  a  ccuracy. 

If  the  tv-pist  prints  a  wrong  totals 
an  error-signal  at  once  calls  a  halt* 

Tke  footings  will  be  as  correct  as 
though  proved  by  a  certified  accomUant, 

The  bill— neatly 
typed  and  complete 
— is  mailed  with- 
o  u  t  a  moment's 
time  spent  on  ad- 
dition, subtraction 
or  total  proving. 

«    *    4c    4i 

This  fjiarks  a  tre- 
mendous advance  in 
billing  and  accoufd- 
ing. 


Hereaft 
footing  bill 


acy    to 
tinie-waste 

The  Rc] 

tracting  Tj 

(i)— alwi 

running  ty 


Kemirtifou 
SUodam 


Remington  Typewriter  C 

For  clear ^  cleans  typewriter  \ 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


(2) — always  ready  as  a  quick  adder 
and  subtracter,  for  listing. 

(3) — always  ready  for  both  writing 
words  and  adding  figures  at  one  oper- 
ation. 

This  latest  and  most  remarkable 
Remington  time-saver  is  now  used 
constantly  in  thousands  of  retail  stores, 
banks  and  business  offices — large  and 
small. 

The  United  States  Sub-Treasur\'  and 
the  New  York  City  Finance  Depart- 
ment use  it  continuously. 


Machines  installed  five  years  ago 
have  paid  for  themselves  over  and 
over  again,  in  time  saved — to  say 
nothing  of  errors  caught  before  they  were 
made. 


*  *  *  * 


The  Remington  Adding  and  Sub- 
tracting T\']:)ewriter  puts  the  old 
methods  of  footing  bills  and  state- 
ments into  a  past  business  age. 

A  booklet  "The  New  Remington 
Idea/*  gives  more  details.  Write  for  it 
today.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  than  to  catch  up. 


REMINGTON 

Addinj?  and  Subtracting 

TYPEWRITER 


I  l«^Hl  MECHANISM  I 


The  Remington  Adding   and   Sub- 
tracting  Typewriter   can   be   had   in 


ScnUK 

Premier 

McKtel 


Your  totals 
are  shown  here 
as  fast  as  the 

figures  are 
typed 


any  of  the  Remington  Models  shown 
below.  Each  is  a  member  of  the  famous 
Remington  family. 

Each  is  a  complete  easy- 
running  typewriter,  plus 
the  adding  and  subtract- 
ing feature. 

Each  is  designed  and 
built  so  as  to  insure  maxi- 
mum durability. 

Each  has  distinctive 
features  designed  to  meet 
individual  requirements. 


New  York  City  {Branches  Everywhere) 

paper,  carbon  paper  and  ribbons.    Write  to  our  nearest  office. 


The  Ute$t  boolu  oa  travel  and  biography  mmy  be  obu\ned  vVxiwi^V  \\v^  "^^mAKii  Swnnc*. 
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